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TO 


CAPTAIN  BASIL  HALL,  R.N, 


Sir, 

I  should  consider  myself  unworthy  of  your  patronagei 
did  I  not  dedicate  this  work  to  you. 

Originally  destined  for  the  English  press^  it  would  have 
long  remained  in  manuscript^  had  not  you^  whose  pene* 
tration  immediately  saw  of  what  advantage  a  work  like 
this  would  be  towards  the  study  of  foreign  literature  in 
England,  recommended  it  to  the  public. 

As  this  system  of  teaching  a  language  exists  in  nature, 
I  have  no  other  merit  but  that  of  having  discovered  and 
adapted  it  to  several  languages  (the  French  and  German 
part  of  it  being  not  less  profitable  to  those  of  the  English 
-who  often  study  German  through  the  medium  of  the  French 
language);  but  who  does  not  know  how  difficult  it  is  far 
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new  systems^  however  good  and  useful,  to  make  their  wa} 
to  public  approbation  ?  To  you,  therefore,  I  owe  not  only 
its  introduction  into  England,  but  also  some  portion  of  its 
'mmense  success  on  the  Continent« 

The  uniform  kindness  with  which  you  have  favoured  me, 

I 

ever  since  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  you,  makes  me  hope  you  will  accept  the  dedication  of 
this,  the  English  and  German  part  of  my  work. 

1  am,  with  the  most  sincere  esteem. 

Your  most  obliged,  most  grateful, 

and  most  obedient  Servant^ 

THE  AUTHOR. 

London,  21*/  Apnf,  1B38. 


jDer  fluge  &taax. 

Sin  bttrjHder  &taat  fanb  eine  S^f4^  i»^  fBSaffer.  Gr  vecfudjte  iu 
trinlen  i  aber  ba  bad  tSalfec  nur  bU  an  ben  «^Id  bcr  glaf«^  0ind#  fo  retd)te 
fdn  64nabel  ni(^  fo  weit. 

darauf  ^(!te  er  i»on  auf  en  in  bie  ^ta\i^i  unb  fud)te  ein  ^06)  \)\nt\n  iu 
bacten.    TCUein  bie  SXfi^e  war  oergc bendi  benn  bad  ®(ad  war  )u  ^rt. 

9lun  bemfit^ete  er  ftd)#  bie  S^fdlK  uni)u»erfen.  jDied  wollte  i^m  au4  ni^t 
gelinden/  fie  »ar  ju  fd)»>rr. 

6nbli4  ^>n  er  auf  einen  Einfall/  ber  i^m  glücttr.  (Sx  warf  f  leine  Steine 
hinein.  jDaburd)  mad)te  er/  ba$  bad  ®aff<fr  immer  l^((er  flieg/  unb  er  ed 
enbU4  bequem  mit  bem  @4nabel  erreid^n  !onnte. 

®ef<!^i(tli<!^!eit  gr^t  über  @tarfe  i  unb  ©ebulb  unb  9{a4benfen  ma^en 
93icle<  mbgli^/  xoai  im  TCnfangr  fajl  unmbglid)  f^eint. 


THE  SEA-COMP 


"  How  is  the  wind»  Jack?*'  asked  the  captain  of  a  ship,  addressing 
the  steersmaii.  "  North-east-hy-North,  sir/'  was  the  instantaneous 
answer  of  the  tar.  A  jocular  monk,  who  was  a  passenger,  drew  near 
the  sailor.  **  My  son,"  said  he  to  him,  "  I  heard  thee  swear  like  a 
demon  during  the  storm ;  dost  thou  know  thy  prayers  as  well  as  thy 
sea-compass  V*  "  No,"  replied  Jack,  "  for  I  can  tell  you,  father,  that 
I  know  my  sea-compass  a  great  deal  hetter  than  even  yon  know  your 
prayers." — "Thou  art  joking,  son." — «Quite  in  earnest,  father.^' — ^Upon 
this,  our  tar  hegan  thus:  " North->north-west-hy-North — ^North- 
north-west,"  and  so  on,  till  he  had  gone  round  and  got  to  the  North 


VI 


again.  "  Now,  father,"  said  Jack,  **  'tis  your  turn."  ITie  monk  re- 
cited his  pater  noster  in  a  very  ready  manner.  "  That  is  clever,"  ob- 
served the  son  of  Neptune;  '"tis  mine  now."  Then  he  went  on, 
''North — north-east  by  North — North-north-east,  &c.,"  till  he  had 
come  to  the  word  again.  "  Well,  father,"  said  he  with  a  grin,  **  give  us 
your  prayer  backwards." — "  Backwards  1  I  can't,  boy :  I  have  never 
leamc  it  but  in  one  way ;  it  is  not  necessary."  *-Then,"  observed  the 
triumphant  sailor,  "  I  know  my  sea-compass  better  than  you  know 
your  prayers,  for  I  can  tell  it  in  a  thousand  wajrs.' 
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Jack  has  just  told  u.«  how  a  language,  ought  to  be  learnt  a^4'kxu>wQ. 


PREFACE. 


My  system  of  acquiring  a  living  language  is  founded  on  the 
principle^  that  each  question  contains  nearly  the  answer 
which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make  to  it.  The  . 
slight  difference  between  the  question  and  the  answer  is 
always  explained  before  the  question:  so  that  the  learner 
does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difficult,  either  to  answer  it,  or 
to  make  similar  questions  for  himself.  Again,  the  question 
being  the  same  as  the  answer,  as  soon  as  the  master  pro- 
nounces it,  it  strikes  the  pupil's  ear,  and  is  therefore  easily 
reproduced  by  his  speaking  organs.  This  principle  is  so 
evident,  that  il  is  impossible  to  open  the  book  without  being 
struck  by  it. 

Neither  the  professor  nor  his  pupils  lose  an  instant  of 
their  time.  When  the  professor  reads  the  lesson  the  pupil 
answers;  when  he  ciiamines  the  lesson  written  by  the  pupil, 
he  speaks  agdn  and  the  pupil  answers ;  also  when  he  exa- 
mines the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has  translated,  he  speaks 
and  the  pupil  answers ;  thus  both  arc,  as  it  were,  continually 
kept  in  exercise. 
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The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupirs  curiosity  is  excited  by  the 
want  of  a  word  or  an  expression  :  this  word  or  expression 
is  always  given  in  the  following  lesson,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that  render  the  phrase 
still  more  complete.  Hence,  from  one  end  of  the  book  to 
the  other,  the  pupils  attention  is  continually  kept  alive,  till 
at  last  he  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  is  studying. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE 

SECOND  AND  THE  FOLLOWING  EDITIONS. 


Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  the  precedent 
editions  of  this  work,  I  have  considered  it  as  a  duty  not  to 
publish  this  new  edition  till  after  I  had  revised  it  with  the 
strictest  attention,  and  corrected  several  errors  which  had 
crept  into  the  former  editions.  I  have  neglected  nothing 
to  make  it  more  useful  to  the  pupils,  and  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  teachers,  and  have  therefore  reason  to 
hope  that  this  work,  by  rendering  the  German  language 
more  easy,  will  cause  it  to  be  cultivated  with  more  zeal 
and  success  in  England. 

As  in  the  translations  that  have  been  made  of  my  French 
edition,  the  rules  are  adapted  to  the  French  and  not  the 
English  language,  it  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  that  they 
can  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to  the  English  student.  As  to 
the  spurious  editions  of  my  works,  after  having  carefully 
examined  all  of  them,  I  am  bound  to  state,  that  they  are 
bad,  incorrect,  and  incomplete^  and  so  far  from  assisting  the 
learner,  they  are  calculated  to  make  him  adopt  erroneous 
principles  of  German.  They  have,  in  fact,  nothing  in 
common  with  my  works,  but  the  titles;  and  any  one  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  German,  will,  in  looking  into  them, 
soon  discover  that  they  are  so  many  impositions.  Each 
copy  of  the  only  genuine  edition  has  its  number  and  my 
signature. 

28  bis,  me  de  Ricbelieo, 
Palis,  April,  18S5. 
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THIRD  LESSON'. 

X^tU  Sectinii. 


OF  READING. 


In  Gennan  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  follows  that  foreign- 
ers are  able  to  read  the  language  with  greater  facility :  reading  is  acquired 
in  one  lesson. 

PRINTED   LETTERS   OF  THE   GERMAN   ALPI|ABBT. 

There  are  in  Gennan,  as  in  EngUsh,  twenty-six  letters,  of  which  we 
give :  T%e  Figtwes,  The  Prommciation,    The  Power 

ah»  a, 

bay,  b, 

tsay,  c, 

day,  d, 

a,  e, 

ef,  f. 


CAPITALS. 

SMALL   LETTERS. 

X/ 

a, 

S3/ 

h, 

^Z 

c, 

©/ 

b/ 

&i 

e/ 

g/ 

f/ 

®, 

9/ 

*/ 

*^ 

3/ 

i/ 

3»! 

i# 

St, 

h 

8/ 

h 

m, 

m, 

^i 

tit 

t), 

0/ 

9i 

Pi 

fÜLi 

^' 

8«r 

Vf 

@/ 

f  («)/ 

z, 

t, 

u, 

vu 

58/ 

D/ 

m 

»/ 

s# 

5f 

9/ 

9/ 

3/ 

8^ 

rai 


» 


S: 


e,  i, 

yot,  Ü 

kah,  k, 

el.  1. 

em,  m, 

en,  n, 

o,  o, 

pay»  ->        Pi 

koo,  q, 

err,  r, 

P8S,  8, 

^Y>  t, 

oo,  n, 

fow,  V. 

vay,  w, 

iks,  X, 

ypsilon,  y, 

tset,  2. 


Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in  English,  we 
shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  different  pronunciation. 


*  The  first  two  Lessons  treat  of  writing. 

*  In  print,  the  Germans  have  but  one  capital  letter  for  tlie  vowel  i 
and  the  consonant  y. 


B 


naCBATITS  TABLE   OP  THCMS  TOWXLS    A^D   D1PHTHOSCC8   OF  WBIGB 

TBE  rttoxvncuLTioif  IS  xor  thk  samb  as  ix  bkcush. 

ABB  IX 

fftfCBCS.     JfAMM,   FBOXOCXCBO   THBBX6LJSH 

AS  WOBD3  : 


6/ 

ai»^            a. 

b, 

o^               i. 

6/ 

oo^*,          ►, 

u*, 

e-a,              ic. 

ei/ 

M,                ^ 

«t?/ 

a-Tpsilüii,  >  I« 

«i/ 

ah^,        J 

tu, 

ah^a-oo»    1 

auf 

ah-ooy          ou. 

U/ 

oo,               oo. 

Inrd  ^  SiiDe#  Ikm. 

—  9l6tf/  h^ipiiieas. 

field,  SSirfc/  meadow. 

rSkifc#  mamier. 

I,  Kfepii/  tobe. 

(>Jtai{er/  empennr. 

CSßiamtt  trees. 

^^''         XZtntt,  people, 

house,  «^auö/  boose, 

boot,  gut#  good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compoand  consonants  the  followiiig  differ  in 
thdr  pronunciation  from  the  English  consonants : 

(6f  before  a,  o,.Uf  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
has  the  sound  of  k,    Ex.  QaiCt  Cato ;  (Sonrab/  Conrad ;  @ur,  cure ; 
(5rebU/ credit;  6^pectafel/ nuise.    Before  the  other  vowels  the  letter  c 
is  pronounced ' like  tg,    Ex.  @&far/  Caesar;  @icero/  Cicero;  @ereS 
Ceres. 


^  The  English  word  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of  this 
vowel ;  it  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words :  feu,  caeur, 
fleur,jeune,  pen. 

*  We  have  preferred  thus  naming  these  letters  in  order  to  be  able  to 
designate  them  with  more  facility ;  but  we  much  approve  of  the  new 
Hystem,  which  substitutes  in  their  place  the  simple  intonation  of  sounds. 

*  There  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowel  in  English,  and  in 
order  to  learn  it  well>  thepupils  must  hear  it  pronounced ;  it  answers 
to  the  sound  of  u  in  the  French  words :  but,  nu,  vertu, 

^  The  disposition,  which  WQrhave  adopted,  of  placing  analogous 
founds  togetner,  will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion. There  are  even  some  provinces  in  Germany  where  ä  and  6  are 
both  pronounced  a;  ü  and  ie/  ej  ei  or  ct)/  eu  and  6u/ 1. 

7  We  have  only  been  able  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  the  two  diph- 
thongs &u  and  eu  approximatively ;  their  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the 
same,  and  in  order  to  become  familial*  with  them,  the  pupils  must  hear 
their  master  pronounce  them. 


)i  which  is  called  tsay^hak,  is  pronounced  hke  k:  I,  when  at  th» 
beginning  of  a  word ;  £z.  G^ot/  choir ;  (S^ronil/  chronicle ;  (S^ri^/ 
Christian ;  2.  when  followed  hy  f  or  ö  ;  Ex.  S3ü4)fe/  box ;  Sßkidj)^/  wax. 
In  words  derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French  sound. 
Ex.  @()attQtan/  quack.  This  consonant,  when  preceded  by  at  0/  U/  is 
pronounced  from  the  throat.  Ex.  f8ad)t  rivulet;  Zod)t  hole;  SSud^/ 
book;  @pra(^e/  lanj^ruage.  Placed  any  Where  else,  it  is  articulated  with 
a  less  guttural  sound.  Ex.  S3ä(^ri  books ;  fBUä)»  iron  plate ;  id^/ 1; 
^eftd^t/  face. 

®. 

Q^f  at  the  be^nning  of  a  syllable  has  a  hard  sound,  as  in  the  English 
word  go.  Ex.  Q5aUf  gift ;  ®ottt  God ;  gut/  good ;  ®\ft,  poison.  When 
at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  has  a  middle  sound  between  those  of  the 
guttural  6)  and  !.  Ex.  Za^f  day;  mh^liäj,  possible;  tliXQ,  prudent; 
@fftg/  vinegar ;  ewig/  eternal.  In  words  borrowed  from  the  French,  g 
is  pronounced  as  in  French.  Ex.  Soge/  box  (in  a  theatre) ;  ©cnte/  genius. 

The  pronunciation  of  g  cannot  be  properly  acquired  unless  from  the 
professor's  own  lips ;  he  must  therefore  make  his  pupils  pronounce  the 
following  words : 


8age/  tradition. 
Sa(g'  tallow. 
SSerg/  mountain. 
3»>erg/  dwarf. 
£&ugnen/  to  deny. 
@ieg/  victory. 
S&^igfett/  capacity. 
Slt6gUd)!ett/  possibility. 
SKagb/  maid-servant. 
9K&gbe/  maid- servants 


^öfigg&nget/  idler. 
36gling/  pupil, 
^ngjt/  anguish. 
£&nge/  length. 
SKenge/  quantity, 
^i^fang/  singing, 
^lang/  sound. 
Suing/  ring. 
Sungfrau/  virgin. 
SunggefeU/  bachelor. 


•&. 


The  letter  t)  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable.  Ex.  J^anht 
hand ;  .^etb/  hero ;  «|>ut/  hat.  It  is  mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  and  then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows 
it.  Ex.  S3a^n/  road ;  ^o^n/  mockery ;  So^n/  reward ;  lehren/  to  teach ; 
Z^lttt  crown  (coin) ;  ku^,  cpw ;  !£^r&ne/  tear ;  t^un/  to  do. 

3- 

3  (yot)  has  the  sound  of  y  in  the  English  word  you.    £i.  3agb 
diase ;  3&g«t/  hunter ;  jeber/  each ;  je$t/  at  present. 

b2 


Cl  is  always  followed  by  0/  and  in  combination  intli  tliat  letter  pro« 
nounced  like  kv  in  English.    Ex.  daah  torment;  CUieUe»  source. 

@. 

^  has  tbe  pronunciation  of  r  in  English.    £z«  &amii  seed ;  Q^tcUi 
soul ;  $«;rfon/  person. 

@4  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  EngUsh;    Ex.  &6)a\t  sheep ;  @4)Ub 
shield. 

f  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  English.     Ex.  ^a%f  hatred;  toetf/  white, 
rhis  double  consonant  is  compounded  of  f  and  y  and  is  called  ess-tset. 

I  is  compounded  of  t  and  5,  and  has  the  sound  of  these  two  conso- 
nants combined.    Ex.  ®ä)a^t  treasure ;  $u^/  finery. 

as. 

S3  is  sounded  like/.    Ex.  SSatet/  father;  SSormunb/  tutor;  SSolI/ 
people. 

SSB. 

SB  is  pronounced  like  an  English  v  and  not  like  tr.    Ex.  iSalb/ 
forest ;  SQ^iefe^  meadow. 

3. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.    Ex.  ^^n,  tooth ;  ^ät,  tent. 


EXPLANATION   OF   SOMB   SIGNS   USED    IN   THIS   BOOK. 

Expressions  which  vary  either  in  their  construction  or  idiom  from  the 
finglish  are  marked  thus :  f . 

A  band  Q^")  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction 


FOURTH  LESSON'. 

SSterte  Section. 


Maseubne, 

KetUer. 

Nominative,          the. 

NoM.        ber. 

hü€. 

Genitive,           of  the. 

Gen.         bei. 

M.  ' 

Dative,              to  the. 

Dat.         bem. 

bem. 

Accusative,          the. 

Ace.          beiu 

ba<. . 

Have  you? 

^obeneie? 

Yes,  Sir,  1  have^ 

2ci,  mein  ^ert/  id)  ^aU, 

Have  you  the  hat  ? 

^aben  ®ie  ben  ^ut  ? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 

3a/  mein  ^ttx,  i4)  ^aU  ben  ^nL 

The  ribhon. 

bad  SBanb  i 

the  salt. 

hai  ^ali  i 

the  table. 

ben  Z\\d)  i 

the  sugar. 

ben  3ucfer  $ 

the  paper. 

ha^  papier. 

Obs.  The  Germans  begin  all  subi 

stantives  with  a  capital  letter. 

Masctdme, 

Neuter, 

Sou,            my. 

NoM.       mein. 

mein. 

Gbn.        of  my. 

Gen.        meinet. 

meinet. 

Dat.        to  my. 

Dat.        meinem. 

meinem. 

Ace.             my. 

Ace.        meinen. 

mein. 

2^V/  you,  is  declined  like  mein. 

Example : 

. 

Masculine, 

Neuter, 

NoM.            your. 

NoM.          2^t. 

2t)tK 

Gbn.        of  your. 

Gbn.           2^M, 

Sire«. 

Dat.        to  your. 

Dat.          S^rem. 

Sirem. 

Ace.           your. 

Ace.           3t)ren. 

Sir. 

1  To  Professors. — Each  lesson  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupiJs, 
who  should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  professor 
should  IÜSO  exercise  his  pupils  by  putting  the  (questions  to  them  in 
various  ways.  Each  lesson,  except  the  fourth,  include^,  three  opera» 
tiona :  the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over  the  exercises  of  the 
most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  patting  to  them  the  questions  contained 
in  the  printed  exercises ;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next  lesson ; 
and  lasUv  puts  fresh  Questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons. 
The  teacner  may  diviae  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  or  even 
make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of  his  pupils. 

'  Sit  with  a  small  letter  signifies  their,  and  has  the  same  deaeik«ioTi 
u  Sir;  pour. 


Have  you  my  hat  ? 

Yesj  Sir,  I  have  your  hat 

Have  you  my  ribbon  ? 
I  have  your  ribbon. 


^ahtn  ®;e  methen  ^ut? 

3a/  mein  J^txx,  idt)  ^a6e   3^ren 

^aUn  @te  mein  Sßanh  ? 
Sd^  ^abe  3^r  SSanb. 


EXERCISE. 
1. 
Have  you  the  salt  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt. — Have  you 
your  salt  ? — I  have  my  salt. — Have  you  the  table  ? — I  have  the 
table. — Have  you  my  table  ? — I  have  your  table. — Have  you  the 
sugar  ? — I  have  the  sugar. — Have  you  your  sugar  ? — I  have  my 
sugar. — Have  you  the  paper  ? — ;I  have  the  paper. — Have  you  my 
paper  ? — 1  have  your  paper  '. 


'  Pupils  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress»  may  compose  a  great 
many  phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exercises; 
but  they  must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them.  They 
should  mso  make  separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives,  pro- 
nouns, and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  more  easily,  when  they  require  to 
refer  to  them  in  writing  their  lessons. 


FIFTH  LESSON. 

giinfte  gectioiu 


SBel^et/  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  tec 

Masc.       Neuter, 
Which.        </    NoM.    welder.  •  »eld^. 

Ace.     welc^n.     n>el(^<. 


{ 


Declemion  of  an  Adjective  preceded  ly  the  Definite  Article^Qf 
a  word  which  hcLS  the  same  termination  ^ 

Masc,  Neut, 


NOM. 

the  good. 

NoM. 

bcr  gute. 

^ai  gute. 

Gen. 

of  the  good. 

.Gen. 

beö  guten. 

bed  guten. 

Dat. 

to  the  good. 

Dat. 

bem  guten. 

bem  guten. 

Ace. 

the  good. 

Ace. 

ben  guten. 

bad  gute. 

Observation,  Adjectives  vary  m  their  declension  when  preceded 
by:  mein/  my;  S^t/  your;  or  by  one  of  the  following  words;  ein# 
a;  fetni  no,  none;  ^ein/  thy;  fein/  his;  i^r/  her;  unfet/our;  6uer/ 
your.    Example. 

Masc.  Neut, 


NoM.  my  good. 

Gen.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Ace.  my  good. 


N.  mein     guter,  mein      guted. 

G.  metneö  guten,  meine«   guten. 

D.  meinem  guten,  meinem  guten. 

A.  meinen  guten,  mein      gutes. 


Good, 

gut$ 

bad. 

f*le*t5' 

beautiful  or  fine. 

Wm 

«giy> 

^»m  i 

great,  big,  or  large. 

grof. 

Have  you  the  good  sugar  ? 
Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  good  sugar. 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon  ? 
I  have  the  fine  ribbon. 
Which  hat  have  you  ? 
I  have  my  ugly  hat. 
Which  ribbon  have  you  ? 
I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


^aben  ®ie  ben  guten  Sucf er  ? 
3a/  mein  ^err/  id)  i^aht  ben  guten 

Sucfer. 
.^aben  @ie  hat  fd)bne  IBanb  ?   ' 
2d)  ^aU  bad  fd}6ne  Sanb. 
SSeld^en  ^ut  jiaben  @ie  ? 
2d)  ^aU  meinen  (&$li(^en  ^nt 
SSeld)ed  S9anb  ^aben  @ie? 
2d)  ^abe  3^r  \d)bnU  S3anb. 


^  As  biefer/  this ;  jener/  that.  &c. 


8 


EXERCISE. 
2. 

Have  you.  the  fine  hat  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  fine  hat. — Have 
you  my  bad  bat  ? — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Have  you  the  good 
salt  ? — I  have  the  bad  salt. — Have  you  your  good  salt  ? — 1  have 
my  good  salt.— Which  salt  have  you  ? — I  have  your  good  salt. — 
Which' sugar  have  you  ? — I  have  my  good  sugar. — Have  you  my 
good  sugar  ? — I  have  your  good  sugar. — Which  table  have  you  ? 
-r-I  have  the  fine  table. — Have  you  my  fine  table  ? — I  have  your 
fine  table. — Which  paper  have  you  ? — I  have  the  bad  paper. — 
Have  you'  my  ugly  paper  ? — I  have  your  ugly  paper. — Whick 
bad  hat  have  you  ? — I  have  my  bad  hat. — Which  fine  ribbon  have 
you  ?-I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


SIXTH  LESSON. 


.  (StißU  gcction. 

( 

Masc.          Neut. 

lt.         J 

NoM.        cr.               ti. 

l 

Ace.         i^n.             e<. 

Not. 

9li*t. 

I  have  noL 

34)  ^abe  ni^t 

No,  Sir. 

9teini  mein  *^cr. 

Have  you  the  table  ? 

^benS^iebenSifd)? 

Xo,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. 

9lein/  mein  ^err^  i^  babe  ibn  n  i  (!^  t 

Have  yoa  the  paper  ? 

^aben  @ie  baö  papier? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  no/. 

9{cin/  mein  «^erv/id)  (;abe  ct  nid^t 

llie  stone. 

ber  Stein  i 

the  cloth. 

ba«  Sud) ) 

the  wood. 

baö  «^ola  9 

the  leather. 

hat  £eber  i 

the  lead. 

bad  iBlci  i 

the  gold. 

bad  ®olb. 

Obs.  Qn  and  crn  are  used  to  form  adjectives,  and  denote  the  ma- 

terials of  anything. 

Of. 

oon^ 

golden  or  of  gold. 

()olbcn  $ 

leaden  —  of  lead, 

bleiern  5 

stone   —  of  stone. 

jleinern  5 

pretty. 

böbfd)(arli9)} 

leathern. 

lebern. 

Have  you  the  pa])er  hat  ? 

*^aben  ^ie  ben  papierenen  ^ut? 

1  have  it  not. 

3(6  ^ahe  ibn  nid)t. 

The  wooden  table. 

ben  bbl^emen  Zi\d)  i 

the  horse  of  stone« 

baö  fteinerne  ^fecb  1 

the  coat. 

ben  9{oct  (ba<  JClcib) } 

the  horse. 

ba«  9)ferb  j 

the  dog. 

ben  ^unb  i 

the  shoe. 

ben  Sd)u$  $ 

the  thread. 

ben  Saben  1 

the  stocking. 

ben  ©trumpf  i 

the  thread  stocking. 

ben  gwtrnenen  Strumpf/  ben  3»)ivn< 

jirumpf/  ben  fdbenen  Strumpfe 

the  candlestick. 

ben  Ceudjter  i 

the  golden  ribbon. 

ba«  solbene  S3anb. 

10 


EXERCISE. 

3. 

Have  }ou  the  wooden  table  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which 
table  have  you  ? — I  have  the  stone  table.— Have  you  my  golden 
candlestick  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  stocking  have  you  ? — I 
have  the  thread  (fdben)  stocking. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  ? 
— ^I  have  not  your  thread  stocking.— Which  coat  have  you  ? — I 
have  my  cloth  (tud)cn)  coat — Which  horse  have  you  ? — I  have 
the  wooden  horse. — Have  you  my  leathern  shoe  ? — I  have  it  not. 
— Have  you  the  leaden  horse  ?-^I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your 
good  wooden  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  wood  have  you  ? — 
I  have  your  good  wood, — Have  you  my  good  gold  ? — I  have  it 
not. — Which  gold  have  you  ? — I  have  the  good  gold. — Which 
stone  have  you  ? — I  have  your  fine  stone. — Which  ribbon  have 
you  ? — I  have  your  golden  ribbon. — Have  you  my  fine  dog  ?— rl 
have  it.-7-Have  you  my  ugly  horse  ? — I  have  it  not. 


II 


SEVENTH  LESSON 

©icbentc  gection. 


The  chest,  the  trunk. 

hen  Äoffer  i 

the  hutton. 

ben  Änopf ; 

the  money. 

bad  ®e(b. 

Anything,  something^ 

@tmad. 

Not  anything,  nothing. 

md)H. 

Have  you  anything  ? 

^aUn  ^ic  etwas. 

I  have  nothing. 

3d)  f)aht  9lid»t«. 

'I'he  cheese. 

ben  icdfe  j 

the  old  hread. 

ha^  alte  93rob  i 

the  pretty  dog. 

ben  ^ubfd^en  (artigen)  ^unb ) 

the  silver  (Inetal), 

ba^  Silber  $ 

the  silver  ribbon. 

bag  filberne  IBanb. 

Are  you  hungry  ? 

r  ®inb  ®ie  hungrig  ? 
L  t  »&öben  ®ie  junger  *  ? 

I  am  hungry. 

f  Zd)  bin  hungrig. 
I  t  3(^  ^dht  junger. 

Are  you  thirsty  ? 

f  @inb@ieburjlig? 
I  t  «Sxib^n  ®ic  ©urft  *  ? 

I  am  thirstv. 

f  3*  bin  burjlig. 

1 

Are  you  sleepy  ? 

©inb®icf(^liferig? 

I  am  sleepy. 

3d)Mnf*iafeng? 

Are  you  tired  ? 

@inb  @ie  mübe  ? 

I  am  no^  tired. 

3(i^Mn  nic^t  mübe. 

Q^^Ae  (genitive). 


Masc. 
Neut 


;•} 


beg. 


06«.    Nouns  of  the  masculine  or  neuter  gender  take  g  or  ed  in  the 
genitive  case  singular. 


'  As  in  French :  Aves-vousfaim  f 
•    —       —        Aves'vous  8oif? 
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The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor, 
the  dog*8,  or  of  the  dof^, 
the  baker's,  or  of  the  baker, 
the    neighbour's,    or    of   the 

neighbour, 
of  the  salt. 


beS  ®df)netberd  $ 
M  «^unbeS  I 
Ui  93&ceerd  $ 
beö  9ta(^bar6  5 

be6  (Salseg, 


llie  baker's  dog, 
ITie  tailor's  coat. 


{ 
{ 


ber  ^unh  M  fBhdMr 
beg  S3äc!er§  ^nrib. 
ber  9loc{  beg  (Sd)netber6/ 
be§  ©^neibcrö  9Joc5\ 


EXERCISE. 

4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk  ? — I  have  not  the  leathern  trunk« 
Have  you  my  pretty  trunk  ? — I  have  not  your  pretty  trunk. — 
Which  trunk  have  you  ? — I  liave  the  wooden  trunk. — Have  you 
my  old  button  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  money  have  you  ? — I 
have  the  good  money. — Which  cheese  have  you? — I  have  the  old 
cheese.: — Have  you  anything? — I  have  something. — Have  you 
my  large  dog  ? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good  gold  ? — I 
have  it.— Which  dog  have  you  ? — I  have  the  tailor's  dog. — Have 
you  the  neighbour's  large  dog? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  the 
dog's  golden  ribbon  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — Which  coat  have 
you  ? — I  have  the  tailor's  good  coat. — Have  you  the  neighbour's 
good  bread? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  rib- 
bon ? — I  have  it. — Have  you  my  pretty  dog's  ribbon  ? — I  have 
it  not. — Have  you  the  good  baker's  good  horse  ? — I  have  it. — 
Have  you  the  good  tailor's  horse? — I  have  it  not. — Are  you 
hungry  ? — I  am  hungry. — Are  you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy. — 
Which  candlestick  have  you  ? — I  have  the  golden  candlestick  of 
my  good  baker« 


'  The  first  o{  these  two  expressions  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred in  poetr)'. 
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EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Z^U  gccHon. 


Anything  or  something  good. 
Nothing  or  not  anything  bad, 

Have  you  aii3rtbiiig  good  ? 
1  have  nothing  bad. 


tttoat  @uted. 

j  ^aUn  ®{e  ettca^  ®ute6  ? 
I  3*  ^abe  nidjti  ©d)Ic^tf«. 


}VhatF 

What  have  you  ? 
What  have  you  good  ? 
I  have  the  good  bread. 

That  or  the  one. 


3c^  ^abe  bag  gute  S3rob. 


{ 


The  neighbour's,  or  that  of  the 

neighbour. 
The  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor. 


Masc,    ben. 
Neut,     büö. 

ben  beg  ^lad^bard. 
bad  beg  ©d^netberg. 


Or. 

The  book. 
Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  the 

neighbour  ? 
I  have  that  of  the  neighbour. 
Have  you  your  hat  or  the  baker's? 


Cbcr. 

bag  l@ud). 

^aUn  @te  mein  !8vLd)  ober  bag  beg 

s«a4barg? 
3cf)  t)abt  bag  beg  9lad)barg. 
«f)aben  @ie  3^ren  ^\xt  ober  ben  bei 

S3&c!erg  ? 


EXERCISE. 
5. 
Have  you  my  book  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have  you  1 
— I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly  ? — I  have 
nothing  ugly.  I  have  something  pretty. — Which  table  have  you? 
I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the  baker's  dog  or  the  neigh- 
bour's ? — 1  have  the  neighbour's. — ^What  have  you  ? — I  have 
nothing. — Have  you  the  good  or  bad  sugar? — I  have  the  good. 
— Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  or  bad  horse? — I  have  the 
good  (one*). — Have  you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick?— 
I  have  the  silver  candlestick. — Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper 
or  that  of  my  tailor  ? — I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — Are  you  hun- 
gry or  thirsty  ? — I  am  hungry. — Are  you  sleepy  or  tired  ? — I  am 
tired. — ^What  have  you  pretty  ? — I  have  nothing  pretty. — Have 
von  the  leather  shoe  ? — I  have  it  not. 


1  Words  in  the  exercises  between  parentheses  are  not  to  be  trans- 
lated. 
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NINTH  LESSON. 

SReunte  Section. 


Have  you  m}  coat  or  the  tailor's  ? 
I  have  yours. 


«^aben  0te  meinen  Stod  oUt  ben 

teg  @({)netberd?  - 
^^  ^abe  ben  3^rt^en. 


Mine, 


Yours, 


{ 


Mose,  Neut, 

NoM.  ber  meintge.    bat  meinige. 
Ace.   ben  meinigen.  bag  meinige. 

{NoM.  ber  Si^rige.     bag  Si^rige. 
Ace.   ben  Sfind^n.  hat  ^inQt, 

Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as:  ber  metnige/  mine;  ber  ^^viQtt 
yours ;  ber  feinigc/  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like  adjectives  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  (See  Lesson  V.) 

Obs.  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns :  mein/  my ;  S^t» 
your ;  fein/  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the  absolute  possessive  pronouns :  bee 
meinige/  mine ;  ber  ^i^txQif  yours,  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine 
in  er  and  in  the  neuter  in  eg.    Ex. : 


Is  this  your  hat  ? 

No,  Sir,  it  is  not  mine,  but  yours. 

Is  this  my  book  ? 

No,  it  is  not  vours,  but  mine. 


3jtbag3^c*ut? 

S'lein/    mein    »&err/   es   t(t    nic^t 

meiner/  fonbern  S^rer. 
S ft  bag  mein  SBuc^  ? 
S'lein/  eg  ifl  md)t  S^rcg/  fonbern 

meineg. 


The  man, 

the  stick, 
my  brother, 
the  shoemaker, 
the  merchant, 
the  friend. 
Have  you  the  merchant's  stick  or 
yours? 


r  ber  a^ann  (vir)  ; 


ber  SKenfd)  (gen.  en/  homo) ; 
ber  ^tod  5 
mein  SSruber  5 
ber  ^d^ui^mac^er  5 
ber  Kaufmann  5 
ber  greunb. 

«§)aben  @ie  ben  @tocf  beg  JCauf« 
manng  ober  ben  Sfingen  ? 


Neither, 
Nor. 

I  have   neither   the   merchant's 
suck  nor  mine. 


SBeber. 

34  ^aht  tt>eber  ben  ©tod  beg  JCauf« 
manng  ncc^  ben  meinigen. 
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*  1.  *i.'   *_»  f  »&aben  ©if  »junger  ober  SDurfl? 

Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ?  {  ^^^  ^.^  ^^„^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty.    /  3*  ^^  »eber  junger  no«  JDurfl- 

EXERCISE. 
6. 
Have  you  your  cloth  or  mine? — I  have  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's. — Have  you  my 
stick  or  yours  ?^ — I  have  mine. — Have  you  the  shoemaker's  shoe 
or  the  merchant's  ?-^I  have  neither  the  shoemaker's  nor  the  mer- 
chant's.— Have  you  my  brother's  coat  ? — I  have  it  not. — Which 
paper  have  you? — I  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  dog  or 
my  friend's  ? — 1  have  your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stock- 
ing or  my  brother's  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — 
Have  you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  my  friend  ? — 
I  have  neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. — Which 
bread  have  you  ? — 1  have  mine. — Which  ribbon  have  you  ? — 
I  have  yours. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  cheese  ? — I  have 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad. — Have  you  anything? — I   have 
nothing. — Have  you  my  pretty  or  my  ugly  dog? — I  have  neither 
your  pretty  nor  your  ugly  dog. — Have  you  my  friend's  stick  ? — 
1  have  it  not. — ^Are  you  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — I  am  neither  sleepy 
nor  hungry. -T-Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  ? — I  have  neither 
the  good. nor  the  bad. — Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's? — 1 
have  neither  yours  nor  the  man's. — What  have  you  ?— I  have 
nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired  ? — I  am  not  tired. 
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TENTH  LESSON. 

Sel^nte  Section« 


The  cork, 
the  corkscrew, 
the  umbrella, 
the  boy. 


ber  ?)fropf  Ö>fropfen)j 

ter  ?)fropfjic^er  (^fropfcnsic^er)  5 

ter  9ledenf(^trm  i 

ber  ^nabe  (gen.  n). 


Obs,    All  masculine  substantives  ending  in  e/  take  n  in  the  genitive 
'  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termination  in  all  the  cases  of  the  singulai' 
and  pluraL 


The  Frenchman, 
the  carpenter, 
the  hammer, 
the  iron, 
iron  or  of  iron, 
the  naii, 
the  pencil, 
the  thimble, 
the  coffee, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit. 


I  bergranjofe  (gen.  n)s 
Der  3immermann ) 
ber  «jammer  9 
bag@ifenj 
eifern  (adjective) ; 
ber  9ladel  i 
berS5leiflift$ 
ber  gin9erf)ut  i 
ber  Kaffee  $ 
ber  «ßonig  ^ 
ber  SiDtebacf. 


.    Havel? 
You  have. 
What  have  I  ? 
You  have  the  carpenter's  hammer. 

Have  I  the  nail  ? 
You  have  it. 
Have  I  the  bread  ? 
You  have  it. 
I  am  right. 
I  am  wrong. 
Am  I  right  ? 


»&abe.t(ft? 

@te  ^aben. 

SBaS  i^ahz  ic^  ?  . 

@te  ^aben  ben  jammer  Ui  Urn» 

mcrmannS. 
^aht  id)  htn  ^aficU 
^ie  ^aben  i^n. 
^aht  id)  bag  SSrob  ? 
^ie  ^aben  e§. 
t  Sei  t^aht  SRed)t. 
1 3^  ^<^be  Unred)t. 
1 4>abe  id)  Wec^t. 


If 

EXERCISE. 
7. 

I  have  neither  the  baker*8  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend. — Are 
you  sleepy  ? — I  am  not  sleepy.     I  am  hungry. — You  are  not 
hungry. — Have  I  the  cork  ? — No,  Sir,  you  have  it  not. — Have  I 
the  carpenter's  wood  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  1  the  French- 
man's good  umbrella  ? — You  have  it. — Have  I  the  carpenter's 
iron  nail  or  yours  ? — You  have  mine. — You  have  neither  the 
carpenter's  nor  mine. — Which  pencil  have  I  ? — You  have  that  of 
the  Frenchman. — Have  I  your  thimble  or  that,  of  the  tailor  ? — 
You  have  neither  mine  nor  that  of  the  tailor. — Which  umbrella 
have  1  ? — You  have  my  good  umbrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's 
good  honey  ? — You  have  it  not. — Which  biscuit  have  1  ? — You 
have  that  of  my  good  neighbour. — Have  you  my  coffee  or  that 
of  my  boy  ? — 1  have  that  of  your  good  boy. — Have  you  your 
cork  or  mine  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — What  have  you  ? 
—I  have  my  good  brother's  good  pencil. — Am  I  right  ? — You 
are  right. — Am  I  wrong  ? — You  are  not  wrong.— Am  I  right  or 
wrong  ? — ^You  are  neither  right  nor  wrong. — You  are  hungry. — 
You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — You 
have  neither  the  good  coffee  nor  the  good  sugar. — What  have  1  i^ 
— You  have  nothing. 
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ELEVENTH   LESSON. 

eiftc  gtction. 


Have  I  the  iron  or  the  golden 

nail? 
You  have  neither  the  iron  nor  the 
golden  naiL 

The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  hag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth. 


WhoF 
Who  has  F 

Who  has  the  trunk  ? 

The  man  has  the  trunk. 

The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 

Who  has  it  ? 

The  young  man  has  it. 

The  young  man  has  it  not. 


He  has. 
He  has  the  knife. 
He  has. nof  the  knife. 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  man  ? 
Has  the  painter  ? 
Has  the  friend  ? 
Has    the    hoy    tl:e    carpenter's 

hammer? 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  youth  it  ? 
Is  he  thirsty  ? 
He  is  thirsty. 
Is  he  tired? 
He  is  not  tired. 


^abe  id)  ben   eifemen    ober   ben 

golbenen  9taQel  ? 
<Sie  ^aben  meber  ben  eifemen  nod) 

ben  dolbenen  9tage(. 
ha^  &d)afi 

ber  «^mmet  (ber  ^ä^hp^)  ^    "" 
bag  .^u^n  9 
bag  @(^ff  > 
ber  ^c{  5 

ber  junge  fO^enfd)  (gen  en)  i 
ber  Sungttng. 


fSer? 
fBer  ^at^ 

SBer  ^atbenJtofferV 

}Der  ^ann  ^t  ben  Coffer. 

S)er  ^ann  i)at  ben  Coffer  ntc^t. 

2Ber  f)at  it)n  ? 

iDer  junge  SKenfd)  ^at  ii^n. 

^ec  junge  fO^enfd)  i)at  ii)h  ntd)t. 


(5r  ^at 

(5r  f)at  ha^  sOceffer. 

er  f)at  ba§  SRcffer  nid)t. 

@r  i)at  eg. 

^at  ber  «Kann  ? 

^at  ber  SDJater  ? 

^at  ber  grcunb? 

«ßat  ber  ^nabe  ben  jammer  be< 

gimmermanng  ? 
6r  ^at  i^n. 

»&at  i^n  ber  Jüngling  ? 
3 ft  er  burftig  ?  (»&at  er  2)urft  ?) 
(5r  ift  burftig.  (ßx  ^at  JCurjl.^ 
Sftcr  mübc? 
@r  ift  nic^t  mube. 
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EXERCISES. 
8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 
— Has  the  friend  my  hat  ? — He  has  it. — He  has  it  not. — Who 
has  my  sheep  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has- my  large  sack  ? 
— ^The  baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  toy  book  ? — He  has  it  not  ? 
— What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  the  hammer  or  the 
nail  ? — He  has  neither  the  hammer  nor  the  nail. — Has  he  my 
umbrella  or  my  stick  ? — He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your 
stick. — Has  he  my  coffee'  or  my  sugar  ? — He  has  neither  your 
coffee  nor  your  sugar ;  he  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's 
biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has  neither  your  brother's 
nor  that  of  the  Frenchman ;  he  has  that  of  the  good  boy. — ^Which 
ship  has  he  ? — He  has  my  good  ship. — Has  he  the  old  sheep  or 
the  ram  ? 

9; 

Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter  ?— He  has 
neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — Who  has  my  brother's 
fine  dog  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — ^What  has  my  friend  ? — He  has 
the  baker*s  good  bread. — He  has  the  good  neighbour's  good 
chicken. — ^What  have  you? — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  my 
bag  or  yours  ? — I  have  that  of  your  friend. — Have  I  your  good 
knife  ? — You  have  it. — ^You  have  it  not. — Has  the  youth  it 
i^at  e«)? — He  has  it  not. — ^What  has  he? — He  has  something 
good. — He  has  nothing  bad. — Has  he  anything? — He  has 
'  nothing.— Is  he  sleepy  ? — He  is  not  sleepy.  He  is  hungry.-— 
Who  is  hungry  ?-^The  young  man  is  hungry. — ^Your  friend  is 
hungry. — Youi  brother's  boy  is  hungry.— My  shoemaker's  brother 
is  hungry. — My  good  tailor's  boy  is  thirs^. — ^Which  man  has 
my  book.  ? — The  big  (d^of)  man  has  it. — ^Which  man  has  my 
horse  ? — ^Your  friend  has  it. — He  has  your  good  cheese. — Hat 
he  it  ? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 


c2 
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TWELFTH  LESSON- 

Swolfte  «ection. 

The  peasant, 
the  ox, 
the;  cook, 
the  bird. 

bet  S3auer  (gen.  n)  j 
bcr  £)d)fc  i 
ber  ^od)  i 
ber  S3o9el. 

His. 


Masc,  Neut. 

{NoM.        fein/  fein. 

Ace.         feinen/  fein. 

Obs,  A,  The  conjunctive  possessive  pronoun  fetn  is  declined  like  mein 
and  3^t.  (See  Lessons  IV.  and  V.) 


The  servant. 

ber  SBebiente  5 

the  broom. 

ber  23efen. 

Has  the  servant  his  broom  ? 

»iQat  ber  SBebiente  feinen  SSefcn 

His  eye. 

fcin2Cu9e5 

his  foot. 

feinen  guf  5 

his  rice. 

feinen  SfJeiS. 

Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or  that 

^at  ber  JCod^  fein  ^ui)n  ober  bad 

of  the  peasant  i 

beg  S3auern  ? 

He  has  his  own. 

@r  ^at  t>ai  feinige. 

• 

His  or  Aw  Gum  (absolute  posses-  r 
sive  pronoun).  1 

Has   the   servant   his   trunk  or 

mine } 
He  has  his  own. 
Have  you  your  shoe  or  his  ? 

1  have  his. 


Somebody  or  anybody,  some  one 
or  any  one  (indefinite  pronoun). 

Has  anybody  my  hat  ? 
Somebody  has  it. 


I 

{ 


Mose,  Neai. 

NoM.    ber  feinige.      bag  feinigc. 
Ace.     ben  feinigen,    bag  feinige. 

^at  ber   S3ebiente   feinen   hoffet 

ober  ben  meinigen  ? 
@r  ^at  ben  feinigen, 
«^aben  @ie  S^ren  @(^uf)  ober  ben 

feinigen?  . 
3c^  ^abe  ben  feinigen. 

3emanb. 
3emanbeg. 
3emanbem. 
3emanben. 

^at  3emanb  meinen  «^ut? 

S^manb  ^at  ii)n. 
Q^  ^at  i^n  3emanb. 
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Who  has  ray  stick'  ?  1  SBec  t)at  meinen  @to(t  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  '  9liemanb  ^at  i^tu 


iVb  one,  npbody  or  no/  anybody.,      \  91  i e m a  n b. 

06^.  B.  9liemanb  is  declined  exactly  like  Semänb. 

Who  has  my  ribbon  ?  ;  SBer  ^at  mein  S3anb  ? 

Nobody  has  it.  I  9liemanb  ^at  ed. 

Nobody  has  his  broom.  I  9liemanb  ^at  feinen  S3e{cn. 

EXERCISES. 

10. 

Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  ? — I  have 
neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook.-r-Has  the  pea- 
sant his  rice  ? — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  2 — I  have  it  not. — Has 
his  boy  the  servant's  broom  ? — He  has  it. — Who  has  the  boy's 
pencil  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  your  brother  my  stick  or  that  of 
the  painter  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter  ;  bb 
has  his  own. — Has  he  the  good  or  bad  money  ? — He  has  neither 
the  good  nor  the  bad. — Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse  ? 
— He  has  neither  the  wooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has 
he  good  ? — He  has  my  good  honey.— -Has  my  neighbour's  boy 
my  book  ? — He  has  it  not  — Which  book  has  he  ?  He  has  his 
fine  book. — Has  he  my  book  or  his  own  ? — He  has  his  own. — 
Who  has  my  gold  button  ? — Nobody  has  it. — Has  any  body  my 
thread  stocking  ? — Nobody  has  it. 

11. 

Which  ship  has  the  merchant? — He  has  his  own. — ^Which  horse 
has  my  friend  ? — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his  dog  ? — He  has  it. 
not. — Who  has  his  dog? — Nobody  has  it. — ^Who  has  my  brother's 
umbrella  ? — Somebody  has  it. — Which  broom  has  the  servant  ? — 
He  has  his  own. — Is  anybody  hungry  ?-T-Nobody  is  hungry. — 
Is  anybody  sleepy  ? — Nobody  is  sleepy. — Is  any  one  tired  ? — 
No  one  is  tired. — Who  is  right  ? — Nobody  is  right. — Have  I  his 
biscuit  ? — You  have  it  not. — Have  1  his  good  brother's  ox  ? — 
You  have  it  not. — Which  chicken  have  I  ? — You  have  his. — Is 
anybody  wrong  ? — Nobody  is  wrong. 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON. 

©reijcldiitc  gection* 


The  sailor^ 

• 

ber  fDlatrofe/  bcr  S3cotdIne(i(«t  $ 

the  chair. 

bee  @tui^l  5 

the  looking-glass^ 

bcr  @pic0cl  5 

the  candle. 

t>a^  £i^t  5 

the  tree. 

bcr  fSaum  5 

the  garden; 

bcr  ®artcn  j 

the  foreigner. 

bcr  grcmbc  i 

the  glove^ 

bcr  «§)anbf({)ul). 

This  a68. 

bicfcr  ©fel  j 

that  hay. 

bicfc«  (bicf)  *eö. 

The  grain. 

bag  ^orn  5 

the  com. 

bag  @^ctrcibe 

This  man. 

bicfcr  fDlann  5 

that  man. 

jener  fDlann  $ 

.  this  book. 

bicfeg  (bicf  0  S3u(^  ^ 

that  hook. 

iencg  S3u(i^. 

N.     G.    D.    A. 

This  or  this  one. 

MiofÄC.    bicfcr— eg— cm—cn. 

That  or  that  one. 

Neut     icncg— eg— cm— eg. 

Obs,  It  will  be  perceived  that  bicfcr  and  Jener  are  declined  exactly 
like  the  definite  article.  (3ee  Lesson  IV.)  The  English  almost  always 
use  that  when  the  Germans  use  bicfeg.  In  German  tcncr  is  only 
employed  when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken  of  before,  or 
to  make  an  immediate  comparison  between  two  things  or  persons. 
Therefore,  whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be 
translated  by  bicfcr. 

Have  you  this  hat  or  that  one  ?       |    Jg>aUn  @ic  bicfen  ober  Jenen  «^ut  ? 


^  ^icf  or  bieg  is  often  used  for  bicfeg  in  the  nommative  and  accusa- 
tive neuter,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  by  a  substantive,  and 
when  it  represents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


2a 


But.         I    2Cber/  foncein. 

Obs,  Kbit  is  used  after  affirmative  or  negative  propositions ;  fonbern 
18  only  used  after  negative  propositions. 


I  have  not  this,  but  that  one. 

Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or 
that  one  ? 

He  has  this,  but  not  that  one. 

Have   you  this   looking-glass  or 
that  one  ? 

1  have  neither  this  nor  that  one. 

That  ox, 
the  letter, 
the  note, 
the  horse-shoe. 


34  fjaht  nidjt  tiefen/  fonbern  ienen. 
J^at  bet  9la(^bac  biefed  ober  jeneö 

(St  ^at  biefeS/  abet  nid^t  iened. 
«ßaben  3ie  btefen  ober  jjenen  @pie« 

^d)  i)aht  »eber  btefen  noc^  jenen. 

biefer  £)ci)fe  > 

bet  IBrief  5 

bet  ?ettel  (ha^  SSillet)  $ 

t>a^  «^ufeifen. 


EXERCISE. 
12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  that  of  the  peasant. — 
Has  that  sailor  my  looking-glass  ? — He  has  it  not. — Have  you 
this  candle  or  that  one  ? — ^^I  have  this  one. — Have  you  the  hay  of 
my  garden  or  that  of  yours  ? — I  have  neither  that  of  your  garden 
nor  that  of  mine,  but  that  of  the  foreigner. — Which  glove  have 
you  ? — I  have  his  glove. — Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  ? — He 
has  his  own. — ^Who  has  my  good  candle  ? — This  man  has  it. — 
Who  has  that  looking-glass  ? — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has 
your  servant  (ß^t  SSebienter)  ? — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — 
Has  he  that  man*s  book  ? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that  man,  but 
that  of  this  boy. — ^Which  ox  has  this  peasant  ? — He  has  that  of  your 
neighbour. — Have  I  your  letter  or  his? — You  have  neither  mine 
nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend. — Have  you  this  horse's  hay  ? — 
I  have  not  its  hay,  but  its  shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or 
his  own  ? — He  has  that  of  the  sailor. — Has  this  foreigner  my 
glove  or  his  own  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that 
of  his  friend. — Are  you  hungry  or  thiirsty  ? — I  am  neither  hungry 
nor  thirsty,  but  sleepy. — Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither 
sleepy  nor  hungry,  but  tired. — Am  I  right  or  wrong? — You  are 
neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  your  good  boy  is  wrong. — Have 
I  the  good  or  the  bad  knife  ? — You  have  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad,  but  the  ugly  (one).— What  have  I  ? — You  have  nothing 
good  but  something  bad. — Who  has  my  ass  ? — The  peasant  has 
it. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON, 

SSierjcl[)nte  Section» 


/hat  or  which  (relative  pronoun) 


■{ 


N.      G.    D.    A. 

Mose,    »clever — cs— em — ciu 
Neut,     tpctc^cö— c§— em— Co. 


Obs»  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pronoun  koeld^er  is 
declined  like  the  definite  article,  whkh  may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but 
then  the  masculine  and  neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffcn  instead 
of  beg.    S&<?ld>(i;  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 


Have  you  the  hat,  which  my  bro- 
ther has  ? 

I  have  not  the  hat,  which  your 
brother  has. 

Have  you  the  horse,  which  I 
have? 

I  have  the  horse,  which  you  have. 


«^aben  @te  ben  «^ut/  weld)en  mdi 

IBruber  %Oit  ? 

Sd^  %(xU  ni^t  ben  ^ut/  »eld)en  St)- 

S3ruber  1;^<iit 
^aben  @te  \)a^  $ferb/  »eld)rg  t4 

3 (ft  ^abc  bag  ^fcrb/  ireldfjeS  (Sic 
(;aben. 


TAa/^  or  the  one  (determinative 
pronoun). 


Mose,  Neut, 

NoM.    berienige.  baSjentge. 

Gen.    beSienigen.  begjemgen. 

Dat.    bemjenigen.  bcmicnigen. 

Ace.     benjenigen.  ba^jenige. 


Oöy.  B,  iDerjenige  is  always  used  with  a  relative  pronoun,  to 
determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which  that  pronoun  relates.  It  is 
compounded  of  the  definite  article  and  jentg/  and  declined  like  an 
adjective  preceded  by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  the  modification  pointed 
out  in  the  foregoing  obsen'ation,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

, .  ,  r  3(ft  babe  benjemgen/  irel5jen    @i« 

I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  you  1       fcaben 


have. 


V.  3(ft  ^Cihi  ben/  n>etd)en  @te  I^al-eu. 


You  have  that  which  I  hav 


re.        <         ^aU. 
V.  @te  haU 


@ie  ^aben  badjentge/  mld)ii   i4 
@te  ^aben  bag»  n?eld}ed  iä)  ^aht. 


T%at  which  or  the  one  which. 
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^ 

Masculine. 

NOM. 

berientde#  weld)er. 

1   Ace. 

tenjenigcn/  »eldS^n. 

) 

Neuter. 

'    NoM. 

badjenige/  welched. 

^  Ace. 

badicnidC/  ivelc^ed. 

Which  carriage  have  you  ? 

I  have  that  which  your  friend  has. 

The  carnage, 
the  house. 


SSe((^en  SBagen  ^abcn  ^te  ? 

3(^  ^abe  ben  (bcnicnigcn)/  meieren 

bet  SBagen  $ 
baS  «ßaui. 


1%e  same. 


{ 


Mose,    berfclbe  (bcr  nimüc^e). 
Neut.    baSfclbe  (bag  n&m(id)e). 


Obs,  C.  ^Derfelbc/  Me  same,  is  compounded  of  the  definite  article  and 
felb/  and  is  declined  like  berienige.  It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  make 
the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 


Have  you  the  same  stick,  which 

I  have  ? 
I  have  the  same. 
Has  that  man  the    same  cloth, 

which  you  have  ? 

He  has  not  the  same. 

Has  he  (that  is,  has  the  same 

man)  my  glove  ? 
He  has  it  not. 


.f>abcn  @ic  benfclbcn  (ben  nimlU 

d)en)  @to(f /  ben  tc^  \)abt  ? 
3c^  ^Ciht  benfelben  (ben  ndmlid^en). 
«£>at   biefer  !0{ann   baSfelbe    (bad 

n&mltd)e)   Zixdji  melted  (ba6) 

@te  ^aben  ? 
Qv  ^at  nic^t  baSfelbe  (bad  nhm» 

iidjt). 
^at  becfelbe  meinen  «£)anbfd)u^  ? 

Qx  ^at  i(in  (benfelben)  nid)t. 


EXERCISE. 

13. 

Have  you  the  garden,  which  1  have  ? — I  have  not  the  one  that 
you  have. — Which  looking-glass  have  you  ? — I  have  the  one 
which  your  brother  has. — Has  he  the  book  that  your  friend  has  ? 
— He  has  not  the  one  which  my  friend  has. — Which  candle  has 
he  ? — He  has  that  of  his  neighbour. — He  has  the  one  that  I  have. 
— Has  he  this  tree  or  that  one  ? — He  has  neither  this  nor  that, 
but  the  one  which  I  have. — Which  ass  has  the  man  ? — He  has 
the  oae  that  his  boy  has. —  Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or  mine  ? 
— He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine  ;  but  he  has  his  friend's  good 
chair. — Have  vou  the  glove  which  I  Lave,  or  the  OT\e  tl\al  m"^ 
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tailor  has  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  which  you  have,  nor  the  one 
which  your  tailor  has,  hut  my  own. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine 
shoe,  or  that  of  his  boy  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his 
boy,  but  that  of  the  good  stranger. — Which  house  has  the  baker  ? 
— He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine,  but  that  of  his  good  brother. 
— Which  carriage  have  I  ? — Have  I  mine  or  that  of  the  peasant  ? 
— ^You  have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  peasant ;  you  have  the 
one  which  I  have  ? — Have  you  my  fine  carriage  ? — I  have  it  not ; 
but  the  Frenchman  has  it. — What  has  the  Frenchman  ? — He  has 
nothing. — What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — He  has  something  fine. — 
What  has  he  fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker 
right  ? — He  is  not  wrong  ;  but  his  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right. 
— Ts  your  horse  hungry  ? — It  (SS)  is  not  hungry,  but  thirsty. — 
Have  you  my  ass's  hay  or  yours  ? — I  have  that  which  my  brother 
has. — Has  your  friend  the  same  horse  that  my  brother  has  ? — He 
has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same  coat. — Has  he  (^at  berfelbe) 
my  umbrella  ? — He  has  it  not. 


I 
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FIFTEENTH  LESSON. 

gunfjc^nte  Section. 


Declension  of  Masculine  and  Neuter  Substantives. 


I.  Singular. 

Buks. 

1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender  take  eg  or  <  in 
tlie  genitive  case  singular :  those  ending  in  ti  f  /  ii  %t  take  eg  $  sül  others, 
particularly  those  ending  in  el/  en^  er#  (^n^  and  lein/  take  g. 

2.  All  masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gnlar  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural '»  and  do  not 
soften  the  radical  vowel. 

II.  Plural. 
Butes. 

1.  All  substantives,  without  exception,  take  n  in  the  dative  case  of 
the  plural«  if  they  have  not  one  in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in  el/  en/  er  */  as 
also  diminutives  in  d)en  and  lein/  have  the  same  termination  in  the 
plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural,  masculine  substantives  take  e/  and 
neuter  substantives  ec5  and  soften  the  radical  vowels  a/  O/  U/  into 
&/  6/  Ü. 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  el/  en/  er/  the  radical 
vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  except  in  *  \ia^  .^lojter/  the  convent : 
plur.  rixt  Äiafter  K 


»  Except  ber  Ä6fe/  the  cheese;  gen.  be«  Ääfeg  5  plur.  bie  Äöfe. 

*  These  three  terminations  exactly  correspond  in  pronunciation  to  the 
English  word  Eleanor, 

*  The  declensipn  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these  rules 
will  be  separately  noted  *. 

*  For  further  details  see  my  complete  treatise  upon  the  declension  of  sab« 
Btantives  in  ^  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method." 
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The  hats, 
the  buttons, 
the  tables» 
the  houses, 
the  ribbons. 


The  threads, 
the  tailors, 
the  notes» 


hit  ^ütti 
Mr  ^n5pfe  $ 
tie  Zi^djt  i 
tie  ^dufer  *  i 
bie  35&nbec. 


bie  ^&ben  ^ 

bii  ®d}neibec  9 

bie  3ettel/  bie  fSiMte. 


The  boys, 

the  Frenchmen, 

men  or  the  men. 


hit  Knaben  $ 

bie  Si^oniof^n  i 
hit.^tn\(i)tn. 


Declension  of  Adjectives  preceded  hy  the  definite  article  in 

i/uf  plural. 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 


For  all  Genders, 
NoM.    bie  guten. 
Gbn.     ber  guten. 
Dat.     ben  guten. 
Ace.     bie  guten. 


The  good  boys. 
The  ugly  dogs. 


JDie  guten  Knaben. 
JDie  ^df  lid)en  ^unbe  *. 


Obs,    Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  possessive  ])ronoui3 
liave  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite  article. 


My  good  (plural). 


Have  you  my  good  books  ? 
I  have  your  good  books. 


i 
{ 


For  all  Genders, 
NoM.    meine    guten. 
Gen.     meiner  guten. 
Dat.     meinen  guten. 
Acc.      meine  guten. 

^abcn  ©ie  meine  guten  S5üd}er? 
Sd)  ^aht  S^re  guten  SSüd^er. 


^  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthonfjr  au/  a  is  softened.  In 
the  diphthong  eu/  u  is  not  softened,  as :  ber  gieunb/  the  friend ;  plur. 
bie  ^reunbe/  the  friends. 

*  The  word  »^unb/  dog,  does  not  soften  the  vowel  u  in  the  plural. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION    OF  SUBSTANTIVES  •. 


Subst,  Masculine. 

Subst,  Femifiiiu!, 

Subst.  Neuter. 

N. 

N.  ^ 

N. 

G. 
D. 

i  or  e6. 
or  e. 

*    s,    invariable. 

G. 
D. 

i  or  rS 
or  e. 

A. 

A  J 

A. 

N.  1      c. 

N.  ^ 

N. 

er. 

G. 
D. 

e. 

en  or  n. 

G. 

j^     >      en  or  n. 

G. 
D. 

er. 
em. 

A. 

c. 

A.\ 
EXERCISE. 

A. 

ev. 

14. 

Have  you  the  tables  ? — ^Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables. — Have  you 
my  tables  ? — No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — Have  I  your 
buttons  ? — You  have  my  buttons, — Have  I  your  fine  houses  ? — 
You  have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor  the  buttons  ? — He 
has  not  the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — Has  your  tailor  my  good 
buttons  ? — My  tailor  has  your  good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the 
boy  ? — He  has  the  gold  threads.— Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver 
threads  ? — He  has  neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads. — 
Has  the  Frenchman  the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes  ? — He  has 
neither  the  fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he  ? — He 
has  his  good  friends. — Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas  ? — He 
has  not  your  fine  umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — Has  any  one 
my  good  letters? — No  one  has  your  good  letters. —  Has  the  tailor's 
son  (bet  @o^)n)  my  good  knives  or  my  good  thimbles  ? — He  has 
neither  your  good  knives  nor  your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly 
coats  of  the  stranger's  big  (grop)  boys. — Have  I  your  friend's  good 
ribbons-? — ^You  have  not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neigh- 
bour's fine  carriage. — Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty 
sticks,  or  my  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs  ? — My  friend  has  my  good 
shoemaker's  fine  books;  but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's  pretty 
sticks  nor  your  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your  neighbour 
right  or  wrong  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Is  he  thirsty 
or  hungry  ? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor  hungry. 


'  See  "  Introductorv  Book  to  the  Method/'  containing  a  definition 
of  all  the  German  Declensions^  and  rules  on  the  gender  of  substantives. 
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SIXTEENTH  LESSON 

©ect)jc]^nte  Section. 


The  Englishman, 
the  German, 
the  Turk, 
the  small  hooks, 
tne  large  horses. 


ber  ^ngl&nber  5 
ber  ^eutfd)e  5 
ber  Surfe  9 
hit  fleinen  ^üd^er  5 
hit  Qrofcn  5>fcrbc. 


Have  the  English  the  fine  hats  I  «g)aben  bte  ©ngl&nber  bie  f(^5nen 
of  the  French  ?  1      ^öte  bet  granjofen  ? 


TAo^e. 


For  all  Genders, 
btejienigen  or  hit* 
berjenigen  —  berec. 
benjentöcn —  benen. 
biejcmgen  —  bic. 


Obs,  A,  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted  for  berjjenigC/  its 
genitive  plural  is  berer^  and  its  dative  plur.  benen.  (See  ako  Lesson 
XIV.  Obs.  B.) 


Have  you  the  books  which   the 

men  have  ? 
I  have  not  those  whicli  the  men 

have ;  but  I  have  those  which 
.     you  have. 


•t>aben  ®te  bte  SSöd^er^  mel^c  bte 

!Ol&nner  ^aben  ? 
2^   ^abe    nic^t   bieienigen  (hit), 

n)eld)e  hit  !Ol&nner  ^aben^  aber 

iä)  t)abe  hie  (biejeniöen)/  »clc^e 

©ie  ^abtn. 


The  same. 

Have  you  the  same  books,  which 

I  have  ? 
I  have  the  same. 


For  all  Genders. 
SDtefelben  >  (bie  nSmlid^cn.    See 
Lesson  XIV.  Obs.  C.) 

«g>aben  @te  biefelbcn   Sßüd)tv,  hit 

id^  i)aht  ? 
^d)  i)aht  biefelben. 


The  Italian,  the  Italians, 
the  Spaniard,  the  Spaniards, 


ber  Staliener/  bie  Stalienet  i 
ber  ©panier/  bie  ©panier** 


^  biefelben  is  declined  like  biejenigen. 

'  Nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  do  not  soften  the  radical 
Towel  in  the  plural.  (See  the  declension  of  words  derived  from  foreign 
languages.  Introductory  Book,  pages  27,  28.) 


SI 

For  all  Genders, 

{NoM.    welche    or  bie. 
Gbn.     »elc^t  —  beren. 
Dat.     n>el(l)en  -  benen. 
Ace.     totld)i    —  bie. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  »etcher/  its  genitive  case 
plural  is  not  beret/  but  beren.  (See  Lesson  XIV.  Obs,  A,).  The  geni- 
tives bejTen/  beren/  are  preferable  to  the  genitives  »eld^eS/  n7el(f)er#  being 
more  easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 

For  all  Gentlers, 
N.         G.  D.  A. 


These. 
Those. 


bicfei     btefec/     bicfcit/     biefe. 
jene/      jener/      jenen/      jene. 


Obs.  C,  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead  of  these  pronouns. 
Ikfore  a  noun  it  follows  the  regular  declension ;  but  when  alone,  it 
undergoes  the  same  changes  as  when  substituted  for  berjenige.  (See 
Obs.  A,  above.)  The  pronoun  bet/  ba§/  is  distinguished  from  the  arti- 
cle bet/  bag/  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation.  .  As  an  article,  it  throws 
the  tonic  accent  on  the  word  which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you?  SBSeld^e  S3üd)er  ^aben  3te  ? 

Have  you  these  books  or  those  ?        «£>aben  @ie  biefe  ober  jene  S3ü(^er  ? 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those. 
I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
I  have  neither  the  latter  nor  the 

former  '. 
I    have    neither    those    of    the 

Spaniards    nor    those    of  the 

Turks. 


34  ^ahi  »eber  biefe  nod^  jene. 


2^  ^aht  n>eber  bie  ber  Spanier 
nod)  hit  ber  Surfen. 


EXERCISES. 

lb.  ' 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those  ?-^~I  have  not  these,  but  those 
^Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French,  or  those  of  the  English  ?— 
I  have  not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of  the  English. — Have 
you  the  pretty  sheep  (bag  ®(^f  takes  t/  and  is  not  softened  in  the 
plural)  of  the  Turks  or  those  of  the  Spaniards  ? — I  have  neither 
those  of  the  Turks  nor  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my 
brother. — Has  your  brother  the  fine  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or 
those  of  the  Italians  ? — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor 

'  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  the  other, 
are  generally  expressed  in  German  by  biefet/  plur.  biefe/  and  jenet/  plur. 
jene/  but  m  an  inverted  order^  bicfer  referring  to  the  latter  and  icner  to 
the  former. 


ihone  of  the  ItaUans,  bat  be  bas  tbe  fine  anes  of  the  Frencii. — 
Which  oxen  bas  jour  brother  ? — He  has  those  of  tbe  Gcnnans. 
— Has  jonr  tnead  mj  large  letters  or  those  of  the  Geimans  ? — 
He  has  neither  the  one  nor  tbe  other  (See  Note  3,  LesMm  XYl.). 
— WJiich  letters  bas  he  ? — He  has  the  smaQ  letters  wbidi  jou 
bare. — Have  I  these  booses  or  those  ? — Ton  bare  neither  these 
nor  those. — ^Which  houses  have  I  ? — ^Ton  bare  those  of  tbe  Eng- 
lishw — Has  any  one  the  tall  tailor^s  gold  buttons  ? — ^Nobodj  bas 
tbe  tailor^s  gold  buttons,  but  somebody  bas  those  of  your  firiend. 

16. 
Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  ? — ^You 
bare  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of  your  hoy»  but 
those  of  the  great  Turks. — Has  tbe  Turk  my  fine  horse  ? — He 
has  it  not. — ^Wbich  horse  bas  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Has  your 
neighbour  my  chicken  or  my  sheep  ? — My  neighbour  has  neither 
your  chicken  nor  your  sheep. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  nothing 
good. — Have  you  nothing  fine  ? — I  have  nothing  fine. — ^Are  you 
tired  ? — I  am  not  tired. — Which  rice  has  your  friend  ? — He  has 
that  of  his  merchant. — Which  sugar  has  he  ? — He  has  that  which 
1  have. — Has  he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine  ? — 
He  has  neither  that  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine ;  he  has  his  own. — 
Which  ships  (bai  C^c^iff  forms  its  plural  in  e)  has  the  Frenchman  t 
— He  has  the  ships  of  the  English. — ^Which  houses  has  the  Spa* 
niard  ? —  He  has  the  same  which  you  have. — Has  he  my  goi>d 
knives  ? — He  has  your  good  knives.-r-Has  he  the  thread  stock- 
ings which  1  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  that  you  have,  hut 
those  of  hif  brother. 
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SEVENTEENTH  LJISSON. 

'  @icbjc{)ntc  Section. . 


llie  glass, 
the  comb. 

hai  ©lad  i 
ber  J(amm. 

Have  you  my 
I  have  them. 

• 

small  combs  ? 

^aben  @ic  meine  fleinen  ÄÄmme  ? 
3d)  t)abe  fic. 

Them, 

1  fie  (after  the  verb). 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 
N.          G.          D.          A. 

Mr/    (plural). 
Your,    — 
His,      —      • 
Their, 

meine — meiner — meinen — meine. 
3i)re  — 5t)rer  — S^ren  — 3^re. 
feine  — feinec  — feinen  — feine, 
ifcre  — ijrer  — i^ren   — i^rc. 

Have  you  my  fine  glass  ? 
Has  he  my  fine  glasses  ? 
He  has  them. 
The  man  has  them. 
He  has  them  not. 
The  men  have  them. 
Have  the  men  them  ? 

• 

^aben  Sie  mein  fcl)öned  ©lad? 

^at  er  meine  fd)6ncn  ©Idfer  ? 

er  f)at  fie. 

3)er  «Kann  ^at  fie. 

©r  t)at  |ic  nid)t. 

$Die  ^iSnner  ijjaben  fic. 

«^aben  fte  bie  ^&nncr  ? 

Have  you  my  chairs  or  his  ? 

I  have  neither  yours  nor  his. 

Whicli  chairs  have  you  ? 
I  have  mine. 


.^aben  Sie  meine  Stühle  ober  bie 
feinigen  ?    (See  Lesson  IX.) 

3ci^  ^d^^  Weber  hk  S^rigen  nocf 
bie  f einigen. 

9Belci)e  Stühle  ^aben  Sie? 

2^  i)ahc  hie  meinigen. 


Suder  i 

S3rob5 
Sal$. 


Some  or  any  sugar. 
Some  or  any  bread. 
Some  or  any  salt. 

Rule.     Some  or  any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed  in  German. 

EXERCISE. 
17. 
Have  you  my  good  combs  ? — I  have  them. — Have  you  the 
good  horses  of  the  English  ? — I  have  them  not. — ^Which  brooms 
have  you  ? — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. — Have  yoM  m'^  co^X^ 
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or  those  of  my  friends  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  those  of  ydur 
fiiends. — Have  you  mine  or  his  ? — I  have  his. — Has  the  Italian 
the  good  cheeses  which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  those  which  I 
have,  hut  those  which  you  have. — Has  your  hoy  my  good  pen- 
cils ? — He  has  them. — Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails  ? — He  has 
them  not. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody 
the  thimbles  of  the  tailors  ? — Nobody  has  them. — Who  has  the 
ships  of  the  Spaniards  ? — The  English  have  them. — Have  the 
English  these  ships  or  those  ? — The  English  have  their  ships. — 
Have  your  brothers  my  knives  or  theirs  ?— =-My  brothers  have 
neither  your  knives  nor  theirs. — Have  I  your  chickens  or  those 
of  your  cooks  ? — You  have  neither  mine  nor  those  of  my  cooks. 
— Which  chickens  have  I  ? — You  have  those  of  the  good  peasant. 
— Who  has  my  oxen  ? — Your  servants  have  them. — Have  the 
Germans  them  ? — The  Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks 
have  them  — Who  has  my  wooden  table  ? — Your  boys  have  it. 
•Who  has  my  good  bread  ? — Your  friends  have  it. 
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EIGHTEENTH  LESSON. 

7Ci}tic^nte  gcction. 


Declension  of  Adjectives  witJwut  an  Article. 

Bmle.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article,  takes  the  same  ter* 
mination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive  singular,  mascu- 
line and  neuter,  which  then  ends  in  en  instead  of  ti  ^ 


J/aic.  Neut, 

rNoM.  guter  SEein.      gute«  ©alj. 
Good  wine  or  some  good         J  Gh.N.  guten  SBeineS.  guten  ©al^eC; 
wine,&c.  ]  Dat.  gutem  Söeine.    gutem @a!jf. 

LAcc.  guten  SBein.     gute«  ©alg. 
Plural  for  all  Genders, 

Good  or  some  cood,  &c.  (plural.)  /    ^f'         9*         ?'        ^T 

Some  good  cheese,      i  guter  jl&fe  i 
.  some  good  bread,        |  gutei  S3rob. 


Siitgttlar. 

s^ ofu. a., ofu,ofu.  { j{-  -;£: 3::: js; 

Some  of  them,  any  of  them,        C  Plural  for  all  Genders, 

of  them,  \       wildjCf    beren#    terfelben. 

Obs,  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a  partitive  sense,  is 
expressed  by  weld).  Of  him,  of  it,  of  them^  &c.  when  governed  by  a 
substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive, 
are  expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if  relating  to  a 
person ;  and  if  to  a  thin^f,  by  the  genitives  teffen^  begfelben/  beren/  ter-^ 
felben/  which  may  sometimes  be  omitted '. 

^aben  ®ie  SBein  ? 


Have  you  any  wine  ? 
I  have  some. 
Have  you  any  water  ? 
I  have  some.  . 


3d^  ^yaht  n)eld:en. 
^aben  ©ie  SBaffer? 
3cb  ^dht  n)eld)eö. 


Have  you  any  good  wine  ?  I  .^abcn  ©ie  guten  SBein  ? 

^  Except  also  in.  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  aS  into  cS. 

'  3)ejTen  and  beren  are  generally  used  with  üiel/  »tenig/  and  genug  5 
beren  also  with  a  Cardinal  number ;  but  they  are  not  frequently  em- 
ployed with  einige/  ctlid)e/  verfc^ieben/  met)re/  or  mehrere. 

d2 
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I  have  some. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth  ? 

You'have  some. 

Have  you  any  shoes  ? 

I  have  some. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  horses  i 

I  have  some  good  ones. 
Have  you  good  or  bad  wine  ? 

I  have  some  good. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  water  ? 


I  have  some  good. 


^dj  i)ahe  n7el(i)en. 
Jgaht  id)  Qutcg  Zixd)  ? 

^abcn  ®ie  ®d)u^c  ? 

3d)  i)ahe  tt)clrf)e. 

^aUn    (Sie    gute    ohet    fd[)Ied)te 

^ferbe  ? 
Sci^  ^abe  gute. 
«g)aben  ®te  guten    ober  f(l^lec{)ten 

Sßein? 
3d)  ]()abe  guten, 
^aben  ®ie    guteS    ober:   fd)le(^teg 

aoaffer  ? 
3d)  ^abe  gutes. 


EXERCISE. 
18. 


Have  you  any  sugar  ? — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  good 
coffee? — I  have  some. — Have  you  any  salt? — I  have  some. — 
Have  I  any  good  salt? — -You  have  some. — Have  I  any  shoes  ? 
— You  have  some. — Have  1  any  pretty  dogs  ? — You  have  some. 
— Has  the  man  any  good  honey  ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the 
man  ? — He  has  some  good  bread. — What  has  the  shoemaker  ? — • 
He  has  some  pretty  shoes. — Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  QtoUhad 
does  not  soften  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  some. — Has  your  friend 
any  good  pencils  ? — He  has  some. — Have  you  good  or  bad 
coffee  ? — I  have  some  good. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood. — 
I  have  some  good  ? — Have  I  good  or  bad  oxen  ? — You  have 
some  bad  (ones). — Has  your  brother  good  or  bad  cheese  ?— He 
has  neither  good  nor  bad. — What  has  he  good  ? — He  has  some 
good  friends, — Who  has  some  cloth  ? — My  neighbour  has  some. 
— Who  has  some  money  ? — The  French  have  some.-:- Who  has 
some  gold  ? — The  English  have  some. — Who  has  some  good 
horses  ? — The  Germans  have  some. — Who  has  some  good  hay  ? 
— This  ass  has  some.— Who  has  some  good  bread  ? — That  Spa- 
niard has  some. — -Who  has  some  good  books  ? — These  Frenchmen 
have  some. — Who  has  some  good  ships  ? — Those  Englishmen 
have  some. — Has  anybody  wine  ? — Nobody  has  any. — Has  the 
Italian  fine  or  ugly  horses  ? — He  has  some  ugly  (ones). — Have 
you  wooden  or  stone  tables  ? — I.  have  neither  wooden  nor  stone 
(ones). — Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine  ? — He  has  not 
those  of  your  boy,  but  his  own. — Has  he  any  good  thread  stock- 
ings ? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  Turk  ? — He  has  nothing. 
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NINETEENTH  LESSON. 

Weunje^ntc  Section. 


No,  none,  not  a,  or  not  any. 


{ 


Singular. 
N.      G.         D.        A. 

Masc,  hin,  fcincS/  feinem/  feinea 
Neut.  feirt/  !eine6/  feinem/  fein. 


■Obs.  A.  The  word  fein  has  this  declension  when,  hke  no  in  English, 
it  is  followed  by  a  substantive ;  but  when  the  substantive  is  understood 
as  with  none  in  English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  er/  and  its 
nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  e6  or  6. 


Have  you  any  wine  ? 
I  have  none. 
Have  you  no  bread  ? 
I  have  not  any. 

Obs.  B,    It  will  be  observed 
accompanied  by  a  negation. 


^aUn  ©ieSBein? 
Sd^  ^abe  feinen.  . 
^aben  ®ie  fein  S3rob  ? 
2^  i)abt  feines  (feinö). 

that  any  is  expressed  by  fein/  when 


No,  none,  or  not  any  (plural).  / 


Have  you  no  shoes  ? 

I  have  none. 

Have  you  any  ? 

I  have  not  any. 

Has  the  man  any  ? 

He  has  none. 

Has  he  any  good  books  ? 

He  has  some. 


Plural  for  all  Genders. 
N.         G.  D.         A. 

feine/    feinet/    feinen/    feine. 

^aben  ^k  feine  ©ci)u^e  ? 

^öi)  ^abe  feine. 

«g)aben  ©ie  tt)eld)e  ? 

^6:)  i^abt  feine. 

^at  ber  ^ann  weld)e  ? 

©r  i^at  feine. 

^at  er  öuteS3ud)er? 

©r  l^at  Jt)eld)e. 


The  American, 
the  Irishman, 
the  Scotchman, 
the  Dutchman, 
the  Russian, 


ber  2Cmerifane«:5 

ber  Srl&nber  5 

ber  ®(ij)ottl&nber  (@d&ctte'  i 

ber  «^oU&nbec  5 

ber  Sfluffe. 


Rule.     Compound  words  in  mann  change  in  the  plural  this  termina- 
tion into  leutc.     Ex. 

The  merchants,  I  bie  ^aufleute  5 

the  carpenters,  I  bie  ^immcvleute. 


3S 

EXERCISE. 

19. 

Has  the  American  good  money  ? — He  has  some. — Have  the 
Dutch  good  cheese  ? — Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. — Has  the 
Russian  no  cheese  ? — He  has  none. — Have  you  good  stockings  ? 
— I  have  some. — Have  you  good  or  had  honey  ? — I  have  some 
good. — Have  you  some  good  coffee? — I  have  none. — Have  you 
some  had  coffee? — I  have  some. —  Has  the  Irishman  good  wine  ? 
— He  has  none. — Has  he  good  water  ? — He  has  some. — Has  the 
Scotchman  some  good  salt? — He  has  none. — ^What  has  the  Dutch- 
man ? — He  has  good  ships. — Have  1  some  hread  ? — You  have 
none. — Have  I  some  good  friends  ? — You  have  none. — Who  has 
good  friends  ? — The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  servant 
(3^(  fMUnttt)  any  coats  or  brooms? — He  has  some  good  brooms, 
but  no  coats. — Ha»  any  one  hay  ? — Some  one  has  some. — ^Who 
has  some  ? — My  servant  has  some. — Has  this  man  any  bread  ? — 
He  has  none.— nWho  has  good  shoes  ? — My  good  shoemaker  has 
some. — Have  you  the  good  hats  of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the 
Dutch  ? — 1  have  neither  those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the 
Dutch.  I  have  those  of  the  Irish. — Which  sacks  has  your  friend? 
—He  has  the  good  sacks  of  the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the 
good  hammers  of  the  carpenters  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — 
Hat  this  little  boy  some  sugar? — He  has  none. — Has  the  brother 
of  your  friend  good  combs  ? — The  brother  of  my  friend  has  none, 
but  1  have  some. — Who  has  good  wooden  chiedrs  ? — ^Nobody  has 
any. 
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TWENTIETH   LESSON. 

S^^^injigptc  Section. 


The  hatter. 
The  joiner. 


bcr  ^utmodjer ; 

bcr  Zi^djUv  (©(^reiner). 

Masc, 

Neut. 

XoM.     ein. 

ein. 

Gen.       eined. 

eines. 

Dat.       einem. 

einem 

Ace.       einen. 

ein. 

A  or  an  (one). 


Obs,  A.  When  a  suhstantive  is  understood^  ein  like  Icixit  take3  e  r  in 
the  nominative  masculine,  and  e  6  or  ^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative 
neuter.     (See  preceding  Lesson.) 


Have  you  a  looking-glass  ? 
I  have  one. 
Have  you  a  book  ? 
I  have  one, 
I  have  none. 


^aben  ^ie  einen  Spiegel  ? 
64  ^abe  einen, 
^aben  @ie  ein  S3u(^  ? 
3d)  ^abe  einö  (eineö) 
34  ^obt  teing  (teined). 


Obs.  jB.  Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  fein  is  ever  accompanied  by 
VHlä),  beffen/  or  bercn. 


And,       I     Unb. 

Declension  of  an  A  djective  preceded  hy  tlie  indefinite  article  or 
a  possessive  prono^m  in  the  singular,  (See  Obs.  in  Lessons 
V.  and  XV.) 


A  good. 


Have  you  a  good  round  hat  ? 

I  have  one. 

Has  he  a  beautiful  house  ? 

He  has  one. 

He  has  none 


s 


Masc.  Neut. 

NoM.  ein      guter,  ein      guted. 

Gkn.  eined    guten,  eine«  gutes. 

Dat.  einem  guten,  einem  guten. 

Acc.    einen    guten,  ein      gute& 

^aben  ^ie  einen  guten  runben  .^ut? 

3d)  f)ai)t  einen. 

•^at  er  ein  fd)6ne6  ^avi€  ? 

(5r  ^at  ein«  (cineö). 

©r  i)at  feins  (teincß). 
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1  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 

You  have  four. 

Have  you  five  good  horses  ? 

I  have  six. 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad  ones. 


^dj  i^aU  bcren  jwci.    (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XVHI.) 
@r  ^at  beren  bret. 
©ie1()abcn  bercn  oicr. 
^abcn  ©te  fünf  gute  $fcrbc  ? 
3d)  ]()abe  bcrcn  fec^6. 
^ä)  ^aU  fcd)8  Qutc  unb  ficbcn  fd)lc*d)tc. 


Recapitulation  of  the  Rules  relative  to  tlie  declension  of 

Adjectives, 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in  German  as  in  Enghsh^ 
the  adjective  always  precedes  the  substantive.  When  two  or  more 
adjectives  are  before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declension. 
Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not  accompanied  by  a  sub- 
stantive expressed  or  understood,  i.  e.  when  they  form  the  predicate  of 
a  proposition.  Ex.  S^t:  «f)Ut  ijl  fd)6n/  your  hat  is  beautiful;  mein 
SSanb  ift  fd)6m  my  ribbon  is  beautiful;  3t)i^e  *&utc  finb  fd^ön^  your 
hats  are  beautiful. 

When  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood,  the  ad- 
jective is  declined,  and  assumes  three  different  forms,  viz. 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  preceding,  it  takes  the 
same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in  the  genitive  case 
singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  en  instead  of  eS*. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article  or  a  word  of  the  same  termi- 
nation it  adds  e<n  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all 
genders,  and  the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  •  neuter,  in  which  it 
adds  e. 

3d,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  or  a  possessive 
pronoun,  it  adds  er  in  the  nominative  masculine,  e  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  feminine,  e  6  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter, 
and  e  n  in  the  other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives,  and  are  subject  to 
the  same  laws. 


^  Except  also  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
m  which  it  changes  aS  into  e6. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 


I.  The  adjective 
without  an  article  before 


a  substantive. 


ai 
o 


Masc. 
NoM.    er 
Gen.    en 
Dat.    em 
I  Ace.    en 


Fem, 
e 

er 
er 
e 


Neut. 
e§ 
en 
em 
eg 


as 
Ol 


rNoM.    e 
Gen.    er 
Dat.    en 
Ace.    e 


For  all 
genders. 


II.  The  adjective 

preceded  by  the  definite 

article. 


Masc. '  Fern. 


e 

en 
en 
en 

en 
en 
en 
en 


c 


en 
en 


Neut. 
e 

en 
en 
e 


For  all 
genders. 


III.  The  adjective 

preceded  by  the  inde> 

finite  article. 


Masc. 
er 
en 
en 
en 


Fern. 

e 

en 

en 

e 


Neut. 

en 
en 
eg 


Obs,  A,  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  manner  when  taken 
substantively. 

B,  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words:  alUf  all;  einige/  etliche/  some, 
sundry ;  gewiffe/  certain ;  feine/  none ;  manege/  several ;  mehrere/  many, 
several;  fold)e/ such ;  t)erfci)iebene/ various ;  melc/many;  welche/ which ; 
iDenige/  few,  lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural ; 
bat  they  keep  that  termination  when  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun 
in  the  plural  ^, 

C,  Adjectives  ending  in  el/  en/  er/  for  the  sake  of  euphony  often 
reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those  three  consonants.  Ex.  instead 
of  ebeler/  golbener/  treuerer/  we  say :  ebler/  golbner/  tt)eurer. 

EXERCISE. 

20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant  ? — I  have  one. — Has  your  hatmaker 
a  beautiful  house  ? — He  has  two  of  thera. — Have  I  a  pretty  gold 
ribbon? — ^You  have  one. — WTiat  has  the  joiner  ? — He  has  beau- 
riful  tables. — Has  he  a  beautiful  round  (runb)  table  ? — He  has  one. 
— Has  the  baker  a  large  looking-glass  ? — He  has  one. — Has  the 
Scotchman  the  friends  that  1  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  that 


*  Most  modern  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and  form 
all  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  en 
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you  have,  but  he  has  good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books  ?— 
He  has  them. — Have  I  their  good  hammers  ? — ^You  have  them 
not,  but  you  have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good 
hat  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  his  own. — Have  1  my  good  shoes  ? 
— You  have  not  yours  ;  you  have  his. — ^Who  has  mine  ? — ^Some- 
body has  them. — Has  any  body  two  letters  ? — ^The  brother  of  my 
neighbour  has  three. — Has  your  cook  two  sheep  (plur.  ©ci&afc)  ? — 
He  has  four. — Has  he  six  good  chickens  ? — He  has  three  good 
and  seven  bad. — Has  the  merchant  good  wine  ? — He  has  some,  -  - 
Has  the  tailor  good  coats  ? — He  has  none  — Has  the  baker  good 
bread? — He  has  some. — What  has  the  carpenter  ? — He  has  good 
nails. — ^What  has  your  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils,  good 
coffee,  good  honey,  and  good  biscuits  (plur,  ^withade), — ^Who  has 
good  iron  ? — My  good  friend  has  some, — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ? — 
You  are  wrong. — Is  any  body  sleepy  ? — The  shoemaker  is  sleepy 
and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired  ? — He  is  not  tired. — Has  your  servant  the 
glasses  of  our  (unfercr^  see  the  next  Lesson)  friends  ? — He  has  not 
those  of  your  friends,  but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he 
my  wooden  chair  ? — He  has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — Are 
you  thirsty  ? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry  (grofcn  »junger'). 


^  Besides  these  exercises  learners  should  decline  a  good  many  sub- 
stantives with  all  sorts  of  adjectives  and  pronouns.  For  the  choice  of 
substantives  see  '*  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method/'  and  for  adjectives. 
Lesson  XLI. 
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rW^ENTY-FIRST  LESSON 

6tn  unb  itDanjigfle  Section. 


1 

■          How  much  F   How  many  F 

How  many  hats  ? 
How  many  knives  i 
How  much  bread  ? 

SBicöicl'? 
^ieoicl  ^üU  ? 
SBieDielSKeffcr? 
SBicoiel  »rcb  ? 

Only,  but. 
How  many  tables  have  you  ? 
I  have  only  two. 

How  many  knives  liave  you  } 
I  have  but  one  good  one. 

9Ur. 

SBieoiel  :Xifd)e  t)aUn  £ie  < 

3ci)  (abe   bercn  nut  ixotl 

Obs.  Lesson  XVIIIO 
Sßieotcl  ^J)iefT^r  ^aben  eie  ? 
3(4  ^abe  nuc  (in  gutes. 

Eight, 

nine, 

ten. 

ad)t5 
neun  9 
aein. 

(See 


fFkat   (designating   the    nature 
or  kind  of  a  thing). 


What  table  have  you  ? 
I  have  a  wooden  table  '. 
What  tables  has  he  ? 
He  hßß  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  friend  ? 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you  ? 
I  have  some  fine  pa])er. 


Mase,  Neut, 

NoM.  was  fäc  ein.      was  für  ein. 

Ace.  mas  für  einen.  waS  für  ein. 

Plwalfor  aü  Genders. 

9BaS  für. 

9BaS  für  einen  Zi\6)'^htn  @te? 
3d}  ^abc  einen  t)btitxntn  S£if4. 
SBaS  für  :Xifd)e  ^ater? 
@r  ^at  jleinerne  S^ifc^e. 
mai  für  ein  HBud)  ^t  3^r  Jteunb  ? 
@r  (at  ein  (übfd^eS  IBud). 
SBaS  für'  9)apier  (aben  ®ie? 
3d)  (abe  fcft6neS  Soapier. 


1  (kardinal  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  question  wieviel  ?  how 
many? 

'  The  pupils  ^lall  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite 
article. 

*  llie  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words,  such 
as :  f)ap{eT/  paper ;  SBein/  wine ;  Sucteo  sugar,  &c. 


What  sugar  has  he  ? 

He  has  some  good  sugar. 
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SSag  far  3u(iei;  ^at  ec  ? 
@c  l)at  guten  3uder. 


r                Jf<!Z5c. 

Neui. 

Our,           < 

NoM.     unfcr. 
Gen.       unfereö. 
Dat.      unfcrcm. 
.  Ace.       unfcren. 

unfer. 
unfercg. 
unferem 
unfcr. 

Our  (plural).        < 

Plural  for  all  Genders, 
N.          G.           D. 

A. 

^  unfcrc/    unfercr/   unfcren/    unfere. 

Ours  (singular  and  plural).        |    ©cr  Q)a^)  unferigc  5  tie  unferigen. 

Obs,  When  a  consonant  1/  nit  n  or  Vt  stands  between  two  e's,  one 
of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft  a  pronunciation  (see  Obs,  C.  Lesson 
XX.),  except  when  this  letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word 
or  the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say,  unferS/  unferm# 
unfrc/  eurc6  *t  ©urcrn/  @urc/  &c.,  instead  of  unfcrc6/  unfcrcm/  unfere# 
©ucrcg/  ©ucrem/  @uerc/  &c. 

EXERCISES. 
21. 
How  many  friends  have  you  ? — I  have  two  good  friends. — 
Have  you  eight  good  trunks  ? — I  have  nine. — Has  your  friend 
ten  good  brooms  ? — He  has  only  three. — Has  he  two  good  ships  ? 
— He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has  the  carpenter  ? — 
He  has  only  four. — How  many  shoes  has  the  shoemaker? — He 
has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  ten  good  books  ? — He  has  only 
five. — Has  the  painter  seven  good  umbrellas  ? — He  has  not  seven, 
but  one. — How  many  corks  (^»Pfropfen  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.; 
have  I  ? — You  have  only  three.— Has  your  neighbour  our  good 
bread  ? — He  has  not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our 
horse  any  hay  ? — It  (cS)  has  some. — Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor 
good  buttons  ? — He  has  some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  ? — He  has 
no  gold  (buttons),  but  silver  (ones). — How  many  oxen  has  our 
brother? — He  has  no  oxen. — How  many  coats  has  the  young 
man  of  our  neighbours  (plur.  i)lQd)barn)  ? — The  young  man  of  our 
neighbours  has  only  one  good  coat,  but  that  of  your  friends  has 
three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good  rams  ? — He  has  them. — Have  I 
his  ? — ^You  have  not  his,  but  ours. — How  many  good  rams  have 
1  ? — You  have  nine. 

^  @ucr/  your,  is  in  fact  the  second  person  of  the  possessive  pronoun. 
3^r  is  the  third  person,  used  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  that 
reason  written  with  a  capital  letter.  (See  Lessons  IV.  and  XVII.) 
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22. 


Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks  ? — Our  merchant's  boy  has 
them. — Has  he  pur  large  birds  ? — He  has  not  ours,  but  those  of 
the  great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes  (ba§  TCvlqc  takes  n 
in  the  plur.  and  is  not  softened)  ? — He  has  great  eyes  and  great 
feet. — Who  has  great  thread  stockings  ? — The  Spaniard  has  some. 
—Has  he  any  cheese  ? — He  «has  none.^ — Has  he  com  ?— He  has 
some. — What  kind  of  com  has  he  ? — He  has  good  corn. — What 
kind  of  rice  has  our  cook  ? — He  has  good  rice. — What  kind  of 
pencils  has  our  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  our 
oaker  good  bread  ? — He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty  ? — Nobody  is  thirsty  ;  but  the  friend  of  our 
neighbour  is  sleepy. — Who  has  our  iron  knives  ? — The  Scotch- 
man has  them. — Has  he  them  ? — He  has  them. — What  kind  of 
friends  have  you  ? — I  have  good  friends. — Is  the  friend  of  our 
Englishmen  right  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  wrong. — Has  he, 
good  little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep  ?  (plur.  ©d)Qfe)  ? — He  hau 
neither  birds  nor  sheep. — What  has  the  Italian  ?^ — He  has  nothing. 
—Has  our  tailor's  boy  anything  beautiful  ? — He  has  nothing 
beautiful,  but  something  ugly. — What  has  he  ugly  ? — He  has  an 
ugly  dog. — Has  he  an  ugly  horse? — He  has  no  horse. — What 
has  our  young  friend  ? — He  has  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  book  ? 
—He  has  one. — Has  he  good  salt?— He  has  none. 
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TWENTY-SECOND   LESSON- 

3wci  unb  5n)an5i8Jic  gcctioiw 


Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of. 

Much  wine. 
Much  money. 


S3tel. 
S3iel  SBetn. 
S3iel  ©elb. 


Obs.  A,  \yhen  oiet  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pronoun,  or  prepo- 
sition, or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is  used  substantively,  it  is  dedined 
like  an  adjective ;  otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 

^abcn  @ic  mel  guten  !Sktn  ? 

2di  i^ahi  beJTen   mcU    (See  06t. 

Lesson  XVIII.) 
^ahcn  ^te  t)tcl  @elb  ? 
Sc^  f^A^i  bcflfcii  öicl. 


Have  you  much  good  wine  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 

Have  you  much  money  ? 
I  have  a  good  deal. 


Too  much. 
You  have  too  much  xnne. 


3u  Dtel. 

®ie  ^aben  ju  Diel  ^ein. 


We  have. 
We  have  not. 
We   have   little 
'  money. 


Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 


H:e. 


or    not    much 


aSir. 

Sßir  ^aben. 

^tr  ^aben  nic^t. 

9Bir  ^aben  nid)t  viel  ®tib. 


Enough, 


®enug. 

®(lb  genug, 
^ejfer  genug. 


Obs,  B.    ®enug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little.  I    äße  nig. 

Obs,  C.  Our  remark  on  mel  appUes  equally  to  menig.  But  these 
two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate  to  several  distinct*  things  or 
anything  that  may  be  counted,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


But  little,  only  a  little  (not  much). 

Have  you  enough  wine  ? 

I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. 


iRur  wenig  (nirf)t  ttel). 

«^aben  @te  ^ein  genug  ? 

2^  1i^a\>z  belTen  nur  mentg/  abet 

genug.      (See     Obs.     Lesson 

XVIII 
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ämie. 


A  little  wine. 
A  little  salt 


Courage., 

You  have  but  little  courage. 
We  hare  few  friends. 


Of  them  (relative  to  persons). 


Have  you  many  friends  ? 
We  have  but  few. 

Yon  have  but  little  money. 
Has  the  foreigner  much  money  ? 
He  has  but  little. 


C^tn  R)eni0. 

@in  wenig  fSeiiu« 
@in  wenig  ISalj. 


ber  sD^utt). 

€$ie  ^aben  md)t  ml  SOtutf). 

SBir  ^aben  wenig  greunbe. 


S()i^er.  (gen.  of  the  personal 
pronoun  fte/  they;  See  Obs. 
Lesson  XVIII.) 

«|>aben  @te  ml  greunbe  ? 

^ir  ^aben  i^rcc  nur  »cntge.  (See 

Obs,  C.  above.) 
€$te  ^aben  nic^t  ml  ®e(b. 
«|>at  ber  grembe  ml  ®elb  ? 
@r  ^at  befTen  nur  mcnig. 


EXERCISES. 

24. 

Have  you  much  coffee  ? — 1  have  only  a  little. — Has  your 
friend  much  water? — He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the  foreigner 
much  corn  ? — He  has  not  much. — What  has  the  American  ? — He 
has  much  sugar. — What  has  the  Russian  ? — He  has  much  salt.-r- 
Have  we  much  rice  ? — We  have  but  little. — What  have  we  ? — We 
have  much  wine,  much  water  and  many  friends. — Have  we  much 
gold  ? — We  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many 
boys  ? — We  have  only  a  few. — Has  our  neighbour  much  hay  ? — 
He  has  enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  ? — He  has  a 
great  deal. — Has  this  man  courage  ? — He  has  none. — Has  that 
foreigner  money  ? — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. — Has. 
the  painter's  boy  candles  (plur.  Hdjti)  ? — He  has  some. 

25. 

Have  we  good  letters?— We  have  some. — We  have  none. — 
Has  the  joiner  good  bread  ? — He  has  some. — He  has  none. — Has 
he  good  honey?— He  has  none. — Has  the  Englishman  a  good 
horse  ? — He  has  one. — What  have  we  ? — We  have  good  horses. — 
Who  has  a  beautiful  house  ? — The  German  has  one. — Has  the 
Italian  many  pretty  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  a  great  many  ;  but 
he  has  only  a  little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same 
horse  which  you  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the 
same  carriage. — Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  ? — He 
has  pot  the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 
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26. 


How  many  servants  have  we  ? — We  have  only  one,  but  out 
brothers  have  three  of  them. — What  knives  have  you  ? — We  have 
iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He  has  a  thread  (Icincn) 
bag. — Has  the  young  man  our  long  (  grof  )  letters  ? — He  has  them 
not. — Who  has  our  pretty  notes  ?— The  father  (ber  SBater)  of  the 
sailor  has  them. — Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  ? — The  carpenter 
has  his  iron  nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats.— Has  the 
painter  beautiful  gardens  ? — He  has  some,  but  i  is  brother  has 
none. — Have  you  many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few, — Have 
you  enough  wine  ? — We  have  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody  my 
brooms  ? — Nobody  has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your  hatmaker 
our  combs  or  yours  ? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  ours  ;  he  has 
his. — Has  your  boy  my  note  or  yours  ? — He  has  that  of  his  bro- 
ther.— Have  you  my  stick  ? — I  have  not  yours,  but  that  of  the 
merchant. — Have  you  my  gloves  (plur.  »|)anbfd)u^^e)  ? — I  have  not 
yours,  but  those  of  my  good  neighbour. 
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TWENTY-THIRD    LESSON, 

£rei  unb  itvanjigfle  Section» 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer. 


A  few  books. 


Afew, 

Have  you  a  few  books  ? 

I  have  a  few. 

He  has  a  few. 

I  have  only  a  few  knives. 

You  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin. 


the  kreutzer  (a  coin)» 


Other, 


The  other. 


The  others. 


Another, 
another  horse, 
othör  horses. 


b«r  f>feffer  j 

bcr  efpe  J 
bad  S3ter. ' 


i^  NoM.  einige    (etUc^)   S3ä(^et. 

I  Gen.  etntger  (etlicher)  S3äd)er. 

J  Dat.  einigen  (etlid()en)  SBfid^ern. 

L  Ace.    einige   (etliche)    IBäc^er. 

I  Einige/  zilxö^t. 

«^aben  @ie  einige  S3äd!)er  ? 

3c^  i^aU  einige. 

@r  bat  etlid)e. 

34)  ^abe  nur  einige  fO^effer. 

@ie  ^aben  nur  einige. 


ber  ©ulben  (is  not   softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
ber  ^reujer. . 


TCnber  Os  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 

Singular. 


Masc, 
NoM.  ber  anbere. 
Gen.  bed  anbern. 
Dat.  Um  anbern. 
Acc.    ben  anbern. 


Neuter, 
hat  anbere. 
bed   anbern. 
Um  anbern. 
bad  anbere. 


Plural  for  all  Genders. 
N.  bie  anbern.       D.  bcn  anbern. 
.G.  ber  anbern.       A.  bie  antern. 
(See  Obs,  Lesson  XXI.) 

ein  2Cnberer  i 

ein  anbeved  $ferb  > 

anbere  ?)ferbe. 


Oi) 


Have  you  another  horse  ? 
I  have  another. 


I  ^aben  @ie  ein  anbcreö  ^fe^b  ? 
I  3<i^^abe  ein  anbereö. 


• 

No  other.          | 

Mose,    feinen  anbern. 
.  Neiä,     fein     anbereö. 

• 

No  others. 

feine  anbete  (See  Obs,  B 
Lesson  XX). 

I  have  no  other  horse. 

Sei)  ^abe  fein  anbete«  ?>fei:b. 

I  have  no  other. 

3d^  \^ahi  fein  anbered. 

Have  you  other  horses  ? 

»|)aben  @ie  anbere  ^ferbe  ? 

I  have  some  others. 

3rf)  %Ciht  anbere. 

I  have  no  others. 

•  3<S  ^abc  feine  anbere. 

The  shirt. 

boö  ^emb  (plur.  en)  5 

the  leg. 

baS  Sein  (plur.  e)  5 

the  head. 

berÄopfj 

the  arm. 

ber  %im  (is  not  softened  in  the 

' 

plur.)  j 

the  heart. 

bog  ^ers » j 

the  month, 

ber  9}{onat   (is  not    softened   in 

the  plur.)  5 

the  work. 

ba«  SBerf  (plur.  e) , 

the  volume. 

ber  S3anb  5 

the  crown  (money). 

ber  S{)aler  (is    not   softened   in 

• 

the  plur.) ' 

.    What  day  of  the  month  ?         \    ber  (bag)  wieoietfte? 

Ohs.  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the  question  ber  or 
ba«  n)ie9tel{le  ?  What  day  of  the  month  ?  These  numbers  are  declined 
like  adjectives.  They  are  formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t 
as  far  as  twenty,  and  jl  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  of 
erfl/  first,  and  britt/  third,  which  are  irregular.  (See  Appendix, 
pp.  444,  445.)     Ex.    * 

.  The  first, 
the  second, 
the  third. 


the  fourth, 
the  fifth. 


ber  or  baS  erjte  j, 

ber  8tt?eite  i 

ber  britte  5 

ber  '         Diertej 

■  ber  fünfte  $ 


^  jDaS  ^ttii  the  heart,  takes  en«  in  the  genitive  and  en  in  the  dative 
case  singular;  in  the  plural  it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases.  (See  Intro- 
ductory  Book  to  the  Method,) 
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the  sixth. 

htxot 

'  baS  \tä)^tt  1 

the  seventh. 

ber 

jtebente  i 

the  eighth. 

bcr 

aä)tti 

the  ninth. 

bcc 

neunte  | 

the  tenth, 

ber 

gf^ntc  5 

the  eleventh. 

ber 

elfte  5 

the  twentieth. 

ber 

jwanjiöjle  j 

the  twenty-first. 

&c. 

ber 

ein  unb  awansigfle/  tc.  * 

Have  you   the  first    or    second 

hook  ? 
I  have  the  third. 
Which  volume  have  you  ? 
I  have  the  fifth. 


«^aben   ^te   bad   erfte   ober  batf 
jwcite  SBud)  ? 

Sdj)  ^abe  boS  britte. 
j  äßeld)en  S3anb  ^aben  ®te  ? 
I  ^0)  ^aU  ben  fünften. 


EXERCISES. 

27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives? — I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
rams  ? — I  have  only  a  few, — Has  the  friend  of  the  great  painter 
many  looking-glasses  ? — He  has  only  a  few, — Have  you  a  few 
florins  ? — 1  have  a  few. — How  many  florins  have  you  ? — I  have 
ten. — How  tnany  kreutzers  has  your  servant  ? — He  has  not  many, 
he  has  only  two, — Have  the  men  the  beautiful  glasses  of  the 
Italians  ? — The  men  have  them  not,  but  we  have  them, — What 
have  we  ?— We  have  much  money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of 
the  Dutchman  or  that  of  the  German  ? — I  have  neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other. — Has  the* peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter? 
— He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of 
the  merchant  or  those  of  his  brother? — He  has  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.— Which  gloves  has  he  ? — He  has  his  own. — Have 
we  the  horses  of  the  English  or  those  of  the  Germans  ? — We  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  the  umbrellas  of  the 
Spaniards? — ^We  have  them  not ;  the  Americans  have  them.— 
Have  you  much  pepper? — I  have  only  a  little,  but  enough. — 
Have  you  much  vinegar  ? — I  have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Rus- 
sians much  meat  ? — The  Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the 
Turks  have  only  a  little.— Have  you  no  other  pepper? — I  have 
no  other. — Have  I  no  other  beer  ? — You  have  no  other. — Have 
we  no  other  good  friends  ? — We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor 
many  shirts?— He  has  not  many  ;  he  has  only  two. — Have  you 
a  wooden  leg  ? — 1  have  not  a  (!ein)  wooden  leg,  but  a  good  hearL 


'  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task, 
£x.  Sonbon/  ben  fünfzehnten  Suit/  ein  taufenb  ad)t  ()unbert  ein  unb  mer« 
li^,  Ixmdon,  15th  July,  1841. 

B  2 
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• 

— H&s  this  man  a  good  head  ? — He  has  a  good  head  and  a  good 
heart. — How  many  arms  has  that  boy? — He  has  only  one  ;  the 
other  is  of  wood  (ocn  «^olj). — ^What  kind  of  head  has  your  boy  ? — 
He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 

Which  volume  have  you  ? — I  have  the  first. — Have  you  the 
second  volume  of  my  work  ?^-l  have  it. — Have  you  the  third  .or 
the  fourth  book  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Have 
we  the  fifth  or  sixth  volumes  ? — We  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,— Which  volumes  have  we  ? — We  have  the  seventh. — What 
day  (ben  wieoiclftcn)  of  the  month  is  it  (^aben  xoit)  ? — It  is  (wir  ^obcn) 
the  eighth. — Is  it  not  (^oben  wir  nici)t)  the  eleventh  ? — No,  Sir,  it 
is  the  tentli. — Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns  ? — The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few ;  but  the  English  have  a  great  many. — Who 
ftas  our  crowns  ? — The  French  have  them. — Has  the  youth  much 
head  ? — He  has  not  much  head,  but  much  courage. — How  many 
arms  has  the  man  ? — He  has  two. 

29. 

Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the  English  ? — 
I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of  the  English,  but 
those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German  a  few  kreutzers  ? — He 
has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  ? — He  has  six  of  them.— Have 
you  another  stick  ? — I  have  another. — What  other  stick  have 
you  ? — I  have  another  iron,  stick. — Have  you  a  few  gold  candle- 
sticks ? — We  have  a  feW. — Have  *  these  men  vinegar  ? — These 
men  have  none,  but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys 
candles  ?— Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have 
some. — Have  you  some  other  bags? — I  have  no  others. — Have 
you  any  other  cheeses  ? — I  have  some  others. — Have  you  other 
meat  ? — I  have  no  other.     (See  Note  3,  Lesson  IV.)* 

•  We  have  hitherto,  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
lystem,  refrained  from  speaking  of  feminine  nouns.  They  will  be 
touched  upon  hereafter.     (See  Lesson  LXXX.) 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON 

SUicr  unb  jwanjigflc  Section. 


The  tome  (volume). 

Have  you  the  first  or  third  tome 
of  my  work  ? 


bee  S^eU. 

•^aben  @ie  ten  erften  ober  brittcn 
S^eil  meines  SBer!d  ? 


Both, 


1  have  both. 


S3  et  be  Cis  declined  like  an  adjec* 

tive). 
^dt)  ^abe  beibe. 


06«.  The  sin^lar  of  beibe  is  used  only  in  the  nominative  and  accu- 
sative neuter.  The  plural  beibe  is  employed  when  the  two  substan- 
tives express  the  same  thing,  or  when  they  relate  to  persons,  and  the 
singular  neuter  beibe 6/  when  they  express  two  different  things:  as, 

^aben  (Sie  mein  S3u(^  ober  meinen 

(Sto(J? 
Sd)  f)aht  beibeS. 


Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick  ? 
I  have  both. 


Still,  yet,  some,  or  any  more. 
Some  or  any  more  wine. 
Some  or  any  more  money. 
Some  or  any  more  buttons. 


s«od). 

9to(ft  SQSein. 
Sfloc^  G>elb. 
^o(i)  »knöpfe. 


Have  you  any  more  wine. 
I  have  some  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  ? 
He  has  some  more. 
Have  I  any  more  books  ? 
You  have  some  more. 

Not  any  more.  No  morei 
I  have  no  more  wine. 
Have  you  any  more  vinegar  i 
I  have  no  more. 
Has  he  any  more  bread  ? 
He  has  no  more. 
I  have  no  more  dogs. 
i  have  no  more. 

Not  much  more. 
Have  you  much  more  wine  ? 


^aben  Bit  nocf)  ^ein  ? 
Sd)  ^abe  nod^  meld^ciu 
«f>at  er  noc^  SSrob  ? 
@r  %at  nod)  weldjeo. 
^ahz  \&i  no4  S3üd)er  ? 
©ic  ^aben  nod)  weld^e. 


I  Äein— mc^r. 

3(^  ^dhi  {einen  SBetn  me^c 
»f)Qben  Bit  nod)  efjig  ? 
3d)  ^abe  feinen  me^)r. 
v^Qt  er  nod)  SSrob  ? 
©r  ^at  feing  me^r. 
3(^  ^abe  feine  »f)unbc  ihe^r 
1  Sc^  ^(xbt  feine  me^r. 


9'lid)t  t)iel  me^r, 
^Qben  Bit  noc^  \)iel  ^9x\\ 
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I  have  uot  much  more 
Have  you  many  more  books  ? 
I  have  not  many  more. 


34)  ^oibt  beffen  nid)t  mel  me^r. 
«^aben  ®te  nod)  oiiel  S3üd)er  ? 
3d)  \)aht  beren  iud)t  oiel  me^r. 


One  more  book.  i  ^o(i)  ein  SBud). 

One  more  good  book.  \  gifcod)  ein  gutcö  SSuct 


A  few  books  more. 
Have  we  a  few  hats  more  ? 
We  "have  a  few -more. 
Has  he  a  few  good  knives  more  ? 

He  has  a  few  more. 


9Cod)  einige  S3üd)er. 

«f>aben  mir  nod)  einige  ^üte  ? 

SBir  ^aben  nod)  einige. 

^at  ex  nod)  einige  gute  SKeJTer? 

(See  O65.  B.  Lessson  XX.) 
(gr    tot   nodö    einige.    (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XV ill.) 


EXERCISES. 

30. 

Which  volume  of  his  work  have  you  ? — I  have  the  second. — 
How  many  tomes  has  this  work  ? — It  has  three. — Have  you  my 
work,  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  both  (beibe). — Has  the 
foreigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  ? — He  has  both  (beibe«). — Have 
you  our  bread  or  our  cheese? — I  have  both. — Have  you  my  glass 
or  that  of  my  friend  ? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
Have  we  any  more  hay  ? — We  have  some  more. — Has  our  mer- 
chant any  .more  pepper?— He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more 
candles  ? — He  has  some  more. — Have  you .  any  more  coffee  ?— 
We  have  no  more  coffee  ;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — Has 
the  German  any  more  water  ?— He  has  no  more  water  ;  but  he 
has  some  more  meat. — Have  we  any  more  gold  ribbons  ? — We 
have  no  more  gold  {Obs.  B,  Lesson  XX.)  ribbons  ;  but  we  have 
some  more  silver  (ribbons). — Has  our  friend  any  more  sugar  ? — 
He  has  no  more. — Have.  I  any  more  beer  ? — You  have  no  more. 
— Has  your  young  man  any  more  friends  ? — He  has  no  more. 

31. 
Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  ? — He  has  one  more. — Have 
you  one  more  ? — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant  one  more 
ox  ? — He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  few  more  gardens  ? — We 
have  a  few  more. — What  have  you  more  ? — We  have  a  few  good 
ships,  (plur.  @d)iffe)  and  a  few  good'  sailors  more. — Has  our 
brother  a  few  more  friends  ? — He  has  a  few  more. — Have  I  a 
iittle  more  money  ? — You  have  a  little  more, — Have  you  any 
more  courage? — -I  have  no  more. — Have  you  much  more  money  ? 
— I  have  much  more,  but  my  brother  has  no  more. — Has  he 
enough  salt  ? — He  has  not  enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough  ? 
—We  have  not  enough. — Has  the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor 
buttons  enough  ? — He  has  not  enough. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

günf  unb  swanjigflc  gcctioiu 


Several, 


f  S3erfd)teben(/  mehrere  (arc  de- 
!  clined  like  adjectives,  and 
)  hardly  ever  used  in  the  singu- 
lar). (See  Obs.  B,  Lesson  X^.) 

For  all  Genders, 
N.  t)erfd)ifbcne.  D.  ocrfc^iebeneH. 

G.  t)crfd)icbfncr.  A..t)erf(^iclcne. 


The  father, 
the  son, 
the  child, 
the  captain, 
the  tea, 
the  cake. 


Se\'eral  children. 


ber  SSater  5 
bcr  ©o^n  5 

ber  «f)auptmann  (plur.  ^auptleutc)  9 
Icr  Jl^cej 

ber  ^ud)en  ^s  not  softened  in  the 
plur.). 


I  23evfcf)iebenc  Jttnber. 


As  mach,  as  many. 

As  much — as,  as  many — as. 
As  much  bread  as  wine. 
As  many  men  as  children. 


@o  oiel. 

©0  t)iel— wie  (al«). 
(So  \)te(  S3rob  ali  ^etn. 
(So  mel  Männer  aU  JCtnber. 


Obs.  As  is  rendered  by  aUf  when  the  word  that  follows  as  much,  as 
many,  is  an  objective  case,  and  by  ivte  when  it  is  the  subject.    Ex. 


As  much  as  I. 


@o  oiel  wie  id). 


Have  you  as  much  gold  as  silver?     ^aben  £ie  fo  oiel  ®olb  aH  Silber? 


I  have  as  much  of  thiis  as  of  that. 

Have  you  as  many  hats  as  coats  ? 
I  have  as  many  of  these  as  of 

those  (as  many  of  the  latter  as 

of  the  former). 
As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 

other. 


SSon  (preposition  governing  the 

dative). 
3d)  t)abQ  fo  oiel  von  biefem  aH  oon 

jenem, 
^aben  @ie  fo  mrl  ^äte  aid  fRbdc  ? 
Zd)  1^ahe  fo  ml  oon  btefen  aU  oon 

jenen. 

^0  oiel  x)on  ben  einen  all  t)on  ben 
anbern. 


Obs,  A,    When  ein  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adjective,  it  is  declined 
like  other  adjectives. 


Quite  {or  just  as  much). 


@ben  fo  otel. 


I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as  of     34)  t)aU  eben  \^  wl  ^oxv  \)u\^m  aH 
that  ./      oen  i?nem. 
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The  enemy, 
the  finger, 
the  boot« 

More, 
More  bread. 
More  men. 


ber  S^inb$ 
ber  gingery 
ber  ©tiefel. 


SÄe^r  (comparative  adverb). 
fWet)r  S5rob. 


77/an.v      |  %l^ 
Obs,  B.  2CU  is  similar  to  than,  and  wie  to  as,  in  English. 


)Iore  bread  than  wine. 
VIore  men  than  children. 
More  of  this  than  of  that. 
More  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

More  of  these  than  of  those. 
I  have  more  of  your  sugar  tlian  of 
mine. 


5Ke^ri8rob  alö  SBein.. 
SOle^r  Scanner  ali  Äinbcr.      . 
SOle^r  oon  bicfcm  atö  »on  jenem, 
^el^r  t)on  h^m  einen  al§  »on  bcm 

anbern*. 
SKet)r  oon  biefen  aU  »on  jenen. 
3cJ)  ^abe  mei)r  oon  3^rem  3ucter 

aU  ooh  bem  meinigen. 


Le**  (fewer). 
Less  water  than  wine. 


SB  e  n  i  9  e  r  (comparative  of  wcnicj;. 
fEBeniger  SBalfer  aU  SBein. 


Less  than  L 
—  than  he 
— •  than  you. 


fQeniger  aU  id). 

—  aU  er. 

—  aU  @ie. 


They, 
Than  they. 

As  much  as  you. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 


©ie. 
UiH  fie. 

©0  mi  wie  @ie. 
©0  oiel  wie  er. 
©0  öiel  wie  fie. 


EXERCISES. 

32. 

Have  you  a  coat  ? — I  have  several. — Has  he  a  looking-glass  ? 
— He  has.  several. — What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has  he? — He 
has  beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  my  good  cakes  ? — 
Several  men  have  them. —  Has  your  brother  a  child?  —  He  has 
several. — Have  you  as  much  coffee  as  honey  ? — I  have  as  much 


^  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as  :  SSein/  wine;  S5rob/  bread, 
&c  are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  bief  er  and  jjenet*  must  be 
used,  and  not  ein  and  a nbcr. 
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of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  heer  ? — He 
has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  this  man  as  many 
friends  as  enemies  ? — He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Has  the  son  of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts  ? — He  has 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  hoots  as 
shoes  ? — We  have  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver  ? — He  has  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  as  coffee? — He 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  the  captain  as 
many  sailors  as  ships  ? — He  has  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. — Have  you  as  many  rams  as  I  ? — I  have  just  as  many. — 
Has  the  foreigner  as  much  courage  as  we  ? — He  has  quite  as 
much. — Have  we  as  much  good  as  bad  paper  ? — We  have  as 
much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as 
bread  ? — We  have  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. —  Has 
your  son  as  many  cakes  as  books  ? — :He  has  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former  ;  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

34. 

How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  my 
brother  has  more  than  I ;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as  much 
head  as  mine  ? — He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but  he  h?is  more 
courage. — My  children  have  more  courage  than  yours. — Have  I 
as  much  money  as  you  ? — You  have  less  than  I. — Have  you  as 
many  books  as  I  ? — I  have  less  than  you. — Have  I  as  many 
enemies  as  your  father  ? — You  have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the 
Americans  more  children  than  we  ?  — They  have  fewer  than  we. 
— Have  we  as  many  ships  as  the  English  ? — We  have  fewer  than 
they. — Have  we  fewer  knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends?— 
We  have  fewer  than  they. 

35. 

Who  has  fewer  friends  than  we  ? — Nobody  has  fewer. — Have 
you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  ? — I  have  as  much  of  yours 
as  of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as  of  mine  ? — You 
have  fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the  Spaniard  as  much 
of  your  money  as  of  his  own  ? — He  has  less  of  his  own  than  of 
ours? — Has  your  baker  less  bread  than  money? — He  has  less 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs 
than  horses  ? — He  has  fewer  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he 
has  fewer  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than 
we,  and  we  have  less  bread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as 
many  carriages  as  we  ? — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have 
less  corn  and  less  meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  corn,  but 
meat  enough. 
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SECOND   MONTH. 

3»citcr  SRonat. 


TWENTY-SIXTH   LESSON. 

Scd)§  unb  jwanjigjlc  gcction. 


OF  THE  INFINITIVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  c  n.  This  termination  m 
verbs  the  root  of  which  ends  in  et  or  er  ^  is  contracted  by  throwing 
out  the  letter  e^  as  ^inbern^  to  prevent ;  fommeln^  to  collect^  &c  The 
verbs  marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  are  irregular. 


A  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire, 

time, 
to. 


3eit^5 
5U. 


Obs,  The  preposition  5  U/  to,  always  stands  before  the  infinitive.  In 
compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between  the  separable  particle  and  the 
infinitive^  as  will  be  exemplified  in  future  lessons. 


To  work. 
To  speak. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work. 

He  has  not  the  courage  to  speak. 


2Cribciten. 
©prec^en*^  rebcn'. 

^abcn  8ie  )lu jl  ^u  arbeiten  ? 

3(i)  ^abe  Sujl  gu  arbeiten. 

@r  ^at  ben  fOlut^  nid)t  ^u  fprec^en. 


To  cut. 

To  cut  it. 
To  cut  them. 


I  ©d^neibcn  ♦- 

r  Mose    x\)n    y  ^^„^.^^„  ,^ 

l  Neut,     cd      J 

I  fie  fd)neiben  ♦. 


^  By  the  root  we  understand  that  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes  the 
termination  en  of  the  infinitive;  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loben^  to  praise^  Zob 
is  the  root. 

The  two  substantives  Eufi  and  3(it  are  feminine.  If  they  are  re> 
quired  in  a  negative  sense,  feine  Suft/  and  nic^t  ^nt  must  be  used.  Ex. 
3ci)  ^abe  feine  Sufi  j^u  fprec^en/ 1  have  no  mind  to  speak ;  er  ^at  ni(^t 
3eit  }u  arbeitet!/  he  has  no  time  to  work. 

^  ^pred)en  is  derived  from  hk  ©prad^C/.the  language,  and  signifies  to 
produce  or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner ;  vebcn  means  to  express 
ideas  by  words,  from  bie  Stebe/  the  discourse. 
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I'o  cut  some. 


s 

i 


Masc.  it)cld)en^  beffcn/  baoon  'j  S* 
Seiä,  )oeld}e6/  befTcn/  baoon 


1? 

J  ? 


Plural  for  all  Genders, 

xotX&iii  bereit/  baoon  fd)neiben. 


Has  be  time  to  cut  trees  ? 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 


^<kt  er  sizxi  iBäume  git  fd)neiben  ? 
(£r  ^at  3cit  meld;e  ju  fci)neiben. 


To  Any. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 


I  Äaufen. 
I  9^o(^  faufcn. 

{Mose,  einen  )   ^    ^ 

I    2wci  faufen. 


^   ,  f  3fa5c.  nod)  einen  >   .    .      • 

To  buy  one  more.  <    ^,  ^    .        J   laufen. 

'  t  iVeu/.  nod)  cm«     > 

To  buy  two  more.  |    S^lod)  äirci  faufen. 

The  infinitive  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase  whether 
preceded  by  5  u  or  not. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one  more 

horse? 

I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some 

books? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but 

I  have  no  time. 

Has  he  time  to  work  ? 

He  has  time,  but  no  mind  to  work. 


^ab'en  @ie  t\x^i  nod)  ein  ^fcrb  ju 

faufen? 
3d)  ^abe  ^\x^i  nod^  eind  ju  faufen. 
^aben  @ie  Suft/  93ü(^er  ju  faufen? 

3<^  t)<tbe  Suft/  toeld)e  ju  faufen/  abet 

i&j  1^a\>i  nid)t  3eit. 
»&at  cr  3eit  ju  arbeiten  ? 
@r  ^at  3citr  aber  feine  Suft  ^u  ac« 

bciten. 


EXERCISES. 

36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  ? — 1  have 
5till  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  110  more  money. — Have  you 
time  to  v^rork  ? — I  have  time  but  no  mind  to  work. — Has  he  time 
to  cut  some  sticks  ? — He  has  time  to  cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind 
to  cut  some  bread  ? — 1  have  a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no 
knife. — Have  you  time  to  cut  some  cheese  ? — 1  have  time  to  cut 
some. — Has  he  a  desire  to  cut  the  tree  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut 
it,  but  he  has  no  time. — ^Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth  ? — He  has 
time  to  cut  it. — Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time  to 
cut  them. — Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  two. — Has  your  captain  of  the  navy  (@d)i|fScapitdn) 
time  to  speak  ? — He  has  t;ime,  but  no  desire  to  speak. 
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37. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  ? — ^You  have  a  mind  to  buy 
one. — Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a  great  ox  ? — He  has  a 
mind  to  buy  a  little  one. — We  have  a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — 
How  many  horses  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — -I  have  a  mind  to 
buy  four. — Has  any  one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom  ? — This  man  has 
a  mind  to  buy  one. — ^What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy  ? — He 
has  a  mind  to  buy  ^  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses, 
good  tea,  and  good  meat. 

38. 
Have  you  a  desire  to  speak  ? — I  have  a  desire,  but  no  time  to 
speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ? — I  have  not  the 
courage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  (ju  fpred)cn)  ? — You 
are  not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you  are  wrong  in  cutting  (ju  fd)neibcn) 
my  trees. — Has  the  son  of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more 
bird  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  buy  one  more. — Have  you  a  mind  to 
buy  one  more  beautiful  coat  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 
— Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  ? — We  have  a  mind 
to  buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money.  (See  Lesson 
XXIV.) 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ? — We  have  a  mind  to  buy 
something  good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to  buy  some- 
thing beautiful. — Have  their  children  a  desire  to  buy  any  birds  ? 
— Their  children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any. — Have  you  the 
courage  to  buy  the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  buy 
it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my 
beautiful  dog? — Nobody  has  a  mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a 
mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  ?— I 
have  a  mind  to  buy  those  of  the  Frenchman. — Which  book  has  he 
a  mind  to  buy  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have, 
that  which  your  son  has,  and  that  which  mine  has. — Have  you. 
two  horses  l—l  have  only  one,  but  I  have  a  wish  to  buv  one  more. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH   LESSON, 

Sieben  unb  jwanjigjle  Section. 


OF  COMPOUND  VERBS. 

Thbrb  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs :  one  kind  con- 
sists of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  is  inseparable  from  it ;  the 
other  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to 
give  place  to  the  syllable  ge  of  the  participle  past,  or  to  5U,  or  to  be 
itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  We  shall 
distinguish  the  separable  verbs  by  placing  3  u  between  the  verb  and  the 
particle  *•    Examples : 


To  break. 

To  keep  (to  take  care). 

To  pick  up. 

To  mend. 

To  make  a  fire. 


3erbred^cn  ♦. 

2Cufbewai^rcn  (aufjubewa^ren). 
2Cuftebcn*  (aufju^eben). 
2Cu§bej[ern  (auSjubejfern). 
geuer  anmad)en  (anjumad)en). 


Has  the  tailor  time  to  mend  my 

coat? 
He  has  time  to  mend  it. 


Jgat  ber  ©d^nciber  ^tit»  meinen  Sloe! 

augjubcffern  ? 
(St  \)at  ?idt,  ii)n  augjubefferrt». 


'To  wash. 

1    SBafd)en». 

r  SSrcnncn  *  ^. 

To  burn. 

aSerbrcnncn  (to  destroy  by  bun 

• 

I       ing). 

To  seek,  to  look  for. 

^ud^en  (governs  the  accusative). 

To  warm. 

SB&rmen. 

To  make. 

SKad^en  (physically). 

To  do. 

Z^un  *  (morally  *). 

*  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  the  tonic  accent, 
which  is  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inseparable, 
and  when  separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

2  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in  the 
infinitive  to  3  u. 

*  The  verb  brennen  (as  well  as  its  compounds,  ücrbrcnncn/  &c.)  is 
regular  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when  in  a 
neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  foUo^ving 
abbreviations :  v.  ac.  and  neut.  irreg. 

*  The  verb  mad) en  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and  is 
tmployed  nearly  as  the  EngUsh  verb  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  producing 


»•# 


ü:r 


Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make     «ßat  ber  ®(l()U^ma(!^  itit,  meine 


my  hoots  ? 
He  has  time  to  make  them. 


^tiefet  in  machen. 
@r  ^at  idtt  fte  |^u  madf^en. 


To  6e  vnUing,  to  wish.  (Pollen*. 

Will  you  ?  1 

Are  you  willing  ?  >  SSotten  ^ie. 

Do  you  wish  ?  J 

I  will,  I  am  willing,  I  wish.  |  S4  n)iU. 

Will  he?  is  he  willing?  does  he  1  safrr  er? 

wish?  J  • 

He  wUl,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes.      I  (Er  koiU. 
We  will,  we  are  willing,  we  wish.  '  |  SBir  woUen. 
You  will,    you  are  wiUing,    you  j  c^^^. ,  ^^jj^^^^ 

wish.  J 

They  will,  they  are  wilUng,  they  1  ^.^  ^^^^^^ 

wish.  J 

Obs.  A,    The  particle  3U  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  added  to 
the  verh  wollt  tit  to  he  willing.     Ex. 


Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire  ? 

I  am  willing  to  make  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  it. 
Does  he  wish  to  huy  your  horse  ? 
He  wishes  to  huy  it. 


äBotten  @ie   mein    geuer   anmo^ 

d^en? 
^d)  will  eg  anmad^en. 
34  will  eg  nid^t  anmad^en. 
aSitt  er  3^r  ?)ferb  laufen  ? 
@r  will  ed  laufen. 


anything;  the  verh  t^un*  on  the  contrary  always,  like  the  English 
verb  to  do,  relates  to  an  indeterminate  action,  as  :  (Sin  Meih  mad)en/  to 
make  a  coat ;  geu^r  macf)en/  to  make  a  fire ;  einen  ®efaUen  t^UH/  to  do 
a  favour ;  feine  ®d)ulbid!eit  t^un/  to  do  one's  dutv; 

'  3^^/  yott,  is  the  real  second  person  plural;    but  the  Germans 
generally  use  @te^  whicn  is  the  third. 


iiö 


A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS  V 


I.  Inseparable  Verbs  ^ 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  following  unaccentad 
particles  to  simple  verbs :  be/ emp/  ent/  et,  ^i,  ^inttt,  lotxt  toibtt, 


85c — bcbcnicn  ♦/  to  reflect. 
(&mp — empfehlen  ♦/  .  to     recom- 
mend. 
(Snt — entpic^en  ♦/  to  run  away. 
Cr — erl^alten  ♦/  to  receive. 
®e — geflc^^cn  ♦#  to  confess. 


Winter — ^i«terg«^)cn  ♦#      to      de- 
ceive. 
a3er--t)crfpred)eji  *#  to  promise. 
SBtber — wiberfegen/  to  refute. 
3er — jerbrcdien  ♦/  to  break. 


II.  Separable  Verbs. 


Ab— abf(l()reibcn  */  to  copy. 

2Cn— anfangen  ♦/  to  begin. 

2Cuf— aufgeben  *,  to  pick  up. 

2Cu«7-au69e^en  */  to  go  out. 

SBei — beifte^jen  ♦/  to  assist. 

2)ar— barjlettcH/  to. exhibit. 

S)aruntet — baruntermifd)en/  to 
intermingle. 

jDaöon  —  bat)on!ommen  ♦/  to  es- 
cape.   " 

Sur<^  —  burd)reifen/  to  travel 
through. 

@in— einfd)lafen  ♦/  to  fall  asleep. 

gort — fortfahren  ♦/  to  continue.     . 

.f)eim— ^eimge^cn  */  to  go  home. 

•^eraul— ^erauSEommen*/  to  come 
out. 


»herunter— herunterbringen  ♦/     to 

bring  down. 
^erju — \)txivina^en,  to  draw  near. 
.&in— ^inge^^en  ♦/  to  go  thither, 
•hinauf —^inauffteigen  ♦/  to  ascend. 
^inauö— ^hinauswerfen  ♦/  to  throw 

out. 
hinein— t)ineinge^en  •/  to  go  In. 
Snne— inne^^alten  */  to  stop 
SKit — mitt^eiten/     to    communi« 

cate. 
S^lieber— nieberlegen/  to  lay  down. 
9lad) — nad)mad)en/  to  imitate. 
Uebcr— überfließen  ♦/  to  overflow. 
Urn— umwerfen  */  to  overturn. 
Unter— unterjinfen  *,  to  go  to  the 
bottom. 


^  Our  intention,  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  gram- 
matical part8,  is  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate 
application  of  them ;  we  only  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  general 
idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  find  them  out  more 
easily,  as  they  will  be  m  want  of  them  in  advancing  oy  degrees.  Fhey 
must  in  their  exercises  employ  only  the  words  and  expressions  made 
use  of  in  the  lessons. 

7  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot,  and  separable  when 
they  can  .be  separated« 
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fBoIl— t)ott9iepcn  ♦/  to  fill  up. 
aSor — ^oorgebcn  ♦/  to  pretend. 
SSorauS — »orauSfagen/  to  foretel. 
SSorbei — ^oorbei9ct)en  •/  to  pass  by. 
aSorl^cr — öort)erfc^en  */  to  foresee. 
aSorfiber — ooröberfa^rcn  *i  to  pass 
'    by  in  a  coach. 


SSeg— »eggc^cn  »^  to  go  away. 
?85iebcr — wiebcrlommcn  ♦/  to  come 

again. 
3u— äurcbeii/  to  persuade. 
3urüd — jurüctle^ren/  to  return. 
3ufammcn — jufammcnfe|cn/  to  put 

together. 


Ohs.  B.     Some  compound  verbs  are  either  inseparable  or  separable, 
according  to  their  signification.    We  shall  speak  of  them  afterwards. 


EXERCISES. 

40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter  ? — I  have  a  desire  to 
keep  it. — Am  I  right  in  keeping  (aufjubewa^jrcn)  your  money  ? — 
You  are  right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a  desire  to  make  my 
coat  ? — He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but  he  has  no  time, — Has 
your  tailor  time  to  mend  my  coats  ? — He  has  time  to  mend  them* 
— Have  you  the  courage  to  burn  my  hat  ? — I  have  not  the  cou- 
rage to  burn  it;  I  have  a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's 
boy  a  mind  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has  no  time  to  mei^d 
them. — What  has  our  friend's  tailor  to  mend? — He  has  to  mend 
our  old  coats. — Who  has  to  mend  our  boots  ? — Our  shoemaker 
has  to  mend  them. — What  has  our  hatmaker  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
mend  your  great  hats. — Has  your  brother's  joiner  anything  to 
do  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  great  tables  and  our  little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns  ? — I  wish  to 
keep  them. — Will  you  pick  up  that  crown  or  that  florin  ? — I  will 
pick  up  both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger  ? — I  do  not  wish 
to  cut  it. — Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn  vinegar  ?^  He  wishes 
to  burn  some. — Is  the  peasant  willing  to  burn  his  bread  ? — He  is 
not  willing  to  burn  his  own,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have 
you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything 
to  do  ? — We  have  to  warm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  ?— 
I  wish  to  speak. — Is  your  son  willing  to  work? — He  is  not 
willing  to  work. 

42. 
Do  you  wish  to  buy  anything? — I  wish  to  buy  something.— 
What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  wish  to  buy  some  good  book?. — 
What  has  he  to  buy  ?^He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. — Will  you 
buy  this  or  that  table  ? — I  will  buy  (put  the  infinitive  always  to 
the  end  of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor  that. — Which  house  does 
your  friend  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  your  brother'^ 
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great  Louse. — Is  your  servant  willing  to  make  my  fire  ? — He  is 
willing  to  make  it. — ^Will  your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these 
oxen  ? — He  will  buy  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he 
wish  to  buy  my  umbrella  or  my  cane  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43.' 

Do  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  make  any. 
— ^What  do  you  wish  to  make  ? — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. — Will 
you  seek  my  knife  ? — I  will  seek  it. — Have  you  to  look  for  any- 
thing ? — I  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he  time  to  seek  my 
son  ? — He  has  time,  but  he  will  not  seek  him. — What  has  he  to 
do  ? — He  has  to  make  a  fire,  to  wash  my  thread  stockings,  to 
buy  good  coilee,  good  sugar,  good  water,  and  good  meat. — Will 
he  buy  your  good  trunk  ? — He  will  buy  it. — Will  you  buy  my 
great  or  my  little  house  ? — I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your 
little  house  ;  I  wish  to  buy  that  of  our  friend.  — Will  you  buy  my 
beautiful  horses  ? — I  will  not  buy  them. 

44. 

How  many  rams  will  you  buy  ? — I  will  buy  twenty-two. — 
Does  the  foreigner  wish  to  buy  much  com  ? — He  wishes  to  buy 
but  little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves  ? — ^We  wish 
to  buy  only  a  few  ;  but  our  children  wish  to  buy  a  great  many« 
— ^Will  they  seek  the  same  boots  that  we  have  ? — ^They  will  not 
seek  those  which  you  have,  but  those  which  my  father  has. 
— ^Will  you  look  for  my  coats  or  for  those  of  the  good 
Frenchman  ? — I  will  look  for  neither  yours  *  nor  those  of  the 
good  Frenchman ;  I  will  look*  for  mine,  and  for  those  of  my 
good  son. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Zä)t  unb  jwanjigjlc  gcction. 


To  tear. 
Togo. 


gerrcifen*. 


}    prepositions  governing 
the  dative  case. 


At.  ^ti, 

To.  3u/ 

Tobe.  ©eipn*. 

Rule.    The  preposition  hti  signifies  with  or  at  the  house  of,  the  pre- 
position i  U/  to  the  house  of.  •  - 


To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the 

man's  house. 
To  go  to  the  man's  house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or 

at  his  (one's)  friend's  house. 
7o  go  to  my  father's  house. 


S5ei  bcm  SKanne  fejon  ♦. 

3u  bem  ^anne  ge^en  *. 
S3ci  feinem  greunbc  feion  ♦. 

3tt  meinem  fßaUv  gelten  *• 


Fo  be  at  home. 
To  go  home. 


3u  ^aufe  feijn  ♦. 
9lac^  .^aufe  ge^ert  •. 


To  be  with  me  or  at  my  house. 

To  go  to  my  house. 

To  be  with  him  or  at  his  house. 

To  go  to  his  house. 

To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house. 

To  go  to  our  house. 

To  be  with  you  or  at  your  h9use. 

To  go  to  your  house. 

To  be  with  them  or  at  their  house. 

To  go  to  their  house. 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one's  house. 
To  be  with  no  one,  or  at  no  one's 

house. 
To  go  to  no  one's  house. 


{ 


aSei  mir  feipn  ♦. 

3u  mir  9et)en*. 

S5ei  it)m  fepn  ». 

3u  i^m  9et)en  *. 

aSei  ung  fei)n  ♦. 

3u  unS  ge^en  ♦. 

aSei  3f)nen  fepn  •/  bei  @ud^  fejon  ♦. 

3u  Sbnen  ge^en*/  ju  <gucH«i«n* 

SBeii^nen  fepn*. 

3ui^nen  ge^en*. 

aSei  Semanbem  fepn  ♦. 

3u  Semanbem  ge^en  *. 
aSei  S^liemanbem  fepn  ♦. 

3u  9liemanbem  gelten** 
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At  whose  home  f  With  whom  ? 
To  whose  house  ? 

To  whose  house  do  you  wish  to 

go? 
I  wish  to  go  to  no  one's  house. 
At  whose  house  (with  whom)  is 

youp  brother. 
Hie  is  at  ours  (with  us). 
Is  he  at  home  ? 
He  in  not  at  home. 


S3e{u)em? 
3u wem? 

3u  ipem  lootten  @ie  ge^n? 

34  n>ill  iu  9liemanbem  ge^en 
S3ei»emifi3f?r  SSruber? 

@r  (ft  bei  unö. 
311  er  ju  »^aufe  ? 
@r  ifl  nid)t  su  ^aufe* 


To  drink. 

To  carry  (to  take). 

To  bring  (to  carry). 


Svinfen  ♦. 
Sragen*. 
^Bringen  ♦. 


EXERCISES. 

45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it.— 
Does  your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book? — He  does 
not  wish  to  tear  it. — What  docs  he  wish  to  tear  ? — He  wishes  to 
tear  vour  heart. — With  whom  is  our  father? — He  is  with  his 
friend. — To  whose  house  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to 
your  house. — Will  you  go  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  go  to  yours, 
but  to  my  tailor's. — Does  your  father  wish  to  go  to  his  friend's  ? 
— He  wishes  to  go  fo  his  house. — At  whose  house  is  your  son  ? — 
He  is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children  wish  to  go  to  our  friends*  ? 
-^They  wish  to  go  to  their  house. — Is  the  foreigner  at  our 
brother's? — He. is  there  {^t\  i^m). — At  whose  house  is  the 
English ipau  ? — He  is  at  yours. — Is  the  American  at  our  house  ? 
— No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our  house ;  he  is  .at  his  friend's. — Is  the 
Italian  at  his  friends*  ? — He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 
Do  you  wish  to  go  home  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  home ;  I  wish 
to  go  to  my  neighbour's  son's  house. — Is  your  father  at  home? — 
No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the 
good  children  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will  you  go  to  any  one's 
house  ? — I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. — At  whose  house  is  your 
son  ? — He  is  at  no  one's  house  ;  he  is  at  home. — ^What  will  he 
do  at  home  ? — He  will  drink  good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my 
letters  home  ? — I  will  carry  them  to  my  father's. — Who  will 
carry  my  notes? — The  young  man  will  carry  them. — Will  he 


*  In  German,  as  in  Enp^lish,  no  more  than  one  negative  is  ever  ex- 
pressed, as  has  aJready  been  seen  in  many  instances. 

p  2 
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cany  them  to  my  house  ? — No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. 
— Is  his  father  at  home? — He  is  not  at  home;  he  is  at  the 
foreigner's. 

47. 
What  have  you  to  drink  ?— ^I  have  nothing  to  drink. — Has 
your  son  anything  to  drink  ? — He  has  good  wine  and  good  water 
to  drink. — ^Will  your  servant  carry  my  books  to  my  brothers'  ?— 
He  will  carry  them  to  their  house. — What  will  you  carry  to  my 
house  ? — I  will  carry  to  your  house  two  chickens,  three  birds, 
good  bread,  and  good  wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end, 
and  do  not  se^ Pirate  it  from  **  to  your  house"). —  Will  you  carry 
'  these  chairs  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — 
What  will  the  German  do  at  home  ? — He  will  work  and  drink 
good  wine. 

48. 

What  have  you  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — Have 
you  anything  good  to  drink  at  home  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to 
drink  ;  I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as  much  coffee 
as  sugaV  at  home  ? — He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other 
at  home. — Will  you  carry  as  many  crowns  as  buttons  to  my 
brother's  ? — I  will  carry  to  his  house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Will  you  carry  great  glasses  to  my  house  ? — I  will 
carry  some  to  your  house. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as 
many  oxen  as  rams  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other. 

49. 

Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  ? — He 
has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has  he  as 
much  wine  as  water  to  driiik? — He  has  as  much  to  drink  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire  to  break  some  glasses? 
— He  has  a  desire  to  break  some. — Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some 
wine  ? — He  has  no  mind  to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything 
of  (bei)  me  ? — I  will  buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (bei  wem) 
will  you  buy  your  corn  ? — 1  will  buy  it  of  the  great  merchant. — 
Of  whom  will  the  English  buy  their  oxen  ? — They  will  buy  them 
of  the  Dutch. — Will  the  Spaniards  buy  anything  ? — They  will 
buy  nothing. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

SRcun  unb  iwanjigjic  Section. 


Where  F  {  fBSo  ?  (an  adverb  of  place  without 

I.       motion). 

Whither  r  whereto?       j   ^  "  ^t"  ^  l""»  '^'^"''  »^  ^"^  '*» 

I       motion.) 

Rules, 

1.  The  question  too?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  or  with  any  person 
or  object  whatsoever;  the  preposition  which  answers  this  question 
always  governs  the  dative. 

2.  The  question  wo^in?  denotes  motion  or  direction  towards  some 
place  or  object;  when  answered  by  one  of  the  prepositions,  a n/  to;  auf^ 
upon;  Winter/  behind;  neben/  by  the  side;  über/  above;  unter 
under;  gwifd) en/ between;  000  before;  in/  in  or  into«  it  always  re- 
quires the  accusative  ^ 


There, 
Thither, 

To  carry  thither. 


2)  a  (rest,  repose). 
«f)in  or  baf)in  (motion  or  direc- 
tion). 

^in  or  ba^in  tragen  * 


To  carry  it  thither.  /  f«*^'  ^^"  \  *^n  ^^  ^0^^» 

I  Neitt,  ed    J      tragen*. 

To  carry  some  thither.  /  ^«^^-  "^«^*^"  \  ^^»  «^  ^«*^" 

I  ^eut.  we(d)e6  J      tragen*. 

To  carry  them  thither.  |    fie  f)in  or  bat)in  tragen  *. 

Ohs»  A,  The  adverb  hat  there,  is  always  joined  to  a  verb  of  rest,  and 
the  adverb  ^inorba^in/  thither,  to  a  verb  of  motion.  •{>in  is  used  to 
express  motion  from,  and  I) er  motion  towards,  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  ^  ift  ba/  he  is  there ;  iö)  will  aud^  bin  (bai)in)  ge^en/  I  will  also 
go  thither ;  tootten  @ie  ^erf ommen  ?  will  you  come  hither  i 

Tosend.  (  ©enbcn*. 

\  ©cbirfen». 

^  The  same  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  they  answer  the 
question  n>o? 

'  ®(i)i(tenis  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object,  or  with 
one  of  little  importance,  fenben  on  the  contrary  always  denotes  a  mis- 
sion of  importance,  whence  ber  ©cfanbtC/  the  ambassador. 


0 


To  come. 

Äommen  *. 

To  lead. 

gurren. 

I  will  sead  him  (it)  to  you. 

Sei)  Witt  i^n  (c6)  ju  S^nen  fd)icfcru 

When? 

Söann? 

To-morrow. 
To-day. 

^torgen. 
«^cutc. 

Some  where,  any  vihere. 
Some  whither,  any  whither* 
No  where,  not  any  where. 

SrQenbwo  (rest) 
Srgenbiüo^in  (direction). 
S'lirgenb  or  niroenbg. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  where  ? 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  where. 

SBotten  ©ie  ir0cnbwoi)in  ge^en  ? 
3c{)  m\l  nirgenbö  ^inge^en. 

The  physician, 
To  write. 

bcr  lixit 
©d)rcibcn  *. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let- 
ters as  my  father  ? 


^aben  ©te  fo  oiel  SSriefe  ju  fc^rci« 
Uxif  Jt)ie  mein  SSatcr  ? 


Obs.  B.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  the  word  to  lit 
as,  or  al^/  than,  is  placed  with  its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.  letters)  I  Sd)  t)abe  bcren  mc^r  ju  fd^rcibenf 
than  he.  I      aU  cr. 

EXERCISES. 

50. 

Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  at  home. — Whither  do  you 
wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does  your  father  wish 
to  go? — He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — Whither  will  you  carry 
this  letter  ? — I  will  carry  it  to  my  neighbour's. — Is  your  son 
at  home? — He  is  there. — Whither  will  the  shoemaker  carry 
my  boots  ? — He  will  carry  them  to  your  house. — Will  he  carry 
them  home? — He  will  carry  them  thither. — Will  you  send  good 
sugar  home? — I  will  send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send 
good  bread  home  ? — He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come 
to  my  house  ? — I  will  come  to  your's. — Whither  do  you  ivish  to 
go? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Frenchmen's. — Will  the  good 
Italians  go  to  our  house  ? — They  will  go  no  whither. — Will  you 
take  (füt)ren)  your  son  to  my  house  ? — I  will  not  take  him  to  your 
house,  but  to  the  captain's. — When  will  you. take  him  to  the 
captain's  .^ — I  will  take  him  thither  (ju  it)m)  to-morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  any  whither  ? — I  will  go  no  whither. — Will  your 
good  son  go  to  any  one's  ? — He  will  go  to  no  one's. — When  will 
you  take  (führen)  your  young  man  to  the  painter  ? — I  will  take 
him  thither  (ju  if)m)  to-day. — Where  will  he  carry  these  birds  to  ? 
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— He  will  carry  them  no  whither. — Will  you  take  the  physician  to 
this  man? — I  will  take  him  there  (ju  i^m). — When  will  you  take 
him  there  ? — I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the  physicians 
come  to  your  good  brother  s  ? — They  will  not  come  to  his  house. 
— Will  you  send  me  a  servant  ? — I  will  send  you  none. — Will 
you  send  a  child  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  one  to  him. — 
With  whom  is  the  physician  ? — He  is  with  nobody. — Do  you 
wish  to  go  any  whither  ? — T  wish  to  go  to  the  good  Americans*. — 
Has  he  time  to  come  to  my  house  ? — He  has  no  time  to  come 
there. — ^Will  the  captain  write  one  more  letter  ? — He  will  write 
one  more. — ^Will  you  write  a  note  ? — I  will  write  one. — Has  your 
friend  a  mind  to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to 
write  quite  as  many. 

52. 

Have  you  many  letters  to  write  ? — I  have  only  a  few  to  write. 
— How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ? — He  has 
as  many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters  to  write  ? — The 
youth  has  some  to  write. — How  many  more  letters  has  he  to 
write  ? — He  has  six  more  to  write. — How  many  has  he  to  send  ? 
— He  has  twenty  to  send. — ^Has  he  as  many  letters  to  send  as  his 
father? — He  has  fewer  to  send. — Has  the  hatmaker  some  more 
hats  to  send  ? — He  has  no  more  to  send.— Has  your  son  the  cou- 
rage to  write  a  long  letter  ? — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — 
Will  he  write  as  many  letters  as  mine  ? — He  will  write  quite  a3 
many. — Will  you  buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses  ? — I  will  buy 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
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THIRTIETH  LESSON, 

2)reifi9jlc  gcction. 


In  order  to  (conjunction). 
To  see, 

Obs.  A.  The  conjunctive  expression 
is  translated  into  German  by  um  3U. 
in  order,  may  be  left  out. 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  order  to 

see  him. 
I  have  no  money  (la  order)  to  buy 

bread. 
Has  your  brother  a  knife  (m  order) 

to  cut  his  bread  ? 
He  has  one  to  cut  it 


Urn— su. 

in  order  to,  preceding  the  infinitive« 
When  the  sentence  is  short,  u  nii 

^d)  mttl  3u  meinem  Bntbcr  gelten/ 

um  tf)n  in  fe^n. 
.^c^  i)aU  !ein  ®elb/  (um)  83vob  ju 

laufen. 
^at  3^r  aSruber  ein  SKeflet/  (um) 

fein  aSrob  ju  fd)ncibcn  ? 
@r  ^at  etnö/  um  eö  ju  fc^netben. 


To  sweep. 
To  kill 
To  slaughter. 
To  salt. 
To  be  able. 

I  can  (am  able)  — he  can  (is  able). 
We  can  (are  able) — they  can  (are 

able). 
You  can  (are  able). 


2Cug!e6ren  (auojufef^ren). 

Söbten        1, 

©ci()laci^ten  /  ' 

©aljen/ 

Äönnen*. 

3clS)  !ann     — er  fann, 

SBir  lönnen— lie  Ibnnen. 

S^r  fbnnet  (@ie  f 5nnen). 


Obs.  B.  The  particle  3  u  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  added  to  the 
verb  f  5nnen/  to  be  able.    (See  Lesson  XLH.)    Ex. 

können  @ie  einen  SBrief  fd^reibcn  ? 
2d)  fann  einen  f(i)reiben. 
(Sr  fann  arbeiten. 


Can  you  write  a  letter  ? 
I  t;an  write  one. 
He  is  able  to  work. 


Tome. 
To  him. 


me, 
him. 


Singular. 
Dat.         Acc. 
Ist  person,    miv.  mid). 

3d  person,    i^m.  i^n« 


'  S^bbten  means  to  deprive  any  one  of  life ;  ^d)lad)tinf  to  slaughter»  is 
used  in  speaking  of  animals  the  flesh  of  which  is  eaten.  Ex.  ©einen 
geinb  tbbten/  to  kill  his  enemy;  Dd)fen/  @^afc  ((blatten/  to  slaughter 
oxen  and  sheepi 
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To  us.  us. 

To  you,  you» 

To  thetn.  them. 

To  kill  me. 

To  see  me. 

To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 

To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  me. 

To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow. 


Dat. 

1st  person,    und. 

2d  person.  {|"*^^^ 
3d  person,     i^ncn. 


Pimral, 


Ace 

unö. 

(@ic »). 
fie. 


^id)  th\)Un. 
SKici^  fc^cn  •. 

SRic^  (mit  mirorju  mir)  fprcdjcn» 
3^n  (mit  i^m  or  ^u  i^M»)  fprcc^cu'. 
3N  fetteten. 
3u  i^m  fd}tcten. 
2in  mit  (3U  mir)  f(i)icfen. 
3^n  mir  morgen  \d)idtn  (i^n  mcr^^en 
gu  mir  fd)icfcn). 


In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative ;  but  when  the 
accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  precedes  the  dative. 

Singular.  Plural. 


It  to  me   — them  to  me. 
It  to  him  — them  to  him. 
It  to  us     — them  to  us. 

It  to  you  — ^them  to  you. 
It  to  them  — them  to  them. 


Masc,  Neut. 

i^n.  e«  mir  — ffe  mir. 

i^n.  c«  i^m  — fie  i^m. 

i^n.  eö  unö  — ffe  un«. 

1^    le«(35nen)  fie  (S^ncn). 
i^n.    ed  i|)n.en  — fte  i^nen. 


When  will  you  send  me  the  hat  ? 
I  will  send  it  you  to-morrow. 


SSSann  woUen  @ic  mir  ben  ^\xt 

fcl)icf  en  ? 
3cl!)n)iUii)n3$nen  morgen  fc^icten. 


Some  to  me. 
Some  to  him. 
Some  to  us. 

Some  to  you. 
Some  to  them. 


t  mir 
f\f)m 
funi 

'  I  S^nen 
t  i^nen 


Masc.  Neut.            PluraL 

n;etd)en.  xotld^ti.    mit       weld)e. 

n)el(^en.  xo^iö^ci,    i^m       weld^e. 

welchen,  »eld^ö.    und    '  welche. 

J  '     iS^nen   weld^. 

toelc^en.  »elc^ö.    ibnen     n^eldb^e. 


'  See  note.  Lesson  XXXIII. 
*  See  note  *,  Lesson  XLV. 
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4 

To  give. 
To  lend. 

©eben*. 
Seiten*. 

To  give  me. 
To  lend  me. 

SKir  geten  *. 
mv  leiten  * 

Are  you  willing  to  lend  me  some 

money  ? 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some. 


SBoUen  @te  mir  ©elb  leiten  ? 
2<i)  toiü  S^nen  n>elci)eg  leiten. 


A  TABLE 


OF  THE  DECLENSION    OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 


FIRST  PERSON. 

i(i)t  I. 

meiner  (mein ')/  of  me. 

mit,  to  me. 

mid),  me. 

wix,  we. 

unfer/  of  us. 

ung/  to  us. 

unS/  us. 


SECOND  PERSON. 

bu,  thou, 

beiner  (bein)/  of  thee. 
bit,  to  thee. 

hid),  thee. 


i^r/ 
euer/ 
eud)/ 
eudj/ 


you. 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you. 


THIRD  PERSON. 


Masculine, 
er/  he. 

feiner  Cfein)/ of  him. 
i^m/  to  him. 

i^n,  him. 


J  r  NoM. 
<  j  Gen. 

S  i    DAT. 

^  (^Acc. 


Feminin«, 
fte/  she. 

i^rer/  of  her. 
i\)x,  to  her. 
fte/  her. 

Fbr  all  Genders, 

Pe/ 
i^rer/ 
it)ncn/ 
fie/ 


eg/  it 

feiner  (fein)/  pf  it. 

i^m/  to  it. 
eg/  it 


they, 
of  them, 
to  them. 

them. 


3  !Dletn/  bein/  fein/  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner/  beiner/  feiner/  are 
used  only  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.  E.x.  SSergi^  mein  nid^tf 
forget  me  not. 
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EXERCISES. 

53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer  ? — He  has  some  to 
buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ? — He  has  some 
to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to  buy  sheep  (ba<  ®d)af  adds 
e  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  ? — He  has  none  to  buy  any. 
— Have  you  time  to  see  my  father  ? — I  hare  no.  time  to  see  him. 
— ^Does  your  father  wish  to  see  me  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  see 
you. — Has  the  servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house? — He  has 
one  to  sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it  ? — He  is  willing  to 
sweep  it. — Have  T  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat  ? — You  have  not 
enough  of  it  to  salt  it. — Will  your  friend  come  to  my  h'^use  in 
order  to  see  me  ? — He  will  neither  come  to  your  house  nor  see 
you. — Has  our  neighbour  a  desire  to  kill  his  horse  ? — He  has  no 
deeire  to  kill  it. — Will  you  kill  your  friends  ? — I  will  kill  only 
my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  can  cut  you  some.— Have  you 
a  knife  to  cut  me  some? — I  have  one. — Can  you  wash  your 
gloves  ? — I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  do  it. — Can 
Uie  tailor  make  me  a  coat? — He  can  make  you  one. — Will  you 
speak  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  speak  to  him. — Does  your  son 
wish  to  see  me  in  order  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  see  you, 
in  order  to  give  you  a  crown. — Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  kill  you  ;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the 
son  of  pur  old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox  ? — He  wishes  to  kill  two. 
— How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty 
crowns. — Will  you  send  me  my  letter?— I  will  send  it  to  you. 
— ^Will  you  send  the  shoemaker  anything  ? — I  will  send  him  my 
boots. — Will  you  send  him  your  coats  ? — No,  I  will  send  them  to 
my  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  me  my  coat  ? — He  cannot  send 
it  you. — ^Are  your  children  able  to  write  letters  ? — They  are  able 
to  write  some. 

55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — I  have  one,  but  I  have 
no  wine  ;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me  money  to  buy 
some  ? — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have  only  a  little. — Will  you 
give  me  that  which  you  have  ? — I  will  give  it  you. — Can  you 
drink  as  much  wine  as  water  ? — I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a 
fire  ? — He  has  some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy 
bread  and'  meat — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some?— r I  am 
willing  to  lend  him  some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German  ? 
— I  wish  to  speak  to  him. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  with  the  son  o! 
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the  captain. — Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes 
to  speak  to  you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  my  brother  or  to 
yours  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  both. — Can  the  children  of  our 
tailor  work  ? — They  can  work,  but  they  will  not. 

56. 

Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker?-^! 
wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them  ? — I  will  give 
them  great  cakes. — ^Will  you  lend  them  anything? — I  have  nothing 
to  lend  them. — Has  the  cook  some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat  ? 
— He  has  a  little  more. — Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a 
great  deal  more. — ^Will  he  give  me  some  ? — He  will  give  you 
some. — Will  he  give  some  to  my  poor  children  ? — He  will  give 
them  some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ? — He  will  kiU  neither 
this  nor  that. — Which  ram  will  he  kill  ? — He  will  kill  that  of  the 
good  peasant. — :Will  he  kill  this  or  that  ox  ? — He  will  kill  both. 
— ^Who  will  send  us  biscuits  ? — The  baker  will  send  you  some. 
— Have  you  anything  good  to  give  me  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to 
give  vou. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(Sin  unb  breigigjle  gection. 


7b  whomF 

Whom? 
What? 


flBem?  (A  question  followed  b) 

the  dative.) 
For  persons  :  2Ben?  \  (Qneition» 

'^  >  followed  by 

J    the  accus.) 


For  things:  ^a«? 
Declension  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  SBer  ?  Who  f 

Mose,  and  Fern.     Neut. 
N.    tocr  ?        wa«  ? 
G.    wcffen? 

D.    »cm?  /  öntt>a«?»oran? 
\  worauf?  woju? 
A.    »en?        n)ag? 


NOM. 

Who? 

what? 

Gbn. 

whose  ? 

Dat. 

to  whom  ? 

to  what  ? 

Ace. 

whom? 

what  ? 

SSer/  who,  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex,  as  who  m  English.  It  may  be  used  instead  of  berje- 
ntde/  xotldjctt  he  who. 

iBa^t  which,  has  no  plural  and  always  relates  to  a  thing.  It  often 
stands  for  baojentde/  weld)e6/  or  bad/  toelä)e€i  that  which. 


To  answer. 

To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 
To  answer  a  letter. 


2CntkPorten^ 

>Dem  ^anne  antworten. 
>Den  !02&nnern  antworten. 
2Cuf  einen  83nef  antworten  or  einen 
S3rief  beantworten. 


ToU: 


To  answer  it. 


jDarauf. 

darauf  antworten  or  t^n  (ed)  be« 

antworten. 


Obs»  A,  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  ha,  there ;  t)itx,  here ;  wo/ 
where;  are  usually  employed  instead  of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and 


*  The  verb  7(ntworten  is  inseparable,  although  the  accent  rests  \ipon 
the  particle  ant  9  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  auf/  to. 
S3eantiporten/  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without  a  preposition. 
(See  pages  467>  468^  and  note  ^,  p.  470,  Appendix.) 
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connected  with  the  preposition  which  the  vetb  requires.  If  the  prepo- 
sition begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the.  woids  ^a  and  m: 
for  the  sake  of  euphony. 


In. 

In  the. 
Into  the  (masc.  sing.). 


In  the 
Into  the 

To  go  into  the  garden. 
To  be  in  the  garden. 
To  go  into  the  gardens. 
To  be  in  the  gardens. 


(plur.). 
(plur.). 


S  n  (governs  the  dat,  and  ace). 
Sn  bem  (im/ rest«). 
3n  ben  (motion). 
Sn  ben  (rest). 
3n  bie  (motion). 

3n  ben  ©orten  0el)en  *. 
3n  bcm  (im)  ©arten  fepn  ♦. 
.  3n  bie  ©drten  ge^en  *. 
3n  ben  ©drten  fepn*. 


Obs.  B,  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a  contraction  of 
the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with  certain  prepositions  which  pre. 
cede  it ;  thus  Mm  is  often  said  instead  of  bei  bem^  im  instead  of  in 
hem/  tn§  in  the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  ha€. 

According  to  this  contraction  we  may  say  or  write  : 


3Cm/  near  the,         for  an  bem. 
2Cng/  to  the,  against 

the,  —  an  \>a€. 

2Cuf§/  upon  the,        —  auf  ha€. 
fStim,  at  the,  —  Ui  bem. 

>Durdf)6/throughthe,— burd)  ba€. 


görfr/  for  the,     for  fur  bag. 
Sm/  in  the,         —  in  bem. 
Sng/  into  the,      —  in  \>a^. 
SSom/  from.the,   — »on  bem. 
^m/  to  the,        —  IÜ  bem. 
3ur/  to  the,         —  ju  bcr. 


The  theatre, 

the  forest,  the  wood, 

the  warehouse, 

the  storehouse, 

the  magazine, 

the  provision,  store, 

the  room,  the  chamber, 

the  butcher. 


ber  SBalb  (plur.  tie  SB&lber)  f 
hai  SBaarenla^ec  (is  not  softened 

in  the  plur.)  3 
bagaSorrat^S^aug^? 

bag  SOlaga^in  (plur.  e)  5 

ber  SSorrat^  9 

bag  dimmer  9 

ber  gleifd)er  (ber  5Kc^ger). 


■^  The  preposition  in  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person  is,  or 
towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived  to  be  so. 
It  is  followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  Xü  0,  and  the  accusative  to 
the  question  n)0()in.  (See  Obs.  B.  page  480,  and  pages  4S3,  484, 
Appendix.) 

^  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.  Ex.  bag  IBorrat^g* 
^aug/  the  storehouse ;  plur.  bie  äSorrat^g^&ufea. 
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7b  go  kUo. 

To  he  in  it,  or  there. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to'  tho  theatre  ? 
I  wish  to  go  thither. 
Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre  ? 
He  is  there. 


JDarin  fc)on*. 

^oUen  ®ie  inö  Zli^taUx  ge^en? 

26)  xoiVi  (inetn  ge^en. 

3 jl  3<)r  SBrubcr  im  S^ieatcr  ? 

@r  ijl  barin. 


Obs,  C,  The  above  examples  show  how  barin  expresses  rest  in,  and 
()inein  motion  towards,  the  interior  of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES. 

57. 
Will  you  answer  your  friend  ? — I  will  answer  him. — But  whom 
will  you  answer  ? — I  will  answer  my  good  father. — ^Will  you  not 
answer  your  good  friends  ?— I  will  answer  them. — ^Who  will 
answer  me  ?— The  Russian  wishes  to  answer  you,  but  he  cannot. 
— ^Will  the  Russian  write  me  a  letter  ? — He  will  write  you  one. 
— Can  the  Spaniards  answer  us  ? — They  cannot  answer  us,  but 
we  can  answer  them. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do  ? — He 
has  to  answer  a  letter. — Which  letter  has  he  to  answer  ? — He  has 
to  answer  that  of  the  good  Frenchman. — Have  I  to  answer  a 
letter  ? — You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. — ^^Vhich 
note  have  I  to  answer  ? — You  have  to  answer  that  of  the  great 
captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  ? — ^We 
have  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note  of  your  tailor  ? 
— I  will  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer  my  great  letter  ? — No 
one  will  answer  it. — Will  your  father  answer  this  or  that  note  ?-— 
He  will  answer  neither  this  nor  that. — ^Which  notes  will  he  an- 
swer ? — He  will  answer  only  those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he 
answer  me  my  letter  ? — He  will  answer  it  you. — Will  your  father 
go  any  whither? — He  will  go  nowhither.— Where  is  your  brother? 
— He  is  in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — Where  is  the  Englishman  ? 
— He  is  in  his  little  garden. — Where  do  we  wish  to  go  to  ? — We 
wish  to  go  into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where  is  your  son  ? 
— He  is  in  his  room. — Will  he  go  to  the  magazine  ?— He  will  go 
thither. — Will  you  go  to  the  great  theatre  ? — I  will  not  go 
thither,  but  my  son  has  a  mind  to  go  thither. — ^Where  is  the  Irish- 
mali  ? — He  is  in  the  theatre  ? — Is  the  American  in  the  forest  ?— 
He  is  there. 

59. 

Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest  ? — I  have  no 
wish  to  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do  you  wish  to  go? 
—I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — Will  you  go  into  my  gar- 
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den,  or  into  that  of  the  Dutchman  ? — I  will  go  neither  into  yours 
nor  into  that  of  the  Dutchman ;  I  will  go  into  the  gardens  of  the 
French. — ^Will  you  go  into  those  of  the  Germans  ? — I  will  not  go 
thither  (hinein). — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses  ? — They 
have  some. — Have  the  English  great  stores  ? — They  have  some. 
— Have  the  Germans  as  many  warehouses  as  stores  ? — They  have 
as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — Will  you  see  our  great 
stores  ?— I  will  go  into  your  warehouses  in  order  to'  see  them. — 
Have  you  much  hay  in  your  storehouses  ? — ^We  have  a  great  deal, 
but  we  have  not  enough  com. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some  ? — We 
wish  to  buy  some. — Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  store- 
aouses  ? — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have 
the  English  as  much  cloth  as  paper  in  their  warehouses  ? — They 
have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other  in  them  (bartnV — Has 
your  father  time  to  write  me  a  letter  ? — He  wishes  to  write  you 
one,  but  he  has.  no  time  to-day. — ^When  will  he  answer  that  of 
my  brother  ? — He  will  answer  it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to 
my  house  in  order  to  see  my  great  warehouses  ? — I  cannot  come 
to  your  bouse  to-day ;  I  have  letters  to  write 
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THIRTY-SECOND  LESSON 

i\m  uub  breißigfie  Section« 


Upom. 

1  2Cuf  (governs  the  tiat.  and  ace ) 

Upon  the.                     rjufbem  (repose^). 
'^                             l2Cuf  ben/  ba«/  (action). 

The  market. 

hn^avlti 

the  ball. 

Ut  fSaU  5 

the  country. 

hai  Eanb  j 

the  place  (the  square). 

bee  $la$  > 

the  field. 

baö  Selb. 

To  be  at  the  market. 

2Cuf  bcmSKar!tc*fcpn». 

To  go  to  the  market. 

2(uf  benS}{arft0e^eii*. 

To  be  at  the  ball. 

2Cuf  bcm  aSaUe  fepn  * 

To  go  to  the  ball. 

2Cuf  ben  f8aVL  ge^en  *. 

To  be  in  the  country. 

2Cuf  bem  Sonbe  fepn*. 

To  go  into  the  country. 

2Cuf  baöEanbde^en*. 

To  be  at  the  place  (in  the -square;. 

2Cuf  bem  ^la^e  fe^n  ♦. 

To  go  to  the  place. 

2Cuf  ben  $la$  ge^jen  »s 

To  be  in  the  field. 

2Cuf  bem  gelbe  fepn  ♦. 

To  go  into  the  field. 

2Cuf  büö  gelb  ge^en  *. 

At. 

Tin  «"dat  and  ace). 

At  the. 

2Cn  bem  (repose*;. 

To  the. 

2Cn  ben/  bag  (action; 

The  window. 

bo«  genjler. 

To  go  to  the  window. 

2Cn  bag  genftecge^cn* 

To  stand. 

©te^en  *. 

To  stand  at  the  window. 

2Cn  bem  genjler  fielen*. 

^  The  preposition  auf/  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  closed  but 
open.    (See  Obs.  C.  page  480,  and  page  481,  Appendix. 

^  The  genitive  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes 
terminates  in  g/  and  sometimes  in  eg  (except  those  in  el/  en,  er/  d)en 
and  I  ein  which  always  take  g).  These  forms  are  equally  good,  but 
the  former  is  more  frequently  used  in  conversation,  and  the  latter  in 
composition.  The  same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  with  regard 
to  the  dative  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns,  which  takes  e 
when  the  genitive  takes  eg.  (See  Obs.  A»  page  4,  of  "Introductory 
Book  to  the  Method.") 

•  2Cn/  at,  by,  near,  points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  &  i^lwi^.  ^^^ 
Obs,  A,  page  480,  and  pages  480^  4SI,  Appendix. 


To  write  to  somebody. 

Are  you  willing  to  write  to  me  ? 

L  am  willing  to  write  to  you. 
I  ^sh  to  write  to  the  man. 
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{2Cn  Semanbcn  fd)reiben  ♦. 
Semantem  fd)rciben  *. 
{äBoUen  ®ie  an  mid)  fd)reiben  ? 
SÖoUcn  ©ie  mir  fc^reifcen  ? 
{3ci)  voili  an  @ie  fd)rciben. 
Sd)  will  S^nen  ((^reiben. 
I  3<4  will  an  ben  ^ann  fc{)reiben. 


7*0  wham  ? 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? 

To  me,  to  him. 
To  the  man. 
I  will  write  to  him. 

To  whom  ? 

To  me,  to  him. 
To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? 
To  the  man. 


TCn  wen? 

2Cn  wen  wollen  ©ie  fd)reiben  ? 

2Cn  mid)/  (xn  i^n. 

2Cn  ben  fOlann. 

Sd)  will  i^m  [d)ceiben. 

fßem? 

SOI  it/  i^m. 

fßem  wollen  @ie  fd^reiben? 

S)em  S}2anne. 


The  nobleman, 
the  boatman, 
the  bailifiP,  • 

people. 


ber  (5belmann*4 
bee  ®d)i|fmann  5 
ber  2Cmtmann  $ ' 
ßeute  (plur.). 


EXERCISES. 
60. 


Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  market. — 
Where  is  your  cook  ? — He  is  at  the  market. — ^Where  is  my  bro- 
ther ? — He  is  at  the  ball. — Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go 
to  the  ball  ? — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to  go  thither. — Is  your 
father  in  the  country  ? — He  is  there. — Do  you  wish  to  go  to 
the  country  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  go  there. — Whither  does  your 
son  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes  to  go  to  the  great  place. — Is  your 
friend  at  the  great  place  ? — He  is  there. — Does  ^he  Englishman 
wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields? — He  does 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to 
see  the  forests,  the  birds,  the  water,  and  to  drink  tea. — Where  is 
the  son  of  the  peasant  ? — He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some  corn 
(cutting  com).— Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish  to  go  any- 
whither? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  any  whither;  he  is  tired.— 
Whither  does  the  son  of  the  bailiff  wish  to  carry  com? — He 


For  substantives  terminating  in  manti/  see  Lesson  XIX. 
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wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  storehouse  of  your  brother. — Does 
he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine  and  the  meat  ? — He  wishes  to 
carry  both  thither. 

61. 

Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  ? — He  is 
able  to  carry  some. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry  provisions  ? 
— He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. — Do  you  wish 
to  buy  provisions  in  order  to  carry  them  to  our  storehouses  ? — I 
wish  to  buy  some  in  order  to  take  them  into  the  country. — Do 
you  wish  to  go  to  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  youth  ?-^l  have 
no  time  to  go  to  the  window, — Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I 
have  a  letter  to  write. — To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write  ? — 
I  have  to  write  one  to  my  friend.— Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the 
bailiff? — I  wish  to  write  to  him. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  write  to 
liim  ? — I  wish  to  answer  him  his  letter^ — ^Are  you  able  to  write 
as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  am  able  to  write  more  of  them  than 
you. — Can  you  write  to  the  (an  bic)  noblemen  ? — I  can  write  to 
them.— Have  you  paper  to  write  ? — I  have  some. — Is  the  bailiff 
able  to  write  to  anybody  ? — He  is  not  able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window  ? — I  have  no  time  to 
stand  at  the  window. — Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — He  is  not  at 
home. — Where  is  he  ?T-He  is  in  the  country. — Has  he  anything 
to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  has  nothing  to  do  there. — Whither  do 
you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre. — Is  the  Turk  in 
the  theatre?  — He  is  there. — ^Who  is  in  the  garden? — The  children 
of  the  English  and  those  of  the  Germans  are  there. — Where  does 
your  father  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  you 
•in  his  room. — To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak  ? — He 
wishes  to  speak  to  the  Irishman. — Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to 
the  Scotchman  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will  he 
speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. — Does 
the  Italian  wish  to  speak  to  anybody  ? — He  wishes  to  speak  to 
the  physician. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him? — He  will  speak  to 
him  at  the  ball. 

63. 
Can  you  send  me  some  money? — I  can  send  you  some. — How 
much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you  thirty -two 
crowns. — When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — I  will  send  it 
you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  me  into  the  country  ? — I  will  send 
it  you  thither. — Will  you  send  your  servant  to  the  market  ? — I 
will  send  him  thither.— Have  you  anything  to  buy  at  the  market? 
— 1  have  to  buy  good  cloth,  good  boots,  and  good  shoes. — What 
does  the  butcher  wish  to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  wU\\^^  \a  \i\i?3 
there  oxen  and  rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — ^Do  ^o\x  Vv^  \jci  Xsvi;:^ 
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a  chicken  in  order  to  kill  it  ? — I  wish  to  hay  one ;  hut  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  kill  it.— ^Does  the  hoatman  wish  to  kill  any 
one  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to 
hum  my  letters  ? — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — Will  the 
servant  seek  my  knife  or  my  paper? — He  will  seek  hoth. — 
Which  knife  do  you  wish  (to  have)  ? — I  wish  (to  have)  my  large 
knife. — ^What  oxen  does  the  butcher  wish  to  kill  ? — He  wishes 
A)  kill  large  oxen. — What  provisions  does  the  merchant  wish  to 
buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  good  provisions. — Where  does  he  wish 
to  buy  them  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  them  at  the  market. — To  whom 
does  he  wish  to  send  them  ? — He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our 
enemies. — Will  ybu  send  me  one  more  book  ? — I  will  send  you 
several  more. — Are  you  able  to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour? 
— I  am  able  to  drink  as  much  as  he  ;  but  our  friend,  the  Rus- 
sian, is  able  to  drink  more  than  both  of  us  (wir  beibe)» — Is  the 
Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this  wine  as  of  that? — He  is 
able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you  any- 
thing good  to  drink  ? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
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THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

Drei  unb  brelfigfte  gectioru 


The  corner, 

the  fountain  (well), 

the  hole. 

To  leave,  to  let. 
To  go  for,  to  fetch. 
To  send  for, 

I  leave     —  he  leaves. 
We  leave  —  they  leave. 
You  leave. 


bet  MnUl  i 

ber  S3runnen  (is  not  softened  in  the 
plur.) ; 


8affcn*. 

^olcn  laffcn». 

3*  lolfe     —  cr  ld§t. 
2Bir  lalfen  —  pc  laffcn. 
35r  iQifct  (®ic  raffen). 


Obs.  A.    The  particle  jU/  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to 
the  verb  la|fen.  (See  Lesson  XLII )  Ex. 


We  send  for  bread. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine. 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some. 


SBtr  lalfen  SBrob  (olen. 
flBir  wotten  SBein  (olen  (affen. 
3$n  or  ed  ^oten. 
SSel(i)en/  welche«  ^olen. 


TAott. 

rhou  hast  —  thou  art. 
Art  thou  fatigued  ? 
I  am  not  fatigued. 
Thou  wilt   (wishest),  —  thou   art 
able  (canst). 


SDu>. 

>Du  ^ajl— iDu  bill. 
83i|l  ^u  miiU  ? 
2^  bin  ntd^t  mäbe. 
SDu  »iUft— JDu  fannll. 


*  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person 
singular  and  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  ^U/ 
thou,  is  used :  ] .  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being ;  2.  in  sublime  or 
serious  style  and  in  poetry;  d.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among  friends, 
and  is  employed  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  husbands 
and  wives,  towards  one  another :  in  general  it  implies  familiarity 
founded  on  affection  and  fondness.  In  polite  conversation  persons 
always  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural.  The  third  person 
singular  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  former,  are  fre- 
quently used  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  &c.  In  writing,  the 
pronouns  of  address :  ^U/  @te  and  3^t/  have  a  capital  initial  letter. 
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Art    thou  willing  to   make  my 

fire  ? 
I  am  willing  to  make  it/ but  I 

cannot. 
Thou  leavest. 


SBiUfI  ^u  meiaSeuer  anmadfien? 

2ä)   tviVi   eö    anmad)tn,  aUx  idjt 
fann  md}t. 


Thy. 
To  be  obliged  (must), 
I  must        —  he  must. 
We  must    —  they  must. 
Thou  must  —  you  must. 


Sing,  iDein.    Plur.  Seine  \ 

SKüffen». 

3cl)muf     — ermuf. 

aöir  müjfen  — fie  müjfen. 

2)u  mupt     —  S^c  muffet  or  müpl 


(@ie  müjTen). 

Obs.  B.    The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  muffen  is  not  preceded  by 
the  particle  ju.   (See  Lesson  XLII.)    Ex. 


We  must  work. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your 

brother  ? 
Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  thither. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  do. 
What  hast  thou  to  drink  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  drink. 
What  has  the  man  to  do  ? 
He  is  obliged  to  go  into  the  wood  ? 


SBir  muffen  arbeiten. 

fOlüffen  ©ie  Severn  ©ruber  einen 

SSrief  (treiben  ? 
ajf uf  er  auf  ben  SKarft  ge^en  ? 
@r  mu§  babin  geben. 
?Ba8  ^aft  JDu  ju  t^up  ? 
34  ^aht  bliebt«  ju  tbun. 
Söa6  ^aft  JDu  ju  trin!en. 
S*  ^abe  SflicbtS  ju  trinfen. 
fBag  ^at  ber  ^ann  su  tbun? 
er  muf  in  ben  SBalb  geben. 


This  evening  (to-night). 
In  the  evening. 

This  morning. 

In  the  morning. 


{JDiefen  2(benb  (accusative), 
t  ^cute  2Cbenb. 
{t  JDefi  lihtnH  (genitive), 
t  2Cm  TCbenb. 

{JDiefen  SKorgen  (accusative). 
•  •  »f>cute  IKorgen. 
{••  iDeS  SJlorgenS  (genitive). 
••TfmSKorgcn. 


EXERCISES. 

64. 

Will  you   go  for  some  sugar  ? — I  will   go  for  some. — Son 

(mein  ©obn),  wilt  thou  go  for  sonie  water?— Yes,  father  (mein 

ßater),  I  will  go  for  some. — Whither  wilt  thou  go  ? — I  will  go  to 

the  well  in  order  to  fetch  some  water. — Where  is  thy  brother  ? — 


^ein  and  2)eine/  thy,  are.  declined  exactly  like  mein  and  meine/  my 
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He  is  at  the  well. — ^Will  you  send  for  my  son  ? — I  will  send  for 
bim. — Will  the  captain  send  for  my  child  ? — He  will  send  for  him 
(rt). — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — Can  you 
make  a  hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  table  ? — I  can  make  one< — 
Art  thou  able  to  write  a  letter  to  me  ? — I  am  able  to  write  one  to 
you, — Must  I  go  any  whither  ? — Thou  must  go  into  the  garden. 
— Must  I  send  for  anything  ? — Thou  must  send  for  good  wine, 
good  cheese,  and  good  bread. — ^What  must  I  do? — You  must 
write  a  long  letter. — To  whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter  ? — You 
must  write  one  to  your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do  ? — You  must  go  into  the  forest  in  order  to 
cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? — He  has 
nothing  to  do. — Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  ? — He  has  to 
work. — Where  can  he  work  ? — He  can  work  in  his  room  and  in 
mine. — ^When  will  you  give  me  some  money  ? — I  will  give  you 
some  this  evening. — Must  I  come  to  your  house? — You  must 
come  to  my  house. — ^When  must  I  come  to  your  house  ? — This 
morning. — 'Must  I  come  to  your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
evening  ? — You  must  come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — 
Whither  must  I  go  ? — You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order 
to  speak  to  the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  ? — 
He  must  go  into  the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — Must  I  keep 
anything  (for)  you  (S^nen)  ? — You  must  keep  (for)  me  (mir)  my 
good  gold  and  my  good  works. — Must  the  children  of  our  friends 
do  anything? — They  must  work  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening. — ^^What  must  the  tailor  mend  (for)  you  ? — He  must 
mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. — Which  chicken  must  the  cook  kill  ? 
— He  must  kill  this  and  that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those 
books  ? — You  must  send  me  (both)  these  and  those« 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SBfer  unb  brefffgllc  Section. 


As  far  as. 


How  far? 


As  far  as  the  comer. 

As  far  as  the  end  of  the  road. 
The  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity), 
the  road,  the  wav. 


!  ^iö  (an  adverb  of  place). 

{  fBit  wo^tn.  (See  Lesson  .\X1K 

S3U  in  ben  SOuinfel. 
S3iö  an  bad  @nbe  beö  Sße^eö. 
baö  @nbe  (has  no  plural)  $ 
bad  @nbe  (plur.  bie  @nben)  5 
ber  SBeg. 


To  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
To  the  bottom  of  the  welU. 


S3iö  auf  ben  S3oben  bed  S^ITed. 
S3iö  auf  ben  ©runb  bed  Srunnenö. 
S3i6  auf  ben  ®runb  ber  S3runnen. 


The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
the  ground, 
the  cask, 
the  purse. 


1  go,  am  going  —  he    goes,  is 

going. 
We  go,  are  going — they  go,  are 

going. 
Thou  goest,  art  going — you  go, 

are  going. 


ber  iBoben  $ 
ber  iBoben ; 
ber  ®runb  j 
baö  ^Ci%  i 
ber  Seutel. 


Sdj)  ße^e  —  er  gc^et  or  ge^t. 

SBir  ge^en  —  (le  gelten. 

2)u  ßc^eft  or  9cl)|l— 3]()r  ge^et  or 
ge^t  (@ie  9ei;en), 


AÜ,  every. 


I  %n. 


2C(l/  is  declined  like  the  definite  article.     It  is  never  preceded  01 
followed  by  an  article,  but  may  be  so  by  a  pronoun. 


Every  day. 
Every  morning. 
Every  evening. 


1 2Ctte  Sage. 
1 2Ctte  SJlorgen. 
+  2ftte  roenb. 
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At. 

At  what  o'clock  ? 
At  what  time  ? 
At  one  o'clock. 


Urn. 

Urn  wteoiel  \Xf)x  ? 

Urn  meiere  3eit? 

Urn  einö  or  urn  ein  tt(r. 


Half. 
At  half  past  three« 
At  a  quarter  past  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night  (mid- 
night;. 

The  quarter, 


t  Urn  ^alb  oier. 
t  Urn  ein  SBicrtel  auf  jwei 
t  Urn  ein  SSicrtel  auf  jw^tf. 
t  Urn  ^rei  Viertel  auf  einö. 
Um  aw5(f  or  um  2w5lf  U^c. 
Um  9)^itternac^t. 

baö  SBtertet.  (See  Obs,  E.  page  37, 
Method.  Part  II.) 


At  present,  now. 

To  go  out. 

To  remain,  to  Stay, 

When  do  you  wish  to  go  out  ? 
I  wish  to  go  out  now. 
To  remain  (to  stay)  at  home. 

Here. 
To  remain  here. 


3c§t. 

2Cuö0c^en»(au«au9e5en). 
^Bleiben*. 

fOSann  wollen  ®ie  auö^e^en? 
^&i  rnVi  ie^t  ausgeben. 
3u  «f)aufe  bleiben  ♦. 
«|)ier. 
I  «f)ier  bleiben  ♦. 


There. 

To  remain  there« 
Are  you  going  to  your  brother  ? 
I  am  going  to  him. 


2)  a. 

iDa  bleiben  •. 

©e^en  @ie  ju  3?)rem  SSruber? 

34  %t^t  iVL  \\)m. 


We  are  —  they  are. 
You  are. 

We  have  —  they  have. 
You  have. 


aBir  (inb— pe  (inb. 

3^r  fepb  (@ie  jinb). 

SBir  ^)aben— fie  ^aben. 

3§r  ^)abet  or  ^abt  (©ie  i()aben\ 


Are  your  brothers  at  home  ? 
They  are  at  home. 
They  are  not  at  home. 
Are  the  men  thirsty  ? 


©inb  S^re  SBrüber  ju  «f)auj  e  ? 
@ie  pnb  5U  »&aufe. 
©ie  jinb  ni(l)t  ju  «f>aufe. 
@inb  bie  SK&nner  burftig? 


*  U^r  signifies  clock,  watch,  and  not  hour,  which  is  translated  by 
@tunbe.  When  we  say :  SBieoiel  U^r  ift  eS  ?  it  means :  SBieoicl  i|l  e« 
auf  ber  U^r?  How  much  is  it  upon  the  clock?  For  this  reason  we 
may  leave  out  the  word  U^r/ when  we  say :  urn  einSr  urn  |;(ö^\.^i^^^5öw^ 
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Have  your  friends  my  books  ? 

They  have  them  not. 
Have  they  time  to  write  ? 


^aUn  3$re  S^^unbe  meine  IBfi» 

d^er? 
@ie  ^aben  fte  nid^t. 
^aben  fie  f^tit  ju  (einreiben? 


To  thee.  I 

Thee.  I 

Obs,    Do  and  am,  when  psed.  as 
German.     Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  me  to  my 

father  ? 
I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him. 
Are   you  willing  to   give   me  a 

knife  ? 
I  am  willing  to  give  thee  one. 
Am  I  going  to  him  ? 
rhou  art  not  going  to  him,  but 

to  me. 


JDir  (dative). 
SDicft  (accusative). 

auxiliaries,  are  never  expressed  in 

SBotten  @ie  miö)  ju  meinem  SSater 

führen. 
3cl)  »ill  JDid^  su  i^m  fuhren. 
SBotten  @ie  mir  ein  SÄelTer  geben  # 

Sc?)  mil  JDir  cin6  geben. 
®e^e  id)  iU  i^m  ? 

SDu  ge^jejit  md)t  5u   ifjm/  fonbern 
in  mir. 


EXERCISES. 
66. 
How  far  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest. — How  far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes 
to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road. — How  far  does  the  wine  go  ? 
— It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. — How  far  does  the  water 
go? — It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  well. — Whither  art  thou 
going  ? — I  am  going  to  the  market. — ^Whither  are  we  going  ? — 
We  are  going  ihto  the  country.— Are  you  going  as  far  as  the 
square  ? — I  am  going  as  far  as  the  fountain. — ^When  does  your 
cook  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  there  every  morning. — Can 
you  speak  to  the  nobleman  ? — 1  can  speak  to  him  every  day. — 
Can  I  see  your  father  ? — You  can  see  him  every  evening. — At 
what  o'clock  can  I  see  him  ? — You  can  see  him  every  evening  at 
eight  o'clock. — Will  you  come  to  me  to-day  ? — I  cannot  come  to 
you  to-day,  but  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  will  you  come 
to-morrow  ? — I  will  come  at  half- past  eight. — Can  you  not  come 
at  a  quarter  past  eight  ? — I  cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your 
son  go  to  the  captain  ? — He  goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one. 
— At  what  o'clock  is  your  fnend  at  home  ? — At  midnight. 

67. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. — 
When  will  you  go  out  ? — I  will  go  out  at  half-past  three. — Does 
your  father  wish  to  go  out  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  go  out ;  lie 
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wishes  to  remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing  to  remain  here,  my 
dear  (Ueb)  friend  V — I  cannot  remain  here,  I  must  go  to  the  ware- 
house.— Must  you  go  to  your  brother  ? — I  must  go  to  him. — At 
what  o'clock  must  you  write  your  letters  ? — I  must  write  them 
at  midnight. — Do  you  go  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in 
the  morning  ? — I   go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the 
morning. — Where  are  you  going  to  now  ? — I  am  going  to  the 
play. — Where  are  you  going  to  to-night  ? — I  am  going  nowhi- 
ther ;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  order  to  write  letters. — Are  your 
brothers  at  home  ? — They  are  not  there, — Where  are  they  ? — 
They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your  friends  going  to  ? — 
They  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor  as  many  children  as 
your  shoemaker  ? — He  has  quite  as  many  of  them  (i^rer). — Have 
the  sons  of  your  shoemaker  as  many  boots  as  their  father  ? — 
They  have  (bcren)  more  than  he. — Have  the  children  of  our  hatter 
as  much  bread  as  wine  ? — They  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other. — Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  ? — He  has  several  more. 
— Are  the   Italians  thirsty  ? — They  are  thirsty  and  hungry. — 
Have  they  anything  to  do  ? — They  have  nothing  to  do. — Are  the 
children  of  the  Irish  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — They  are  neither  hun- 
gry nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 

68. 
Have  you  time  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  time  to  go  out. — What 
have  you  to  do  at  home  ? — I  must  write  letters  to  my  friends. — 
Must  you  sweep  your  room  ? — I  must  sweep  it. — Are  you  obliged 
to  lend  your  brothers  money  ? — I  am  obliged  to  lend  them  some. 
— Must  you  go  into  the  garden  ? — I  must  go  thither. — At  what 
o'clock  must  you  go  thither? — I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — Are  you  obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  (^Cbenbö)  ? — I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  mid- 
night.— Where  are  the  brothers  of  our  bailiff? — They  are  in  the 
great  forest  in  order  to  cut  great  trees. — Have  they  money  to  buy 
bread  and  wine  ? — They  have  some. — Are  our  children  wrong  in 
going  (iu  ge^en)  to  the  English? — They  are  not  wrong  in  going 
(ju  0c^cn)  to  them. — Must  the  children  of  the  French  go  to  the 
children  of  the  English  ? — They  must  go  to  them. — Is  the  Rus- 
sian right  in  remaining  (ju  bleiben)  with  the  Turk? — He  is  not 
wrong  in  remaining  with  him. — Will  you  send  for  some  wine  an^ 
glasses  ? — I  will  neither  send  for  wine  nor  for  glasses ;  I  am 
not  thirsty. — Is  thy  father  thirsty  ?-7-He  is  not  thirsty. — Are 
you  willing  to  give  me  some  money  in  order  to  go  for  some 
bread  ? — I  am  willing  to  isive  you  some  in  order  to  go  for  some 
bread  and  beer. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON 

günf  unb  breif fgjle  Section. 


TbseU. 

SSerfaufen. 

7b  tell,  to  say. 

©agen. 

To  tell  a  man. 

@inem  ^JDianne  fagen. 

The  word, 

bad  fBort  i 

the  favour, 

ber  @efatten  $ 

the  pleasure, 

bad  SBerdnügen. 

To  give  pleasure. 

SSergnügen  mad)en. 

To  do  a  favour. 

Sinen  Gefallen  tf)ttn*. 

Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  make 

the  Are } 
I  will  tfU  him  to  make  it. 
Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  buy  a 

br(H)m } 
I  will  toll  him  to  buy  one. 


Itii. 

What  oVUKk  i»  it } 

It  ia  thrw  oVUkK, 
h  U  twt^hfk  oVKh^K, 
It  U  a  qxtaHtT  \v^»t  twt»Uf . 
It  want«  a  quailn  \\\  nK. 
h  i«  half  ^viKi  on«^. 


{ 


I 


Collen  @ie  bem  SSebienteu  fa^iii 

baö  S^uec  anaumad^n  ? 
3(j^  ipta  i^m  fagen/  eö  anjumac^n. 
SBotten  ®ie  bem  S3ebienten  fageni 

einen  SSefenju  taufen? 
34  Witt  i^m  fagen/  einen  an  laufen. 

Qi  ift. 

t  «Bie  fi>&t  ift  f  d  ? 

t  «Bieincl  Ubr  ift  c6  ? 

Cr<  ift  brti  Ubr. 

Cr*  ift  jwMf  (5»Mf  UJr). 

t  Cr*  ift  ein  «viertel  auf  ein«. 

f  Cf<  ift  brfi  le^imcl  auf  fe(^. 

^  Cf*  ift  ^al^  jn?«. 


T^  h^  «hVM^Vf^?  Hvll  ^^»  K*r^     I  x^ennen  •  (J^>\^ems  the  accus.). 
IV  b*  a\N^ua\ulv%)  \v\»h  ^o  Kuow^     C^in^^n  ^Wntvtvn  Knncn*. 
a  uvi^n. 


wiiK^  tbw  WM\  ^ 
l  ktu^w  himvA^^x  a^>^\M^i\<>^l  with 
KimV 


xWi?ft«vw  ^U  bieten  "öXonn? 

^^^i^U    ^A^cn•   (gwems   tlie 
V^vw\^^r\>!t^  h*\^n»  CiTOV'enis  the 
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i  want  it 

I  am  ia  want  of  it 

Do  you  want  thi^  hat } 

I  want  it 

Are  you  in  want  of  this  hat  ? 

I  am  in  want  of  it 

Do  you  want  this- money  ? 

I  want  it. 

I  do  not  want  it. 

Kre  you  in  want  of  this  money  ? 

1  am  in  want  of  it. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  any  thing. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  anything. 

Do  you  want  money  ? 

Are  you  in  want  of  money  ? 

I  want  some. 

I  am  in  want  of  some. 

I  do  not  want  any. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  any. 

Obs,  A,  S3en5t^igt  fe^n  */  must  never  he  used  when  the  noun  is  not 
preceded  hy  a  determinative  word,  like  the  definite  aiticle«  or  a  pos- 
sessive or  demonstrative  pronoun. 

JVhatf  I    2Baö? 

What  do  you  want  ? 
What  are  you  in  want  of  ? 


34  i^^^  Co  n5lf)t0. 

3(^  I>in  befff n  benMf^idt.    (Sec  Les- 

son  XVIII.) 
«^ben  @ie  biefen  «^ut  nit^tg? 
34  $<i^<  i^n  n6tf)i0. 
@inb  ®te  biefed  ^uted  benit^igt? 
34  ^in  belfen  benbt^igt 
^aben  Bit  biefeg  ®elb  nbt^i^  ? 
34  ^Abc  ed  nbt^ig. 
34  ^Q^c  c^  ni4t  nbt^ig. 
einb  ete  biefed  O^elbed  benbt^igt  ? 
34  ^n  beffen  benbt^igt 
34  ^^n  belten  ni4t  benbt^tgt 

34  ^abc  ^id)t^  nbt^ig. 
«|)aben  @ie  ®elb  nöt^ig? 
34  ^^^^  wtlä)t^  nbt^tj. 


} 
} 

} 

I  34  ^<^^c  ^cin^  nöt^ig. 


I  ^aö  ^aben  eie  n6t^id? 


0&5.  B.  All  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  have  heen  more  or 
less  employed  in  the  preceding,  except  the  genitive  which  is  as  follows : 


Of  me — of  thee — of  him. 
Of  us  — of  you  — of  them. 


SJlcincr—iDcincr— feiner. 
Unfec— (guer  C3§rer)— i^rer  (for  all 
genders). 


Is  he  in  want  of  me  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  you. 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  hooks  ? 
I  am  in  want  of  them. 
Is  he  in  want  of  my  hrothers  ? 
He  is  in  want  of  them.  ^ 


311  er  metner  benbt^igt  ? 

@r  ifl  3^rcr  ben5t^i()t  (See  Les- 
son XVIII.)  * 

@inb  Bit  biefer  ^i^d^n  benötigt? 

34  ^in  bcrfelben  benbt^igt 

3ft  er  meiner  SSrüber  benbt^igt  ? 

@r  ift  i^rer  benbt^tgt.  (See  Les- 
son XVIII.) 


04 

EXERCISES. 

69. 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ? — Yes,  Sir,  what  one  (»aS  fiic  einen)  ? 
— ^Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ? — I  will  tell 
him  to  sell  it  you. — Will  you  tell  my  servants  to  sweep  my  large 
rooms  ? — I  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. — Will  you  tell  your  son 
to  come  to  my  father? — I  will  tell  him  to  come  to  him. — Have 
you  anything,  to  tell  me  ? — I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the 
dative  before  the  accus.). — Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my 
father  ? — I  have  a  word  to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to 
sell  their  carriage  ?— They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it. — John  (So^ann)  I 
art  thou  there  (ba)  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  {ha), — Wilt  thou  go  to 
my  hatter  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat  ? — I  will  go  to  him. — Wilt 
thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  coats  ? — I  will  go  to 
him. — ^Art  thou  willing  to  go  to  the  market  ? — I  am  willing  to  go 
thither. — What  has  the  merchant  to  sell? — He  has  beautiful 
leather  gloves,  .combs,  and  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts 
to  sell  ? — He  has  some  to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his 
horses  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 

70. 

Is  it  late  ? — It  is  not  late. — ^What  is  it  o'clock  ? — It  is  a  quarter 
past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish  to  go  out  ? 
— He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Will  he  sell  this  or 
that  horse  ? — He  will  sell  neither  this  nor  that. — Does  he  wish  to 
buy  this  or  that  coat  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. — Has  he  one 
horse  more  to  sell  ? — He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell 
it. — Has  he  one  more  carriage  to  sell  ? — He  has  not  one  more  car- 
riage to  sell ;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell. — When  will  he  sell 
them  ? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — ^Will  he  sell  them  in  the  morning 
or  in  the  evening  ? — He  will  sell  them  this  evening. — At  what 
o'clock  ? — At  half  past  five. — Can  you  go  to  the  baker  ? — I  cannot 
go  to  him ;  it  is  late. — What  is  it  o'clock  ? — It  is  midnight. — Do  you 
wish  to  see  that  man  ? — I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to  know  him. 
— Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers  ? — He  wishes  to  see 
them,  in  order  to  know  them. — Does  he  wish  to  see  my  horse  ? — 
He  wishes  to  see  it. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  wish  to  see  it  ? — 
He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — Where  does  he  wish  to  see  it  ? 
He  wishes  to  see  it  in  (auf)  the  great  square. — Has  the  German 
much  corn  to  sell? — He  has  but  little  to  sell. — ^What  knives  has 
the  merchant  to  sell  ? — He  has  good  knives  to  sell. — How  many 
more  knives  has  he? — He  has   six  more. — Has  the  Irishman 
much  more  wine? — He  has  not  much  more. — Hast  thou  wine 
enough  to  drink  ? — I  have  not  muchj  but  enough. — Art  thou  able 
to  drink  much  wine  ? — I  am  able  to  drink  much. — Canst  thpu 
drink  some  every  day  ? — I  can  drink  some  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  thy  brother  drink  as  much  as  thou  ? — He 
can  drink  more  than  I. 
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71 

What  are  you  in  want  of? — I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat. — Are 
you  in  want  of  this  knife  ? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — Do  you  want 
money  ? — I  want  some. — Does  your  brother  want  pepper  ? — He 
does  not  want  any. — Does  he  want  some  boots  ? — He  does  not 
want  any. — What  does  my  brother  want  ? — He  wants  nothing. — 
Who  wants  some  sugar  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  any  body 
want  money  ? — Nobody  wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  any- 
thing ? — He  wants  nothing. — What  do  I  want  ? — You  want 
nothing. — Art  thou  in  want  of  my  book? — I  am  in  want  of  it. — 
Is  thy  father  in  want  of  it? — He  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Does  your 
friend  want  this  stick  ? — He  wants  it. — Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  ? — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  you  in 
want  of  me  ? — I  am  in  want  of  thee. — When  do  you  want  me  ? — 
At  present. — What  have  you  to  say  to  me  ? — I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  thee. — Is  your  son  in  want  of  us  ? — He  is  in  want  of  you 
and  your  brothers. — Are  you  in  want  of  my  servants  ? — I  am 
in  want  of  them. — Does  any  one  want  my  brother  ?— No  one 
wants  him. 
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THIRTY^IXTH    LESSON 

®ed^§  unb  bteifigfle  Section 


THE  PRESENT. 

There  is  no  distinction  in  German  between :  I  love^  do  love,  and  am 
loving.    All  these  present  tenses  are  expressed  by :  id}  liebe/ 1  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense  indicative  mode  are  alike,  and  terminate 
VBven  in  most  of  the  irregular  verbs)  in  et  or  t.  The  first  and  third 
persons  plural  in  all  German  verbs  are  like  the  mfinitive. 

To  love,  I         Sieben, 

f  love,  rloves,        '\ 

I       ■<  do  love,        he  ■<  does  love,  >3^  Uebe/      er  liebet  or  liebt, 
lam  loving.  (is  loving.  J 

nn.     f  i^Ti'  (!f ^i'         1  ®"  ««^«ft  or  liebft/  S5r  liebet  or 

IW  dos  love,     you^dolove,      V  Uebt  (@ie  lieben). 

I^art  lovmg.  ^are  lovmg.J 

flove,  I  love,  y 

We   -J  do  love,       they<  do  love,      >SBir  lieben/    |ie  lieben, 
(.are  loving.  (are  loving. J 

Obs.  A.  The  letter  e  is  often  rejected  in  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons singular  and  in  the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  tense ; 
but  never  in  verbs  the  root  of  which  ends  in :  b/ 1/ 1^/  fi/  or  in  two  or 
more  consonants,  after  which  t  or  ft  could  not  be  distinctly  pro- 
nounced, as  in :  fenben  */  to  send ;  bu  fenbefl/  er  fenbet/  ^^v  fenbet  i 
orbnen/  to  set  in  order;  bu  orbnefl/  er  orbnet/  ^^t  orbnet/  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  this  contraction  always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in 
ein  or  er  n/  ac  :  fd)meid)cln/  to  flatter ;  bu  fd}metd)elfl/  er  fd)meid}elt/  3^c 
fc^meid^elt^  inberh/  to  alter;  bu  &nber|t/ er  inbert/  3^r  &nbert.  (See 
liCsson  XXVI.  the  Infinitive.) 

S3raud^en  (governs  the  accusa- 
tive). 

aSraucben  ©ie  S^r  ®elb  ? 
3d)  braud^e  e$. 


To  want. 

Do  you  want  your  money  ? 
I  want  it. 


To  set  in  order. 
To  open. 

Do  you  open  the  window  ? 
I  open  it. 


£)rbnen. 

£)effnen    (aufmad^en/    aufjumo« 
d)en). 

^D^ad^en  @ie  bad  Senfler  auf? 
3ci^  madfie  ed  auf. 
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Obs,  B.  German  verbs  are  generally  not  irregular  in  the  present 
tense,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and  past  participle.  Some  however, 
are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities«  we  shall  always  mark 
these  two  persons  whenever  they  present  any.  Of  those  which  we 
have  seen  already,  the  following  are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third 
persons  singular. 


To  give : 

©eben*; 

thou  givest    - 

-he  gives. 

JDu  gibft       — cr  Qiht. 

To  see : 

@c^cn*; 

thou  seest     - 

-he  sees. 

2)ii  pe^ft  .    —er  (le^t. 

To  speak : 

@^re(l)en  * : 

thou  speakest- 

-he  speaks. 

X)\x  fpridjjt    —er  fprid)t. 

To  take,  to  carry : 

arogen*: 

thou  earnest  - 

-he  carries. 

iDu  trfigft     —er  tr&gt. 

To  wash : 

S(Bafd)en*: 

•  thou  washest  - 

—he  washes. 

iDu  »dfc^eft  —er  wifdj)!. 

To  break : 

3erbred^en  * : 

thou  breakest- 

-he  breaks. 

JDu  serbrid^jt— er  jerbridf)t. 

^^  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nominative,  take  their 
place  after  the  verb. 


Do  you  love  him  f 

I  do  love  him. 

I  do  not  love  him. 

Does  the  servant  sweep  the  room  f 


Sieben  @iei^n? 
3d)  lUht  if)n. 
26)  liebe  i^n  nid^t 
^ebrt  ber  S3ebiente  bad  Simmer 
aug? 

Obs,  C,  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imperfect,  the  separable 
particle  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ;  unless  this  begins 
with  a  conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in  which 
case  the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb,  which  then  takes  its 
place  at  the  end. 


He  sweeps  it 

Does  your  father  go  out  to-day  ? 

He  docs  not  go  out  to-day. 


dt  Uf)xt  eg  aug. 

®e^t  3br  ^ater  ^eute  ou«  ? 

6r  ge^t  1?eute  nid^t  a«« 


EXERCISES. 

72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ? — I  do  love  him. — Does  your  fathef 
love  him  ? — He  does  not  love  him. — Dost  thou  love  me,  my  good 
child  ? — I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this  ugly  man  ? — I  do  not 
love  him. — Does  your  father  want  his  servant?:— He  does  want 
him. — Dost  thou  want  anything  ? — I  want  nothing. — Does  the 
servant  open  the  window  ?— He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou.  o^«w 
it  ? — I  do  not  open  it. — Dost  thou  set  my  books  \tv  oxdexl — \  ^'^ 
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set  them  m  order. — Does  the.  servant  set  our  boots  or  our  shoeft 
in  order  ?— He  sets  (both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do 
our  children  love  us  ? — They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  our  ene- 
mies ? — We  do  not  love  them. — Do  you  want  your  money  ? — I 
do  want  it. — Do  we  want  our  carriage  ? — ^We  do  want  it. — Are 
our  friends  in  want  of  their  clothes  (Älciber)  ? — They  are  in  want 
of  them. — What  do  you  give  me  ? — I  do  not  give  thee  anything. 
— Do  you  give  my  brother  the  book  ? — I  do  give  it  him. — Do 
you  give  him  a  hat  ? — I  do  give  him  one, 

73. 

Dost  thou  see  anything  ? — I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see  my  large 
garden  ? — I.  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  see  our  ship  ? — He  does 
not  see  it,  but  we  see  it. — How  many  ships  do  you  see  ? — We 
see  a  good  many ;  we  see  more  than  thirty  of  them. — Do  you 
give  me  books  ? — I  do  give  thee  some. — Does  our  father  give  you 
money? — He  does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats? 
—He  does  not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors  ? — We 
see  more  soldiers  (ber  @olbat/  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the 
soldiers  see  many  storehouses? — They  see  more  gardens  than 
storehouses. — Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes  ? — They  do 
give  us  some. — Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine  as  beer  ? — I  give 
thee  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.— Can  you  give  me  some 
more  cakes  ? — I  can  give  thee  no  more  ;  I  have  not  many  more. 
.  — Do  you  give  me  the  horse  which  you  have  ? — I  do  not  give  you 
that  which  1  have. — ^Which  horse  do  you  give  me  ? — I  give  you 
that  of  my  brother. 

74. 

Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  ? — I  do  speak  to  him. — Does 
he  speak  to  you  ? — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do  your  brothers 
speak  to  you  ? — They  do  speak  to  us. — When  dost  thou  speak 
to  thy  father  ? — I  speak  to  him  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
—What  dost  thou  carry  ? — I  carry  a  book. — Where  dost  thou 
carry  it  to  ? — I  carry  it  home. — Do  you  wash  your  stockings  ? 
— I  do  not  wash  them. — Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts 
as  stockings  ? — He  washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Hast  thou  many  more  stockings  to  wash? — I  have  not  many 
more  to  wash. — How  many  more  shirts  have  your  friends  to 
wash  ?— They  have  two  more  to  wash. — What  does  your  servant 
carry  ? — He  carries  a  great  table. — What  do  these  men  carry  ? — 
They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — ^Where  do  they  carry  them  to  ? — ^ 
They  carry  them  into  the  large  room  of  our  brothers. — Do  your 
brothers  wash  their  stockings  or  ours  ? — They  neither  wash  yours 
nor  theirs  ;  they  wash  those  of  their  children. 

75. 
Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass  ? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break  it. — 
Do  the  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  ? — They  d*' 
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break  them. — Who  tears  your  books  ? — The  vounff  n»an  tears 
them. — ^Do  you  not  tear  them  ? — I  do  not  tear  them. — Do  the 
soldiers  cut  trees  ? — ^They  do  cut  some. — Do  you  buy  as  many 
hats  as  gloves  ? — I  buy  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — 
Does  your  brother  buy  any  bread  ? — He  is  obliged  to  buy  some  ; 
he  is  hungry. — Do  our  brothers  buy  any  wine  ? — They  are 
obliged  to  buy  some;  they  are  thirsty. — Do  you  break  anything? 
— ^^Ve  do  not  break  anything. — Who  breaks  our  chairs  ? — Nobody 
breaks  them. — Dost  thou  buy  anything? — I  do  not  buy  anything. 
— Who  keeps  (takes  care  of)  our  money  ? — My  father  keeps  it. 
— Do  your  brothers  take  care  of  my  books  ? — They  do  take  care 
of  them. — Dost  thou  take  care  of  anything  ? — I  do  not  take  care 
of  anything. 

76. 

Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  ? — He  does  mend  them. — ^What 
dost  thou  write  ? — I  write  a  letter. — To  whom  dost  thou  write  a 
letter? — ^To  my  father. — When  does  thy  brother  write  his  letters? 
— He  writes  them  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  dost 
thou  now  ? — I  do  nothing. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the 
theatre  ? — At  a  quarter  past  seven. — ^What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? — 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  six. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  cook  go 
to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  at  five  o'clock  (put  ba^in  to  the 
end). — Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening  ? — No,  he  goes  thither 
in  the  morning. — Do  you  go  any  whither  ? — I  go  no  whither  ; — 
but  my  brothers  go  into  the  garden. — Dost  thou  drink  anything  ? 
—I  drink  nothing  ;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good  wine  and  good 
beer. — Do  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? — 1  do  not  send  you  one 
more. — Are  you  answering  his  letter  ? — I  am  answering  it. — 
Does  he  answer  thine  ? — He  does  answer  it. — What  do  you  say  ? 
— I  say  nothing. — Must  I  give  him  money  to  remain  here  ? — 
You  must  give  him  some  to  go  out. — Is  this  man  selling  any- 
thing ? — He  is  selling  good  cakes. — What  do  you  sell? — I  sell 
nothing ;  but  my  friends  sell  nails,  knives,  and  horse-shoes. — 
What  does  the  man  say  ? — He  says  nothing. — What  art  thou 
looking  for  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  anything. 


*•*  We  should  fill  volumes,  were  we  to  give  all  the  exercises 
that  are  applicable  to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupilä  may  very 
easily  compose  by  themselves.  We  shall  therefore  merely  repeat 
what  we  have  already  mentioned  at  the  commencement :  pupils 
who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose  a  great  many  sen- 
tences in  addition  to  those  given  ;  but  they  must  pronounce  them 
aloud.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acc^lt^  \3dä 
habit  of  speaking  fiuently. 

u  2 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

@ieben  unb  bteif  igfle  Section. 


The  pain, 

bcr  ©d)mcrj  (plur.  en)  j 

the  toothy 

beräa^nj 

the  ear» 

bad  fO^x  $s  not  softened  and  t&kea 

en  in  the  plur.); 

the  neck. 

ber  ^aU  9 

the  ache. 

baö  SBc§  (jiliir.  e  *) ; 

the  evü. 

ba§  Uebel. 

Sore  (ill,  wicked). 

a56fc. 

Bad, 

©d^limm. 

Evil,  ill. 

Uebel. 

Have  you  a  sore  finger? 

^aben  @ie  einen  bbfen  ginger  ? 

I  have  a  sore  finger. 

3cl&  ^aU  einen  b6fen  ginger. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot  ? 

^at  S^r  SBruber  einen  b6fen  guf  ? 

He  has  a  sore  eye. 

(gr  f)at  ein  bbfeS  2Cu0e. 

We  have  sore  eyes. 

SBir  l()aben  b6fe  ^Cugen. 

The  head-ache. 

ba^  Äopfwef)  *  5 

the  tooth-ache. 

baö  3a^nwci)  5 

the  ear-ache. 

ha^  £)^renn>e^  5 

a  sore  throat. 

^aHtoi^  5 

a  pain  in  one's  back. 

fRMtn\(i)mexi. 

He  has  the  head-ache. 

Qt  i)at  Äopffd)mer3en  \ 

I  have  the  tooth-ache. 

^d)  i(}abe  3a^nfd)mer5en. 

The  elbow. 

ber  @lbo0en  5 

the  back. 

ber  fRMcn  5 

the  knee. 

ba€  Änie  *. 

^  »Dad  SBe^/  the  ache,  is  employed  in  the  plural  only  to  denote  the 
pangs  of  childbirth. 

'  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which 
expresses  the  fundamental  or  general  idea.  (See  my  treatise. on  the 
gender  of  substantives  in  the  Introductory  Book  to  the  Method.) 

'  @d)mers/  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words  ^e^  is 
employed  in  the  singular,  and  ®(i)mev^  in  the  plural,  thus :  2^  ^übe 
Äopfme'^,  and :  3d^  ^(^^^  Äopffdimerjen/ 1  have  the  headache. 

*  ^ai  ^nie/  the  knee,  does  not  take  an  additional  e  in  the  plural  and 
18  nevertheless  pronounced  as  if  it  did. 
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To  bring, 
ToJuuL 


SSringen*. 
ginben*. 


VuU  which  (tohat).  I  9Saö  (ba^ientge  wtl^tit  bad  wtU 

Obs.  A.  SSaö  is  often  used  instead  of  ba^ienige/  totl^Ht  or  ba<^  10(1(^6/ 
that  which.     (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 


Do  you  find  what  you  are  looking 
for? 

1  And  what  I  am  looking  for. 

He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look- 
ing for. 

We  find  what  we  are  looking  for. 

I  have  what  I  want. 

I  mend  what  you  mend. 


Sinben  @ie/  wa^^it  fud^n? 

3ci)  finbe/  waö  idi  fud^. 
@r  finbet  nid)t/  waö  er  ftt^t» 

^it  finben/  xoa€  xoit  fuc^iu 

3(6  ^abe/  toad  id)  braud)e. 

3(i6  befTere  aud/Wad@ie  audbejfern. 


Obs.  B.  Here  the  second  member  of  the  phrase  beginning  with  a 
relative  pronoun,  the  particle  aud  is  not  separated  from  its  verb  which 
is  removed  to  the  end.  (See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXXVL  and  Rule  of 
Syntax«  Lesson  XLIX.) 


To  read  (thou  readest,  he  reads). 

To  study. 


Sefen*  (bu  Uefeft/  er  liefet  or 
@tubireiu 


To  learn. 


I  Semen. 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  ^u  does  not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to  the 
verb  I  e  r  n  e  n/  to  learn.    (See  Lesson  XLH.)    Ex. 

I  learn  to  read.  I  f  Sd^  lerne  lefen. 

He  learns  to  write.  I  f  @r  lernt  ((^reiben. 


French, 
English, 
German« 

Do  you  learn  German. 
I  do  learn  it. 
I  do  not  learn  it. 


fran2(ftf(6  (an  adjective  0 

enöUf(^  i 

beutfd^ 


Sernen@iebetttf((? 
Sä)  lerne  ed. 
3(6  lerne  ed  ni(6t. 


*  Derived  from  ber  granjofe/  the  Frenchman. 
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EXERCISES. 

77. 

Where  is  your  father  ? — He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go  out  ? 
—He  is  not  able  to  go  out;  he  has  the  head-ache« — Hast  thou  the 
head-ache  ? — I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but  the  ear-ache. — What 
day  of  the  month  is  it  (ben  wieoteljlcn  f)aben  wir/  Lesson  XXIII.)  to- 
day?— It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. — What  day  of  the  month  is  (bcr 
wiemclftc  ift)  to-morrow  ? — To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — What 
kind  of  teeth  have  you  ? — I  have  good  teeth. — What  kind  of 
teeth  has  your  brother  ? — He  has  bad  teeth. — Has  the  English- 
man the  tooth-ache  ? — He  has  not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore 
eye. — Has  the  Italian  a  sore  eye  ?^-He  has  not  a  sore  eye,  but 
a  sore  foot.— rHave  I  a  sore  finger  ? — rYou  have  no  sore  finger 
but  a  sore  knee. — Will  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  cannot,  cut 
you  any  ;  I  have  sore  fingers. — -Will  anybody  cut  me  somo 
cheese  ? — Nobody  will  cut  you  any. — Are  you  looking  for  any 
one  ? — I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — Has  any  one  the  ear- 
ache ? — ^No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — What  is  the  painter  looking 
for  ? — He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom  are  you  looking 
for  ? — I  am  looking  foi:  your  son. — Who  is  looking  for  me  ? — No 
one  is  looking  for  you. — Dost  thou  find  what  thou  art  looking 
for  ? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but  the  captain  does 
not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 
Who  has  a  sore  throat  ? — ^We  have  sore  throats. — Has  any 
one  sore  eyes  ? — The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  tailor 
make  my  coat  ? — He  does  not  make  it ;  he  has  a  pain  in  his 
back. — Does  the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes  ? — He  is  unable 
to  (!ann  nid)t)  make  them  ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — Does  the  mer- 
chant bring  us  beautiful  purses  (ber  SSeutel)  ? — He  cannot  go  out ; 
he  has  sore  feet. — Does  the  Spaniard  find  the  umbrella  which  he 
is  looking  for? — He  does  find  it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the 
sheep  which  they  are  looking  for  ? — They  do  find  them. — Does 
the  tailor  find  his  thimble  ? — He  does  not  find  it.  — Dost  thou 
find  the  paper  which  thou  art  looking  for  ? — I  do  not  find  it. — 
Do  we  find  what  we  are  looking  for? — We  do.  not  find  what 
we  are  looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  ? — He  does 
what  you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room  ? — He  is 
reading.* 

79. 

Art  thou  reading  ? — I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of  the 
noblemen  study? — They  do  study. — What  are  they  studying  ? 
— They  are  studying  German. — Art  thou  studying  English  ? — 
I  have  no  time  to  study  it. — Are  the  Dutch  looking  for  this  or 
that  ship  ? — They  are  looking  for  both. — Is  the  servant  looking 
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for  Ulis  or  that  broom  ? — He  is  neither  looking  for  this  nor  that 
— Who  is  learning  German  ? — The  sons  of  the  captains  and  those 
of  the  noblemen  are  learning  it. — ^\Vhen  does  your  friend  study 
French  ? — He  studies  it  in  the  morning.^At  what  o'clock  does 
he  study  it  ? — He  studies  it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it 
every  day  ? — He  studies  it  every  morning  and  every  evening. — 
What  are  the  children  of  the  carpenter  doing  ? — They  are  read- 
ing.— Are  they  reading  German  ? — They  are  reading  French ; 
but  we  are  reading  English. — What  books  does  your  son  read  ? 
— He  reads  good  books. — Does  he  read  German  books  ? — He 
reads  French  books. — What  book  do  you  read  ? — I  read  a  Ger- 
man book. — Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  children  ? — I  read  more 
than  they. — Does  your  father  read  the  book  which  I  read? — He 
does  not  read  that  which  you  read,  but  that  which  I  read. — Does 
he  read  as  much  as  I  ? — He  reads  less  than  you,  but  he  learns 
more  than  you. — Do  you  lend  me  a  book  ? — I  do  lend  you  one. 
— Do  your  friends  lend  you  any  books  ? — They  do  lend  me  some. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

JCd^t  unb  breifigfie  Section» 


Spanish«  |    fpanifd[)  (an  adjective  i). 

The  ending  i\ä)  senres  to  foim  adjectives  of  the  names  of  natio&Ai 
rhus 


Italian, 

itattemfd^  i 

Polish, 

))otnif(l^  i 

Russian, 

ruffifd^  5 

Latin, 

lateinifd)  $ 

Greek, 

0ricd)ifd)  5 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

arabifd)  ^ 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

fprifd). 

The  Pole, 

bcr  ?)olc  5 

the  Roman, 

ber  9i6mcr  5 

the  Greek, 

bcr  ©ried^c  i 

the  Arab,  the  Arabian, 

ber  TCraber  5 

the  Syrian, 

ber  ©prer. 

Are  you  a  Frenchman  ? 
No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

Is  he  a  tailor  ? 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

He  is  a  fool. 

To  tnsh,  to  desire. 

The  fool, 
the  mouth, 
the  memory. 


©inb  ©ie  ein  granjofe  ? 

^cin,  mein  ^err/  id)  bin  ein  Scut: 

fd)er. 
3ft  er  ein  @d)neiber  ? 
^zin,  er  ift  ein  ©cl)ut)mad)er. 
@r  i{i  ein  9'larr. 


SBünfd^ien. 

ber  ^att  (gen.  en)  5 

ber  SÄunb  chas  no  plur.) ; 

t>at  (S^ebdd)tmp  (plur.  e). 


Have  you  a  good  memory  ? 
He  has  a  little  mouth. 
Your  brother  has  blue  eyes. 
Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morning  ? 

I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 


^aben  @ie  ein  gutcS  (^eb&d)tm^^ 
Qt  i)at  einen  Elcinen  SOlunb. 
3^r  S3ruber  i)at  blaue  TCugen. 
fS^n[d)en   @ie    mir   einen   guten 

SKorgen? 
^d)   n>än[d)e   S^nen   einen  (^aten 

2Cbenb. 


Derived  from  Spanien/  Spain« 
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Blue, 
black. 


fd^warg. 


Instead  of. 
To  play. 

To  listen,  to  hear. 
Instead  of  listening. 
Do  you  play  instead  of  8tad}'ing  ? 


Tfnflatf  iu. 

«gören. 

t  2fnftatt  gu  t)6ren. 

t  ©picten  ^U  anftatt  ju  flöbiren? 


O65.  The  preposition  anjtatt,  instead  of,  requires  in  German  gu 
before  the  infinitive,  whilst  in  English  it  is  construed  with  the  present 
participle. 


I  study  instead  of  playing. 
That  man  speaks  instead  of  listen* 
ing. 


1 3d)  ftubire  anftatt  ju  fpUie». 
t  2)icfcr  SKann  fprid^t  anjiatt  jn 
^5ren. 


To  listen  to. 


1  listen  to  him. 

To  listen  to  some  one  or  some- 
thing. 


%ni)bxcn  (angu^5ren/ governs  the 

accusative). 
3  u  ^  5  r  e  n  (gugu^örcn^  governs  the 

dative). 

2ä)  ^6rc  ii)n  an. 
Scf)  i)bvc  ii)m  ju. 
2fuf  Scnianbcn  ober  &roai  ^ören. 


That  which. 

Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man 
tells  you  ? 

I  do  listen  to  it. 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him. 


^ag/  »as. 

^5ren  ®te  auf  ha$,  xoa&  S^nen  ber 

SOfJannfagt? 
^6ren  ®te  auf  baS/waS  ber  fOiann 

Si)nenfa9t? 
SdS)  i)6re  barauf ». 
(Sr  ^5rt  auf  bag/  »as  id)  i^m  (age. 


To  correct. 
To  take  off  (as  the  hat). 
To  take  off  (as  clothes). 
To  take  away. 


SSerbeffern/  forrigiren. 
%hmt)xmn*  (abjune^men), 
^Cuggie^en*  (auSgugte^en). 
SSegne^men*  (weggune^menX 


>  !2Cni)6rcn  takes  the  person  in  the  accusative,  and  gu^6ren  in  the 
dative.  They  never  relate  to  a  thing ;  but  ^5ren  auf  stands  either 
with  the  person  or  the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative.  Ex. 
3c^  ^5re  ti)n  an  or  id)  ^5re  i^m  lu,  I  listen  to  him;  but  iö)  ^bxt  auf  ba& 
rvai  &ie  mir  fageu/ 1  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me. 


lOG 


To  take. 

Thou  takest, — he  takes. 
Thou  takest  off  thy  hat. 
Do  you  take  off  your  boots  ? 
We  take  off  our  coats. 
Who  takes  away  the  chairs  ? 
The  servant  takes  them  away. 


iDu  nimmft/— cr  nimmt 
jDu  nimmji  deinen  ^ut  ab. 
3ie^en  ©ie  3^re  ©tiefel  aut  ? 
SESir  stehen  unfere  9i5c!e  au§. 
^er  nimmt  tie  ©tü^le  weg  ? 
I)er  SSebientc  nimmt  fte  »eg. 


EXERCISES. 
80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — Who 
speaks  Polish  ? — My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our  neighbours 
speak  Russian  ? — They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but  Arabic. — Do 
you  speak  Arabic? — ^No,  I  speak  Greek  and  Latin. — What  knife 
have  you  ? — I  have  an  English  knife. — ^What  money  have  you 
there  ?  Is  it  Italian  or  Spanish  money  ? — It  is  Russian  money. — 
Have  you  an  Italian  hat  ? — No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you 
a  German  ? — No,  I  am  an  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek  ? — 
No,  I  am  a  Spaniard. — Are  these  men  Poles  ? — No,  they  are 
Russians. — Do  the  Russians  speak  Polish  ? — They  do  not  speak 
Polish,  but  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic. — Is  your  brother  a  mer- 
chant ? — No,  he  is  a  joiner. — Are  these  men  merchants  ? — No, 
they  are  carpenters. — Are  we  boatmen? — No,  we  are  shoemakers. 
Art  thou  a  fool  ? — I  am  not  a  fool. — What  is  that  man  ? — He  is 
a  tailor. — Do  you  wish  me  anything  ? — I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing.— ^What  does  the  young  man  wish  me  ? — He  wishes  you  a 
good  evening. — Whither  must  I  go  ? — Thou  must  go  to  our 
friends  to  wish  them  a  good  day  (Sag). — Do  your  children  come 
to  me  in  order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening  ? — They  come  to  you 
in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a  little 
mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memory  ? — I  have  a  bad  memory, 
but  much  courage  to  learn  German. — What  dost  thou  (do)  instead 
of  playing  ? — I  study  instead  of  playing. — Dost  thou  learn  instead 
of  writing  ?— I  write  instead  of  learning. — ^What  does  the  son  of 
our  bailiff  (do)  ?— He  goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into 
the  field. — Do  the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  ? — They  write 
instead  of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? — He  makes  a 
fire  instead  of  going  to  the  market, — Does  your  father  sell  his 
ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the  phy- 
sicians go  out  ? — They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of  going 
out. — At  what  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to  you  ? — He 
comes  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — Does  the  son  of  the 
painter  study  English  ? — He  studies  Greek  instead,  of  studying 
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English. — Does  the  butcher  kill  oxen  ? — He  kills  sheep  instead 
of  killing  oxen. — Do  you  listen  to  me  ? — I  do  listen  to  you. — 
Does  your  brother  listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead  of  listening 
to  you. — Do  you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen 
to  what  you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  vou  are  tellinsf  him  ? — He  does 
listen  to  it. — Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen  to  what  we 
tell  them  ? — They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost  thou  listen  to  what 
thy  brother  tells  thee  ? — I  do  listen  to  it. — Do  you  go  to  the 
cheatre  ? — I  am  going  to  the  storehouse  instead  of  going  to  the 
theatre. — Are  you  willing  to  listen  to  me  ? — I  am  willing  to 
listen  to  you,  hut  I  cannot ;  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  thy 
father  correct  my  notes  or  thine  ? — He  corrects  neither  yours  nor 
mine. — Which  notes  does  he  correct  ? — He  corrects  those  which 
he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen 
to  it. — Do  you  take  ojff  your  hat  in  order  to  speak  to  my  father  ? 
— I  do  take  it  off  in  order  to  speak  to  him. — Does  thy  brother 
listen  to  what  our  father  tells  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Does 
our  servant  go  for  some  beer  ? — He  goes  for  some  vinegar  instead 
of  going  for  some  beer. — Dp  you  correct  my  letter  ? — I  do  not 
correct  it ;  1  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  servant  take  off  his  coat 
in  order  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  does  take  it  off. — Do  you  take  off 
your  gloves  in  order  to  give  me  money  ? — I  do  take  them  off  in 
order  to  give  you  some. — Does  he  take  off  his  shoes  in  order  to 
go  to  your  house? — He  does  not  take  them  off. —  Who  takes  away 
the  tables  and  chairs  ? — The  servants  take  them  away. — Will 
you  take  away  this  glass  ? — I  have  no  mind  to  take  it  away. — 
Is  he  wrong  in  taking  off  his  boots  ? — He  is  right  in  taking  them 
off. — Dost  thou  take  away  anything  ? — I  do  not  take  away  any- 
thing.—Does  anybody  take  off  his  hat  ? — Nobody  takes  it  off. 
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THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON 

gieun  unb  breißigjle  gcction. 


Wet  (myisO, 
To  wet  (to  moisten). 
To  show. 

To  let  see  (expose  to  sight). 


Do  you  let  me  eec  your   gold 

ribbons  ? 
I  do  let  you  see  them. 


Brandy, 

tobacco, 

tobacco  (for  smoking) 

snuff, 

ciaer, 

meal  (flour), 

apples. 


The  gardener, 

the  cousin, 

the  brother-in-law, 

the  handkerchief, 

the  pocket  handkerchief, 

the  valet,  servant. 


Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in- 
law? 
I  do  go  for  him. 


91  a  f  (an  adjective). 

^a^  mad)cn  (ne|en). 

^ciQtxif  »eifen*  (govern  cha 
dative  *). 

©€t)cn  laffen*  (governs  two  ac- 
cusative cases,  one  of  the  person 
and  one  of  the  object). 

Satfcn   ©ie   mid^   S^re    golbvnen 

as&nbcr  fc^cn  ? 
Sd^  latfc  ©ie  biefclbcn  fc^en. 


SSranntwcxn  (masc.) ; 

Zahal  (masc.) ; 

9iaud)taba!  5 

@d)nupftaba!  5 

(Siber  (masc.)  5 

SOfJe^t  (neut.) ; 

2f cpfcl  (Äpfel)  (plur.  of  bcr  ^Cpfcl). 


bcr  ®drtncr  5 

bcr  Setter  5. 

ber  @d)R)ader  4 

ha€  Zixö:)  i 

baö  ©d)nupftudf) ; 

ber  SDicner*  ber  Äned)t ». 


2ä)  i)oU  i^n. 


1  feigen  expresses  the  mere  act  of  showing ;  toetfen  implies  showing 
with  instruction,  and  is  derived  from  the  word :  hie  SBeife/  the  manner. 

2  jDicncr  generally  means  servant;  hence:  ber  ^ammerbtenerf  the 
valet  de  chambre ;  ber  ^tr(l()enbiener/  the  church-minister,  clergyman ; 
^ned^t  points  out  the  lowest  degree  of  servitude,  hence :  ber  «f>aug!ned^t/ 
the  menial  servant ;  ber  @taU!ned)t/  the  groom,  the  stable-man ;  ber 
Sleitf  nec^ti  the  jockey. 
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To  intend  (to  think). 

Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

this  evening  ? 
I  do  intend  to  go  thither. 


©ebenletu 

®eben!en  @ie  ^eute  2(bent  auf  ben 

Sßaü  lu  ge^en  ? 
^d^  gebenfe  ^injuge^en.    (See  Obs. 

A,  Lesson  XXIX.) 


To  know. 

I  kno\7  — he  knows. 

We  knew        — they  know. 

Thou  knowest  —you  know. 

Do  you  know  German  ? 

I  do  know  it. 

Do    you   know    how    to    read 

French  ? 
Can  you  read  French  ? 
Can  you  make  a  hat  ? 
Do  you  know  how  to  make  a 

hat? 
Can  you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 


} 


SBiffcn*  (Wnnen*»). 

SdS)  weij    — er  n>cip. 

SBir  »itfen— fic  wiffen. 

2)utt)eipt  — 3i)rwiffct(©ien>i(fen)L 

^5nnen  @ie  beutfc^  ? 

3c^  idnn  eg. 

Ä6nncn  ©ie  franjöflfd^  Icfen  ? 


>  können  (Sie  einen  JQ\xt  madben  ? 
I    ^5nnen  (Sie  i)tuU  ju  mir  lommen  ? 


To  sioim. 

Do  you  know  how  to  swim  ? 
Can  you  6\vim  ? 

Whither  ?  where  to  f 
Whither  are  you  going  ? 


I    Gc^wimmen*. 

\  Äönnen  @ie  fci^nnmmen  ? 


SBo^in? 

SBo  9el)en  (Sie  bin  *  ? 


EXERCISES. 

83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy? — ^No,  I  wish  to  drink  wine. — 
Do  you  sell  brandy  ? — I  do  not  sell  any  ;  but  my  neighbour,  the 
merchant,  sells  some. — Will  you  fetch  me  some  tobacco  ? — I  will 


*  SOBiflfen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignorant 
of  it ;  £5nnen  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an  art  or  a 
science.  Ex.  3cf)  xozx^i  wag  <Sie  fagen  tt)ollcn/  J  know,  what  you  wish  to 
say.  @r  !ann  einen  beutfcl)cn  SSrief  fd^reiben/  he  knows  how  to  write  a 
German  letter.  The  learner  must  take  care  not  to  confound  wiflfcn  *# 
to  know,  with  fbnncn*,  to  be  able,  and  the  latter  not  with  fcnnen  */  to 
be  acquainted.  (See  Lessons  XXX.  and  XXXV.)  , 

*  Söobin/  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which 
is  placed  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
If  the  sentence  ends  with  a  past  participle  or  an  infinitive,  \j\xi  is  placed 
before  it. 
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fetcli  you  some  ;  what  tobacco  do  you  wish  to  have  ? — I  wist 
to  have  some  snuff;  but  my  friend,  the  German,  wishes  to  have 
some  tobacco  (for  smoking). — Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth? 
— H9  does  not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider? 
— He  does  go  for  some. — Do  you  want  anything  else  (nod)  ©tiras)  r 
— I  want  some  flour  ;  will  you  send  for  some  (for)  me  ? — I  will 
send  for  some  (for)  you. — Does  your  friend  buy  apples  ? — He 
does  buy  some. — Does  he  buy  handkerchiefs  ? — He  buys  tobacco 
instead  of  buying  handkerchiefs. — Do  you  show  me  anything  ? 
— I  show  you  gold  and  silver  clothes. — ^Whither  does  your  cousin 
go  ? — He  goes  to  the  ball. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  go  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  going  to  the  ball. — Does  the  gardener  go  into 
the  garden  ? — He  goes  to  the  market  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden. — Do  you  send  your  servant  to  the  shoemaker? — I  send 
him  to  the  tailor  instead  of  sending  him  to  the  shoemaker.    • 

84. 

Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father  ? — I  do  go  to  fetch  him. — 
May  (fann)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin  ? — You  may  go  to  fetch  him, 
— Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is  looking  for  ? — He 
does  find  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the  friends  whom  thev  are 
looking  for  ? — They  do  not  find  them. — When  do  you  mtend 
going  to  the  ball  ? — I  intend  going  thither  this  evening. — Do 
your  cousins  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — They  intend  to  go 
thither. — When  do  they  intend  to  go  thither  ? — They  intend  to 
go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  half-past  nine. — 
What  does  the  merchant  wish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell  me 
pocket-handkerchiefs. — Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  ? — T  will  not 
buy  any, — Dost  thou  know  anything  ? — I  do  not  know  anything. 
— What  does  thy  cousin  know  ? — He  knows  how  to  read  and  to 
write. — Does  he  know  German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — Do 
you  know  Spanish  ? — I  do  know  it. — Do  your  brothers  know 
Greek  ? — They  do  not  know  it ;  but  they  intend  to  learn  it, — 
Do  I  know  English  ? — You  do  not  know  it ;  but  you  intend  to 
study  it. — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read  Italian  ?— ^They 
know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 

Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — I  intend  to  study  Arabic 
and  Syriac, — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He  does  not 
know  it,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you  know  how  to  swim? 
— I  do  not  how  to  swim,  but  how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin 
know  how  to  make  coats  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  make 
any ;  he  is  no  tailor. — Is  he  a  merchant  ? — He  is  not  one. — 
What  is  he  ? — He  is  a  physician. — 'Whither  are  you-  going  ? — I 
am  going  into  my  garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — 
What  do  you  wish  to  tell  him  ? — I  wish  to  tell  him  to  open  the 


Ill 

window  of  bis  room. — Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  ? — He 
does  listen  to  me. — Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — No,  I 
Lave  a  mind  to  drink  some  beer  ;  have  you  ^ny  ? — I  have  none  ; 
but  I  will  send  for  some. — ^When  will  you  send  for  some  ? — 
Now. — Do  you  send  for  apples  ? — I  do  send  for  some. — Have 
you  a  good  deal  of  water  ? — I  have  enough  to  wash  my  feet. — 
Has  your  brother  water  enough  ? — He  has  only  a  little,  but 
enough  to  moisten  his  pocket-handkerchief. — Do  you  know  how 
to  make  tea  ? — I  know  how  to  make  some. — Does  your  cousin 
listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Does  he 
know  how  to  swim  ? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim. — Wher* 
is  he  going  to  ? — He  is  going  no  whither  ;  he  remains  at  home« 
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FORTIETH  LESSON. 

SSfcrjigfle  gection. 


T%einiention 
Intended, 
To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention, 
i  intend  to  go  thither. 
We  have  the  intention  to  do  it 


ber  S3orfa(. 
©efonnen. 
©efonnen  fepn*. 

^di  bin  gefonnen  ^iniuge^en. 
SSir  jtnb  gefonneUf  eg  ju  t^un. 


To  receioe. 


Thou  receivest — He  receives. 

He  receives  money. 

He  obtains  the  preference. 

He  receives  his  friends. 

Do  yoirt-eceive  a  letter  to-day  ? 

I  receive  one  to-morrow. 


{ 


@r^alten*  (to  receive  anything 

sent). 
aSefommcn*  (to   receive    as    a 

present). 
Empfangen*   (to   welcome,  to 

entertain). 

SDu  er^dltft. 

2)u  empfdngft ' 

@r  be!ommt  @5elb. 

@r  er^&lt  ben  SSorgug. 

©r  empfingt  feine  greunbe. 

©r^alten  ©ie  l)eute  einen  S3rief  ? 

3c^  eri()aUe  morgen  einen. 


er  ereilt. 
(Sr  empf&ngt. 


To  guide  (conduct,  take). 
To  lead. 

I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable. 

gurren  1   , 
Seiten     J     * 

3*  füt)re  ha€  f 

The  preference, 
the  stable, 
blind, 
sick  (ill), 
poor. 

bee  S3orjug  5 
ber  ©tatt  5- 
blinb  5 
franE  5 
arm« 

'  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  r^gcQar  conjugation.  (See 
Present  Tense,  Lesson  XXXVI.) 

^  gurren  expresses  the  act  of  conducting  only;  leiten  means  to  con- 
duct with  safety.  Ex.  Sinen  ^ranfen  fü|ren/  to  conduct  a  sick  per- 
son ;  ein  ^inb/  einen  S3linben  leiten/  to  guide  a  child,  a  blind  man. 
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To  extinguish. 

To  light. 

To  set  on  fire. 

Does  he  extinguish  the  candle  ? 
He  lights  it. 


2Cu§l5fd)en   (v.  act.  and  neutr. 

aud2Ul(fd)en). 
Xngunbcn  (anjujunbcn). 
Änftecfcn  (anjujlecfcn). 

e5f(^t  er  ba«  Sid^lt  auö  ? 
@r  iänbet  eö  am 


To  depart,  to  set  out. 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart  ? 
I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow. 


2Cb reifen  (abjureifen). 
SBann  gcbenfen  ®ie  abjureifcn  ? 
3cl)  gebenfe  morgen  abjureifen. 


EXERCISES. 

86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ? — They  do 
intend  to  go  thither. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cousin  ? — I  do 
intend  to  go  to  him. — Dost  thou  intend  to  do  anything  ? — I 
intend  to  do  nothing. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither,  but  not  this  evening. — 
Dost  thou  receive  anything? — I  receive  money. — From  (oon) 
vrhom  dost  thou  receive  some  ? — I  receive  some  from  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  cousin.— Does  your  son  receive  books  ? — . 
He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  receive  some  ? — He 
receives  some  from  me,  from  his  friends,  and  neighbours. — Does 
the  poor  man  (ber  TCrme/  See  Obs.  A.,  end  of  Lesson  XX.)  receive 
money  ? — He  does  receive  some. — From  whom  does  he  receive 
some  ? — He  receives  some  from  the  rich. — Dost  thou  receive 
wine  ? — I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive  money  ? — You  do 
not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive  clothes  (JCleiber)  ? — 
He  does  not  receive  any. — Do  you  receive  the  books  which  our 
friends  receive  ? — We  do  not  receive  the  same  which  your  friends 
receive  ;  but  we  receive  others. — Does  your  friend  receive  the 
letters  which  you  write  to  him  ? — He  does  receive  them. — Do 
you  receive  the  apples  which  I  send  you? — I  do  not  receive  them. 
—  Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as  cider? — He 
receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do  the  Scotch 
receive  as  many  books  as  letters  ? — They  receive  as  many  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 
Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference  ? — He  does  obtain 
it. — Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I  ? — He  receives 
more  than  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive  his  letters  ? — He 
does  receive  them. — When  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  receives 
them  in  the  evening. — When  dost  thou  receive  thy  letters  ? — I 
receive  them  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  1 — Kx.  «^  c^«t\.«t 
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to  ten. — Dost  thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I? — I  receive  more 
of  them  than  thou.— Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  ? — I  receive 
some  to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your  father  receive  as  many 
friends  as  ours  (as  our  father)  ? — He  receives  fewer  of  them  than 
yours  (than  your  father).: — Does  the  Spaniard  receive  as  many 
enemies  as  friends  ? — He  receives  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Do  you  receive  one  more  crown  ? — I  do  receive  one 
more. — Does  your  son  receive  one  more  book  ? — He  does  receive 
one  more. — ^What  does  the  physician  receive  ? — He  receives  good 
tobacco,  good  snuff,  and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Does  he 
receive  brandy  ? — He  does  receive  some. 

88. 
Does  your  servant  receive  shirts  ? — He  does  receive  some. — 
Does  he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet  (does)  ? — He  re- 
ceives  quite  as  many  of  them. — Do  you  receive  anything  to-day  ? 
— I  receive  something  every  day. — ^Dost  thou  conduct  anybody  ? 
-^I  conduct  nobody. — ^Whom  do  you  guide  ? — I  guide  my  son. 
— ^Where  are  you  conducting  him  to  ? — I  conduct  him  to  my 
friends  to  wish  them  a  good  morning. — ^What  is  your  son  ? — He 
is  a  physician.— -Does  your  servant  guide  any  one  ? — He  guides 
my  child. — Whom  (»en)  must  I  guide  ? — Thou  must  guide  the 
blind.  {Obs,  A,^  endof  Lesson  XX.) — Must  he  conduct  the  sick  per- 
son ? — He  must  conduct  him. — ^Whither  must  he  conduct  him? — '• 
He  must  conduct  him  home.— Whither  is  he  leading  your  horse  ? 
— He  is  leading  it  into  the  stable. — Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or 
the  blind  man  ?-— -I  guide  both. — ^When  does  the  foreigner  intend 
to  depart? — He  intends  to  depart  this  morning. — ^At  what  o'clock? 
—At  half  past  one. — Does  he  not  wish  to  remain  here  ? — He 
does  not  (6r  »ill  ni(ij)t). — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  theatre  this 
evening  ? — I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow. — Do  you  depart  to» 
day  ? — I  depart  now. — ^When  do  you  intend  to  write  to  your 
friends  ? — I  intend  to  write  to  them  to-day. — Do  your  friends 
answer  your  letters  ? — They  do  answer  them. — ^Do  you  extin- 
guish the  fire  ? — I  do  not  extinguish  it. — Does  your  servant  light 
the  candle  ? — He  does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your 
warehouse  on  fire  ? — H^  does  intend  to  set  it  on  fire  (anjuflecfen). 
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FORTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

(gin  unb  tjicrjlgfie  gectiom 


COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

Fhb  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  and  the  superlative  by 
adding  ft  *  to  the  simple  adjective.     Examples : 

Posit.     Comp.     Superl. 


©d)6n  —  fd)6nct — f(lj)6nft. 
Mtin  — fUiner  —  fleinjt. 
aBilb  —  »«bet— »ilbejl. 


Handsome  ^^  handsomer — handsomest. 
Small         —  smaller       —  smallest. 
Wild  — wilder        — wildest. 

Obs,  A,    Comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  are  declined  like 
the  positive.    Examples : 

Comparative. 

Masculine,  Neuter, 

N.  ber  fd)6nere   Zi\ä)f      ta6  f(lj)6nere   JBuc^. 
G.  teö  fci^5neren  Zi^d^t^,    teö  fd^ftneren  SSud^etf. 
D.  htm  fd)5neren  SStfd)ef     tern  fd)(neren  S3ud)e. 
A.  ten  fd)5neren  S^ifd)/       bad  f(^(nere '  S3ud). 


The    handsomer 
table,  the  hand- 
somer book,  &c. 


The  smallest  hat, 
the  smallest 
book,  &c. 


Superlative. 

Masculine.  Neuter. 

N.  ber  fteinfte   JQUt,  ba«  !(cinjle   JBuc^* 

G.  beg  Ketnjlen  <^nUit  beg   !leinften  SBud^eg. 

D.  bcm  fleinjlen  »f)utef  bem  fleinften  IBuc^e. 

A.  ben  fleinften  ^ut,  bas  fleinfte   SBuci^. 

Obs.  B     The  radical  vowels  a^  0/  U/  are  softened  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative  into  &/  5/  ü  ^.     Examples  : 

Posit.  Comp.  Superl. 


Old,  &c. 
pious,  &c. 
young,  &c. 


alt 

fromnt 

iung 


alter 

fr5mmer 

longer 


dltefl. 

fr6mmfl, 

iüngft. 


^  In  the  superlative  fl  is  sometimes  preceded  by  e  when  the  pronun« 
ciation  requires  it,  as :  füp/  sweet,  füf efl  5  fcl)led)ti  bad,  fci^led^tefl.  In 
the  word  grof/  great,  the  superlative  gr5feftis  contracted  into  grbpt/  as: 
ber  größte  fi}lann/  the  greatest  man. 

'  The  letter  e  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  r  in  the  com« 
parative,  is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  thus  instead  of: 
ber^  bag  fd)5nere/  beg  fd}5neren/  bem  fd)5neren/  we  s^ :  bet/  bag.  fd)5nre/ 
beg  fd)6nernf  bem  fcf}5nern/  &c.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  XXIO 

*  On  the  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  at  0/  U/  in 
tbe  comparative  and  superlative,  see  Obs.  D.  hereafter; 

I  2         ' 
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Obi,  C    IIm  following  adjectives,  which  are  also  used  as  adverbs, 
are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their  comparatives  and  superlatives. 


Soon« 

Willingly. 

Good« 

High, 

Near, 

Much, 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


Positive. 
83alb/ 

ber  or  ha^  balbigCi 
®ern/ 

ber  or  bad  liebc/ 
&nt, 
ber  or  ha^  Qute, 

ber  or  ba^  ^o^e/ 

ber  or  ha^  nai)t, 

S3iel/ 

ber  or  ba&  mele/ 


Comp.        Superlative. 

e^er/  c^efl  (am  e^cften«)» 

e^erc/  c^cfte. 

lieber/  liebfl  (am  licbjtcn)  'y 

liebere/  liebfle. 

beffer/  bejt  (fltn  beftcn)  i 

bcffere/  bejle. 

f)bf)ev,  ^bd^fl  {am  ih^ftmH 

^b^ere/  ^bc^fte. 

nä^er/  n&djjft  (am  nä<f)^enh 

n&^ere/  ndc^fle. 

mel)r/  meift  (am  meiflen)j 

me^re/  mei|le. 


This  book  is  small,  that  is 
smaller,  and  this  is  the  small- 
est of  all. 

This  hat  is  large,  but  that  is 
larger. 

Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine  ? 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 


tiefes  fSudj  ift  «ein/  icne«  .tfl 
Heiner/  unb  biefes  ^ter  tft  am 
lleinften  0>a^  flcinfle)  »on  alien. 

Jöiefer  »§mt  ift  grof/  allein  jener  tfl 
drbfer. 

Sft  2t)v  fSud)  fo  grof  wie  bal 
meimge? 

©6  ift  md)t  fo  gro^  al«  ha^  S^rige. 

es  ift  gröf er  als  bas  S^rige. 


Not  so  large. 

Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

good  ^  as  ours  ? 
lliey  are  better  than  ours. 


S^ic^t  fo  grog. 

®inb  bie  ^tnber  unfereS  9lad!)6avS 

fo  artig  wie  bie  unferigen? 
®ie  ftnb  artiger  als  bie  unferigen. 


*  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  degree  adverbially,  it 
is  combined  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of  the 
prepositions,  an/  auf/  JU/  in/  as :  am  wentgjlcn/  the  least ;  aufS  t)bd)^ti 
at  tho  most;  jum  bejleh/  for  the  best;  im  minbeftcn/  at  least.  Hence 
the  adverbs:  f(i)6nftehS/  in  the  handsomest  manner;  beftenS/  in  the 
best  manner ;  ^bc^ftenS/  at  the  most ;  ndd^ftenS/  next  time ;  wemgftenS/ 
at  least,  &c. 

'  In  the  positive  and  couiparative  degrees  the  form  ^o^/  not  l)od^/  is 
used  as  an  adjective  before  a  noun ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the  noun 
the  positive  is  ^od).  Ex.  S)er  l)o^e  S3aum/  the  high  tree ;  ber  ^b^ere 
%aum/  the  hicher  tree;  but  biefer  ^aum  ift  ^od)/  this  tree  is  high. 

^  In  this  pnrase  the  word  artig  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the 
English  word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance:  be 
good  I  {ev  artig !  a  good  child,  ein  artiges  Jtinb. 
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Whose^ 

It  is. 

Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest  ? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
}'our  or  mine  ? 


I  SBeffen^?  (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 

SBeffen  ^\xt  ifl  bad  ? 
&  ifl  ber  «^ut  metneö  SBtuberi. 
Qt  ifl  meines  S3ruberd. 
(Si  ifl  meines  IBrubetd  ^ut. 
SBeffen  ^ut  ift  ber  fd)6nfle  ? 
^er  meines  SSaterS  ifl  ber  f(^6nfl<. 
Neffen  SSanb  ifl  fc^6ner#  boS  Stride 
ober  bas  meinise  ? 


Good,  gentle,  pretty. 

artig  i 

light,  easy. 

(etd}t  i 

heavy,  diflScult, 

fd)wer  i 

great,  grand  (big,  large), 

grof  j 

long. 

lang  5 

short. 

furji 

round. 

runby 

rich. 

reid). 

Obs,  D,  The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
the  comparative  and  superlative,  are : 

Ist,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  belong  to  the  primi- 
tive *  word,  as :  banfbar/  grateful ;  fcf)ulbig/  culpable ;  boS^aft,  malicious. 
Ex.  artig/  pretty ;  artiger/  prettier ;  artigfl/  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labenb/  refreshing;  gelobt/  praised;  tobenb/ 
furious ;  fud)enb/  seeking,  &c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as :  genau/  exact ;  faul/  lazy ; 
klaUf  blue ;  grau/  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  er/  as  tapfer/  valiant.  &c. 

5th,  TTie  following : 


Slaf  /  pale ; 
bunt/  variegated ; 
fai)l/  fallow ; 
falfd^/  false, 
frot/ joyful; 


gerabe/  straight; 
gefunb/  healthy; 
glatt/  smooth ; 
^0^1/  hollow ; 
^olb/  kind ; 


laf)li  bald ; 
!arg/  stingy ; 
liar/  clear ;  • 
tnapp/  tight; 
la^mi  lame ; 


7  The  word  which  answers  the  question  soeJTen  ?  is  always  put  in  the 
genitive  case. 

^  By  primitive  we  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  may*  be  added  in 
order  to  form  another  word,  as  ban! bar/  which  is  formed  of  the  word 
Dantf  thank,  and  the  syllable  bar.  , 
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mnb/  round ; 

fanft/  gentle ; 
fatt/  satisfied ; 
f(i)laf/  slack; 
fd^lanl/  slender ; 
ftarr/  stiff; 


ftotj/  proud ; 
llraf /  strained ; 
fhtmm/  dumb ; 
toll/  mad ; 
t)0U/  full; 
iaf)mt  tame. 


(06/ loose; 
matt/  wearied ; 
morfd)/  brittle ; 
nadU  naked ; 
platt/  flat ; 
plump/  clumsy; 
roj/  raw ; 

Obs,  E.  In  German  tbe  superlative  is  almost  always  relative,  and 
to  express  the  absolute  superlative  we  use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the 
adverbs:  fc^r/very;  red)t/very;  ^6d)ft/ extremely;  ungemein/ uncom- 
monly, &c.  Ex.  @tn  fe^r  armer  fStann/  a  very  poor  man ;  ein  fe^r 
fcl^6neÖ  ^tnb/  a  very  fine  child. 

Obs,  F,  '  Than  after  a  comparative  is  translated  by  aU.  (See  Obt.B, 
Lesson  XXV.)  To  increase  the  force  of  the  comparative,  we  use  the 
adverbs  nod^/  stil],  and  toeit/  far.  Ex.  ^^od^  grbfer/  still  greater;  id)  bin 
toeit  glücfltd^er  aU  ex,  I  am  far  happier  than  he.  . 

Obs.  G,    The  following  adjectives  have  no  comparative : 


The  exterior, 
the  interior, 
the  posterior, 
the  middle  one, 
the  superior, 
the  inferior, 
the  anterior. 


Positive. 
bet  or  ^a^  &uf  ei:e/ 
ber  —  ba§  innere/ 
ber  —  bag  ^interc/ 
ber  —  \i<k^  mittlere/ 
ber  —  \ia^  obere/ 
ber  —  bag  untere/ 
ber  —  baS  t)orbere/ 

EXERCISES. 
89. 


Superlative. 
ber  or  ^<k^  duf erfte  9 
ber  —  \iai  innerllcj 
ber  —  ba§  ^interftc  9 
ber  —  \ia^  mitteljle  5 
ber  —  \iCi^  oberffe  5 
ber  -^  baS  unterfte  5 
ber —  \ia^  üorberjle. 


Is  your  brother  taller  (QJ^of )  than  mine  ? — He  is  not  so  tall,  but 
better  than  yours  ? — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of  thy  father? — It 
is  better,  but  not  so  black  as  his. — Are  the  shirts  of  the  Italians 
as  white  (weiß)  as  those  of  the  Irish  ? — They  are  whiter,  but  not 
so  good. — Are  the  sticks  of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  ? — They 
are  not  longer,  but  heavier. — ^Who  have  (SBer  i^ai)  the  most  beau- 
tiful gloves  ? — The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the 
finest  ? — Mine  are  fine,  yours  are  finer  than  mine  ;  but  those  of 
our  friends  are  the  finest  of  all. — Is  your  horse  good? — It  is 
good,  but  yours  is  better,  and  that  of  the  Englishman  is  the  best 
of  all  the  horses  which  we  know. — Have  you  pretty  shoes  ? — 1 
have  very  pretty  (ones)  ;  but  my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than 
I. — From  (oon)  whom  does  he  receive  them  ? — He  receives  them 
from  his  best  friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  bet- 
ter.— Does  your  merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs  ? — He  sells 
the  best  handkerchiefs  that  I  know. 
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90. 

Have  we  more  books  than  the  French  ? — We  have  more  of 
them  than  they ;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them  than  we, 
and  the  English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast  thou  a  finer  gar- 
den than  that  of  our  physician  ? — I  have  a  finer  (one). — Has  the 
American  a  finer  house  than  thou  ? — He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have 
we  as  fine  children  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  have  finer  (ones). — 
Is  your  coat  as  long  as  mine  ? — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than 
yours. — Do  you  soon  (balb)  go  out  ? — I  do  not  go  out  to-day. — 
When  does  your  father  go  out  ? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve. — Is  this  man  older  than  that  (man)  ? — He  is  older,  but 
that  (man)  is  healthier  (gcfunber). — Which  of  these  two  children 
is  the  better  ? — The  one  who  studies  is  better  than  the  one  who 
plays. — Does  your  servant  sweep  as  well  as  mine  ? — He  sweeps 
better  than  yours. — Does  the  German  read  as  many  bad  books  as 
good  (ones)  ? — He  reads  more  good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the 
merchants  sell  more  sugar  than  coffee  ? — They  sell  more  of  the 
one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  shoemaker  make  as  many  boots 
as  shoes  ? — He  makes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman  ? — I  can 
swim  better  than  he  ;  but  he  can  speak  German  better  than  1. — 
Does  he  read  as  well  as  you  ? — He  reads  better  than  I. — Have 
you  the  head-ache? — No,  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  your 
cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not  listen  to  it.— 
Does  the  son  of  your  bailiff  go  into  the  forest  ? — No,  he  remains 
at  home  ;  he  has  sore  feet. — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gar- 
dener's son  ? — I  learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  1« 
— Whose  carriage  is  the  finest  ? — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of 
the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — Has  any 
one  as  fine  apples  as  we  ? — No  one  has  such  fine  (ones).  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-SECOND   LESSON 

3n)ci  unb  ^^ierjigjic  Section. 


To  hefjm, 

Tliou  beginnest — he  begins. 
I  begin  to  speak. 

Does    your    servant    sweep    tKe 
room,  which  I  sweep  ? 


5C  n  f a  n  9  c  n  *  (anzufangen). 
)Du  fdngll  an— cr  f&ngt  an. 
3cl)  fang*»  an  ju  fprcc^cn. 
Äcf)rt  J35i:  S5ebicntcr  \ia^  3imme« 
auS;  welded  id^  auSfef^ire  ? 


To  finish,  to  end. 

Not  yet 
Already. 
Before. 
Do  you  speak  before  you  listen  ? 
Does  he  go  to  the  market  before 

he  writes  ? 
Do  you  take  off  your  stockings 
before  you  take  off  your  shoes  ? 
I  take  off  my  shoes  before  I  take 
off  my  stockings. 


©nbigci;.. 

9loc()  nid^t 

©df)on. 

(g^c  (bcöor). 

@pred()en  @te/  e^e  @te  ^5ren? 

®t\^t  er  auf  ben  fOlarft#  e^e  ec 

fd^reibt? 
Sieben  @ie  3t)re  ©trumpfe  au§/  e^c 

©ie  S^re  @c^u^e  augjie^en  ? 
3(4  iie^e  meine  ®d()u^e  auS/  e^e 

id)  meine  Strümpfe  au^^ie^e. 


Obs,  A,  These  examples  show  that  when  a  conjunctive  word  as,  a 
conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun,  or  relative  adverb,  begins  the  sentence, 
the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the  verb  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXVl.  Obs.  C,  and  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.) 


Often, 


As  often  as  you. 
Oftener  than  you. 
Not  so  often  as  you. 


Oft  (oftmaU/  6fter6)/  its  compara- 
tive is  6fter/  and  its  superlative 
am  5ftejlen. 

@o  oft  »ie  @ie. 

Oefter  (Öfter)  alö  ©le, 

'^\6)t  fo  oft  ale  ©if. 


To  breakfast. 
Early. 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go 

into  the  wood  ? 
Does  he  breakfast  before  he  begins 

to  work  ? 
Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  I  ? 
I  breakfast  earlier  than  you. 


grüi)ftuc!en. 
grö^. 

griii;ftücten  @ie/  c^e  @i?  \xi  ben 

aöalb  ge^en  ? 
grüt)flüdt  er/  e§e  er  ^u  arbeiten 

anfingt  ? 
grüt))lütfen  Gie  fo  ftü^  wie  \i)  ? 
3d)  frü|)jtüctc  frütcr  aU  ©ie. 
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IjQte. 
Too. 

Too  late. 

Too  early. 

Too  fi^reat. 

Too  little. 

Too  much. 
Do  you  speak  too  much  ? 
I  do  not  speak  enough. 


Spit. 

3u  fp&t. 
3u  frä^. 

3u  ftetn. 

@prcd)en  ®ic  ju  oicl  ? 
3d)  fpred)c  nic^t  genug. 


Obs,  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXVI.)  that  the  infinitive  in  German 
is  always  preceded  by  the  particle  ju.  This  particle  however  is  omitted 
before  the  infinitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs : 

©iirfcn  •/  to  dare ;  ^cipen  */  to  bid ;  Reifen */  to  help ;  ^6rcn/  to  hear; 
I6nncn */  to  be  able  (can) ;  lajfcn  •/  to  let;  lct)ren/  to  teach;  lcrnen#  to 
kam ;  m6gen  */  to  be  permitted  (may) ;  muffen  */  to  be  obliged  (must) ; 
fe^en  */  to  see ;  fotten  */  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought) ;  tooUen  *f  to  be 
willing,  to  wish  (will). 

Sauren  ♦/  to  ride,  tc  go  pn  a  carriage) ;  pnbcn  */  to  find;  füf)lcn/  to 
feel ;  nennen  */  to  c&ll,  to  name ;  retten  */  to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback. 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense.  Ex.  Stetig 
fe^n  gejtemt  bem.SO^anne/  it  behoves  a  man  to  be  assiduous.  When 
two  infinitives  are  thus  employed,  the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put 
in  the  third  person  singular.  Ex.  ©cine  geilet  befennen  unb  bereuen/ 
ill  fd)on  ^atbe  IBefferung/  to  acknowledge  one's  faults  and  to  repent  of 
them  is  already  half  an  amendment.  In  constructing  the  phrase  with 
e$  ift/  it  is,  the  verbs  fei^n*/  to  be;  befennen*/  to  acknowledge;  bereuen^ 
to  repent,  are  removed  to  the  end  and  preceded  by  ju.  Et.  @§  gejiemt 
bcm  Marine,  fleif  ig  ju  \tX)n,  @8  ift  fd)on  ^albe  Söejferung/  feine  geilet 
ju  befennen  unb  ju  bereuen. 

EXERCISES. 

92. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak  ? — I  begin  to  speak. — Does  your 
brother  begin  to  learn  Italian? — He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can 
you  already  speak  German  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. — 
Do  our  friends  begin  to  speak  ? — ^They  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak, 
but  to  read. — Does  our  father  already  begin  his  letter  ?^He  doe« 
not  yet  begin  it. — Does  the  merchant  begin  to  sell  ? — He  does 
begin. — Can  you  swim  already  ? — ^Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. 
—Does  your  son  speak  before  he  listens  ? — He  listens  before  he 
speaks. — Does  your  brother  listen  to  you  (Lesson  XXXVIII.) 
before  he  speaks  ? — He  speaks  before  he  listens  to  m£.— Do  your 
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children  read  before  they  write  ? — They  write  before  they  read, — 
Does  your  servant  sweep  the  warehouse  before  he  sweeps  the 
room  ? — He  sweeps  the  room  before  he  sweeps  the  warehouse.r— - 
Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I  drink. 
Does  your  cousin  wash  his  hands  (feine  «^&nbe)  before  he  washes 
his  feet  ? — He  washes  his  feet  before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do 
you  extinguish  the  fire  before  you  extinguish  the  candle  ? — I 
extinguish  neither  the  fire  nor  the  candle  (auS  to  the  end). — Do 
you  intend  to  go  out  before  you  write  your  letters  ? — I  intend 
writing  my  letters  before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  off  his 
boots  before  he  takes  off  his  coat  ? — My  son  takes  off  neither  his 
boots  nor  his  coat  (auS  to  the  end). 

93. 

Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  {halh)  ? — I  intend  to  depart  to- 
morrow.— Do  you  speak  as  often  as  I  ? — I  do  not  speak  as  often, 
but  my  brother  spe^s  oftener  than  you. — Do  I  go  out  as  often 
as  your  father  ? — You  do  not  go  out  as  often  as  he  ;  but  he  drinks 
oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin  to  know  this  man  ? — I  begin 
to  know  him. — Do  you  breakfast  early  ? — We  breakfast  at  a 
quarter  past  nine. — ^Does  your  cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  you  ? 
— He  breakfasts  later  than  I. — ^At  what  o'clock  does  he  break- 
fast ? — He  breakfasts  at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half  past  six. — 
Do  you  not  breakfast  too  early  ? — I  breakfast  too  late. — Does 
your  father  breakfast  as  early  as  you  ? — He  breakfasts  later  than 
I. — Does  he  finish  his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  break- 
fasts before  he  finishes  them. — Is  your  hat  too  large  ? — It  is 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small. — Does  our  gardener  breakfast 
before  he  goes  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes  into  the  garden  before 
he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read  French  as  often  as  German  ? — I 
read  French  oftener  than  German. — Does  the  physician  speak 
too  much  ? — He  does  not  speak  enough  — Do  the  Germans  drink 
too  much  wine  ? — They  do  not  drink  enough  of  it. — Do  they 
drink  more  beer  than  cider  ? — They  drink  more  of  the  latter  tha3i 
of  the  former. — Have  you  much  money  ? — ^We  have  not  enough 
of  it. — Have  your  cousins  much  corn  ? — They  have  only  a  little, 
but  enough. — Have  you  much  more  brandy  ? — We  have  not 
much  more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many  tables  as  chairs  ? — I  have 
as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Does  your  friend  receive  as 
many  letters  as  notes  ? — He  receives  more  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former. — ^Do  you  finish  before  you  begin? — 1  must  begin 
before  I  finish.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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FORTY-THIRD  LESSON 

2!)rci  unb  t)ierilgjic  Section. 


THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

Thb  past  participle  of  regular  verbs  ^  is  formed  from  the  second  per- 
son plural  of  the  present  indicative,  by  adding  to  it  ^e.  Ex.  3i)r  liebet 
or  liebt/  you  love;  gcliebet  or  QtlUht,  loved.  The  past  participle  of 
nregular  verbs  will  always  be  given  with  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  (Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXXVI.)  on  the  rejection  of 
the  letter  e/  is  equally  applicable  to  the  past  participle,  this  being  formed 
from  the  second  person  plural. 

Obs.  A.  Some  verbs  do  not  add  the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  participle. 
(See  those  verbs.  Lesson  XLVII.) 


To  be — been. 
Have  you  been  to  the  market  ? 
I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there  ? 
You  have  been  there. 
Has  he  been  there  ? 


©e^n*  —  gewefen. 

©inb  @ie  auf  bem  SKatltc  gewcfcn? 

5d)  bin  ba  gewcfen. 

3d^  bin  md)t  t)a  gewefen. 

S3tn  id)  ba  gemefen  ? 

©ie  jinb  ba  gewefen. 

3|l  tt  ba  gewefen  ? 


Ever. 
Never. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball  ? 
I  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
You  have  never  been  there. 

He  has  never  been  there. 

Have  you  already  been    at  the 

play? 
I.  have  already  been  there. 
You  have  already  been  there. 

The  play. 


3e/  iemaU. 
9(ie/  niemals. 

©inb  @ie  auf  bcm  f8aH  gemefen  ? 

@inb  ©ie  ie  auf  bem  S3aU  gcii^efen? 

3d)  bin  nie  ba  gen)efen. 

S)u  bifl  nie  ha  gewefen. 

©ie   finb  (S^c  fepb)  nicmaU  ba 

gcn^efcn. 
@r  ifl  nie  ba  gcivcfen. 
©inb  ©ie  fc^on  im  ©d^aufpicl  gc« 

wefen  ? 
Sd)  bin  fd)on  ha  gewefen. 
©ie  pnb  fd^on  ba  gewefen. 
\>a^  ©d)aufpiel  (plur.  e). 


1  ITie  pupils,  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must 
not  fail  to  mark  in  their  lists  the  past  participle  oi  t\io&&  \it\>«. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 

You  have  not  yet  been  there. 

He  has  not  yet  been  there. 

We  have  not  yet  been  there. 

Have  you  already  been    at    my 
father's  (with  my  father)  ? 

I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with 
him). 

Where  have  you  been  this  morn- 
ing? 

I  have  been  in  the  garden. 

Where  has  thy  brother  been  ? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse. 


3d)  bin  nod)  nid)t  ha  gcwefcn. 
JDu  bijl  noc^  nid^t  ha  gcwefcn. 
@ie  {tnb  nod)  nic^t  ha  gewefen. 
dt  ift  noc^  nid()t  ba  gcwcfcn. 
2Bir  finb  nod)  nic^t  ba  gcwcfen. 
@inb  @ie  fc^on  Ui  meinem  SSatec 

gcwefen  ? 
26)  bin  ncd^  ntd)t  bet  i^m  den)effn. 

fOSo  ftnb  ®ie  biefen  fO^orgen  ge^ 

wefen  ? 
3d()  bin  im  (in  bcm)  fatten  gc» 

wefen. 
^0  ift  ^ein  S3rubei;  gewefen? 
(Sr  ifl  im  ^orrat^s^aufe  gewefen. 


EXERCISES. 

94. 

Where  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the  market. — Have 
you  been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  been  there. — Have  I  been  at  the 
play  ? — You  have  been  there. — Hast  thou  been  there  ? — I  have 
not  been  there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been  at  the  theatie  ? — 
He  has  never  been  there. — Hast  thou  already  been  in  the  great 
square? — I  have  never  been  there. — Do  you  intend  to  go  thither? 
— I  intend  to  go  thither. — When  will  you  go  thither  ?— I  will 
go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  twelve  o'clock. — 
'Has  your  son  already  been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not 
yet  been  there. — Does  he  intend  to  see  it  ? — He  does  intend  to 
see  it. — When  will  he  go  thither  (^inein)  ? — He  will  go  thither 
to-day. — Does  he  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening? — He 
does  intend  to  go  thither. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  bail  ? 
— I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do  you  intend  to  go  thither 
(ba^in)  ? — I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — Have  you  already 
been  in  the  Englishman's  room  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  in  it 
(barin). — Have  you  been  in  my  rooms  ? — I  have  been  there. — 
When  have  you  been  there  ? — I  have  been  there  this  morning. 
— Have  I  been  in  your  room  or  in  that  (in  bcm)  of  your  friend  ? 
— You  have  neither  been  in  mine  nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but 
in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those  (in 
benen)  of  the  English  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours  nor  in  those 
of  the  English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — Hast  thou  already 
been  at  the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet  been  there,  but  I  Inteod  to 
go  thither. — Has  the  son  of  our  bailiff  been  there  ? — He  has  been 
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there. — When  has  he  been  there  ? — He  has  been  there  to-day.-^ 
Does  the  son  of  our  neighbour  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ? — He 
does  intend  to  go  thither. — What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there  ? — 
He  wishes  to  buy  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider 
there. — Have  you  already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  ?— I  have 
already  been  there. — Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ? — He 
has  not  yet  been  there. — Have  we  already  been  at  our  friends'  ? 
— We  have  not  yet  been  there  (bei  i^nen). — Have  our  friends  ever 
been  at  our  house? — They  have  never  been  there. — Have  you 
ever  been  at  the  theatre  ? — I  have  never  been  there. — Have  yon 
a  mind  to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  write  one. — To 
whom  do  you  wish  to  write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  my  son, — Has 
your  father  already  been  in  the  country  ? — He  has  not  yet  been 
there,  but  he  intends  to  go  thither. — Does  he  intend  to  go  thither 
to-day  ? — He  intends  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock 
will  he  depart  ? — He  will  depart  at  half  past  six. — Does  he  intend 
to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  ? — He  intends  to  breakfast  before 
he  departs. — Have  you  been  anywhere  ? — I  have  been  nowhere. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-FOURTH  LESSON 

SSier  unb  )}ieritgfle  Section. 


To  iiave — had,  \ 

The  participle  past^as  well 
when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

Have  you  had  my  coat  ? 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it  ? 

You  have  had  it. 

You  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it  ? 

He  has  had  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  hook } 

I  have  had  it 

i  have  not  had  it. 


Have  you  had  the  books  ? 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had  them  ? 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread  ? 
I  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper  ? 
I  have  had  none. 
Have  I  had  any  ? 
Has  he  had  some  wine  ? 
He  has  had  some. 
He  has  had  none. 
What  has  he  had  ? 
He  has  had  nothing^. 
He  has  never  been  either  right 
or  wrong. 


^abcn*— gehabt. 

as  the  infinitive  (Lesson  XXVI.X 
a  compound  tense^  is  in  German 

^aUn  @ie  meinen  füo^  Qei^aht^ 

Sd)  ^abe  t^n  nici)t  Qti)aht. 

^aU  id!)  i^n  ^it)aht^ 

@ie  ^aben  i^n  getrabt 

@ie  ^aben  t^n  nid^t  Qt^abt. 

2)u  ^ajl  i^n  nid)t  qc\)aht, 

^at  er  i^n  Qtt)abt^ 

@r  i)at  i^n  Qti)aht 

^aft  ^u  mein  S3ud)  Qe^aht^ 

3ci)  i)ai)c  e§  gehabt. 

3^  ^^be  eg  nic^t  Qt^abt 


«^aben  @te  bte  S3üd^er  qti)aM 
2^  ^dbt  fte  Qei)aU. 
»&at  er  jie  Qei)aht  ? 
@r  i)at  fie  Qe^aht 
»&aben  @ie  SSrob  Qci^aht  ? 
3d)  i)aU  weld)e6  Qti)aht 
Jga^  3)u  ?)apier.9ef)abt  ? 
3(^  ^CiU  feinö  Qi^aht 
^aht  id)  weldf)e6  gehabt  ? 
^at  er  SBein  Qti)abt  ? 
@r  f)at  weld)en  Qtt)aht 
(5r  ^at  feinen  gehabt. 

(Sr  f)at  9lid()t6  Qt^aht 

t  ®r  })at  nie  Siecht  no(i()  Unred)t 


To  take  place. 

Does  the  ball  take  place  this  even- 
ing? 
It  does  take  place. 
It  takes  place  this  evening. 


I  ^tatt  finben*. 

Sinbet   bee   S3aU   btefen    TCbenb 

@tatt? 
@r  ftnbet  Qtatt. 
Q^r  finbet  biefen  TCbenb  ©tatt 
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Found, 

VMien  did  the  ball  take  place  ? 

Yesterday. 
The  day  before  yesterday. 
It  took  place  yesterday. 


©efunben. 

SBann  f)at  bet;  S3aU  @tatt  gcfunbeni 

©eftern. 

SSorgeflertu 

dv  f)at  gefletrn  ^tatt  gefunben. 


0&5.  J.  Expressions  such  as  ^tatt  finben  */  ought  to  be  considered 
as  separable  verbs,  of  which  the  particle  is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple 
tenses  and  before  the  syllable  g  e  of  tbc.  past  participle.  Here  the  sub- 
stantive ^tattt  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle« 


Time. 

The  first  time. 
The  last  time. 
Last. 
How  many  times  (how  often)  ? 
Once, 
twice, 
thrice, 
several  times. 


nalK 

3)as  crfle  «Kal. 
3)a8  rc^tc  SRal. 

SlBieoietmal? 
einmal  i 
ixotimal  5 
breimal  5 
t)erfc^iebcne  SKat. 


Formerly. 

Sometimes. 

Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  mar- 
ket? 
I  do  go  sometimes  thither. 


@^ebem  (e^emaU/  e^ebefTen/ oor« 
maU). 

®ei)en   ®te    mand^mal    auf    ben 

fOiarlt  ? 
3d)  ge^e  mand^mal  ba^in. 


Gone. 

Gone  thither. 

Have  you  gone  thither  sometimes  ? 

Obs.  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how 
ciple  is  placed  between  the  separable 
XXVII.) 

I  have  gone  thither  sometimes. 

Oftener  than  you. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk  ? 

rhey  have  not  had  it. 


begangen. 
»Eingegangen. 

@inb  @ie  mand^mal  Eingegangen? 

the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  parti- 
particle  and  the  verb.  (See  Lesson 

3d)  bin  manci^mal  Eingegangen. 

Defter  aU  @ic. 

«£)aben  bie  fO^ftnnei;  meinen  ^ofer 

gehabt? 
®ie  i^attn  t^n  md)t  gehabt 


1  When  the  word  SKal  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal 
number  it  is  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter ;  when  annexed  to  a 
cardinal  number  it  begins  with  a  small  letter. 
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Who  has  had  it  ? 

Have  I  been  wrong   in  buying 

books  ? 
You  have  not  been  wrongin  buying 


some. 


^ahe  id)  XLtivtd)t  Qti)ahti  HBuc^er  ju 

faufen  ? 
@ie   i)aUn  md)t  Unvtoyt   ge^abt^ 

»eld^e  i\x  laufen. 


EXERCISES. 

96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ? — I  have  had  it. — Have  you  had  my 
pocket-handkerchief? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
umbrella  ? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my  pretty  knife  ? 
— I  have  had  it. — When  hadst  (^aft — Qtf)aht)  thou  it  ? — I  had  it 
yesterday. — Have  I  had  thy  gloves  ? — You  have  had  them. — 
Has  your  brother  had  my  wooden  hammer  ? — He  has  had  it. — 
Has  he  had  my  golden  ribbon  ? — He  has  not  had  it. — Have  the 
English  had  my  beautiful  ship  ? — They  have  had  it. — Who  has 
had  my  thread  stockings  ? — Your  servants  have  had  them. — 
Have  we  had  the  iron  trunk  of  our  good  neighbour  ? — We  have 
had  it. — Have  we  had  his  fine  carriage  ? — We  have  not  had  it. — 
Have  we  had  the  stone  tables  of  the  foreigners  ? — We  have  not 
had  them. — Have  we  had  the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irishman  ? — ^We 
have  not  had  it. — Has  the  American  had  my  good  work  ? — He 
has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  silver  knife  ? — He  has  not  had  it. 
— Has  the  young  man  had  the  first  volume  of  my  work  ? — He 
has  not  had  the  first,  but  the  second. — Has  he  had  it  ? — Yes, 
Sir,  he  has  had  it. — ^When  has  he  had  it? — He  has  had  it  this 
morning. — Have  you  had  sugar  ? — I  have  had  some. — Have  I 
had  good  paper  ? — You  have  had  some. — Has  the  sailor  had 
brandy  ? — He  has  had  some. — Have  you  had  any  ? — I  have 
had  none. 

97. 

Has  the  German  had  good  beer  ? — He  has  had  some. — Hast 
thou  had  large  cakes  (Äud)cn  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ? — I 
have  had  some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any  ? — He  has  had  none. 
— Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour  ? — He  has  had  some. — 
Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ? — They  have  had  some.-^ 
What  tobacco  have  they  had  ? — They  have  had  tobacco  (for 
smoking)  and  snuff  (Stouc^«  unfc  ©c^nupftaba!). — Have  the  English 
had  as  much  sugar  as  tea  ? — They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. — Has  the  physician  been  right  ? — He  has  been 
wrong. — Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong? — He  never 
has  been  either  right  or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying 
honey? — You  have  been  wrong  in  buying  some. — What  has 
your  cousin  had  ? — He  has  had  your  boots  and  shoes. — Has  he 
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had  my  good  biscuits  (3mte&act  is  not  softened  in  the  plur.)  ?— 
He  has  not  had  them. — What  has  the  Spaniard  had  ? — He  has 
had  nothing. — Who  has  had  courage  ? — The  English  have  had 
some. — Have  the  English  had  many  friends  ? — They  have  had 
many  of  them. — Have  we  had  many  enemies  ? — We  have  not 
had  many  of  them. — Have  we  had  more  friends  than  enemies  ? — 
We  have  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your 
son  had  more  wine  than  meat  ? — He  has  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  the  Turk  had  more  pepper  than  com  t 
— He  has  had  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Has  the 
painter  had  anything  ?— He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 

Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — You  have  not 
been  wron<?  in  writinff  to  him. — Have  vou  had  the  head-ache  ? — 
I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything  good  ? — tl 
have  had  nothing  bad. — Did  the  ball  take  place  yesterday  ? — It 
did  not  take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to-day  ? — It  does  take 
place  to-day, — When  does  the  ball  take  place  ? — It  takes  place 
this  evening. — Did  it  take  place  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — It 
did  take  place. — At  what  o'clock  did  it  take  place  ? — It  took  place 
at  eleven  o'clock. — Have  you  gone  to  my  brother's? — I  have 
gone  thither. — How  often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house? 
— I  have  gone  thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre  ? 
— I  go  sometimes  thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at 
the  theatre  ? — I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  sometimes 
been  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  often  been  there. — Has  your  brother 
ever  gone  to  the  ball? — He  has  never  gone  thither. — Has  your 
father  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball  ? — He  went  (ijl — gegangcn)  thither 
formerly. — Has  he  gone  thither  as  often  as  you  ? — He  has  gone 
thither  oftener  than  I. — Dost  thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden? 
— I  do  go  thither  sometimes. — Hast  thou  never  been  there  ? — I 
have  often  been  there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  mar- 
ket ? — He  does  go  thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as 
my  bailiff? — He  goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 

99. 

Did  you  formerly  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  went  thither  sometimes. 
— When  wert  (bifl— gewcfcn)  thou  at  the  ball  ?— I  was  there  the 
day  before  yesterday. — Didst  thou  find  any  body  there  ? — I  found 
(^tc — gcfunbeo)  nobody  there. — Hast  thou  gone  to  the  ball  oftener 
than  thy  brothers  ? — I  have  gone  thither  oftener  than  they. — Has 
your  cousin  often  been  at  the  play  ? — He  has  been  there  several 
times. — Have  you  sometimes  been  hungry  ? — I  have  often  been 
hungry. — Has  your  valet  often  been  thirsty? — ^He  has  never  b^^CL 
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either  hungry  or  thirsty. — Did  you  pjo  to  the  play  early  ? — 1 
went  thither  late. — Did  I  go  to  the  ball  as  early  as  ycu? 
— ^You  went  thither  earlier  than  I. — ^Did  your  brother  go 
thither  too  late? — He  went  thithef  too  early. — Have  your 
brothers  had  anything  ?-^They  have  had  nothing. — Who  has  had 
my  purse  and  my  money  ? — Your  servant  has  had  both. — Has  he 
had  my  suck  and  my  bat  ?— He  has  had  both. — Hast  thou  had 
my  horse  or  that  of  my  brother  ? — I  have  had  neither  yours  nor 
that  of  your  brother. — Have  I  had  your  note  or  that  of  the  phy- 
sician ? — ^You  have  had  Koth  (beibc). — What  has  the  physician 
had  ? — He  has  had  nothing. — Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candle- 
stick ? — Nobody  has  had  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

giinf  unb  tjicrjigjlc  Section. 


To  do — done. 
What  have  you  done  ? 
I  have  done  nothing. 


Has   the    shoemaker    made    my 

boots  ? 
He  has  made  them. 
He  has  not  made  them. 


^at  bcr  @d)u^mad)er  meine  Stiefel 

9cmad)t? 
@r  ^at  fte  demad)t. 
@i:  ^at  fte  nid)t  Qimadjt: 


To  take  off-^taken  off,  / 

Have  you  taken  your  boots  off?       i 
I  have  taken  them  off.  I 


2Cbne^men*^bgenommen. 
2Cu6sie^en  * — auiSgegogen. 
^aben  Sie  3f)re  Stiefel  auogeso^en  ? 
3d)  ^abe  fte  auogegoden« 


7%«,  that. 
Has  he  told  you  that  ? 


>Diefe«/  ha^. 

jQat  er  3f)nen  bad  d^fagt? 


//. 


He  has  told  it  me. 


(Sr  ^at  ed  mir  gefagt. 


Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  ed,  tV,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  into 
English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly  omitted,  may  in  German  relate  to 
substantives  of  any  gender  or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 


Have  you  told  it  me  ? 

I  have  told  it  you. 

Who  has  told  it  him  ? 

Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend  ? 

I  am. 

Are  you  ill  ? 

I  am  not. 

Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  they 

say? 
They  are  so. 


^aben  Sie  eö  mir  gefagt? 

Z6)  ^aht  eö  3^nen  gefagt. 

fßer  i)att^  ii)m  gefagt? 

Sinb    Sie    bet    Sruber    meinet 

Sreunbei  ? 
t  3d)  bin  e8. 
Sinb  Sie  !ran!  ? 
t  34  bin  ed  nic^t 
Sinb  unfere  9^ad)barn  fo  axntt  mte 

fie  fagen? 
fSiefinbe«. 
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To  speak — spoken. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  man. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man. 


Zäi  i)ahz  mit  bem  ^anne  gefproc^en, 
'  3d^  ^aht  ben  ^ann  gefprodjien  K 


With, 

With  which  man  have  you  spoken  ? 
To  which  man  have  you  spoken  ? 


I  fO^it  (a  preposition  which  governs 
the  dative). 

!Dtit  n?eld^cm   ^anne   f)aben  ®ie 

9efprod)cn  ? 
fOSetd^en  ^ann  l^abcn  @te  gcfprod^en  ? 


CW  (past  participle). 
Ticked  up. 
Washed. 

Which  books  have  you  picked  up  ? 
I  have  picked  up  yours. 


I  ©efc^nitten. 
t  2Cufde^oben. 
-®en)afd)en. 

f!Bel(^e  S3ä(^er  ^aben  ®ie    aufge« 

^obcn  ? 
3c^  ^abc  bic  S^rigcn  aufgehoben. 

(See  Obs.  B.  preceding  Lesson.) 


Bttfft/. 

Which  books  have  you  burnt  ? 
I  have  burnt  no  books. 


8Serbrcnnt?. 

S8eld)e  S3ü(^er  ^aben  @ie  verbrennt? 
3(^  ()abe  feine  SSöd^er  verbrennt. 


Tbm. 

Which  shirts  have  you  torn  ? 
I  have  torn  my  own. 


Serrijfen. 

SBcId^e  »^emben  f)aben  ®ie  jerrijfcn? 

Set)  ^abe  bic  mcinigen  jerriffen. 


EXERCISES. 

100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do  ?— I  have  nothing  to  do. — ^What  has 
your  brother  to  do  ? — He  has  to  write  letters. — ^What  hast  thou 
done  ? — I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  anything  ? — You 
have  torn  my  clothes  (Äleiber). — ^What  have  your  children  done  ? 


^  3emanben  (pred^en  means  to  speak  to  somebody  in  an  absolute  sense, 
without  mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mit  3emanbem  fpred^en^ 
means  to  speak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular  thing,  as :  mit 
Semanbem  öbec  (Stwaö  (oon  einer  Bad)t)  fpred;en/  to  speak  with  some- 
body about  something. 

'  The  participle  past  of  the  verb  verbrennen  would  be  verbrannt/  if  it 
were  employee!  liiher  in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  Ex.  Are  my 
books  burnt  ?  ftnb  meine  fßüÖ^t  verbrannt  ?  They  are  burnt,  fte  ftnb 
verbrannt.  •  (See  Note  3,  Lesson  XXVIL) 


— They  haTe  torn  their  beautiful  books. — ^What  haTe  we  done?*- 
You  have  done  nothing ;  but  your  brothers  have  burnt  my  fine 
chairs. — Has  the  tailor  already  made  your  coat? — He  has  not 
yet  made  it. — Has  your  shoemaker  already  made  your  boots  ?— 
He  has  already  made  them. — Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat? 
— I  have  never  made  one. — Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purae  ! 
— I  have  not  yet  made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made 
books  ? — They  made  (^K^^n— ^nw^ftt)  some  formerly. — How  many 
coats  has  your  tailor  made? — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty  of 
them. — Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  ? — He  has  made  (both) 
good  and  bad  (ones). — Has  our  father  taken  off  his  hat  7 — He  has 
taken  it  off. — Have  your  brothers  taken  off  their  coats  7 — They 
have  taken  them  off. — Has  the  physician  taken  off  his  stockings 
or  his  shoes  ? — He  has  taken  off  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — 
What  has  he  taken  away  ? — He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he 
has  taken  off  his  large  hat. — Who  has  told  you  that? — My 
servant  has  told  it  me. — ^\Vhat  has  your  cousin  told  you  f 
— He  has  told  me  nothing. — ^Who  has  told  it  to  your  neighbour! 
— The  English  have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you  the  brother  of  that 
(tiefe«)  youth  ? — I  am  (3(i  bin  e«). — Is  that  boy  your  son  ? — He 
is. — How  many  children  have  you  ? — T  have  but  two. — Has  the 
bailiff  gone  to  the  market? — He  has  not  gone  thither. — Is  he  ill? 
— He  is. — Am  I  ill  ? — You  are  not. — Are  you  as  tall  (9Wf)  as  I? 
— I  am. — Are  our  friends  as  rich  as  they  say  ? — They  are. — Art 
.  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother  ? — I  am  more  so  (t$  me^r) 
than  he. 

101. 
Have  you  spoken  to  my  father  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
When  did  {^ahtn — gefproc^en)  you  speak  to  him  ? — I  spoke  to  him 
the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  you  sometimes  spoken  with  the 
Turk  ? — I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — How  many  times  have 
you  spoken  to  the  captain  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him  six  times. — 
Has  the  nobleman  ever  spoken  with  you  ? — He  has  never  spoken 
with  me. — Have  you  often  spoken  with  his  son  ? — I  have  often 
spoken  with  him. — Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftener  than  we  ? 
— I  have  not  spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have). — To  which 
son  of  the  nobleman  have  you  spoken  ? — 1  have  spoken  to  the 
youngest. — To  which  men  has  your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has 
spoken  to  these, — ^What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut  ? — He  has 
cut  trees. — Has  he  cut  corn  ? — He  has  cut  some. — Has  he  cut* 
as  much  hay  as  com  ? — He  has  cut  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. — Have  you  picked  up  my  knife  ? — I  have  picked  it  up. — 
Has  your  boy  picked  up  the  tailor's  thimble  ? — He  has  not  picked 
it  up. — Have  you  picked  up  a  crown  ? — I  have  picked  up  two  of 
them. — What  have  you  picked  up? — ^We  have  picked  up  nothing. 
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—Have  you  burnt  aDyihing-? — We  have  burnt  nothing. — ^What 
haVe  the  sailors  burnt  ? — ^They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats.-* 
Hast  thou  burnt  my  fine  ribbons  ? — I  have  not  burnt  them. — 
Which  books  has  the  Greek  burnt? — He  has  bunit  bis  own. — 
Which  ships  (©cl^iffe)  have  the  Spaniards  burnt  ? — They  have 
burnt  no  ships. — Have  you  burnt  paper?— -I  have  not  burnt 
any. — Has  the  physician  burnt  notes  ? — He  has  burnt  none. — 
Have  you  had  the  courage  to  bum  my  hat  ? — I  have  had  the 
courage  to  burn  it. — When  did  you  bum  it  ? — I  burnt  it  yester- 
day.—Where  have  you  bumt  it? — [  have  bumt  it  in  my  room. 
— Who  has  torn  your  shirt  ? — The  ugly  boy  of  our  neighbour 
has  torn  it. — Has  anybody  torn  your  books? — Kobodv  has 
torn  them. 
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FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@cd)6  unb  tjicrjigftc  gccticn. 


LvFi.NiTivE.     Past  PARr 

To  drink 

—  drunk 

Srinfen  ♦    —  getrunfcn. 

lo  carry 

—  carried. 

Jlragcn  ♦     —  getragen. 

To  bring 

—  brought. 

Sßringcn  ♦    —  gebracht. 

To  send 

—  sent. 

©enben  ♦     —  gefanbt. 

To  write 

—  written. 

©djrciben  ♦  —  gefc{)ricbcm 

To  see 

—  seen. 

@et)cn  *      —  gefe^en. 

To  give 

—  given. 

GJcben*       — gegeben. 

To  lend 

—  lent. 

Seiten*       —  gclie()cn. 

NEUTER  VERBS. 
Neuter  verbs  are  conjugated  like  the  active.  The  latter,  howevar» 
always  form  their  past  tenses  with  the  auxiliary  ^aben  */  to  have  i  on 
the  contrary,  some  neuter  verbs  take  fepn  *#  to  be,  and  others  ^abea*/ 
for  their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  someüxnee  ^htn*  and  «wm^nru^^ 
fepn  *.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary  is  not  nuffked  have  the  same  as 
in  English. 


To  come— come  (p.  p.). 
Togo    — gone. 
Is  the  man  come  to  your  father  ? 

He  is  come  to  him. 

Is    thy    brother    gone    into    ihe 

field  ? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Have  you  seen  the  man  ? 
I  have  seen  him. 
Have  you  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it. 
I  have  not  seen  it. 


When  F-^Where  F 
When  did  you  see  my  cousin? 

I  Saw  him  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 


Äommen*— gcfommcn. 
®c§cn*     —gegangen. 

2]t  bet   sKann  gu  ^^tm  SSater 

gefommcn?  . 
Qt  ift  ju  ifem  gef  ommcn. 
3ft  JDein  S3ruber  auf  \>ai  (auf«) 

gelD  gegangen? 
(5c  ift  babin  gegangen. 
»f>aben  (^ie  ben  «Wann  gefeiten  ? 
Sd)  ^abc  i^n  gefc^cn. 
^aben  ©ie  mein  S3ud)  gefe^en? 
3d)  ^abc  eg  gefe^en. 
3d)  ^aht  e6  nidjt  gefe^en. 


Söann?— 5050»? 

^ann  ^aben  @ie  meinen  SSettet 

gefe^en  ? 
3(i^  ^d^t  i^n  t)orgeftern  gefe^en. 


^  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exerdsea  lYie  advetV^^  ol  t 
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Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre. 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room. 


Do  you  learn  to  read  i 
I  do  learn  (it). 
I  learn  to  write. 
Have  you  learnt  to  write  / 
I  have  (learnt  it). 


fBo  i)aUn  @ie  t^n  gefeiten? 
3cl)  i)aU  \i)n  im  Z^taUt  gcfe]()en. 
SBo  ^aft  jDu  mein  S3ud)  gcfc^en  ? 
3d)    ^abe    eS  in  S^rcm   3immcr 
gefc^cn. 


Semen  @ie  Icfen  ? 

Sd^  lerne  eg. 

3(^  lerne  fd)rei(>en. 

^aben  @ie  fd&reibcn  gelernt? 

2^  t)abc  e«  gelernt. 


To  know  (to  be  acquainted  with) 
-^Tcnown. 

Have  you  known  those  men  ? 
I  have  not  known  them. 


kennen*— gcfannt. 

»^aben  ©ie  jene  5Dldnner  gefannt? 
Scl)  \^aht  [ic  nid)t  gcfannt. 


06«.  Instead  of  the  past  participle  the  following  verbs  retain  the 
form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded  by  another  infinitive  ' :  bürfen  */ 
todaie;  Reifen*/  to  bid;  ]j)e(fen*/  to  help;  ^6ren/  to  hear;  f6nnen*/ 
to  be  able  (can) ;  lajfcn  */  to  let ;  let)ren/  to  teach ;  lernen/  to  learn ; 
m69cn  */  to  be  permitted  (may) ;  muj^en  */  to  be  obliged  (must) ;  fe^en  */ 
to  see;  foUen/ to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought);  wollen/  to  be  willing,  to 
\vish  (will'). 


To  let  (to  get,  to  hace,  to  order). 


To  get  or  to  have  mended — got  or 

had  mended. 
To  get  or  to  have  washed — got  or 

had  washed. 


Saffen*.  (See  Lesson  XXXIII. 
where  this  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tense.) 

2Cugbcjfern  lajjen  *. 
5Q5afd)en  laffen  *. 


place,  and  number^  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXIX.  XXXIII.  XXXIV. 
and  XLIV. 

» It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  particle  5  u  does  not  precede 
the  infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.  (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XLII.) 

'  Modern  authors  do  not  always  observe  this  distinction,  but  give 
the  preference  to  the  regular  form.  Thus  it  is  already  generally  said  : 
3c!&  |abe  i^n  !enncn  gelernt  (not  lernen)/ 1  have  become  acquainted  with 
lum ;  id)  ^abe  it)m  arbeiten  gc^)olfen  (not  Reifen),  I  have  helped  him  to 
work;  er  t)at  mid)  richtig  fprec^en  gelct)rt  (not  let)ren)/  he  has  taught  me 
to  speak  correctly. 
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To  have  made  —  bad  made. 

Are  you  getting  a  coat  made  (do 
you  order  a  coat)  ? 

I  am  getting    one    made  (I  do 
order  one). 

I  have  had  one  made. 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt 
washed  ? 

He  has  had  it  washed. 

The  cravat, 
the  neck. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats 
mended  ? 

I  have  had  some  mended  some- 
times. 


5Rac^en  taffcn*. 

SaJTen  ©ie  einen  iKod  madden  ? 

3cf)  lajTe  einen  madjen. 

3d)  i)ahe  einen  mad)en  laffen. 
^at  S^r  aSrubcr  fein  »fjemb  jdo* 

[cf)en  iQJTen  ? 
@r  f)at  eg  wafc^cn  laJTcn. 
bag  ^alStud)  i 
ber  ^al«. 

«^afl  ^u  manchmal  •^algtäd)er  aug« 
•    belfern  laffen  ? 
3^    ^cibt   mand^mal   weldf)e  ani* 

bcjycrn  laffen. 


EXERCISES. 

102. 

Have  you  drunk  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  some. — Have  you 
drunk  much  of  it  ? — I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast  thoa 
drunk  some  beer  ? — I  have  drunk  some. — Has  thy  brother  drunk 
much  good  cider  ? — He  has  not  drunk  much  of  it,  but  enough. — 
When  did  you  drink  any  wine  ? — I  drank  some  yesterday  and 
to-day  (id)  ^abc  gcftern  unb  ^eute  welchen). — Has  the  servant  carried 
the  letter  ? — He  has  carried  it. — Where  has  he  carried  it  to  ? — 
He  has  carried  it  to  your  friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some 
apples  ? — We  have  brought  you  some. — How  many  apples  have 
you  brought  us  ? — We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them.— 
When  did  you  bring  them  ? — I  brought  (|)abe  —  gebraci^t)  them  this 
morning. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have  you 
sent  your  little  boy  to  the  market? — I  have  sent  him  thither 
(baT^tn). — When  did  you  send  him  thither? — This  evening. — : 
Have  you  written  to  your  father  ? — I  have  written  to  him. — Has 
he  answered  you  ? — He  has  not  yet  answered  nie. — Have  you 
ever  written  to  the  physician  ? — I  have  never  written  to  him. — 
Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you  ? — He  has  often  written  to  me. 
— What  has  he  writteh  to  you  ? — He  has  written  to  me  some- 
thing.— Have  your  friends  ever  written  to  you  ? — They  have 
often  written  to  me. — How  many  times  (Lesson  XLIV.)  have 
they  written  to  you  ? — They  have  written  to  me  more  than  thirty 
times. — Have  you  ever  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  never  seen  him. — 
Has  he  ever  seen  you  ? — He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast  thou  ever 
seen  any  Greeks  ? — I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you  already 
seen  a  Syrian  ? — I  have  already  seen  one.-— Where  have  you  seew 
one? — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given  the  book.  \.oia^\rco^«t\ 
(Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXX.) — I  have  gvvexi  \t  Xä  Wm»— 
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Have  you  given  money  to  the  merchant? — I  have  given  some  to 
him, — How  much  have  you  given  to  him  ?— I  have  given  to  him 
fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good  neigh- 
bours* children  ? — I  have  given  some  to  them. — Will  you  give 
some  bread  to  the  poor  (man)  {Obs,  A.  end  of  Lesson  XX.)  ? 
— I  have  already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
wine  ? — I  have  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give 
me  some  ? — I  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some 
now  ?— I  cannot  give  you  any  (3ci^  fann  3J)nen  feinen). 

103. 
Has  the  American  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  lent  me  some.— 
Has  he  often  lent  you  some  ? — He  has  lent  me  some  sometimes. 
— When  did  he  lend  you  any  ? — He  lent  me  some  formerly. — 
Has  the  I  talian  ever  lent  you  money  ? — He  has  never  lent  me 
any.— Is  he  poor  ? — He  is  not  poor  ;  he  is  richer  than  you. — 
Will  you  lend  me  a  crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two  of  them. — Has 
your  boy  come  to  mine  ? — He  has  come  to  him. — When  ? — This 
morning. — At  what  time  ? — Early. — Has  he  come  earlier  than  I  ? 
— At  what  o'clock  did  you  come  ? — I  came  at  half-past  five. — 
He  has  come  earlier  than  you. — Where  did  your  brother  go  to  ? — 
He  went  to  the  ball, — When  did  he  go  thither? — He  went 
thither  the  day  before  yesterday. — Has  the  ball  taken  place  ? — 
It  has  taken  place.- — Has  it  taken  place  late  ? — It  has  taken  place 
early. — At  what  o'clock  ? — At  midnight. — Does  your  brother 
learn  to  write  ? — He  does  Jearn  it. — Does  he  already  know  how 
(Lesson  XXXIX.)  to  read  ? — He  does  not  know  how  yet. — 
Have  you  ever  learnt  German  ? — I  learnt  it  formerly,  but  I  do 
not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt  French  ? — He  has 
never  learnt  it. — Does  he  learn  it  at  present  ? — He  does  learn  it. 
— Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know  ? — I  do  not 
know  the  one  whom  (Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.)  you  know  ;  but  I 
know  another.  (Lesson  XXI 1 1.) — Does  yout  friend  know  the 
.same  noblemen  whom  I  know  ? — He  does  not  know  the  same ; 
but  he  knows  others. — Have  you  known  the  same  men  whom 
I  have  known  (»eld^c  \6:i  gcfannt  ^abe)  ? — I  have  not  known  the 
same  ;  but  I  have  known  others. — Have  you  ever  had  your  coat 
mended  ? — I  have  sometimes  had  it  mended. — Hast  thou  already 
had  thy  boots  mended? — I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended. — 
lias  your  cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended  ? — He  has 
several  times  had  them  mended. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or  thy 
shoe  mended  ? — I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  mended. 
— Have  you  had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed?— I  have 
neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  washed. — What  stockings  have 
you  had  washed  ? — I  have  had  the  thread  stockings  washed. — 
Has  your  father  had  a  table  made  ? — He  has  had  one  made. — 
Have  you  had  anything  made  ? — I  have  had  nothing  made.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXX VL) 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

©icbcn  unb  tjicrjigjlc  Section. 


To  receive— received,  S3e!ommen»  (erhalte i;*.  emp» 

fangen*). 

Obs.  A,  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLIII.)  that  some  verbs  do  not 
take  the  syllable  9  e  in  the  past  participle ;  they  are, 

1st,  Those  which  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable  unaccented  par- 
ticles: Ut  cmp/  ent/  cr^  gc/  »er/  wibcr/  5er  (See  Lesson  XXVIL,  or 
with  one  of  the  following  particles,  when  inseparable :  buid)/  through ; 
Winter/  behind;  über/  over;  uni/  around;  untcr^  under;  ooU/  full; 
mithtx/  again  ^ 

2d,  l^ose  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in  tren^ 
or  iercn.    Ex.  jtubiren/  to  study ;  past  part,  jlubirt/  studied. 

Rule,  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  tonic  accent  upon 
the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable  ge  in  the  past  participle. 


How  muph  money  have  you  re- 
ceived ? 
I  have  received  three  crowns. 
Have  you  received  betters  ? 
I  have  received  some. 


^ieoiel  ®clb  ^aben  @ie    befoms* 

men? 
Sd)  ^abc  brci  Scaler  b^fommcn. 
^abcti  ^U  aSricfe  erhalten  ? 
34  ^öt>c  wcld)c  erhalten. 


.    To  promise— promised.  \  SScrfpred)cn*  —  oerfproc^cn. 

Obs.  B,  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  conjugated  like  their 
primitives  :  thus  the  verb  ocrfpred)cn  *  is  conjugated  like  fprcci)en  ♦/  to 
speak,  which  is  its  primitive.     (Lessons  XXVL  and  XXXVI.) 


Do  you  promise  me  to  come  ? 
I  promise  you. 


a3erfpreci)cn  ©ic  mir  gu  !ommen? 
Set)  »erfprcdic  eg  S^nen. 


The  grosh  (a  coin), 

the  denier, 
A    crown    contains    twenty-four 

groshes. 
A  grosh  contains  twelve  deniers. 


ber  ©rofd^en  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
ber  pfennig. 
(Sin  ZtyiUt  ^at  Diet  unb  swangtg 

®rofd)en. 
Gin  ®rofd)cn  i,at  jwfilf  Pfennige. 


*  Verbs  compounded  with  these  particles  are  inseparable,  when  the 
particles  may  be  considered  as  adverbs,  and  separable  when  they  have 
the  meaning  of  prci)ositions. 
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A  florin  conUdns  sixteen  groshes  |  (Sin  ©ulben  i)at  \zdjit\n  (Sro)c^ei> 


or    sixty   kreutzers,   or  forty 
eight  good  kreutzers. 
A  denier  contuns  two  oboles 
The  obole. 


ober  fed)gi9  Äreujcr/  ober  ad)t 
unb  oterstg  gute  Jtreu^er. 

@tn  pfennig  ^at  iwti  ^eUet. 

bcr  ^eQer. 


There  is. 
There  are. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in  a 

crown  ? 
Twenty-four. 

(S«  ifl. 
e«  finb. 

^ieoicl   &to\d}cn  ftnb  in   einem 

Scaler  ? 
S3icr  unb  ^iranjig. 

To  wear  out — worn  out, 
fo  speUspeUed, 

How? 

Well. 

Bad,  badly. 
How  has  he  washed  the  shirt  ? 
He  has  washed  it  weU. 
How  have  you  written  the  Iptter  ? 

^Cbtragen*  — abgetragen  (ab* 

nuften— abgenuW« 
SBud^jlabircn   —   buc^flabtrt. 

{Obs.  A.) 
fffiie? 

&\xtf  wo^l  (adverbs «). 
iSd)lcci)t/  übel/  fd)ltmm  (adverbs  ^). 
SBic  tjat  ct  ba«  ^cmb  gewafc^cn? 
dt  i)at  e«  gut  gen)afci)cn. 
SBie  f)abcn  @ie  ben  Sricf  gefdjries 

ben  ?           • 

Thus.                               @o. 
So  so,                              @o  fo. 

In  this  manner.               <  ^  c^'  l  cm.  -r 

I  2Cuf  biefe  SBeife. 

To  caü— called 

Have  you  called  the  man  ? 
I  have  called  him. 

SRufen*  — gerufen. 
»f>aben  <Sic  ben  «Olann  gerufen  ? 
SA  babe  ibn  gerufen. 

'  &Vit  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  @r  rebet 
gut/  he  speaks  weU.  fOSo^l  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  well  being.  Ex. 
3c^  bin  »0^1/ 1  am  well ;  ic^  weiß  e8  wot)l/ 1  know  it  weU. 

'  ®ö)Uä)t  is  the  opposite  to  gut/  and  übel  the  opposite  to  n)0^(.  Ex. 
@r  fd)reibt  f(i^led)t/  he  writes  badly.  CStwaö  übel  nehmen/  to  be  offended 
at  anything.  ^4)limm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  übel/ 
thus  we  say :  f4)limm  genug/  bad  enough ;  befto  fd)limmer/  so  much  the 
worse. 
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Tcdry, 

To  put  (io  place,  to  lay). 

Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry  ? 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 
Where  have  you  placed  (put)  the 
book? 

I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. 


To  lie — lain. 

Where  lies  the  booic  ? 
It  lies  upon  the  table. 
It  has  lain  upon  the  table. 


There, 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair  ? 
It  does  lie  there  (on  it). 
It  has  lain  there. 


^roctnen. 
Segen. 

Segen  ©ie  3^ren  9{o({  ju  troctnen  ? 

^<k}  lege  i^n  ju  trocfnen. 

SB3o  ^aben  @te   baö  Suc^  ^tnge« 

legt?     (See    Note   4,    Lesson 

XXXIX.) 
3ci)  f)abe  ed  auf  ben  Z\\^  gelegt. 


Siegen*— gelegen. 

Sßo  liegt  baö  S3u(i^  ? 

@6  liegt  auf  bem  Z\\i)t. 

@ö  ^at  auf  \itm  Sifc^e  gelegen. 


^Darauf. 

Siegt  baö  S3uc^  auf  bem  @tu^le  ? 
@ö  liegt  barauf. 
@§  f)at  barauf  gelegen. 


EXERCISES. 

104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything  ? — I  have  promised  nothing. — 
Do  you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  ?— I  do  give  it  you. 
— Have  you  received  much  money  ? — 1  have  received  but  little. 
— How  much  of  it  have  you  received  ? — I  have  received  but  one 
crown. — When  have  you  received  your  letter  ? — I  have  received 
it  to-day. — Hast  thou  received  anything  ? — 1  have  received 
nothing. — ^What  have  we  received? — We  have  received  long  (grof) 
letters. — Do  you  promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  promise 
you  to  come  to  it. — Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night  ? — It  does 
take  place. — How  much  money  have  you  given  to  my  son  ? — I 
have  given  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him 
more  ? — I  have  given  him  what  I  have  promised  him. — Have 
our  enemies  received  their  money  ?— ^They  have  not  received  it. 
— Have  you  German  money  ? — I  have  some.— What  kind  of 
money  have  you  ? — -I  have  crowns,  florins,  kreutzers,  groshes,  and 
deniers. — How  many  groshes  are  there  in  a  florin  ? — A  florin 
contains  (^at)  sixteen  groshes,  or  sixty,  kreutzers,  or  forty-eight 
good  kreutzers. — Have  you  any  oboles  ? — I  have  a  few  of  them. 
— How  many  oboles  are  there  in  a  denier  ? — A  denier  contains 
two  oboles. — Will  you  lend  your  coat  to  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  to 
you ;  but  it  is  worn  out. — Are  your  shoes  worn  out  ? — ^They  are 
•not  worn  out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother  ? — I  Yi\U.  \ftXA 
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them  to  hiin. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — ^I  have  not 
lent  it ;  1  have  given  it  to  somebody. — To  whom  have  you  given 
it  ? — I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  (bcr  2Crme). 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? — He 
does  know. — Does  he  spell  well? — He  does  spell  well. — How 
has  your  little  boy  spelt  ? — He  has  spelt  so  so. — How  have  your 
children  written  their  letters  ? — They  have  written  them  badly. 
— Do  you  know  (Lesson  XXXIX.)  Spanish  ? — I  do  know  it. — 
Does  your  cousin  speak  Italian  ? — He  speaks  it  well. — How  do 
your  friends  speak  ? — They  do  not  speak  badly  (nid)t  übel). — Do 
they  listen  to  what  you  tell  them  ? — They  do  listen  to  it. — How 
hast  thou  learnt  English  ? — I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — 
Have  you  called  me  ? — 1  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother. 
— Is  he  come  ? — :Not  yet  (Lesson  XLII.).— Where  have  you 
wetted  (naf  mad)cn)  your  clothes  ? — I  have  wetted  them,  in  the 
country. — Will  you  put  them  to  dry  (ju  trocfnen  tegcn)  ? — I  will 
put  them  to  dry. — Where  have  you  put  my  hat  ? — I  have  put  it 
upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  book  ? — I  have  seen  it. — 
Where  is  it? — It  lies  upon  your  brother's  trunk. — Does  my 
handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair  ? — It  does  lie  upon  it, — ^When 
were  you  in  the  country  ? — I  was  there  the  day  before  yesterday. 
— Have  you  found  your  father  there  ? — I  have  found  him  there. 
— ^What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  nothing. — W^hat  have  you 
been  doing  in  the  country  ? — I  have  been  doing  nothing  there. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 

lii,t  unb  üicrjigjlc  gcction. 


Docs  your  father  wisli  to  give  me 
anything  to  do  ? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some- 
thing to  do. 

Obs.  >Da§U/  /o  it,  relates  sometimes  to  an  infinitive,  as : 


SBia  3^r   SSater  mir  (&twci^   in 

t^un  geben  ? 
dt  xüi\l  ^ir  Qtxoa^  ju  t^un  geben. 


Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 
I  have  no  mind  to  it. 
Is  thy  brother  gone  to  the  coun- 
try? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither  ? 
i  have  a  mind  to  it. 


How  old  are  you  ? 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  old  is  yotir  brother  ? 
He  is  thirteen  years  old.  . 


Almost  (nearly). 

About. 

Hardly, 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old. 
I  am  about  fifteen  years  old. 
He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old. 
You  are  hardlv  seventeen  years 
old. 


^aben  ®ie  Cuft  ju  arbeiten  ? 

!3cf)  \:)(ji^t  feine  Sufi  baju. 

3ft  2)ein  SSruber  aufs   Sanb    ge» 

gangen  ? 
^r  ifl  ba^in  gegangen. 
«^a|l  ^u  £ufl  bat)in  gu  ge^cn  ? 
Zi)  \^a1oz  l^ufl  baju. 


SBic  alt  finb  @ie  ? 
Sd)  bin  j»6lf  3a^r  >  alt. 
SBicaltift3t)ra3ruber? 
@r  ifl  brei5e()n  3a^r  alt. 


S3einal)e  or  fajl. 

Ungefd^r. 

^aum. 

(5r  ill  fajl  mergeln  3abr  alt. 
3cl)  bin  ungefSbr  fnnfsebn  3abr  alt. 
tgr  ift  beinahe  fed&je^n  3abr  alt. 
(Sie  finb  faum  jiebje^n  3at)r  alt. 


Not  quite* 
I  am  not.  quite  eighteen  years  old. 

Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother  ? 
I  am  younger  than  he. 


I  9lid)t  ganj. 
3d)  bin  nid)t  ganj  Cii)tit^n   Sa^r 

alt. 
S3i|l  2)u  Älter  ats  2)ein  SSruber  ? . 
3d)  bin  jöngct  als  er. 


'  Here  custom  requires  the  singular  ii\ita\)^t. 
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To  understand — understood. 

Do  you  understand  me  ? 
.  do  understand  you. 
Have  you  understood  the  man  ? 
1  have  understood  him. 
I  hear  you,  hut  I  do  not  under- 
stand vou. 


The  noise, 
The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind. 

The  wind, 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the 

wind? 
I  do  hear  it. 


To  bark. 

The  harking. 
Have  you  heard  the  harking  of 

the  dogs  ? 
I  have  heard  it. 


To  lose — lost. 

To  beat — beaten, 
Tliou  heatest, — ^he  beats. 

To  read    — read  (p.  p.). 
To  remain — remained. 

To  take  — taken. 
To  know — known. 

Have  you  lost  anything  ? 
I  have  lost  nothing. 

To  lose  (at  play) — lost. 


How  much  has  your  brother  lost? 
He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

Who  has  beaten  the  dog  ? 
No  one  'las  beaten  it. 


aSerftc^en*— tjcrftanbcn.  {Obs. 
A,  Lesson  XLVH.) 

^erjle^en  ®ie  mx6i  ? 
3cf)  tjcrjlebc  @ie. 

^aben  ®ie  ben  ^ann  t)er{lanben  ? 
3c^  H^t  t^n  oerftanben. 
^d)  i)bvt  @te/  abet  iä)  t>er{le^e  @ie 
nidbc. 


ber  ?drm. 

bag  (Saufen  beö  SBtnbeg. 

bcr  SBinb. 

^5ren  @te  ha^  kaufen  beS  !!Binbe6? 

3^  ^öre  c«. 


SScUen. 

tat  S3etten. 

«f>aben  @ie  baS  SSeUen  ber  «^unbe 

9ef)6tt  ? 
5d)  1)ahc  es  gehört. 


l.QScrlieren* — oerloren.  {Obs.  A. 
Usson  XLVn.) 

(3d)la9en*— gefdilagen. 
2)u  fd^ldell— er  fd^ldst. 


ßefen»— öclcfen. 

SSleiben*  —  geblieben   (takes 

fe^n  for  its  auxiliary). 
9le^men* — genommen. 
SBiffen*— gewuft. 


\  JQaUn  ©ie  dtwat  oerloren  ? 
i  3ci)  ^aht  9flicj^t§  »erloren. 


I 


S3erf|)ielen*— oerfpicU.   {Obs. 
A,  Lesson  XLVH.) 

SBieoiel  t)at  S^r  SSruber  oerfpielt? 
(§r  bat  ungef&^r  einen  ^^aler  oer^ 

fpielt. 
^er  f)at  ben  «^unb  gefd)Iagen  ? 
9Uemanb  $at  i(}n  gefd^Iagen. 
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How  many  books  has  your  cou- 
sin already  read  ? 

He  has  already  read  five  of  them, 
and  at  present  he  is  reading  the 
sixth. 

Has  the  man  taken  anything  from 
you  ? 

He  has  taken  nothing  from  me. 

Do  you  know  as  much  as  this 
man? 

I  do  not  know  as  much  as  he. 

Have  you  known  that  ? 

I  have  not  known  it. 

Where  have  our  friends  remained? 

They  have  remained  at  home. 


'Bicoiel   fSndjCV   ^t  ^f)v  SSetter 

fdf)on  gelefea  ? 
Q,t  \)ai  beren  fd^on  fünf  gelefen/  unb 

jegt  lieft  er  baö  \tö)itt, 

t  ^at  ber   ^ann  3^nen  @tUKid 

genommen  ? 
t  dv  ^at  mix  9li(^tö  genommen. 
SßifTen  @ie  fo  ml  loie  biefer  ^ann? 

^6)  weif  nid)t  fo  »iel  wie  er. 

«g>aben  ®ie  hat  gewußt  ? 

^d)  ^abe  eg  ni4)t  gewuf t. 

SBo  finb  unfcre  gteunbe  geblieben  ? 

@ie  ftnb  iu  Knaufe  geblieben. 


EXERCISES. 

lOö. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter  ? — I  have  time  to  write  one.— 
Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  ? — I  have  lent  one  to  him 
already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more  ? — I  will  lend  him  two 
more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor  ? — I  have  given 
them  money. — How  much  money  has  my  cousin  given  you  ? — 
He  has  given  me  only  a  little;  he  has  given  me  only  two  crowns. 
— How  old  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you 
as  old  as  he  ? — I  am  not  so  old. — How  old  are  you  ? — I  am 
hardly  eighteen  years  old. — How  old  art  thou  ? — I  am  about 
twelve  years  old. — Am  I  younger  than  you  ? — I  do  not  know. — 
How  old  is  our  neighbour  ? — He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — 
Are  our  friends  as  young  as  we  ? — Tiiey  are  older  than  we. — 
How  old  are  they  ? — The  one  is  nineteen  and  the  other  twenty 
years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as  mine  ? — He  is  older  than 
yours. — Have  you  read  my  book  ? — I  have  ^ot  quite  read  it  yet. 
— Has  your  friend  finished  his  book  ? — He  has  almost  finished 
it. — Do  you  understand  me  ? — I  do  understand  you. — Does  the 
Englishman  understand  us  ?- — He  does  understand  us. — Do  you 
understand  what  we  are  telling  you  ? — We  do  understand  it. — 
Dost  thou  understand  German  ? — I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but 
I  am  learninj;  it. — Do  we  understand  the  Enirlish  ? — We  do  not 
understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us? — They  do 
understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them  ? — We  hardly  under- 
stand them. — Do  you  hear  any  noise  ? — I  hear  nothing. — Have 
you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind  ? — I  have  heard  it. — What  do 
you  hear  ? — I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — Whose  dog  is  this  ? 
— It  is  the  dos:  of  .the  Scotchman. 


14Ü 

107. 
Have  you  lost  your  stick  ?— I  have  not  bst  it.— Has  your 
servant  lost  piy  note  ? — He  has  lost  it. — Have  you  gone  to  the 
ball  ? — ^No,  1  have  not  gone  to  it. — Where  have  you  remained  ? 
— I  have  remained  at  home. — Has  your  father  lost  (at  play)  as 
much  money  as  I  ? — He  has  lost  more  of  it  than  you. — How 
much  have  I  lost  ? — You  have  hardly  lost  a  crown.- — Where  has 
thy  brother  remained  ? — He  has  remained  at  home. — Have  our 
friends  remained  in  the  country  ? — They  have  remained  there. — 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  the  English  physician  ? — I  do  not 
know  as  much  as  he. — DdeS  the  French  physician  know  as  much 
as  you  ? — He  knows  more  than  I  ? — Does  any  one  know  more 
than  the  French  physicians  ? — No  one  knows  more  than  they.-r- 
Have  your  brothers  read  my  books  ? — They  have  not  quite  read 
them. — How  many  of  them  have  they  read  ? — ^They  have  hardly 
read  two  of  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  gardener  taken  anything 
from  you  ? — He  has  taken  my  books  from  me. — ^What  hast  thou 
taken  from  him? — I  have  taken  nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken 
money  from  you? — He  has  taken  some  from  me. — How  much 
money  has  he  taken  from  you  ? — He  has  taken  from  me  almost 
two  crowns.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FORTY-NINTH   LESSON. 

9lcun  unb  tjicrjigjlc  gcction. 


To  bUe— bitten. 

S5cifcn  •— öebiffen. 

JMiyf 

alarum? 

Because, 

SBeil. 

t^  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative  (in  compound  tenses,  the 
auxiliary),  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a 
conjunction  or  a  conjunctive  word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a 
relative  adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  require  the  verb  to 
be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given  hereafter. 


Why  do  you  beat  the  dog  ? 

I  beat  it,  because  it  has'  bitten  me. 

• 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  the 

garden  ? 
I  do  see  him. 
Do  you  know  the  man  who  has 

lent  me  the  book  ? 
I  do  not  know  him.    ' 
Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I 

have  lent  you  ? 
I  do  read  it. 


SS^arum  fdilagen  @ie  ben  «^unb  ? 
3d)  fc^la^e  i()n#  well  er  mi4  seMffen 

t)at. 
@e^en  ®{e  ben  fDlann#  xozldjtt  (ber) 

im  ©arten  ifl  ? 
3d&  fe<)e  i^. 
JCennen  @te  ben  Wtanut  ber  (meU 

d)er)  mir  bad  S3u4  dcUe^en  ^t? 
3(^  fenne  i()n  ntd)t. 
eefen  @ie  bad  fi3u4/  toeld^S  14 

3^nen  geliehen  ^abe? 
3c^  lefe  cd. 


Obs,  When  the  verb  which  a  conjunctive  word  causes  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  compounded  with  a  separable  particle,  this 
is  not  detached  from  it.     Ex. 


I  breakfast  before  I  go  out. 
Does  the  tailor  show  you  the  coat, 
which  he  is  mending  ? 


3d)  frü^ftücSe/  e^e  id)  audge^e. 
^cigt   3^nen    ber   ©d^neibcr  ben 
fRofi,  roelci)cn  er.audbelfert? 


To  wait. 
To  expect. 

To  wait  for  some  one  or  for  some- 
thing. 
To  expect  some  one  or  something. 
Do  you  wait  for  my  brother  ? 


SSarten. 
@n9arten^ 

2Cuf  einen  ober  @tn>ad  warten. 

C^inen  .ober  (Stn?ad  erwarten. 
Sparten  @ie  auf  meinen  trüber  ? 


^  SBarten.auf^  with  the  accusative  case,  is  used,  when  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of  is  present,  and  erwarten/  when  it  \«  noX. 

l2 
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I  do  wait  for  him. 

Do  you  expect  friends  i 

I  do  expect  some. 

To  owe. 

How  much  do  you  owe  me  ? 
I  owe  you  fifty  crowns. 


Huw  much  does   the  man  owe 
you  ? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you  ? 

He  owes  inore  than  I. 

The  shilling, 

ITie  pound. 

The  hvre  (a  coin). 


To  return  (to  come  backj — 
returned. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  return 

from  the  market  ? 
I  return  from  it  at  twelve  o'clock. 


From  there,  thence  (from  it). 

Does    the    servant    return    early 

thence  ? • 
He  returns  thence  at-  ten  o'clock 

in  the  morning. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 


How  long  f 
During y  for. 


Z6)  xoaxU  auf  if)n. 
erwarten  ®ic  grcunbe  ? 
34r«rn)arte  cinic^e. 


©c^utbig  fcpn*2. 

SBieoicl  finb  Sic  mit  fd^ulbiä  ? 
3c()  bin  S^ncn  funf3i9  Sl^alcr  fd;uli 

big. 
SBieoicl  ijl  S^ncn  bcr  ?0lann  fcl)uU 

©r  ijl  mir  jebn  ©d^illingc  fdjulbig; 
Sft  er  fo  oicl  fd)ulbi9  wie  (Sic  ? 
@r  ijl  mc^r  fci)ulbid  alS  id), 
ber  Sc^iUtng. 
bag  ^funb. 
ber  granfe. 


3urü^!ommen*  —  jurüdgcs 
f  0  m  m  c  n. 

Urn  wicoict  Ut)r  fommcn  ©ic  oon 

bcm  a)Jar!te  jururt  ? 
3d)  fomme  urn  jwölf  U^r  »on  ba 

öUrücf. 


23 on  ba. 

Äommt  ber  Scbiente  früi)  oon  ba 

juruc!  ? 
@r  !ommt  urn  jc^n  Ufjr  SD^orgenS 

oon  t)a  jurucf. 
t  Urn  neun  Ui)r  SKorgcnö. 
t  Urn  elf  Ut)r  2Cbenbg. 


2Bie  tanöc^«? 

?B5ät)rcnb   (a  preposition  which 
governs  the  genitive  case). 


2  ©d^ulbig  fci)n*^  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound  verb, 
of  which  the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end,  fcl}ulbi0/  due, 
owing,  indebted,  having  here  the  force  of  the  separable  particle. 

*  The  accusative  case  answers  to  the  question  wie  lange  ?  how  long  ? 
and  other  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight,  quantity,  &c., 
as  wie  lang?  how  long?  wicfd)wer?  how  heavy?  luicoiclV  how  much? 
vok  tl)cucr  ?  of  what  price  ?  wie  weit  ?  how  far  ?  wie  grc6  ?  of  what  size  ? 
wie  al:  ?  how  old  ? 
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How  long  has  he  rcmaineil  there  ? 
A  minute. 
An  hour. 
A  day. 
A  year. 


A  mouth. 


'  2Bie  lange  tfl  cr  ta  QftlUbcn? 
(Sine  !0{tnute. 
Sine  ©tunbe*. 
(Stnen  Sag. 
@tn  3a^r  (a  neuter  substantive, 

taking  e  in  the  plural,  without 

being  softened), 
einen  SDlcnat. 


The  summer, 
the  winter. 

During  the  summer. 


{ 


ter  ©ommer  > 
ber  fBinter. 

^&^renb  M  @ommer6. 
®cn  ©ommec  über. 
2)en  ©ommer  ^inburd). 


How  long  have  you  spoken  with 
the  man  ? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three 
hours. 

How  long  has  your  brother  re- 
mained in  the  country  ? 

He  has  remained  there  a  month. 

Have  you  remained  long  with  my 
father  ? 

I  have  remained  with  him  for  an 
hour. 

Long. 


SQSie  lange  ^aben    @ie    mit   bem 

!0lanne  gefproct)cn  ? 
34  ^abe  hvti  ©tunben  mit  i^m 

gefprod^cn. 
SOßie  lange  ifl  3()t:  Siubcr  auf  bem 

Sanbe  geblieben  ? 
dv  ifl  einen  ^onat  ba  geblieben. 
®inb  @ie  lange  bei  meinem  S3atei; 

geblieben  ? 
3d)  bin  eine  ©tunbe  lang  bei  i()m 

geblieben. 
Sänge. 


EXERCISES. 

108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? — I  love  him,  because  he  is  good. 
—Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog  ? — Because  it  has  bitten 
his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me  ? — He  loves  you, 
because  you  are  good. — Do  your  friends  love  us  ? — They  love  us, 
because  we  are  good. — Why  do  you  bring  me  wine? — I  bring 
you  some,  because  you  are  thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  ? 
— He  drinks,  because  he  is  thirsty. — ^Do  you  see  the  sailor,  who 
is  in  (auf)  the  ship  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the 


*  Minute/  minute,  @tunbe/  hour,  are  two  nouns  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der; they  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural,  without  softening  the 
radical  vowels.  We  can  also  say:  cine  @tunbe  lang/  during  an  hour; 
ein  ^a\)t  lariQf  during  a  year. 


löD 

tbß  ship,  but  the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. — Do  you  read 
the  books  which  my  father  has  given  you? — I  do  read  them. — 
Do  you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know  ? — We  do  not  know 
those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others  (andere). — Do  you 
buy  the  horse  which  we  have  seen  ? — I  do  not  buy  that  which 
we  have  seen,  but  another  (ein  anbercS). — Do  you  seek  what  you 
you  have  lost  ? — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you  find  the  man  whom  you 
have  looked  for  ? — I  do  not  find  him. — Does  the  butcher  kill  the 
ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (auf  with  the  dat.)  the  market  ? — He 
does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks  kill  the  chickens  which  they  have 
bought? — They  do-  kill  them. — Does  the  hatter  mend  the  hat 
which  I  have  sent  him  ? — He  does  mend  it. — Does  the  shoe- 
maker mend  the  boots  which  you  have  sent  him  ? — He  does  not 
mend  them,  because  they  are  worn  out. — Does  your  coat  lie  upon 
the  chair? — It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair  upon 
which  I  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another« — Where  is  my  hat? 
— It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (worin  or  in  »deinem)  you  have  been. 
-^^Do  you  wait  for  any  one?^ — I  wait  for  no  one. — Do  you  wait 
for  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this  morning? — I  do  wait  for  him, 
-^Art  thou  waiting  for  thy  book  ? — I  am  waiting  for  it. — Do  you 
expect  your  father  this  evening? — I  do  expect  him. — At  what 
o'clock  has  he  gone  to  the  theatre  ? — He  has  gone  thither  at  seven 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there?  —  He 
returns  from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiff  returned 
from  the  market  ? — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what 
o'clock  has  your  brother  returned  from  the  country? — He  has 
returned  from  thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  come  back  from  thy  friend  ? — I  have 
cfome  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Hast 
thou  remained  long  with  him  ? — I  have  remained  with  him  about 
an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend  to  remain  at  the  ball  ? — I 
intend  to  remain  there  a  few  minutes. — How  long  has  the 
Englishman  remained  with  you? — He  has  remained  with  me  for 
two  hours. — Do  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country  f — I 
intend  to  remain  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  have 
your  brothers  remained  in  town  (in  bep  ^tabt)  ? — They  have  re- 
mained there  during  the  winter. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — 
You  do  not  owe  me  much.-— How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor? 
— I  only  ewe  him  fifty  crowns. — Hovr  much  dost  thou  owe  thy 
shoemaker? — I  owe  him  already  seventy  crowns. — Do  I  owe  you 
anything  ? — ^You  owe  me  nothing. — How  much  does  the  French- 
man owe  you  ? — He  owes  me  more  than  you. — Do  the  English 
owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards? — Not  quite  so  much. — Do  I 
o^e  you  as  much  as  my  brother  ? — You  owe  me  more  than  be.— 
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^  *  • 

Do  our  friends  owe  you  as  much  as  we  ? — You  owe  me  less  than 
they. — Why  do  you  give  money  to  the  merchant? — I  give  him 
some  hecause  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs. — Why  do  you  not 
drink  ? — I  do  not  drink  because  I  am  not  thirsty. — Why  do  you 
pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — I  pick  it  up,  because  I  want  it. — ^Why  do 
you  lend  money  to  this  man? — I  lend  him  some  because  he 
wants  some. — Wliy  does  your  brother  study  ? — He  studies,  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  learn  German  (lernen  will). — Art  thou  thirsty  f 
— I  am  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. — Has  your  cousin 
drunk  already  ? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet  thirsty. — Does  the  ser- 
vant show  you  the  room  which  he  sweeps  ? — He  does  not  show 
me  that  which  he  sweeps  now,  but  that  which  he  swept  yes- 
terday.— Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  out  ? — I  go  out  before 
I  breakfast. — What  does  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his 
room  ? — He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTIETH  LESSON. 

gunfjigfie  gection. 


Fo  Kve,  to  dwelly  to  reside,  to  abide, 
to  lodge^ 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

I  live  in  William-street,  number 

twenty-five. 
Where  has  your  brother  lived  ? 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street« 

number  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's 

house  ? 
I  do  not  live  at  his«  but  at  my 

father's  house. 
Does  your  friend  still  Uve  where 

I  have  lived  ? 
He  lives  no  longer  where  you  have 

lived ;  he  lives  at  present  in  the 

great  square. 


The  street. 
The  number. 


To  brush. 

Have  you  brushed  my  coat  ' 
I  have  brushed  it. 

How  hnr;  Y 

Till,  untu. 

Till  noon. 

Till  twelve  o'clock. 


SBo  it)o^ncn  @tc  ? 

2^  »o^nc  in  bcr  SBil^clmgJlrcpt, 

Stummer  fünf  unb  >  gwanjig. 
SBo  i)at  2t)t  ^rubcr  gewohnt? 
@r    t)at  in   ber    Sviebric^gftrafe/ 

9(ummci'    ^unbert    unb  fünfzig 

gen)ot)nt. 
?Bol)nft  2)u  bei  deinem  fßetUv  ? 

a 

34  wo^ne  md)t  bei  it)m/  fcnbern 

bet  meinem  SSater. 
SBo^nt  5^r  grcunb  no(^  (Joa),  too 

id)  den)o^nt  ^ahe  ? 
Qv  »o^nt  nid^t  me^r  (Jba),  too  ®ie 

gewohnt  ^aben  5  cr  »o^nt  ie|t 

auf  bem  großen  ^la^e. 


jDie  Strafe  (a  noun  of  the  femi- 
nine gender). 

jDie  Stummer  (a  noun  of  the  fern, 
gender). 


Surften. 

t&aben  ©ie  meinen  fRod  gebürftet  ? 
^d)  ^abe  i^n  gebürjlet. 


I  SBie  langtf  ? 
1 83(6  mtta^. 


*  In  German«  the  conjunction  unb/ is  used  to  add  a  number  less  than 
a  hundred. 
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Till  to-morrow. 

Till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

TUl  Sunday. 

Till  Monday. 

Till  this  evening. 

Till  evening. 

Until  morning. 

Until  the  next  day. 

Until  that  day. 

Until  that  moment. 

Till  now — hitherto. 


S3t6  morgen. 
SBtg  übermorgen. 
S3tg  Sonntag. 
fSxt  imontag. 
S3i6  ^eute  2Cbenb. 
Sis  auf  ben  2Cbenb. 
f&x%  an  ben  sQlorgen. 
^ig  aum  anbern  Sa j. 
S3t($  auf  btefen  ^ag. 
aSiS  auf  biefen  2Cugenblicf. 
f&i^  ie^t— biöl)cr. 


To  this  place,  hither,  so  far,  as  far 

as  here. 
To  that  place,  thither,  so  far,  as 

far  as  there. 


®t§  ^ter^er  (an  adverh  of  place). 
S3i§  ba^in  (an  adverh  of  place). 


Ohs.    The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender,  except 
tie  !0{ittn>o(i^C/  Wednesday,  which  some  authors  use  as  feminine. 


Tuesday. 

Wednesday 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday 


^ienflag  $ 
9)^ittn>o4  9 
jDonnerjiag  $ 
greitag  5 
@am$tag  (@onnabenb). 


Then. 

Till  I  return  (till  my  return). 
Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my 

brother's  return), 
"nil  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock 

at  night). 


jDann— (bamaU/  aUbann). 

S3tö  idj)  juructf omme. 

S3i6  mein  SSruber  ^uräcff ommt. 

S3i6  oicr  U()r  lOlorgeng. 
S3i6  9){itternad)t  (a   noun  of  the 
feminine  gender). 


How  long  did  you  remain  with 

my  father  ? 
I  remained  with  him  till  eleven 

o'clock  at  night. 


i 


^te  lange  finb  ®te  bei  meinem 

SSater  geblieben  ? 
3d)  bin  hit  elf  U^r  2Cbenb«  U\  i^m 

geblieben 


One,  the  people,  they,  or  any  one* 

Have  they  brought  my  shoes  ? 
They  have  not  brought  them  yet 


^an  (indefinite  pronoun  always 
singular). 

«^at  man  meine  ©d^u^e  gebrad^t? 
a^an  §at  (ic  nodj  td^jt  ^Oöxqä^.» 


Iü4 


What  have  they  said  ? 
They  have  said  nothing. 
What  have  they  done  ? 
They  have  done  nothing. 


To  be  willing  {to  wish), — been 
willing  (wished). 

Has  he  been  willing  to  go  for  the 

physician  ? 
He  has  not  been  willing  to  go  for 

him. 
Has  he  wished  to  go   out  this 

morning? 
He  has  not  ^vished  to  go  out. 
Have  they  been  willing  to  do  it  ? 
They  have  not   been  willing  to 

do  it. 
rhey  have  not  been  willing  to  do 

anything. 


To    be    able  (can), — been    able 
(could). 

Have  they  been  able  to  find  the 

books  ? 
They  have  not  been  able  to  find 

them. 
Has  the  tailor  been    willing    to 

mend  my  coat  ? 
He  has  not  been  willing  to  mend 

it. 


§!Bad  i)at  man  gefagt  ? 
Wlan  \)at  nid^H  gefagt. 
SBag  f)ai  man  deti)an  ? 
^an  \)at  nid)t§  get{)an. 


SBollen*/— gettJoUt. 

»pat  cr  ben  ^Crjt  f)olen  »oUen  ?  (not 
gewollt.    See  Obs.  Less.  XLVI.) 
@r  ^at  ii)n  mct)t  ^olen  n>otten. 

^at  er  tiefen  5Korgen  auggel)cn 

wollen  ? 
(Sr  ^at  nic^t  augge^en  wollen. 
Jpat  man  e§  t^un  wollen  ? 
^an  f)at  eg  m(i)t  t^un  wollen. 

^an  ^at  nid)t§  t^un  wollen. 


Ä6nnen*— gefonnt. 

^at  man  hie  93ü(^er  finben  f  6nnen  ? 
(not  gefonnt.  See  Less.  XLVL) 
ST^an  ^at  {te  md)t  ftnben  !6nnen. 

^at   ber   ©d^neiber   meinen  Slotf 

augbeflfern  wollen? 
@c  (;at  if)n  ntd^t  augbeffern  woU 

(en. 


Something  (or  anything)  new. 

What  do  they  say  new  ? 
Tliey  say  nothing  new. 


New. 

My  new  coat. 
My  new  friend. 
His  new  clothes. 


(&txva^   9ieue§. 

fBa^  fagt  man  9leue6  ? 
fO^an  fagt  nichts  9{eue6. 


^iin  neue6  ^letb. 
fBtein  neuer  greunb. 
©eine  neuen  Älcitcf. 


EXERCISES. 

no. 

Where  do  you  liv^  ? — I  live  in  the  large  (in  ber  grof  en)  street,— 
Where  does  your  father  live  ? — He  lives  at  his  friend's  house. — 
Where  do  your  brothers  live  ? — They  live  in  the  large  street, 
number  a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's  ? 
— I  do  live  at  his  house. — Do  you  still  live  where  you  did  live 
(gewohnt  ^aben)  ? — 1  live  there  still. — Does  your  friend  still  live 
where  he  did  live  ? — He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — 
Where  does  he  live  at  present? — He  lives  in  William-street, 
number  a  hundred  and  fifteen. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is 
in  the  garden. — Where  is  your  cousin  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  into 
the  garden. — Did  you  go  to  the  play  yesterday? — ^I  did  go 
thither. — Have  you  seen  my  friend  ? — I  have  seen  him. — When 
did  you  see  him  ? — I  saw  (i)ahi — gcfc^cn)  him  this  morning, — 
Where  has  he  gone  to  ? — I  do  not  know.  {Obs.  Lesson  XLV.)— 
Has  the  servant  brushed  my  clothes? — He  has  brushed  them. 
— Has  he  swept  my  room  ? — He  has  swept  it. — How  long  did  he 
remain  here  ? — Till  noon. — How  long  have  you  been  writing  ? — 
I  have  been  writing  until  midnight, — How  long  did  I  work  ? — 
You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — How  long  did 
ray  brother  remain  with  you  ? — He  remained  with  me  until 
evening. — How  long  hast  thou  been  working? — I  have  been 
working,  till  now. — Hast  thou  still  long  to  write? — I  have  to 
write  till  the  day  after  to-morrow. — Has  the  physician  still  long 
to  work  ? — He  has  to  work  till  to-morrow. — Must  I  remain  long 
here  ? — You  must  remain  here  till  Sunday, — Must  my  brother 
remain  long  with  you  ? — He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. 
— How  long  must  I  work  ? — You  must  work  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak? — I  have  still  an 
hour  to  speak. — Did  you  speak  long  ? — 1  spoke  {^aht—Qc\ptoditn) 
till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained  long  in  my  room  ? — I 
have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment. — Have  you  still  long  to  live 
in  this  house  ? — I  have  still  long  to  live  in  it  (baring — How  long 
have  you  still  to  live  in  it  ? — Till  Sunday. 

111. 
Does  your  friend  still  live  with  you  ? — He  lives  with  me  no 
longer. — How  long  has  he  lived  with  you  ? — He  has  lived  with 
me  only  a  year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at  the  ball  ? — I 
remained  there  till  midnight. — How  long  have  you  remained  in 
the  carriage  ? — I  have  remained  an  hour  in  it. — Have  you 
remained  in  the  garden  till  now  ? — I  have  remained  there  (bar(n) 
till  now. — Has  the  captain  come  as  far  as  here? — He  has  come 
as  far  as  here. — How  far  has  the  merchant  come  ? — He  has 
oorae  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  small  road. — Has  the  TwfsL  eotcv^  ^% 
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far  as  the  end  of  the  forest? — He  has  come  as  far  as  there. — 
What  do  you  do  in  the  morning  ? — I  read. — And  what  do  you  do 
then? — I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast  before  you 
read  ? — No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast*. — Dost  thou  play 
instead  of  working  (Lesson  XXXVIII.)? — I  work  instead  of 
playing. — Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into 
the  garden  ? — He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  yon  do  in 
the  evening? — I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening? — 
I  have  brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. — Didst 
thou  remain  long  at  the  theatre? — I  remained  there  but  a  few 
minutes. — Are  you  willing  to  wait  here? — How  long  must  I 
wait  ? — You  must  wait  till  my  father  returns. — Has  anybody 
come  ? — Somebody  has  come. — What  have  they  (man)  wanted 
(gewollt)? — They  (man)  have  wanted  to  speak  to  you. — Have 
they  not  been  willing  to  wait  ? — They  have  not  been  willing  to 
wait. — What  do  you  say  to  that  man  ? — I  tell  him  to  wait. — 
Have  you  waited  for  me  long  ? — I  have  waited  for  you  an  hour. 
—Have  you  been  able  to  read  my  letter  ? — I  have  been  able  to 
read  it. — Have  you  understood  it?— -T  have  understood  it. — 
Have  you  shown  it  to  any  one  ? — I  have  shown  it  to  no  one. — 
Have  they  brought  my  clothes  ? — They  have  not  brought  them 
yet. — Have  they  swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  ? — 
They  have  done  both  (beibcd). — What  have  they  said? — They 
have  said  nothing. — What  have  they  done  ? — They  have  done 
nothing. — Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling  ? — He  has  not 
been  willing  to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to 
work  ? — He  has  not  been  willing. — What  has  he  been  willing  to 
do  ? — He  has  not  been  willing  to  do  anything. 

112. 
Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots  ? — He  has 
cot  been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been  able  to 
nend  them  ? — Because  he  has  had  no  time. — Have  they  (man) 
been  able  to  find  ray  gold  buttons  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to 
find  them. — Why  has  the  tailor  not  mended  my  coat  ? — Because 
he  has  no  good  thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ? — 
Because  it  has  bitten  me.-^Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — Because  I 
am  not  thirsty. — ^W^hat  have  they  wished  to  say  ? — They  have  not 
wished  to  say  anything. — What  do  they  (man)  say  new  in  the 
market  ? — They  say  nothing  new  there. — Have  they  (man)  wished 
to  kill  a  man  ? — They  have  not  wished  to  kill  any  one. — Have 
they  said  any  thing  new  ? — They  have  said  nothing  new.  (See 
,nd  of  Lesson  XXX VI.) 
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THIRD   MONTH. 

Srittcr  5J?onat. 


FIFTY.F[RST  LESSON. 

gin  unb  funfsigffc  Section. 


To  steal — stolen. 

Thou  stealest,  he  steals. 

To  steal  something  from  some  one. 

Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from 

you  ? 
They  have  stolen  it  from  me. 
Has  the  man  stolen  the  book  from 

thee  ? 
He  has  stolen  it  from  me. 
What  have  they  stolen  from  you  ? 


©teilen* — gcftotjlcn. 

2>u  fHct)l|!,— er  ftiet^rr. 

t  Scmanbcm  dtiva^  jtc^lcn  *. 

t  ^at  man  3^ncn  Stjten  ^ut  ge« 

(loI)Icn  ? 
t  SO^an  M  ihn  mir  geftotjlcn. 
t  '^at  ^iv  bcr  «Kann  bag  S5u(f> 

gcfloljten  ? 
t  @v  ^at  eg  mir  9e|lo()Ien. 
t  5öa§  ^at  man.3i)nen  0cftot)ten? 


All. 


All. 


All  (plural). 


{ 
{ 


All  the  good  wine. 
All  the  good  water. 
All  the  good  children. 


Till  is  declined  in  the  followinnf 
manner. 

N.      G..     D.       A. 

Mose,    aller  —  eö  —  em  —  en. 

Neut.     allcö  —  cö  —  em  —  eg. 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 

N.      G.      D.     A.' 

Me  —  er  —  en  —  e. 

2ClIer  gute  SBein. 
2(lleg  Qute  SBaJTer. 
2CUe    0utc  .^Ciftbcr.      (See   end   of 
Lesson  XX.    Obs,  B,) 


Obs.  A,  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do  not  take  the 
definite  article,  as  :  all^  all  (See  Lesson  XXXIV.) ;  tiefer,  this ;  jener* 
that,  &c.  are  placed  one  after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  charac- 


teristic ending  of  this  article      Ex. 


All  this  wine. 

All  this  money. 

All  these  children. 

All  these  good  children. 


TClTer  biefer  (not  bicfe)  SBein. 
OTeg  bicfeg  (not  bic[c)  (SJolb. 
liVic  biefe  briber. 
7(Ue  \>iQ\t  ^utcu  Älxvb^* 
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Obs,  B,    In  familiar  style,  when  all/  all,  is  followed  by  a  pronoun, 
it  often  rejects  its  termination.    Ex. 


All  his  money. 

The  word, 
the  speech. 

How  is  this  word  written? 

It  is  written  thus. 

To  dye  or  to  colour. 

To  dye  black,  white. 
To  dye  green,  blue. 
To  dye  red,  yellow. 
To  dye  grey,  brown. 
My  blue  coat. 


This  white  hat. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue  ? 

I  dye  it  green. 

What  colour  will  you  dye  your 

cloth  ? 
I  will  dye  it  blue. 
The  dyer. 


I  2Ca  fein  ®elb. 


To  get  dyed— got  dyed. 

What  colour  have  you  got  your 

hat  dyed  ? 
I  have  got  it  dyed  white. 


As  far  as  my  brother's. 
As  far  as  Ix)ndon. 
As  far  as  Paris. 
As  far  as  England. 
As  far  as  France. 
As  far  as  Italy. 


ba§  fBoTct  5 

bai  fßort  (plur.  SBorte) '. 
SBie  fc^reibt  man  biefe«  fSort? 
sDJan  fd)rctbt  eg  fo. 


gdrben. 

Bd)mavi,  »cif  fdrbcn, 

©run/  blau  fdrbcn. 

SRotl)/  gelb  firben. 

&tauf  braun  f&rben. 

fO^etn    blauer  fRod   (mein  blaues 

Äleibj. 
JDicfer  weife  ^nt, 
gdrben  ©ie  S^ren  SRocf  blau? 
3d)  fdrbc  i^n  grün. 
SCBie  »otten  ©ie  S^r  Sud)  firben  ? 

3d)  »itt  e§  blau  fdrben. 
ber  girber. 


g&rben  laffen*.  (See  06«.  Les- 
son XLVI.) 

fßie  l)aben  ©ie  3t)rcn  »&ut  fdtben 

laflfen  ? 
3d)  ^dU  it)n  »eif  fdrben  laffen. 


asi«  ju  meinem  SBruber. 

aSiS  Sonbon. 

S5iS?)ariS. 

S3i6  md)  ©nglanb. 

f8H  nad)  granfreid). 

ä3id  nad^  3talten. 


»  When  SBort/  means  merely  a  word,  its  plural  is  regular ;  but  when 
it  conveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is-^orte.  Ex. 
ßeere  SBorte/  useless  words ;  ®lauben  ®ie  meinen  Shorten/  take  my  word 
tor  it ;  bai  «£)auptn?ort/  the  substantive ;  plur.  bie  .§)auptn>6rter/  sub« 
stantives.    . 
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Germany, 

^eutfd)lanb  i 

Spain, 

Spanien  5 

Holland, 

«ßottanb. 

Ride,  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villaj^^es,  belong  to  the 
nei^ter  gender,  and  stand  without  the  article.  They  are  indeclinable 
except  in  the  genitive,  which  receives  d  when  the  pronunciation  admits 
it.  If  the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  6/  as  in  ^arid/ 
Paris,  the  preposition  i>on#  of,  is  used.  Ex.  bie  (Stnwo()ner  »on  ^ariS/ 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris.  Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the 
feminine  gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  invariable 
in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  by  itieans  of  the  definite  article, 
viz.  1,  Names  of  countries  which  terminate  in  ri.  Ex.  bie  Sörlei/ 
and  2,  the  following:  bit  ^rimm^  Crimea;  hie  Sauft ^/  Lusatia;  bie 
SKar!/  March;  hie  SKolbaU/  Moldavia;  bie  ?)fa(3/  Palatinate;  bie 
©d^ttjeij^  Switzerland.  Ex.  ber  ©d)tt>ci}/  of  Switzerland ;  ier  ^djtotii, 
to  Switzerland ;  bie  ©d^weij/  Switzerland. 


To  travel. 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris  ? 

Do  you  go  to  Paris  ? 

I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither. 

Is  he  gone  to  England  ? 

He  is  gone  thither. 

How  far  has  he  travelled  ? 

He  has  travelled  as  far  as  Amenca. 


Steifen  (is  used  with  the  auxi« 
liary  fepn). 

SReifen  @te  nad)  $ari6  ? 
©e^en  @ie  nad)  |)an§  ? 
3d)  reife  (ic^  de^e)  ba^in. 
3ft  er  ttad)  Gnglanb  gereift  ? 
Gr  ift  ba^in  gereift. 
Sis  »o^in  ijl  er  gereift  ? 
(St  ift  hii  nadj)  2Cmen!a  gereift. 


EXERCISES. 

113. 

Have  they  (man)  stolen  anything  from  you  ? — They  have  stolen 
all  the  good  wine  from  me. — Have  they  stolen  anything  from 
your  father  ? — They  have  stolen  all  his  good  books  from  him. — 
Dost  thou  steal  anything? — I  steal  nothing. — Hast  thou  ever 
stolen  anything  ? — I  have  never  stolen  anything  (nie  @twa8). — 
Have  they  stolen  your  apples  from  you  ? — They  have  stolen 
them  from  me. — What  have  they  stolen  from  me  ? — rThey  have 
stolen  from  you  all  the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the 
carriage  from  you  ? — They  stole  (man  ^dt — gejlo^lcn)  it  from  me 
the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from 
us  ?— They  have  never  stolen  anything  from  us. — Has  the  car- 
penter drunk  all  the  wine  ? — He  has  drunk  it. — Has  your  little 
boy  torn  all  his  books  ? — He  has  torn  them  all. — Why  has  he 
torn  them  ? — Because  he  does  not  wish  to  study. — How  much 
have  you  lost  (at  play)? — I  have  lost  all  my  mowey»— Ti^  ^wi 


lÜO 

know  where  my  father  is  ? — I  do  not  know, — Have  you  not 
seen  ray  book  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Do  you  khow  how  this 
word  is  written  ? — -It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  anythirig  ? — 
I  dye  my  hat. — What  colour  do  you,  dye  it? — I  dye  it 
black. — What  colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  ? — We  dye  them 
yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed  ? —  I  get  it  dyed. — What  colour 
do  you  get  it  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What  colour  dost 
thou  get  thy  thread  stockings  dyed  ? — I  get  them  dyed  white. — 
Does  your  cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed  ? — He  does  get  it 
dyed. — Does  he  get  it  dyed  red  ? — He  gets  it  dyed  grey. — What 
colour  have  your  friends  got  their  coats  dyed  ?-^They  have  got 
them  dyed  green. — What  colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  car- 
riagies  painted  ? — They  have  had  them  painted  blue. — What  hat 
has  the  nobleman  ? — He  has  two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. 
— Have  I  a  hat? — You  have  several. — Has  your  dyer  already 
dyed  your  cravat  ? — He  has  dyed  it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed 
it? — He  has  dyed  it  yellow. — Do  you  travel  sometimes? — I 
travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to  (^injurcifcn)  this 
summer  ? — I  intend  to  go  to, Germany. — Do  you  not  go  to  Italy  ? 
— I  do  go  thither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled  ? — ^I  have 
never  travelled. —  Have  your  friends  the  intention  to  go  to  Hol- 
land ? — They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. — When  do  they 
intend  to  depart  ? — They  intend  to  depart  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row.— Has  your  brother  already  gone  to  Spain  ? — Hp  has  not 
yet  gone  thither. — Have  you  travelled  in  Spain  ? — 1  have 
travelled  there. — When  do  you  depart  ? — I  depart  to-morrow. — 
At  what  o'clock  ? — At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Have  you 
worn  out  all  your  boots  ? — I  have  worn  them  all  out. — What 
have- the  Turks  done  ? — They  have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — 
Have  you  finished  all  your  letters  ? — I  have  finished  them  all. — 
How  far  have  you  travelled  ? — I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Ger- 
many.— Has  he  travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ? — lie  has  travelled  as 
far  as  America. — How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone  ? — They  have 
gone  as  far  as  London. — How  far  has  this  poor  man  come  ? — 
He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come  as  far  as  your  house  ? 
— He  has  come  as  far  as  my  father's.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3wci  unb  fünf  jig  jic  Section 


Above. 

Below. 
This  side. 

That  side. 


Z)Un  (rest).  |  gj«f  }  (motion). 

Unten  (rest).  f  hinunter  or  ^mhl  ,^0^011). 

l^emntec  or^jccabJ 
iDießfcitö  (rest).  Hither,  ^iec^ec/  ^Ux  ^cc«!  (motionV. 

fiber/  »on  bort  ^n       S 
Senfettd  (rest).   Thither,  bort^in  (motion). 


Obs.  A.  The  particles  ^er  and  ^in/  having  no  corresponding  words 
in  English,  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other,  «^et 
expresses  motion  towards  the  person  who  speaks,  as:  ^erauf/  up; 
herunter  or  ^txaht  down;  ^erauS/  out;  ^erfibet/  hither,  to  this  side. 
^in  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who  speaks  towards  another 
place,  as:  ^inauf/  up;  hinunter  or  i)xnaht  down;  ^inauS/  out;  ^tnübet/ 
thither,  to  the  opposite  side.  If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one 
who  is  on  a  mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  {otntnen  ®ie  ^eruntet/ 
come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He  might  answer  me,'{ommen  @ie  ^erauf, 
come  up.  I  might  say  to  him,  iä)  fomme  nid)t  ^inauf/ 1  am  not  coming 
up;  and  he  might  answer  me,  unb  id^  nid)t  hinunter/  and  I  am  not 
coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say :  f  ommen  @ie  herein/  come  in ;  ge^en 
@te  ^inau^/  go  out;  fahren  ®ie  ()tnäber/  drive  to  the  opposite  side; 
fpringen  @te  ^inein/jump  in  0.e.  in  ben  gluf/  into  the  river);  but 
should  the  person  speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say, 
fpringen  ®ie  herein. 


The  mountain. 
The  river. 
The  present. 


ber  S5er05 
bet  glup  i 
ha^  ©cfd&en!  (plur.  e^). 


Obs,  B.  The  adverbs  bieSfeitd/  jenfeitS/  ought  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  prepositions,  biefifcit/.  jenfeit.  The  latter  are  always 
followed  by  the  genitive,  whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case,    Ex. 

^  Neuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  syllable  ge/  add  e  to  all 
the  cases  plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel.  (See  "  Intro- 
ductory Book.") 
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tieSfeit  M  Slufe«/  on  this  side  of  the  river;  jenfeit  bed  SSerged^  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 


To  go  up  the  mountain. 
Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ? 
He  is  gone  up  the  mountain. 


To  give  back  again  (to  restore). 

Thou  givest  back  again. 

He  gives  back  again. 

Given  back  again. 
Does  he  restore  you  your  book  ? 
He  does  restore  it  to  me. 
Has  he  given  you  your  stick  back 

again? 
He  has  given  it  me  back  again. 


To  begin,  to  commence. 

Begun,  commenced. 
Have  you  ahready  commenced  your 

letter? 
Not  yet. 

I  have  not  yet  commenced  it. 
Have  you  received  ^  present  ? 
I  have  received  several. 
From  whom  have   you  received 

presents  ? 


Whence  F  Where  from  F 

Out  of. 
Where  do  you  come  from  ? 


SCßo  ijl  2^t  SSruber  i^ingeganden  ? 
@r  ijl  ben  S3erg  hinauf  gegangen. 


SBiebergeben*. 

^u  gibfl  »ieber. 

(&x  gibt  wiebet. 

SQSiebergegeben. 

®ibt  er  S^ncn  3^c  SSud^  »ieber  ? 

@r  gibt  eg  mir  tt>ieber. 

^at  er  S^nen  S^rcn  @to(f  »ieber» 

gegeben  ? 
@r  i)at  i^n  mit  n?iebergegeben. 


2Cnfangen*/  beginnen*. 

2Cngefangen/  begonnen. 

^aben  ©ie  S^ren  SSrief  fd^on  ange* 

fangen  ? 
9lod)  nid^t. 

Sei)  i)aU  i^n  t\oä)  nid)t  angefangen, 
^aben  ©ie  ein  ®efd)en!  bcfommen? 
Sd)  ^clU  »crfd)iebene  befommen. 
S3on  toem  ^aUn  ®ie  ®efd()en!e  U:: 

fommen? 


2Cu6  (governs  the  dative). 
SBo  fommen  ©ie  bcr? 


Obs.  C.  The  adverb  wo^er  may  be  separated  into  two  parts  (as  too^in, 
Lesson  XXXIX.)  the  first  of  which  is  put  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
second  at  the  end  of  the  phrase.  If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participls 
past,  or  an  infinitive,  ^er  is  placed  before  it,  but  it  precedes  the  particle 
gu  of  the  infinitive. 


I  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden. 
Where  has  he  come  from  ? 
He  has  come  from  the  theatre. 


3^  fomme  au§  bem  ©arten. 

Sooner  ift  er  gcfommcn  ? 

@r  ifl  aud  bem  S^^eater  gefommen« 


To  be  worth. 

How  much   may  that  horse  be 
•    worth  ? 


Söert^  feipn*. 

SSieoiel  fann  biefeg  ^ferb  mtt^ 
fepn? 
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It    may   be    worth    a    hundred 

crowns. 
This  is  worth  more  than  that. 
The  one  is  not  worth  so  much  as 

the  other. 
How  much  is  that  worth  i 
That  is  not  worth  much. 
That  is  not  worth  anything. 


To  be  better. 
Am  I  not  as  good  as  my  brother? 

You  are  better  than  he. 
I  am  not  so  good  as  you. 


(Sd  !ann  ^vufbttt  Z^Ux  mttt^  fepn. 

SHefeS  tft  me^r  xotttf)  aid  jened. 
)Daö  eine  ifl  nid^t  fo  del  mxti)  aU 

bad  anbere. 
SBieoielijlbadwed^? 
^d  ill  nic^t  oiel  tont^. 
jDad  ifl  nic^td  »erti^ 


»effet   fepn*    (mejr    »ertv 
fepn*). 

S3in  id^  nid)t  fo  ^  wie  mein 

fßxixhn  ? 
@ie  {tnb  beffer  aU  er. 
@ie  ftnb  me^r  tt)e]:t]()  aU  er. 
I  34  ^in  ni^i  fo  dut  wie  &ie. 


r  Sit 
I  ©ii 


EXERCISES. 

11$. 

Do  you  call  me  ? — I  do  call  you. — ^Where  are  you  ?— I  am  on 
(auf  with  the  dative)  the  mountain ;  are  you  coming  up  ? — I  am 
not  coming  up. — Where  are  you  ? — I  am  at  the  foot  (am  Suf  e)  of 
the  mountain  ;  will  you  come  down  ? — I  cannot  come  down. — 
Why  can  you  not  come  down? — Because  I  have  sore  feet. — 
Where  does  your  cousin  live  ? — He  lives  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
— ^Where  is  the  mountain? — It  is  on  that  side  of  the  river. — 
Where  stands  the  house  of  our  friend  ? — It  stands  on  that  side  of 
the  mountain. — Is  the  garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side 
of  the  wood  ? — It  is  on  that  side  (ienfeitg). — Is  our  storehouse  not 
on  that  side  of  the  road  ? — It  is  on  this  side  (bicdfeitg). — Where 
have  you  been  this  morning  ? — I  have  been  on  (Lesson  XXXII.) 
the  great  mountain. — How  many  times  have  you  gone  up  the 
mountain  ? — I  have  gone  up  (i^^n  ^)inauf  gegangen)  three  times.: — 
Is  your  father  below  or  above  ? — He  is  above. — Have  the  neigh- 
bour's boys  given  you  your  books  back  again  ? — They  have  given 
them  me  back  again. — When  did  they  give  them  you  back  again? 
They  gave  (^aben — wiebergegeben)  them  me  back  again  yesterday. 
-—To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick  ? — I  have  given  it  to  the 
nobleman.— To  whom  have  the  noblemen  given  their  gloves  ? — 
They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen. — To  which  Englishmen 
have  they  given  them  ? — To  those  (Lesson  XVI.)  whom  you 
have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house. — To  which  people  do  you 
give  money? — I  give  some  to  those  to  whom  (Lesson  XVI.)  you 
give  some. — Do  you  give  any  one  money  ? — I  do  ^n^  ^wsä  \a 
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those  who  want  any.-*To  which  children  does  your  father  give 
cakes  ? — He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good« 

116. 

Have  you  received  presents  ? — I  have  received  some. — ^What 
presents  have  you  received? — I  have  received  fine  presents. — 
Has  your  little  brother  received  a  present?— He  has  received 
several. — From  whom  has  he.  received  any? — He  has  received 
some  from  my  father  and  from  yours. — Do  you  come  out  of  the 
garden  ? — I  do  not  come  out  of  the  garden,  but  out  of  the  house. 
-^Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  into  the  garden. — 
Whence  comes  the  Irishman? — He  comes  from  the  garden. — 
Does  he  come  from  the  same  garden  from  which  (aud  tt)eld)em)  you 
come  ? — He  does  not  come  from  the  same. — From  which  garden 
does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that  of  our  old  friend.— Whence 
comes  your  boy  ? — He  comes  from  the  play. — How  much  is  that 
carriage  worth  ? — It  is  worth  five  hundred  crowns. — Is  this  book 
worth  as  much  as  that? — It  is  worth  more. — How  much  is  my 
horse  worth  ? — It  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  your  friend. — ^Are 
your  horses  worth  as  much  as  those  of  the  French  ? — They  are 
not  worth  so  much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth  ? — It  is 
worth  nothing. — Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ?— He  is  better 
than  yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother  ? — He  is  better 
than  I. — ^Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  ? — I  am  as  good  as  he. 
— ^Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours  ? — We  are  better  than  they. 
— Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine  ? — It  is  not  worth  so  much. 
Why  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as  mine  ? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine 
as  yours. — ^Do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horse? — I  do  wish  to  sell  it. 
— How  much  is  it  worth  ? — It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do 
you  wish  to  buy  it? — 1  have  bought  one  already. — Does  your 
"fether  intend  to  buy  a  horse  ? — He  does  intend  to  buy  one^  but 
not  yours.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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FIFTY-THIRD    LESSON, 

•2)rcf  unb  funfjigjie  Section. 


That  (conjunction}* 

What  do  you  ßay  ? 
I  say  that  you  have  my  book. 
I  teU  you  that  I  have  it  not 
Have  you  not  had  it  ? 
I  have  had  it«  but  I  have  it 
longer. 

No  more. 


no 


Where  have  you  placed  it  ? 
I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. 
Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table  ? 
It  is  (lies)  on  it. 


Some,  a  Utile, 
Can  you  give  me  some  water  ? 

I  can  give  you  some. 


Must. 

Necessary  (adjective). 

To  be  necessary. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the 
market  ? 


jDa  f  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson 
XLIX.). 

fIBad  fagen^ie?    . 
3ci)  fagc/  baf  @ie  mein  fßnd)  ^abeit. 
^<b  fade  2^mn,  hai  iö)  ed  nt^t  i)ahe. 
JgaUn  @ie  ed  nid^t  Qti)aht^ 
^ci)  ^abe  ed  ^z^ahtt  aUt  i(^  ^aU  e< 
md)t  me^r. 

^lxö)t  me^r. 


SBo  ^aben  ßit  ed  ^indelegt  ? 
3d)  ^abe  ed  auf  ben  Zx\^  Gelegt. 
Siegt  ed  auf  bem  Stfd^e  ? 
@6  liegt  barauf. 


@t»ad  (ein  »enig). 

^6nnen  ®ie  mtc  etwad  SBajfer  ge^ 

ben?    • 
3(1^  tann  3t)nen  »eld^  geben. 


{ 

It  is  necessary  to  go  thither.  i 


What  must  one  do  in  ordei 

learn  German? 
One  must  study  much. 
What  must  he  do  ? 
He  must  go  for  a  book. 
What  must  I  do  ? 


to 


fO^fiffen/  past  part,  gemuf  t 

9ft  6  tt)  ig. 

^htix^  fepn*. 

9)luf  man  auf  ben  ^Statlt  ge^n? 

3fl  ed  n6t^ig  auf  ben  ^avlt  iu 

gelten  ? 
9)tan  muf  tai^in  gelten. 
@6  ill  n6t$tg  bat)in  au  ge^em 
äBad  muf  man  t$un#  urn  beutfc^  vx 

lernen  ? 
fOtan  muf  oiel  jlubiren. 
Sßad  muf  er  t^un  ? 
(Sr  muf  ein  S3ucl^  ^oten. 
^ad  muf  i6i  t^ua? 
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8tiU,tileHi. 

7b  be  sitting,  been  sitting. 

'   You  must  sit  still. 


®iQen  *  (takes  f^htn  for  its  aos- 
iliary),  gcfeffcn. 


Have  you  been  obliged  to  work 
much  to  learn  German  ? 

I  have  been  obliged  to  work  much. 


«^ben  Bie  viel  arbeiten  m&ffen 
{Obs,  Lesson  XLYI.),  sm 
beutf(i(  2U  lernen  ? 

3c^  ^abe  oiel  arbeiten  mifTen. 


The  eompeteneg,  the  subsistence,  the 
.    Iwelihood. 
7b  haoe  wherewithal  to  Uoe? 

Has  he  wherewithal  to  live  ? 

He  has. 

What  must  I  buy  ? 

Some  beef. 

Tlie  OS  (neat). 
You  must  boy  some  beef. 


£ai  ^Cttdiommen. 

@ein  2Cudfommen  ^aben*. 

^at  er  fein  2Cug{ommen  ? 

@r  \^at  ed. 

äBaö  rauf  t^  !aufen  ? 

minbflaf^. 

^g  SRinb. 

@ie  raüffen  9Knbf[eif(^  laufen. 


What  do  you  wish  ? 
What  dq  you  want  ? 

I  want  some  money. 

Do  you  want  some  money  ? 

00  you  wish  to  have  some  money  ? 

1  do  want  some. 

Do  you  want  much  ? 

I  do  want  much. 

How  much  must  you  have  ? 

How  much  do  you  want  ?  • 

I  only  want  a  grosh. 

Is  that  all  you  want? 

That  is  all  I  want. 


I  fS^d  »oSen  @te  ? 

{^cA  brau(^n@ie? 
SBad  ^aben@tenbt^td? 
f  3*  W>^  ®clb  nbt^ig. 
1  3(^  brau(^  ®e(b. 

S3rau(^n  @te  ®elb  ? 

^oSen  @te  ©etb  ^aben  ? 

^^  brau(^  »elcbeg. 

S3raud}en  @ie  belfcn  oicl? 

34  brau(^  be{fen  oiel. 

äBiemct  mälfen  @te  ^aben  ? 

^eoiel  brau(^n  @te  ? 

3(i(  brau(^  nur  einen  ©rof^en» 

3fi  baö  XOe«/  u>ad  @ie  brause«  ^ 

jDaö  ifl  2Cae6r  mad  id^  brauc^» 


Do  you  not  want  nuxre? 
I  do  not  want  more. 
What  does  he  want? 
He  wants  a  coat 
Have  yo«  what  joa  want  I 


I 


Sraucben  @{e  rn^t  ne(t; 
3(^  brau(^  ni4)t  metic» 
t6ktd  brauet  er  ? 
^  brauet  ein  JCleib. 
^ben  ®ic/  ipaö  0ie  brauen  ? 
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I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 


2ä).^aUf  wad  ic^  i&rau^e» 
dt  \)at,  tt>aö  ec  braud^t. 
@ie  ^aben/  tt>a6  fie  brauc^ 


To  be  obliged  (shall,  ought). 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither? 
You  may  go  thither. 


©oil en/  past  part.  gefoUt. 

^ag  fott  id)  t^un  i 
@ie  foUen  arbeiten, 
©oil  i(^  i^inge^en  ? 
Bit  !5nnen  ^inge^ 


EXERCISES. 
117. 

Were  ( jinb — gewefen)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's  ? — I  wa« 
at  his  house  (bei  i^m). — What  does  he  say  ? — He  says  that  he 
cannot  come. — Why  does  he  not  send  his  son  ? — His  son  does 
not  go  out  (ge^t  nid)t  au6/  Lesson  XXXVI.  Obs,  C). — Why  does 
he  not  go  out  (gc^t  er  md)t  aus)  ? — Because  he  is  ill. — Hast  thou 
had  my  purse  ? — I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou 
seen  it  ?— rl  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it  ? — It  lies  upon  the  chair. 
— Have  you  had  my  knife  ? — I  tell  you  that  1  have  had  it. — 
Where  have  you  placed  it  ? — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table.«?— 
Will  you  look  for  it? — I  have  already  looked  for  it. — Have  you 
found  it  ? — I  have  not  found  it. — Have  you  sought  (for)  my 
gloves  ? — 1  have  sought  (for)  them,  but  I  have  not  found  them. 
— Has  your  servant  my  hat  ? — He  has  had  it,  but  he  has  it  no 
longer. — Has  he  brushed   it  ? — He  has  brushed  it. — Are  my 
books  upon  your  table  ? — They  are  (lie)  upon  it. — Have  you  any 
wine  ? — I  have  but  little,  but  I  will  give  you  what  1  have,— 
Will  you  give  me  some  water  ? — I  will  give  you  some. — Have 
you  much  wine  ? — I  have  much. — Will  you  give  me  some  ? — I 
will  give  you  some. — How  much  do  I  owe  you  ? — You  owe  me 
nothing. — You  are  too  kind  (gütig), — Must  I  go  for  some  wine  ? 
— You  must  go  for  some. — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball  ? — You  must 
go  thither, — When  must  I  go  thither  ?-^ You  must  go  thither 
this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter  ? — You  must  go  for 
him. — Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It  is  necessary  to . 
go  thither. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  learn  Russian  ? — One 
must  study  much. — Must  one  study  much  to  learn  German  ?— 
One  must  study  much. — What  shaU  I  do  ? — You  must  buy  a 
good  book. — What  is  he  to  do  ? — He  must  sit  still. — What  are 
we  to  do  ? — ^You  must  work. — Must  you  work  much,  in  order 
to  learn  the  Arabic  ? — 1  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your 
brother  not  work  ? — He  does  not  want  to  work. — Has  he  where- 
withal to  live  ? — He  has  -^-Why  must  I  go  to  IYä  i!\«£t<eX.\— ^'«^ 
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must  go  thither  to  bay  some  beef. — ^Why  must  1  work  ? — Yon 
must  work,  in  order  to  get  {^obtn)  a  competency. 

118. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir  ?—  I  want  some  cloth. — How  much  is 
that  hat  worth  ? — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you  want  any 
stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those  stockings 
worth  ? — They  are  worth  twelve  kreutzers. — Is  that  all  you 
want  ?— ^That  is  all, — Do  you  not  want  shoes  ? — I  do  not  want 
any. — Dost  thou  want  much  money  ? — I  want  much. — How 
much  must  thou  have  ?— I  must  have  six  crowns. — How  much 
does  your  brother  want  ? — He  wants  but  six  groshes. — Does*  he 
not  want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  more. — Does  your  cousin 
want  more  ? — He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — What  do  you 
want  ? — I  want  •  money  and  boots. — Have  you  now  what  you 
want  ? — I  have  what  I  want. — Has  your  brother  what  he  wants  ? 
—He  has  what  he  wants. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

aSicr  unb  funfjigjie  Section. 


To  pay^paid. 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse. 
To  pay  the  tailor  for  the  coat. 
Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  the 

shoes  ? 
I  pay  him  for  them. 
Does  he  pay  you  for  the  knives  ? 
He  pays  me  for  them. 


\  aSeja^lcn— beja^lt.   (See  Obs. 

?      A,  Lesson  XLVII.) 

I  @inem  fO^anne  ein  ^fccb  beja^letu 

^em  @(i}neibcr  ben  SfiocC  bejahten. 

S3e3a^len  @ie  Urn  @d)u^ma(i^i*  bic 

3d)  bcja^le  jie  it)m, 

SSeja^jlt  cr  3^nen  für  hU  SKejfer  ? 

Qt  be3af)lt  mir  bafür. 


Obs,  A.  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  bejahten  governs  the 
dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be 
used  with  the  preposition  fut/  for,  as  in  EngUsh.  Ex.  I  pay  him  for 
the  boots,  XÖ;)  beja^le  i^m  for  bie  Stiefel.  But  taken  figuratively,  in  the 
signification  of  beftrafen/  to  punish,  it  is  sometimes  construed  with  the 
accusative  of  the  person,  as  in  the  following  expressions :  n>arte/  iöj 
»ill  ^id^  beja^len/ wait,  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it;  ben  i)ahz  id^ 
fd)5n  Uiai)ltf  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man  well. 


Have  you  paid  the  shoemaker  for 

the  boots  ? 
I  have  paid  him  for  them. 
I  pay  what  I  owe. 
Have  you  paid  for  your  book  ? 
I  have  paid  for  it. 
I  have  not  yet  paid  for  it. 


•^aben  ®ie  bem  ®d)u$macl^cr  bie 

Stiefel  heia^m 
3$  ^<iU  {le  ii)m  bc^a^lt. 
3^  beja^le^  »ad  id)  fdjulbtg  bin. 
«^aben  @ie  3^r  S3ud)  beja^lt  ? 
3d)  i)aU  eg  beja^lt. 
3d^  ^aht  ed  nod)  nidjt  be^a^lt. 


To  demand — demanded. 
To  ask — asked. 
To  beg  of— begged  of. 
To  pray — prayed. 
To  request— requested. 

To  ask  one  for  money. 

To  beg  money  of  some  one. 

To  request  money  of  any  one. 

What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 

I  ask  you  for  nothing. 

I  beg  some  money  of  you. 

He  has  begged  some  money  of  me. 


} 

I 

} 


Serlangen — »erlangt.  {Obs,  A. 

Lesson  XLVH.) 
Änfpred^en  •— angefprodjen. 

SSitten* — gebeten. 

S3on  3emanbem  ©elb  »erlangen. 
3emanben  urn  ®elb  anfpre^en  **. 
3emanben  urn  ®elb  bitten  *. 
SßaiS  »erlangen  Sie  »on  mir? 
^6)  »erlange  nid)tg  »on  3^nen. 
3c6  fpred)e  Sie  um  (S^elb  an. 
@r  i^at  mid)  um  (ä^V.^  ^'^!^^^x^<K{ccu 
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For. 

Do  you  beg  some  money  of  him  ? 

I  beg  some  of  him. 

To  solicit  any  one  to  do  a  thing. 


Urn  (a  preposition  governmg  the 
accusative). 

@pi;ed)cn  @ie  i^n  urn  ®elb  an  ? 
2d)  erbitte  mir  tt>elcl^eg  oon  i^ou 
etwaö  »on  Semanbcm  erbitten*.» 


For  it 
To  ask  him  for  it. 

To  ask  him  for  them 

I  ask  you  for  it. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  anything  i 
I  ask  you  for  the  hat. 
Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat  I 
I  ask  you  for  it. 


To  speak  of  some  one. 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man  ? 
One  speaks  of  him.    - 
One  does  not  speak  of  him. 
Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? 
rhey  speak  much  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  it  i 
I  say  he  is  right. 


{ 
{ 
{ 


jDarum. 

S^n  barum  anftwed^en  *. 
@g  »on  i^m  »erlongen. 
3iS>n  barum  anfprecl)en  ♦. 
@ie  »on  i^m  »erlangen. 
2d)  fpred^e  @ie  barum  an. 
2di  »erlange  eg  »on  3^nen. 
SSerlangen  @ie  Qtma^  »on  mir? 
2d)  hitU  Sie  um  ben  JQut 
S3itten  @ie  mid)  um  ben  «g>ut? 
3d)  bitte  ©ie  barum. 


SJon  Semanbem  fpredf)en*. 
^ptxd)t  man  »on  biefem  fOlanne  ? 
^an  f|)ri(i)t  »on  i^m. 
SÄan  (prid^t  md)t  »on  i^m. 
^^vid)t  man  »on  meinem  Sßvid)c  ? 
SÄan  fpridf)t  »iel  ba»on. 
SS^ag  fagen  @ie  baju  (^ier^u)  ? 
SdS)  fage/  baf  er  ditd)t  f)at 


Content,  satisfied. 
New. 

To  be  content  with  any  one. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  ? 

I  am  content  with  him. 

Obs.  B.  From  l^ier/  here,  and  ha/  there,  compound  adverbs  are 
formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accu- 
sative. In  these  adverbs  ^ier  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders 
singular  and  plural»  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun ;  biefer/  biefe^  biefe«  (ber/  bie/  baß)/  which  is  never  used  with  a 
preposition. 


aufrieben. 
9^eu. 

^it  Semanbem  jufrieben  fci)n  *. 
©inb  ®ie  mit  biefem  fOianne  gu« 

frieben  ? 
2d)  bin  mit  ii^m  jufricben. 


Are  you  content  with  your  new 

coat? 
I  am  contented  with  it     < 
(  am  discontented  with  it. 
Discontented. 


@inb  @ie  mit  S^rem  neuen  iCleibe 

gufrteben? 
2d)  bin  hamit  aufrieben. 
2d)  bin  unjufrieben  hamU. 
ttn^ttfrieben. 
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Of  what  do  they  speak } 

They  speak  of  peace,  of  war,  of 

your  book. 
Do  they  speak  of  peace  ? 
They  do  speak  of  it. 


9Bor)on  fpr{(i)t  man  ? 

S)lan  fprid^t  9or  htm  ^rieben/  9on 

bem  Jtriege/  idor  2i)xtm  S3ud)e. 
^prid^t  man  oon  htm  ^rieben  ? 
fOian  fprtd^t  baoon. 


Obs,  C,  The  adverb  toO/  where,  like  ^ter  and  ba  (See  Obs.  above), 
forms  compound  adverbs  with  certain  prepositions  governing  the  dative 
or  accusative.  In  these,  tt>o  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive of  the  pronoun  interrogative  and  relative  wtläjtt/  totld^t  n)eld)ed/  or 


With  what  are  you  content  ? 
I  am  content  with  my  book. 

TVith  whom  are  you  satisfied  ? 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  master. 


I 


SBomit  ftnb  @ie  jufrieben  ? 

3d)  bin  mit  meinem  SSud^e  iufne« 

ben. 
^it  wem  {tnb  @te  sufneben  ? 
Sei)  bin  mit  meinem  Setter  jufne« 

ben. 


To  study — studied. 


To  correct — corrected. 
To  question,  interrogate. 


I  ©tubiren  — ftubict    (See  Obs. 
I      A.  Lesson  XLVII.) 

{IBerbeffettt— oetbeffent 
itottigiten — forrigitt 
I  S^<^d^n  (governs  the  accus.). 


The  uncle, 

the  gentleman,  the  lord, 
the  master,  the  tutor,  the 

preceptor,  the  professor, 
the  scholar, 
the  pupil, 

the  fee,  wages,  salary, 
the  lesson, 

the  exercise. 

To  receive  a  present  from  some 
one. 


} 


ber  O^etm  (is  not  'softened  in  the 

plural) ; 
ber  «^ecr  $ 

bet  Secrets 

ber  @€^üler  i 

beräftßlingj 

ber  8o^n  (has  no  plur.) ; 

hit   Section    (a    feminine   noun« 

taking  en  in  the  plur.) ; 
hit   ^Cufgabe  (a   feminine   noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.); 
S3on  Semanbem  ein  ®t^äjtnl  be- 

fommen  *. 


EXERCISES. 

119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  ?— -We  have  not  what  we  want. — What 

do  we  want  t — We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large  garden,  a  beautiful 

carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  servants,  and  much.  m^TA'^ « — \% 
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that  all  we  want?— That  is  all  we  want. — What  must  1  do? — 
You  must  write  a  letter, — To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  must  I 
write  ? — You  must  write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  mar- 
ket ? — You  may  go  there. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so' (06*.  Lesson  XLV.). 
What  will  you  tell  your  father  ? — I  will  tell  him  that  you  are 
waiting  for  him  here. — What  wilt  thou  say  to  my  servant  ? — I 
will  say  to  him,  that  you  have  finished  your  letter. — Have  you 
paid  (for)  your  table  ? — I  have  paid  (for)  it. — Has  your  uncle 
paid  for  the  book  ?-^-He  has  paid  for  it. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor 
for  the  clothes  ? — You  have  paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid 
the  merchant  for  the  horse  ? — I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — 
Have  we  paid  for  our  gloves  ? — We  have  paid  for  them. — Has 
your  cousin  already  paid  for  his  boots  ? — He  has  not  yet  paid 
for  them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  ? — He 
does  pay  it  me.^ — Do  you  pay  what  you  owe  ? — I  do  pay  what  I' 
owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker  ? — I  have  paid 
him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for  the  meat  ? — ^He  has 
paid  him  for  it. — Have  you  paid  your  servant  his  wages  ? — I 
have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your  master  paid  you  your  wages  ? 
—He  has  paid  them  to  me.-^When  did  he  pay  them  to  you  ? — 
He  paid  {^at — bcja^lt)  them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — 
What  do  you  ask  this  man  for? — I  ask  him  for  my  book.— What 
does  this  boy  beg  of  me  ? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do 
you  ask  me  for  anything? — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you  ask 
me  for  the  bread  ? — I  ask  you  for  it, — Do  the  poor  beg  money 
of  you  ? — They  beg  some  of  me. — Which  man  do  you  ask  for 
money  ? — I  ask  him  for  some  whom  you  ask  for  some. — Which 
merchants  do  you  ask  for  gloves  ? — I  ask  those  who  live  in  Wil- 
liam Street  (Lesson  L.)  for  some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for 
chairs  ? — I  ask  that  one  whom  you  know  for  some. — What  do 
you  ask  the  baker  for  ? — I  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask 
the  butchers  for  some  meat  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost 
thou  ask  me  for  the  stick  ? — I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does  he  ask 
thee  for  the  book  ? — He  does  ask  me  for  it, — What  have  yoa 
asked  the  Englishman  for  ? — I  have  asked  him  for  my  leather 
trunk, — Has  he  given  it  you  ?— He  has  given  it  me. 

120. 

Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  ? — I  have  asked  the 
merchant  for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged  some 
money  ? — They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. — Of  which 
noblemen  have  they  begged  some  ? — They  have  begged  some  of 
those  whom  you  know. — Whom  do  you  pay  for  the  meat? — I 
pay  the  butchers  for  it. — Whom  does  your  brother  pay  for  his 
boots  ? — He  pays  the  shoemakers  for  them. — Whom  have  we 
paid  for  the  bread  c — ^We  have  paid  our  bakers  for  it — Of  whom 
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have  they  (man)  spoken  ? — They  have  spoken  of  your  friend. — 
Have  they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians? — They  have  not  spoken 
of  them. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom  (oon  tt)el(^m) 
we  have  spoken  ? — They  do  speak  of  him. — Have  they  spoken 
of  the  noblemen? — They  have  spoken  of  them. — Have  they 
spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  ? — They  have  not  spoken  of 
those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they  have  spoken  of  others. — Have 
they  spoken  of  our  children  or  of  those  of  our  neighbours  ? — 
They  have  neither  spoken  of  ours  nor  of  those  of  our  neighbours. 
— Which  children  have  been  spoken  of  ? — Those  of  our  preceptor 
Jiave  been  spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? — They  do 
speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  ? — ^We  speak  of  war, — Do 
you  not  speak  of  peace  ? — We  do  not  speak  of  it. — Are  you  con- 
tent with  your  pupils? — I  am  content  with  them. —  How  does 
my  brother  study  ? — He  studies  well. — How  many  lessons  have 
you  studied  ? — I  have  already  studied  fifty-four. — Is  your  master 
satisfied  with  his  scholar  ?— ^He  is  satisfied  with  him. — Has  your 
master  received  a  present? — He  has  received  several. — From 
whom  has  he  received  presents  ? — He  has  received  some  from  his 
pupils. — Has  he  received  any  from  your  father  ? — He  has  re- 
ceived some  (both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — Is 
he  satisfied  with  the  presents  which  he  has  received? — He  is 
satisfied  with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already 
done? — I  have  already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master  satisfied 
with  thee  ? — He  says  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. — And  what 
dost  thou  say  ? — I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  him. — How  old 
art  thou  ? — I  am  not  quite  ten  years  old. — Dost  thou  already 
learn  German  ? — I  do  already  learn  it. — Does  thy  brother  know 
German  ? — He  does  not  know  it. — ^Why  does  he  not  know  it  ? — 
Because  he  has  not  learnt  it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it  ? — Be- 
cause he  has  not  had  time.-r-Is  your  father  at  home  ? — No,  he 
has  departed,  but  my  brother  is  at  home. — Where  is  your  father 
gone  to  t — He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  sometimes  gone 
thither  ? — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend  going  to 
Germany  this  summer  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither. — Have  you 
the  intention  of  staying  there  long? — I  have  the  intention  of 
staying  there  during  the  summer. — How  long  does  your  brother 
remain  at  home  ? — Till  twelve  o'clock. — Have  you  had  your 
gloves  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed. — What  have  you  had 
them  dyed  ? — I  have  had  them  dyed  brown.— Will  you  tell  your 
father  that  I  have  been  here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — ^Will  you  not 
wait  until  he  comes  back  again  ? — I  cannot  wait.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

gftnf  unb  funfjlgjie  Section. 


To  eat — mien. 
Ihou  eatest — he  eats. 

7b  dhte  (eat  dinner)  ^dined. 


At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? 


I  dine  at  five  o'clock. 


I  offen*— gegeffcn. 

I  ©u  ifieft— er  {jfet  or  if t. 

r  3u  ^ittaQz  efen— ^u  fO^ittage  ge« 

<  gelfen. 

^  ©pcifcn — gefpeifct  or  gefpcift. 

r  Urn  wieoiel  Ui^c  fpcifen  ©ic  ? 

-<  Urn  mi^  3tit  e{fen  @ie  ju  S)Kt« 

^  tage  ? 

I  'S*  fpetfe  urn  fünf  (um  fünf  UJr). 


I  have  dined. 

I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 


Have  you  already  breakfasted  ? 
The  dinner. 
The  breakfast. 


^6)  ^aU  in  fO^ittage  gegetfen. 
^ä)  i)ahe  fcfifiet  Qt^pti^'t  aU  @le. 


^aben  ®ie  fc^on  geftä^ftädt? 
^a«  9)litta0ge{fen. 
3)a«  grü^ftöd. 


7b  60/  ^^tff  (to  «t9>). 

The  supper. 

I  wish  to  eat  supper. 

I  have  supped  late. 


After. 

After  you« 

After  me. 

After  him. 

After  my  brother. 

I  have  breakfasted  after  him. 


{ 


3u  2Cbenb  effen*/  2Cbenbbtob 
effen*. 

^ad  2Cbenbe|fen^  bad  2Cbenbbrob. 
Sdf)  Witt  2Cbenbbtob  cjfen. 
3d^  ^abc  fpdt  ju  2Cbenb  gegcffcn. 
3^  iabc  fp&t  2Cbenbbrob  ßegclfcn. 


91  a  d^  (a  preposition   governing 
the  dative). 

^ad)  3t)ncn. 

^lad^  mir. 

^ad)  i^m. 

Sta*  meinem  IBruber. 

3(1)  t)abe  nac^  i^m  gefrfi^fhirft 
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Thöu  boldest — hv  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick  ? 


To  try^tried. 


To  taste — tasted. 

Will  yon  try  to  do  that  ? 

I  have  tried  to  do  it. 

You  must  try  to  do  it  better. 

Have  you  tasted  that  wine  ? 

I  have  tasted  it. 


«galten*— gehalten. 

SBoQen  &te  meinen  Gtoc!  galten? 


{ 
{ 


^robireni— probirt    (Obs.  A. 

Lesson  XLVII.) 
JBerfud^en— oerfud^t. 

Äoftcn— gefojlet 
JBecfuc^en— »erfudit. 

SCßoHen  @ie  vetfut^ni  bad  3U  t^un? 
2^  ^abe  oerfucbt/  ed  ju  t^un. 
@ie  müjfen  t)zv\vi^cn,  ti  beffer  ju 

mad)en. 
«{Kkben   <Sie   biefen  SBein   gelojliet 

(oerfud)t)  ? 
3cJ)  ^abe  i^n  gefoftct  (ocrfudf)t). 


Are  you  looking  for  any  one  ? 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? 

I  am  looking  for  a  brother  of 


mme. 


An  uncle  of  mine. 
A  neighbour  of  yours. 
A  relation  of  mine. 


@u(^en  ®ie  Semanben  ? 

SBenfud^en^ie? 

f  Sd^  fud)e  einen  meiner  SStüber. 

Ace.  Sing,    Gbn.      Phar, 

t  6inen       meiner  Obe^»"^- 
t  ©inen       Sb'^'^r  S'la^barn. 
t  (Sinen       meiner  SSerwanbte^i. 


Obs,  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  decHned  like  other  adjec- 
tives. Ex.  bet  S[$ern>anbte/  the  relation ;  gen.  beg  SSerwanbten/  of  the  re^ 
lation,  &c. ;  ber  S3ebiente/  the  servant ;  gen.  beg  SSebienten/  of  the  ser- 
vant, &c. ;  ein  S$ern>anbter^  a  relation ;  ein  SSebientet/  a  servant»  &c. 
(See  Introductory  Book,  p.  62.) 


The  parents  (^her  and  mother). 
He  tries  to  sae  an  uncle  of  his. 

A  coushi  of  his. 
A  friend  of  ours. 
A  neighbour  of  theirs. 
He  tries  to  see  you. 
Does  he  try  to  see  me  ? 


bie  2Cettern, 

@r  fud^t  einen  feiner  Oheime  ju 

feben. 
f  @inen  feiner  SSetter. 
t  @inen  unferer  Sreunbe. 
t  @inen  i^rer  ^adjhatru 
@r  fud^t  ^ie  ju  fe^en« 
@tt(bt  er  mid()gufe^en? 
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To  inquire  after  some  one. 
After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? 
1  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine. 

The  acquuntance. 
Whom  do  you  look  for  ? 
I  am  looking  for  an  acquaintance 

of  mine. 
I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread. 


^aö)  2crnant>cm  fragen. 

^ad)  wem  fragen  @ie  ? 

3d)    frage    naä)    einem    metner 

greunbe. 
JDer  S5e!annte. 
.  f@en  fu(i)en  ®ie  ? 
26)  fu(i)e  einen  metner  S3e!annten. 

3c^  UtU  i^n  um  ein  @tü(!  S3rob. 


Rule  1.  The  preposition  of,  which  in  English  stands  between  two 
substantives^  when  the  second  determines  the  substance  of  the  first,  is 
never  expressed  in  German.    Ex. 


A  piece  of  bread. 

A  glass  qf  water. 

A  sheet  o/*  paper. 

Three  sheets  qf  paper. 

The  piece. 

the  sheet, 

the  small  piece  (Uttle  bit), 

the  little  book. 


t  (gin  @tüc!  aSrob. 
t  ©in  ©las  SBaffer. 
t  @in  SSogen  ?)apter. 
t  JDrei  Sogen  ?)apier. 
bad  @tö(!  i    . 
ber  Sogen  i 
bag  ®tüdd)tn  i 
bag  Söd^lein. 


Rule  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  d^en  and  lein  are  neuter, 
and  those  terminating  in  ling  are  masculine.  To  form  diminutives 
from  German  substantives,  the  syllable  d^enor  lein  is  added,  and  the 
radical  vowels  a/  0/  U/  are  softened  into  &/  5/  ö.   Ex. 


The  small  house, 
the  sinall  picture, 
the  httle  heart, 
the  little  child, 
the  little  boy, 
the  suckling  (baby), 
the  favourite,  darling, 
the  apprentice^ 


bag  <g)&ugd)en  5 . 

bag  Silbd^en  5 

bag  JQcvidjen  $ 

bag  ^inblein  $ 

bag  Jtn&bletn/  ^n&bd^eni 

ber  ©angling  i 

ber  Stebling^ 

ber  Se]j)rl{ng. 


EXERCISES. 
121. 

Hare  you  already  dined  ? — ^Not  yet. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you 
dine  ?— •!  dine  at  six  o'clock. — ^At  whose  house  (bet  totntr  Less. 
XXVIII.)  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine. 
— ^With  whom  {M  mm)  did  you  dine  yesterday  ? — I  dined 
ftabe— gefpfif  t)  with  a  relation  of  mine. — ^What  have  you  eaten  ? 
—We  have  eaten  good  bread,  beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — What 
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have  you  drunk  ? — ^We  have  drank  good  wine,  good  heer,  and 
good  cider. — Where  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ? — He  dines 
with  (^i)  us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  eat  sapper  ? — He 
eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Do  you  eat  sapper  earlier  than  he  ? 
— I  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do  yoa  break- 
fast ? — I  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  eat  ' 
supper  yesterday  ? — We  ate  ftafcen — ge^elfen)  supper  late. — What 
did  you  eat  ? — ^We  ate  only  a  little  meat  and  a  small  piece  of 
bread. — When  did  your  brother  sup  ? — He  supped  after  my 
father. — Where  are  you  going  to  ? — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of 
mine,  in  order  to  breakfast  with  him. — Do  you  dine  early  ? — We 
dine  late. — Art  thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves  ? — 1  am  willing 
to  hold  them. — Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane  ? — He  is  willing  to 
hold  it. — Who  has  held  your  hat  ? — My  servant  has  held  it — 
Will  you  try  to  speak  ? — I  will  try. — Has  your  little  brothet 
ever  tried  to  do  exercises? — He  has  tried. — Have  you  ever  tried 
to  make  a  hat  ? — I  have  never  tried  to  make  one. — Have  we 
tasted  that  beer  ? — We  have  not  tasted  it  yet. — Which  wine  do 
you  wish  to  taste  ? — I  wish  to  taste  that  which  you  have  tasted. 
— Have  the  Poles  tasted  that  brandy  ? — They  have  tasted  it. — 
Have  they  drunk  much  of  it  (baii>pn)t — ^They  have  not  drunk 
much  of  it. — Will  you  taste  this  tobacco  ? — I  have  tasted 
it  already. — How  do  you  find  it?-:— I  ^^^  it  good. — Why  . 
do  you. not  taste  that  cider ?— Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — 
Why  does  your. friend  not  taste  this  meat? — Because  he  is  not 
hungry. 

122. 

Whom  are  you  looking  for  ? — I  am  looking  for  the  man  who 
has  sold  a  horse  to  me. — Is  your  relation  looking  for  any  one  ? 
— He  is  looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are  we  looking  for 
any  one  ? — ^We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour  of  ours. — ^Whom  dost 
thou  look  for  ? — I  look  for  a  friend  of  ours. — Are  you  looking 
for  a  servant  of  mine  ? — No,  I  am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — 
Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  your  uncle  ? — I  have  tried  to  speak 
to  him.— Have  you  tried  to  see  my  father  ? — I  have  tried  to  see 
him. — Have  you  been  able  (Lesson  L.)  to  see  him  ? — I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  him« — After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire 
after  your  father. — After -whom  dost  thou  inquire  ? — I  inquire 
after  the  tailor. — Does  this  man  inquire  after  any  one  ? — He  in- 
quires after  you. — Do  they  inquire  after  you  ? — They  do  inquire 
after  me. — Do  they  inquire  after  me  ? — They  do  not  inquire 
after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of  yours. — Do  you  inquire  after  the  • 
physician  ? — I  do  inquire  after  him. — What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 
— I  ask  Jon  for  some  meat. — What  does  your  little  Vixo'^'et  tc^ 
me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  some  wine  and  «ome  -«^Xax* — ^o  ^wx 
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ask  me  for  a  sheet  of  paper  ?— I  do  ask  you  for  one. — How 
many  sheets  of  paper  does  your  friend  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for 
two. — Dost  thon  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ?— -I  do  ask  you  for 
it« — ^What  has  yonr  consin  asked  for  ? — He  has  asked  for  a  few 
apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — Has  he  not  breakfasted 

'  yet  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still  hongry. — ^What  does 
your  uncle  ask  for  ? — tHe  asks  for  a  glass  of  wine. — ^What 
does  the  Pole  ask  for  ? — He  asks  for  a  small  glass  of  brandy  ? 

'  —-Has  he  not  already  drunk  ? — He  has  already  drunk,  but  he 
ii  still  thirsty. 
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FIFTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@e(l^  unb  funfiigfte  Section. 


j  see  the  man  who  has  my  money. 

I  see  the  child  who  plays. 
I  perceive  him  who  is  coming. 
I  see  him  who  owes  me  money. 

Do  you  perceive  the  soldiers  who  J 
are.  going  into  the  storehouse  ?    ] 

I  do  perceive  those  who  are  going  r 
into  it.  \ 


^d)  fe^  Un  ^antii  n>el4er  mein 

®elb  fyit 
^6)  fe^e  baft  Mnh,  weld^i  fpielt. 
3^  bemecfe  ben/  toel(^r  fommt. 
26)   fe^e   beti/  wtl6)tt  mir  ®elb- 

fd^ulbiö  i|l. 
S3emer!en  ®ie  bte  ®olbaten/  wel^ 

nad)  bem  fO^ada^in  ^z^tn  ? 
SSemerf  en  ®ie  bie  ©olbaten/  weld^ 

in  ba6  fOUada^in  (hinein)  ge^en? 
34  bemerfe  b{e/n>eld^e  ba^in  ge^ett 
3(^  bemecf e  bie/  weld^e  ^inein  ge^n. 


J290. 

To  perceive— perceived. 

Have  you  perceived  any  one  ? 
I  have  perceived  no  one. 


S5emet!en— bemetft 

'^aUn  @ie  Semanben  bemerft? 
3ci)  ]j)abe  Stiemanben  bemerft. 


The  soldier^ 
To  go  to  the  store-house. 


I  ber  ©otbat^ 

{^adj  bem  ^aQaiin  geben*. 
3n  bad  ^a^aiixi  (]j)inein)  geben  ^. 
0&9.  A,  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a  country  is  expressed 
by  the  preposition  nad)  with  the  dative. 

Willingly,  ®ttn. 


To  like. 

To  like  to  see. 

To  like  to  study. 

To  like  wine. 
He  likes  a  large  hat. 
Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  ? 
I  do  like  to  see  him. 
I  like  to  do  it. 
Do  you  like  water  ? 
No,  I  like  wine. 


t  ®ern  l)aben  *. 

+  ®ern  fe^en  •. 

t  ®ern  ftubircn. 

t  ®ern  SBein  trtnfen  *. 

t  @r  i)at  gern  einen  grofen  «g)ut. 

t  ©e^en  8ie  meinen  i8rubet  gern  ? 

t  3d)  fe^c  i^n  gem. 

t  S4  ti)m  eS  gern. 

f  SIrinfen  @ie  gern  SBafler? 

t  ^tin,  id)  trinfc  gern  SBein, 


^  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  lanffua^es  and  terminating  in: 
ant/  ard)/  atf  et/  ent/  i|l/  it/  og/  add  en  to  the  genitive  6m^\i\äx  ^xA\a 
all  the  other  cases,  singular  and  plural.    (See  **\Tv\to^\xcX.<^T^  ^oc^lT^ 

N  2 
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VamU 

.^11^$ 

the  fish. 

bcrSif4$ 

fish. 

Sif4e  (plor.)  5 

the  pike. 

^^€^i 

pike. 

<^te  Qpliir.). 

To  like  tometliiiig. 

t  <iCii  Statnb  Don  &»a$  fo^a  *. 

IlikefidL 

t34  Hn  fin  S^^imb  9on  Sifc^n. 

Ue  likes  fold. 

f  drift  gern  ^u^n. 

I  do  not  like  fish. 

f  34  Hn  fein  Stennb  9on  S^f<^c. 

To  lean  hy  heart. 

Do  jaar  scbolars  like  to  learn  bj 

beart? 
They  do  not  like  learning  bj  heart. 
Hare  jon  learnt  yonr  exerdaet  bj 

beart? 
We  bare  learnt  them. 


TLuitotnhiQ  lernen. 

^men  3^e  @4üUr  gem  auStotn^ 

bid? 
6He  lernen  ni^t  gem  audwenbtg. 
^Un  6ie  3^cc  TCufgaben  au$n>en« 

big  gelernt? 
93ir  ^ben  fte  gelernt 


Once  a  daj. 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month. 


einmal  bei  Sagd. 
^eimal  bed  ^onaH. 


Obi,  B.  The  genitire  is  used  in  reply  to  the  questions :  «Kinn?  when? 
n?ie  oft  ?  how  often  ?  in  speaking  of  something  that  takes  place  habi- 
toally  and  at  a  determinate  period. 


Six  times  a  year. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he 

eat? 
He  eats  three  times  a  day. 
Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he  ? 
When  do  you  go  out  ? 
We  go  cot  early  in  the  morning. 


@ed)$mal  be§  3a$reg. 

SBie  oielmaC  (me  oft)  ift  er  bei 

Slags? 
(Sr  ift  breimal  bed  Sagi. 
(Sjfcn  ©ie  fo  oft  wie  er? 
^ann  ge^en  @ie  aus  ? 
äBir  ge^en  bed  9)torgen$  frö$  aus. 


J/. 

I  intend  pajring  you  if  I  receive 

my  money. 
Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood  ? 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some^  if  they 

pay  me  what  they  owe  me. 

How  is  the  weather  ? 
What  kind  of  weather  is  it  ? 


} 


fQenn.  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLIX.) 

3d)  hin  gefönnen/3$nen  ju  beja^leti/ 
wenn  id)  mein  €)elb  befomme. 

(Sebenf en  @ie  ^olj  ju  laufen  ? 

34  gebenfe  welches  ju  laufen/  wenn 
man  mir  beja^lt/  xoai  man  mix 

.  fd)ulbig  i% 

SBaS  für  abetter  ijl  eS  ? 
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It  18  fine  weather  at  present.  |  @d  ift  j[e(t  fd^6nei  ^tter. 

How  was  the  weather  yesterday  ?    •\ 

What  kind  of  weather  was  it  }'e8-  >  2Ba6  für  SBetter  xoat  t€  geftem? 
terday  ?  J 

Obs,  C,  ^aVf  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  verb  fe^n*/  la 
be  J  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter.  (See  Lesson  LIX) 


Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday  i 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning. 

Is  it  warm  ? 
it  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 


Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light. 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room  ? 

It  is  gloomy  there. 


The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 

dry. 
Is  the  weather  damp  ? 
The  weather  is  not  damp. 
It  is  dry  weather. 
The  weather  is  too  dry. 
It  is  moonlight  (moonshine). 
We  have  too  much  sun. 
We  have  no  rain. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine^ 

the  ram« 
the  sun. 
Of  what  do  you  speak } 
We  speak  of  the  weather, 
llie  weather. 


tSktr  e«  geftern  \6)bne$  Setter. 
Q^  toat  gejlern  fc^lec^te«  Setter. 
@ö  war  tiefen  borgen  f(^6ne< 

abetter. 
3il  eg  toavm  ? 
(S^  ifi  xoatnu 
@e$r. 

(So  ift  fel^r  toaxm. 
@ö  ijl  fait 
<Sg  ill  fe^r  talt 
@ö  ift  n>eber  fait  nod)  uxirm. 


finfter  $ 
bunf  el  5 

Qi  ift  bunfelinS^em  ^ben. 
Sft  ed  bunfel  in  feinem  Simmer? 
(5«  ift  bunfel  borin.  (See  06f.  il 
and  C.  Lesson  XXXI.) 


ber  Saben  > 

feud^tj 

trocfen. 

3fleöfeu(i)te<SQktter? 

Sdai  SBetter  iff  niä)t  feuc^ 

@iift  trocfened  SOSetter» 

jDad  SBetter  i\t  au  troden. 

(Si  ift  fO^onbfc^n. 

S(Bir  ^ben  au  oiel  ®omw. 

IB^ir  ^aben  feinen  Bieq/itu 


berfOlonbfdjiein) 

ber  Sweden  i 

bie  @onne  (a  femimnf  noun). 

SBot)onfprecben@ie? 

SBir  fpred^en  r>om  (pon  bem)  ^ettetx 

hai  SBettet* 
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EXERCISES. 

123. 
Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming  ? — I  do  not  percave 
him* — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child  ? — I  perceive  it. — Whstl 
do  you  perceive  ? — I  perceive  a  great  mountain  and  a  small  house. 
— Do  you  not  perceive  the  wood? — I  perceive  it  also. — Dost 
thou  perceive  the  soldiers  who  are  going  to  the  market? — ^I  do 
perceive  them«— -Do  you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the 
garden  ? — I  do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden, 
but  those  who  are  going  to  the  market. — ^Do  you  see  the  man  to 
whom  I  have  lent  money  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  to  whom  yoa 
have  lent,  but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. — ^Dost  thou  see 
the  children  who  are  studying? — I   do  not  see  those  who  are 
studying,  but  those  who  are  playing. — Do  you  perceive  anything? 
—I  perceive  nothing. — Have  you  perceived  the  house  of  my 
parent«?^!  have  perceived  it. — Do  you  like  a  large  hat? — I  do 
not  like  a  large  hat,  but  a  large  umbrella. — ^What  do  you  like  to 
do  ? — I  like  to  write. — Do  you  like  to  see  those  little  boys  ? — I 
do  like  to  see  them. — Do  you  like  beer  ? — I  like  it. — Does  your 
brother  like  cider  ? — He  does  not  like  it. — ^What  do  the  soldiers 
like? — They  like  wine  and  water. — Dost  thou  like  wine  or  water  ? 
— I  like  both  (beibed).~Do  these  children  like  to  study  ?— They 
like  to  study  and  to  play. — Do  you  like  to  read  and  to  write  ? — 
1  like  to  read  and  to  write.^How  many  times  do  you  eat  a  day  ? 
—Four  times. — How  often  do  your  children  drink  a  day? — They 
drink  several  times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as  often  as  they  ? — I 
drink  oftener.— Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  go  thither 
sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a  month  ? — I  go 
thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year  does  your 
cousin  go  to  the  ball  ? — He  goes  thither  twice  a  year. — Do  you 
go  thither  as  often  as  he  ? — I  never  go  thither. — ^Does  your  cook 
often  go  to  the  market  ? — He  goes  thither  every  morning. 

124. 

Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle  ? — I  go  to  him  six  times  a  year. 
^Do  you  like  fowl  ? — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not  like  fi^i. 
What  do  you  like  ?— I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
— What  fish  does  your  brother  like  ? — He  likes  pike. — Do  you 
learn  by  heart?— I  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. — Do  your 
pupils  like  to  learn  by  heart  ? — They  like  to  study,  but  they  do 
not  like  learning  by  heart.— How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a 
day  ? — They  only  do  two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  you  like 
coffee  or  tea  ? — I  like  both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  you  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)  ? — I  do  read  it. 
—Do  you  understand  it? — I  do  understand  it.— Do  you  under- 
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stand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you  ? — I  do  not  understand  him.— 
Why  do  you  not  understand  him? — I  do  not  understand  him 
because  he  speaks  too  badly. — Does  this  man  know  German  t-^— 
He  does  know  it,  but  I  do  not  know  it. — Why  do  you  not  learn 
it  ? — I  have  no  time  to  learn  it. — Have  you  received  a  letter  ?— 
I  have  received  one. — ^Will  you  answer  it  ? — I  am  going  to  (i(^ 
tt)itt)  answer  it. — When  did  you  receive  it  ? — I  received  it  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. — ^Are  you  satisfied  with  it? — I  am  not 
dissatisfied  with  it. — What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ? — He 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  ill  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Leason  XLIX.) — 
Does  he  ask  you  for  anything  ? — He  asks  me  for  money. — ^Why 
does  he  ask  you  for  money  ?— Because  he  wants  some«— What  do 
you  ask  me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — 
Will  you  wait  a  little  ? — I  cannot  wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait? 
— I  cannot  wait  because  I  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what 
o'clock  do  you  intend  to  set  out  ? — I  intend  setting  out  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. — Do  you  go  to  Germany  ? — I  do  go  thi- 
ther.— Are  you  not  going  to  Holland  ? — I  am  not  going  thither. 
— How  far  has  your  brother  gone?-^He  has  gone  as  £Eur  as 
London. 

125. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening  ? — I  do  intend 
going  thither,  if  you  go. — Has  yoiir  father  the  intention  to  buy 
that  horse? — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it,  if  he  receives  hit 
money. — Has  your  cousin  the  intention  to  go  to  England  ? — He 
has  the  intention  to  go  thither,  if  they  pay  him  what  they  owe 
him. — Do  you  intend  going  to  the  ball  ? — I  do  intend  going 
thither,  if  my  friend  goes. — Does  your  brother  intend  to  study 
German? — He  does  intend  to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  good  master. 
How  is  the  weather  to-day? — It  is  very  fine  weather. — ^Was  it. 
fine  weather  yesterday  ? — It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. — How 
was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — It  was  bad  weather,  but  now  it 
is  (ift  eS)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm  ? — It  is  very  warm. — Is  it 
not  cold  ? — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  or  cold  ? — It  is  neither 
warm  nor  cold. — Did  you  go  to  the  country  (Lesson  XXXII.) 
the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  did  not  go  thither.— Why  did  you 
not^o  thither? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather. 
— Do  you  intend  going  into  the  country  to-morrow? — I  do 
intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  ? — It  is  not  light  in  it, — ^Do  you  wish 
to  work  in  mine  ? — I  do  wish  to  work  in  it. — Is  it  light  there  ?-— 
It  is  very  light  there.-r-Can  you  work  in  your  small  room  (Lesson 
LV.)  ? — I  cannot  work  there. — Why  can  you  not  ytoiVl  >iltekKÄ\— 
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I  cannot  work  there,  because  it  is  too  dark.— Where  is  it  too 
dark? — In  my  small  room. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole? — It  is  dark 
there. — Is  it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  L.)? — It  is  damp  there. — 
Is  the  weather  damp? — The  weather  is  not  damp. — Is  the  weather 
dry? — It  is  too  dry. — Is  it  moonlight  ? — It  is  not  (fein)  moon- 
light, it  is  very  damp. — Why  is  the  weather  dry  ? — Because  we 
have  too  much  sun  and  no  rain. — ^When  do  you  go  into  the 
country? — I  intend  going  thither  to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  and  if  we  have  no  rain. — Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — 
He  speaks  of  the  fine  weather. — Do  you  speak  of  the  rain  ?! — ^We 
do  speak  of  it. — Of  what  do  those  men  speak  ? — They  speak  oc 
fair  and  bad  weather. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  wind  ? — They 
do  also  speak  of  it  (aud)  baoon). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my  uncle  ? 
— I  do  not  speak  of  him. — Of  whom  dost  thou  speak? — I  speak 
of  thee  and  thy  parents. — ^Do  you  inquire  after  any  one? — I 
inquire  after  your  uncle  (Lesson  IjV.)  ;  is  he  at  home  ? — No,  he 
is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson  XLL  and  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH  LESSON, 

Sieben  unb  funfjigfic  gcction. 


OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

In  English,  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb  to  be,  either  to 
form  the  passive  voice^  or  as  an  adjective  to  qualify  the  subject  In 
the  first  instance  it  must  be  translated  by  tperbetl  */  and  in  the  second 
by  fc^n  ♦. 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  bad  *^aud  tft  gebaut/  donuu 
tBdificaia  est,  from  tai  ^au€  toivb  gebaut/  domus  adi/icatur  ;  hit  SSriefe 
ftnb  gefd)neben/  Uttera  scripta  sunt,  from  bie  S3riefe  werben  gefd^rieben/ 
Uttera  scribuntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an  adjective  or  not, 
one  has  only  to  change  the  construction  into  the  active  voice;  if  in  that 
voice  the  tense  is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  passive 
participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by  werben  *  i  but 
if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it  then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the 
auxiliary  to  be  must  be  translated  by  fe^n  *.  Ex.  3d)  werbe  geliebt/  I 
am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  liebt  mxö)f  he  loves  me ; 
but  ber  Spiegel  ifl  gerbrod^en/  the  looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the 
same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  ^at  ben  ©piegel  itvhxo6)cn,  he  has  broken 
the  looking-glass.  Here  )erbco(^en  is  nothing  but  an  adjective,  which 
qualifies  the  subject  Spiegel/  looking-glass. 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  gpiided. 
He  is  praised. 
We  are  heard. 
They  are  blamed. 

You  are  punished. 

To  praise,  to  blame. 


{ 


I 


34  »erbe  geliebt. 
^u  wirft  geleitet. 
€r  wirb  gelobt. 
SBir  werben  gehört. 
@ie  werben  getabelt» 
3ir  werbet  geftraft 
Sie  werben  geftraft. 
toUn,  tabeln. 


By  me — ^by  us. 
By  thee— by  you. 
By  him— by  them. 

I  am  loved  by  him. 

Who  is  punished  ? 

The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 


IBon  mir— 9on  uni. 

SSon  jDir— t>on  Sud^  (S^nen^ 

aSon  i^m— t)on  i^nen. 


3d^  werbe  ^on  i^m  geliebt. 

Sßer  wirb  geftraft  ? 

^er  unartige  ^uaU  tcxC^  ^^^x^ 
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By  whom  is  he  punished  ? 
He  is  punished  hy  his  father. 

Which  man  is  praised^  and  which 
is  hlamed  ? 

The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and 
the  awkward  hlamed. 

Which  hoys  are  rewarded,  and 
which  are  punished  ? 

Those  that  are  assiduous  are  re- 
warded, and  those  that  are  idle 
punished. 

We  are  loved  hy  the  captain's 
sons,  you  are  despised  hy 
them. 

You  are  praised  hy  our  bro- 
thers, and  we  are  despised  by 
them. 


Good— naughty. 

Skilful,  diligent — awkward. 

Assiduous— idle. 

Ignorant. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow. 

To  reward— rewarded. 

To  esteem. 
To  despise. 
To  hate. 


Is  your  book  torn  ? 

It  is  not  torn. 

Are  your  children  good  ? 

They  are  very  good. 

Is  the  enemy  beaten  i 

He  is  beaten. 

The  enemies  are  bekten. 

These  children  are  lovea,  be- 
cause they  are  studious  and 
good. 


SSon  »cm  wirb  er  gcjlrafi  ? 

@r   wixb   »on  feinem  fßaUt  ge^ 

jlraft. 
SBeld)er  ^ann  toivh  gelobte  ust^ 

tt>clci)er  »irb  gctabclt? 
^er  gefd^itfte  ^ann  toith  getobt 

unb  ber  ungefd^idte  getabett. 
S&eld^e   Knaben    werben    belohnt/ 

unb  totl6)c  werben  befha^  ? 
JDiejenigen  weld)e  Peifig  finb/  wer:» 

ben  belol^nt/  unb  tit,  weld)e  tr&ge 

finb/  beftraft. 
iBiv  werben  t>on  ben  @5^nen   bed 

«Hauptmanns  geliebt  $  3^r  wer^ 

htt  9on  i^mn  t>erad)tet. 
©ie  werben  »on  unfern  SBrfibern 

gelobt/  unb  wir  werben  t>on  i^nen 

t)era(i)tet. 


2Crtig— unartig.  (See  Note  6,  Les- 
son XLI.) 

®efc^i(!t— ungefd^icft. 

gleifig— trage  (faul). 

Unwijfenb. 

ber  gaulenjer. 

aSelo^nen  —  belohnt  (See  Obs,  A 
Lesson  XLVII.) 

%d)Un,  fci)&$en. 

SSerad)ten. 

Raffen. 


SftS^raSud^aernjfen? 

es  i\t  nidjt  jerrijfen. 

©inb3?)reÄinber  artig? 

@ie  ftnb  fe^r  artig. 

3ft  ber  geinb  gefd^lagen? 

©r  ift  gcfci)lagen. 

^te  ^einbe  ftnb  gefd^lagen. 

^efe  ^inber  werben  geliebt   weil 

fte  fleißig  unb  artig  ftnb.    (See 

Note  6,  Lesson  XLI.) 
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EXERCISES. 
127. 
Are  you  loved  by  your  uncle  ? — I  am  loved  by  him. — Is  yom 
brother  loved  by  him  ? — He  is  loved  by  him. — By  whom  am  1 
loved  ? — Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents. — ^Are  we  loved  ? — You 
are  loved. — ^By  whom  are  we  loved  ? — ^You  are  loved  by  your 
friends. — Are  those  gentlemen  loved? — They  are  loved. — By 
whom  are  they  loved  ? — They  are  loved  by  us  and  by  their  good 
friends. — By  whom  is  the  blind  man  led  ? — He  is  led  by  me. — 
Where  do  you  lead  him  to  ? — I  lead  him  home. — By  whom  are 
we  blamed  ? — We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies. — Why  are  we 
blamed  by  them  ? — Because  they  do  not  love  us. — ^Are  you 
punished  by  your  tutor  ? — We  are  not  punished  by  him,  because 
we  are  good  and  studious. — Are  we  heard  ? — We  are  (e*/  Lesson 
XLV.) — By  whom  are  we  heard  ? — We  are  heard  by  our  neigh- 
bours.— Is  the  master  heard  by  his  pupils  ? — He  is  heard  by 
them. — ^Which  children  are  praised  ?—r^Those  that  are  good.— • 
Which  are  punished  ? — Those  that  are  idle  and  naughty. — Are 
you  praised  or  blamed  ? — We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — 
Is  our  friend  loved  by  his  masters  ? — He  is  loved  and  praised  by 
them,  because  he  is  studious  and  good ;  but  his  brother  is 
despised  by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  some- 
times punished  ? — He  is  (toitb  e«)  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing.— Are  you  sometimes  punished  ?— I  am  (ti)  never ;  I  am- 
loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters. — ^Are  these  children 
never  punished  ? — They  are  (e«)  never,  because  they  are  studious 
and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (eQ  very  often,  because  they  are  idle 
and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised  and  rewarded? — Skilful  people  (geute)  are 
praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are  blamed  and 
despised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated  ? — He  who  is  studious 
and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is  idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — 
Must  one  be  good  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  so. — 
What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved  ? — One  must  be  good 
and  assiduous. — What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded  ? — 
One  must  be  skilful  and  study  much. — Why  are  those  children 
loved  ? — They  are  loved  because  they  are  good. — Are  they  better 
than  we  ? — They  are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than  you.— 
Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine? — He  is  as  assiduous  as 
he  ;  but  your  brother  is  better  than  mine. — Do  you  know  any- 
thing new? — I  do  not  know  anything  new. — What  does  your 
cousin  say  new  ? — He  says  nothing  new. — Do  they  not  speak  of 
war  ? — They  do  not  speak  of  it. — Of  what  (06*.  C.  Lesson  LIYJ\ 
do  they  speak  ? — They  speak  of  peace. — ^ViaX  ^o  \}cä^  ^"«^  "V — 
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They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Are  you  understood  by 
your  pupils  ? — I  am  understood  by  them. — Dost  thou  often 
receive  presents? — I  do  receive  some  if  I  am  good. — Are  you 
often  rewarded  ? — ^We  are  rewarded  if  we  study  well,  and  if  we 
are  diligent. — Has  your  master  the  intention  of  rewarding  you  ? — 
He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so  if  we  study  well. — What  does 
he  intend  to  give  you  if  you  study  well  ? — He  intends  giving  us 
a  book. — Has  he  already  given  you  a  book  ? — He  has  already 
given  us  one. 

129, 

Have  you  dined  already  ? — I  have  dined  already,  but  I  am  still 
hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  ? — He  has  drunk 
already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — ^What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be 
skilful  ? — You  must  work  much. — Must  we  sit  still  in  order  to 
study  ? — You  must  listen  to  what  the  master  tells  you.r— Do  you 
intend  to  eat  supper  to-day  ? — I  do  intend  to  dine  before  I  eat 
supper. — ^At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? — I  dine  at  four  and  eat 
supper  at  nine  o'clock. — Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? — I  have  seen 
him. — ^What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  that  he  does  not'  wish  to 
see  you  (fe^en  »ilO*''~Why  does  he  not  wish  to  see  me  ? — He 
does  not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does  not  like  you. — Why 
does  he  not  like  me  ? — Because  you  are  naughty. — ^Will  you  give 
me  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — Why  (^O)U)  do  you  want  paper  ? — I  want 
some  to  write  a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  do  you  wish 
to  write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (»on  wtl6)tti)  I 
am  loved. — ^After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire  after  no  one- 
(8ee  end  of  liesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

Tiijt  unb  funfjlgftc  gectfoiu 


OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

TuBSB  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only  conjugated  in 
the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  ti»  it 
Es. 

To  ram — it  rains. 

To  snow^it  snows. 

Does  it  thunder  ? 
It  does  thunder. 
Is  it  foggy  ? 
Does  the  sun  shine  ? 


The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 
Foggy 
the  fog 
hard,  vioient. 


To  hail. 
The  hail. 

It  hails. 

It  rains  very  hard, 
U  lightens  much 


SRegnen— Co  regnet. 
@d)neien— es  fd)neict. 

donnert  ed  ? 

Qi  bonnert 

3ft  ed  nebeltg  ? 

3ft  ed  @onnenfdf)etn  ? 

{(Sd  ifl  ©onnenfd^in. 
Sßir  $aben  ©onnenfd^eim 
@d  bonnert  ^tfii^» 
nebelig  $ 
ber9lebel) 


To  shine — shone. 

@d)einen»— gefc^ienen. 

To  thunder. 

Bonnern. 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 

^ie  @onne  fd)eint  nid)t 

The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 

t  ^ie  @onne  fd)etnt  mix  inS  ©ejt^t 

The  face. 

ha^  ©ejld^t  $ 

the  thunder. 

bee  jDonner  $ 

the  snow. 

bet  @(^nee  i 

the  sunshine. 

ber  @pnnenfdf)etn ; 

the  parasol. 

ber  ©onnenfd^tim. 

Does  it  lighten  ? 

aSUftteS? 

(t  does  lighten. 

es  bliftt. 

{ 


«^agetn/  f(^Tof  en. 

ber  «^agel. 

@g  ^agelt. 

@ö  fd)toft. 

@$  regnet  fe^r  ftart. 

es  b«4t  (e^r. 
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Does  it  snow  ? 

It  does  snow  much. 

It  hails  much. 


&6)nmt  eg  ? 
@d  fd)neiet  fe^r. 
@ö  iiagelt  fe^r. 


Obs,  A.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  relate  to  a  person; 
they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative,  and  instead  of:  id)  bin  ^ungrtg/ 
(Lesson  VII.)  one  may  say:  ed  ^ungect  micg/  I  am  hungry;  for  the 
verb  ^ungern  V  to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 


Td  he  thirsty. 

To  be  sleepy. 

Art  thou  sleepy } 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry. 

Is  your  brother  thirsty  ? 

He  is  thirsty. 

He  is  not  thirsty,  but  sleepy. 


jDurfien. 

@d^l&ferte«;Dt(i)? 

Sd  fd)l&fert  mid)  nid^t^   aber  eö 

]{)undert  mid). 
^Durftet  eS  S^ren  SBruber? 
@d  burflet  ii)Xi. 
@$  burftet  i^n  n{d)t  ^  aber  e§  f(i^l&^ 

fert  i§n. 


06«.  B.  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before  the  impersonal 
verb,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  ed  must  be  suppressed.  For 
instance,  instead  of:  eS  ^ungert  mi(kii  one  may  say:  mi4  lS)ungert/  I  am 
hungry ;  but  if  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  the  indefinite  pronoun  eS 
must  not  be  omitted. 


Are  you  sleepy  ? 
We  are  sleepy. 

Are  those  men  himgry  ? 
They  are  hungry. 
Who  is  thirsty  ? 
I  am  very  thirsty. 

Has  your  cousin  been  thirsty  ? 
He  has  been  thirsty. 


I  @d)iafert  e«  @ie  ? 

j  e«  fd)l&fert  uns. 

I.  Uns  fdftl&fcrt. 

I  «hungert  eS  biefe  !Sl^&nner? 

{(So  hungert  jte. 
®ie  ]j)ungert. 
I  fSen  burflet  eg? 
r  (SS  burftet  mi&)  fe^r. 
1  sOlidf)  burftet  (e^r. 
I  ^at  eö  3^wn  SJetter  geburjlet? 

{@S  f)at  t^n  geburjlet. 
3^n  ^at  geburftet 


Where  has  he  gone  to  > 
He  has  gone  to  Vienna, 
Is  it  good  travelling  ? 
It  is  bad  travelling. 


Sßo^in  ift  er  gereift  ? 
er  ift  nad)  SBien  gereift. 
Sft  e§  gut  reifen  ? 
©6  ifl  \d)U<k}t  reifen. 


^  «^ungern/  in  the  signification  of  to  fast,  is  neuter,  and  follows  the 
conjugation  of  neuter  verbs. 
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Jtä  the  wioter. 

In  the  summer. 
Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  winter  ? 
It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 

The  spring, 

the  autumn. 


To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Ridden  in  a  carriage. 
To  ride  on  horseback. 

Ridden  on  horseback. 

To  go  on  foot. 

Do  you  like  to  go  on  horseback? 

I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on 

horseback)  ? 
He  is  gone  (on  horseback)  to  the 

forest. 
When  does   your   cousin  go  to 

Berlin  ? 
He  goes  thither  this  winter. 
I  intend    going    this    spring  to 

Dresden. 
Where  is  your  uncle  }  ■ 
He  is  in  BerUn. 
He  is  at  Berlin. 


3m  SBtnter. 

3m  @ommer. 

3fl  eg  gut  reifen  im  SBtnter  ? 

@d  ifl  fd^Ied^t  reifen  im  fßinter. 

ber  Srü^ltng  i 

bet  «ßerbft 


Sauren*  (in  this  signification  takes 
feijn*  for  its  auxiliary  *). 

©efa^ren. 

0{eiten*  (takes  fe^n*  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

©eritten. 

3u  gufe  ge^en*. 

f  9leiten  @ie  gern. 

1 3*  fa^re  gern. 

SBo  ifl  ber  2Cmtmann  Eingeritten? 

dt  ift  in  ben  SIBalb  geritten. 

SBdnn  ge^t  S^c  SSetter  nac^  SBerlin? 

(Sv  ge^t  biefen  SBinter  ba^in. 

3(i)  bin  gefonnen  biefen  grayling 

nad^  jDreöben  su  reifem 
SBoifi3Er£)Eeim? 
@r  ifl  in  SBerlin. 
Qv  ift  iu  S3erlim 


Rule,  The  preposition  )u  or  in  is  used  to  express  rest  in  a  place  or 
country,  and  the  preposition  nad^  motion  or  direction  towards  a  place 
or  country.  ^a6)  is  particularly  used  before  names  of  towns  or  coun- 
tries (Lesson  LVI.) ;  but  the  preposition  ^u  must  be  made  use  of  to 
express  motion  towards  a  person.  (Lesson  XXVIII.) 

The  two  prepositions  ^u  and  in  answer  the  question  too?  and  nad^ 
the  question  n^o^in  ?  as  is  seen  by  tiie  above  examples. 

Is  it  good  living  in  Paris  ? 
Is  the  living  good  in  Paris  ? 
It  is  good  living  there. 
The  living  is  good  there. 


T  3ft  el  gut  teben  in  $aril? 
I  @l  ift  gut  teben  t>a. 


*  When  the  verb  fal^ren  •  sipiifies  to  move  anything  by  a  carriage^  it  ia 
active,  and  takes  i)aUn  •  for  its  auxiliary. 
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I.  the  living  dear  in  London  ?        |  3^  ^^  ^^„^^  ,,j^„  j^  ^^^  , 

It  It  dear  living  m  London  ?  J  ^ 

The  living  i<  dear  there.  |  (S6  ift  treuer  UUn  ha. 


It  it  windy  ?  Doet  the  wind  blow?  I  3fl  eö  toinbtg? 

It  it  windy.   The  wind  blowi.        |  (So  ift  winbig/  ber  SQSinb  ge^t 

It  Uvery  windy.  The  wind  blows  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^.„  ^^^j^^  ^^g.^,^^ 

Ititttormy?  f  3fl  eö  jlürmif«  ? 

1 3ft  es  jlürmifc^c«  Sßctter  ? 

It  it  not  stormy.  f  (So  i|t  nid)t  flürmifd(). 

■  \  ©a«  SBetter  ift  nid)t  jlörmif^. 

Strong;  stormy;  dear;  windy.      |  ^tatf^  jtürmifd^j  treuer 9  loinbt^ 

EXERCISES. 

130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage  ? — I  like  to  ride  on  horseback. 
— Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ? — He  has  never  gone 
on  horseback. — Did  you  go  on  horseback  the  day  before  yester- 
day ? — I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — Where  did  you  go  to  (on 
horseback)  ? — I  went  into  the  country. — Does  your  brother  ride 
on  horseback  as  often  as  you  ? — He  rides  on  horseback  oftener 
than  I. — Hast  thou  sometimes  ridden  on  horseback  ? — I  have 
never  ridden  on  horseback. — Wilt  thou  go  (in  a  carriage)  to-day 
into  the  country? — I  will  go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you 
like  travelling  ? — I  do  like  travelling. — Do  you  like  travelling  in 
the  winter? — I  do  not  like  travelling  in  the  winter;  I  like  travelling 
in  the  spring  and  in  autumn.— Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  spring  ? 
— It  is  good  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter. — Have  you 
sometimes  travelled  in  the  winter? — I  have  often  travelled  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  summer.— «Does  your  brother  travel  often  ? — 
He  travels  no  longer ;  he  formerly  travelled  much. — ^When  do 
you  like  to  ride  on  horseback  ? — I  like  riding  on  horseback  in  the 
morning  after  breakfast. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  this  country? — 
It  is  good  travelling  here  (ba). — Have  you  ever  gone  to  Vienna? 
— I  have  never  gone  thither. — ^Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ? — 
He  is  gone  to  London. — Does  he  sometimes  go  to  Berlin  ? — He 
went  thither  formerly. — What  does  he  say  of  (t)on)  that  country  ? 
— He  says  that  it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany. — Have  you 
been  at  Dresden  ? — I  have  been  there. — Have  you  stayed  there 
long  ? — I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — ^What  do  you  say  of  the 
(»on  ben)  people  of  that  country?— I  say  that  they  are  good 
people  (e«  gute  Ceute  flnb). — Is  your  brother  at  Dresden  ? — Na 
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Sir,  he  is  at  Vienna« — Is  the  living  good  at  Vienna  T-^'fhe  living 
is  good  there. 

131. 

Have  you  been  in  London  ?— -I  have  been  there.-— Is  the  living 
good  there  ? — The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear.— >Is  it  dear  livin<;^ 
in  Paris? — It  is  good  living  there,  and  not  dear.— -At  whose  house 
have  you  been  this  morning? — I  have  been  at  my  uncle's. — 
Where  are  you  going  to  now  ? — I  am  going  to  my  brother's. — 
Is  your  brother  at  home  ? — I  do  not  know. — Have  you  already 
been  at  the  English  captain's? — I  have  not  been  there  yet. — 
When  do  you  intend  going  thither? — I  intend  going  thither  this 
evening. — How  often  has  your  brother  been  in  London? — He 
has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  France  ? — I  like 
travelling  there,  because  one  finds  good  people  there. — Does  your 
friend  like  travelling  in  Holland? — He  does  not  like  travelling 
there,  because  the  living  is  bad  there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in 
Italy? — I  do  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  good 
there,  and  one  finds  good  people  there ;  but  the  roads  are  not  . 
very  good  there. — Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in  Spain  ? — They 
like  to  travel  there ;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too  bad. — How 
is  the  weather? — The  weather  is  very  bad. — Is  it  windy? — It  is 
very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday? — It  was  stormy. — Did 
you  go  into  the  country? — I  did  not  go  thither,  because  it  was 
stormy. — Do  you  go  to  the  market  this  morning  ? — I  do  go  thi- 
ther, if  it  is  not  stormy.— Do  you  intend  going  to  Germany  this 
year?— I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. 
Do  you  intend  breakfasting  with  me  this  moming  ?  ^  1  intend 
breakfasting  with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day  ?— «He  docs  in- 
tend dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — ^Does  the  Pole  intend 
drinking  some  of  (t)on)  this  wine? — He  does  intend  drinking 
some  of  it  (bat)on),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  like  to  go  on  foot  ? 
— I  do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  but  I  like  going  in  a  carriage,  when 
(Weim)  I  am  travelling. — Will  you  go  on  foot  ?— I  cannot  go  on 
foot,  because  I  am  too  tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  ? — I  do 
not  go  on  foot,  because  the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — Are  the 
roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter  ? — They  are 
not  so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 

133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day  ? — I  am  not  going  out,  when  it  is 
raming.^— Did  it   rain  yesterday?  —  It  did  not  laitv. — ^^\sä  \\ 
snowed  ? — It  has  not  srowed. — Why  do  you  not  ^o  \.o  \}tÄ  xsäx- 

o 
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kec  ?-^I  do  not  go  thither,  because  it  snows. — Do  you  wish  to 
have  an  umbrella  ?  —  If  you  have  one. — Will  you  lend  me  an 
umbrella  ? — I  will  lend  you  one. — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — 
—It  thunders  and  lightens. — Does  the  sun  shine  ? — The  sun  does 
not  shine,  it  is  foggy. — Do  you  hear  the  thunder  ? — I  do  hear  it. 
— HoTTlong  have  you  heard  the  thunder? — I  have  heard  it  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning. — Is  it  fine  weather? — The  wind 
blows  hard,  and  it  thunders  much. — Does  it  rain  ? — It  does  rain 
very  fast  (ftir!).— Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  ? — How  can 
I  go  into  the  country  ?  do  you  not  see  how  (toii)  it  lightens  ? — 
Does  it  snow  ? — It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails. — Does  it  hail  ? — 
It  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. — Have  you  a  parasol  ? 
— I  have  one.— Will  you  lend  it  me  ? — I  will  lend  it  you. — Have 
we  sunshine  ? — We  have  much  sunshine  ;  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 
— 'Is  it  fine  weather  ? — It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark ;  we  have 
no  sunshine. 

134. 

Are  you  thirsty? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry.— Is 
your  servant  sleepy  ? — He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry  ? — He  is 
hungry. — Why  doies  he  not  eat  ? — Because  he  has  nothing  to  eat. 
—Are  your  children  hungry  ? — They  are  very  hungry,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  eat. — Have  they  anything  to  drink  ? — They  have 
nothing  to  drink. — Why  do  you  not  eat  I — I  do  not  eat  when 
(iDenn)  I  am  not  hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink  ? — He 
does  not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat  any- 
thing yesterday  evening  ? — He  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a  small  piece  of 
fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread.— Did  he  not  drink  ? — He  also  drank. 
— ^What  did  he  drink  ? — He  drank  a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a 
small  glass  of  wine. — How  long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (bei 
if)Tn)  ? — I  stayed  there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for 
anything  ? — I  have  asked  him  for  nothing. — Has  he  given  you 
anything? — He  has  given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have  you 
spoken  ? — We  have  spoken  of  you. — Have  you  praised  me  ? — 
We  have  not  praised  you  ;  we  have  blamed  you. — Why  have  you 
blamed  me? — Because  you  do  not  study  well. — Of  what  has 
your  brother  spoken  ? — He  has  spoken  of  his.  books^  his  houses, 
and  his  gardens. — Who  is  hungry? — My  friend's  little  boy  is 
hungry. — Who  has  drunk  my  wine  ? — No  one  has  drunk  it. — 
Hast  thou  already  been  in  my  room  ? — I  have  already  been  there. 
— How  dost  thou  find  my  room  ? — I  find  it  beautiful. — Are  you 
able  to  work  there  ? — I  am  not  able  to  work  there,  because  it  is 
too  dark.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

aicun  unb  funfjigjle  Sectiom 


OF  THE  IMPERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  tfis.  I  praised,  did  praise, 
and  was  praising.  These  three  are  expressed  in  German  by  one  im- 
perfect, id)  lobte.  It  is  used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  refer- 
ence  to  another,  which  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  antecedent  to 
it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans,  and  is  always  employed 
m  narration,  particularly  when  the  narrator  was  an  eyewitness  of  the 
action  or  event.  The  perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  an 
action  or  event,  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  without  any  reference  to 
another  event,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness.  In  tins 
latter  instance  the  imperfect  also  may  be  used,  if  the  narrator  acc<nn- 
panies  his  narrative  with  any  phrase  denoting  that  he  does  not  speak 
in  his  own  name,  as  man  fagt  or  fagt  man/  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  present  of  the  auxiliary,  and 
the  past  participle,  as  in  English.    (See  Lessons  XLIIL,  XLIV.,  &c  ? 


I  was — he  was. 

We  were — they  were. 

Thou  wast — you  were. 


3d)  »ar— er  war. 

SBit  waren — \ic  waren. 

2)u  warjl— 3<)r  wäret  (@ie  waren). 


Were  you  content  ? 
I  was  very  content. 
Was  the  wine  good  ? 
It  was  very  good. 
Were  you  there  yesterday  ? 
I  was  theixi  to-day. 
Where  was  he  the  day  before  yes- 
terday ? 
Were  you  already  in  Paris  ? 
I  was  there  twice  already. 


^aren  @ie  aufrieben  ? 

3d)  war  fe^r  gufrieben. 

Sßor  ber  SBein  gut  ? 

@r  war  fe^r  gut. 

©tnb  ®ie  geflern  ha  dewefen  ? 

3d)  bin  ^eute  ba  gewefen. 

SBo  i|l  er  »orgeftern  gewefen? 

@inb  ®ie  fd^on  in  $ar{<  gewefen  ? 
2^  bin  fd)on  zweimal  ba  gewefem 


Obedient — dieobedient. 
Negligent. 


©e^orfam— -unge^orfauL 
9^a*l&f|i0. 


Obs.  A,  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed  from  the  infinitive 
by  changing  en  into  t/  and  adding  the  proper  terminatioxi  \.<(^  ^"^s^  \^v 
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ion,  pis.  tt  to  the  first  and  third  persons  singular,  en/  to  the  first  and 
third  persons  plural,  eft/  to  the  second  person  singular,  and  et/  to  the 
second  person  plural.    Ex. 


I 


Hoved, 
•<  did  love, 
(was  loving. 

oved, 
did  love» 
were  loving. 

riovedst. 
Thou  <  didst  love, 
(.wast  loving; 


We 


(\0^ 

-|di( 


} 


rioved. 

He    •<  did  love,  J-S*  Uebtf-cr  liebte, 
(was  loving. 

rioved,  '\ 

They-J  did  love,  S-SBSir  liebtenH 

(were  loving.  ) 

f  loved,  1  ^ 

You^  did  love,  I®"  liebtefl-3^r  liebtet 

(were  loving.  )     C®«  «e^ten). 


-fte  liebten. 


Obs,  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  preceded  by  t/  if  the 
pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is  the  case  in  all  verbs,  the  root  of 
which  ends  in  tf/  t/  t^/  or  %  or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XXX VL  and  Lesson  XLIIL)    Ex. 


Tworked, 
I       <  did  work, 
(was  working. 

^worked. 
We   ■<  did  work, 

(were  working. 

Tworkedst, 
Thou<  didst  work, 
(wast  working. 


king.  ) 


Sd)  arbeitete— er  arbei« 
ttU. 


/worked, 
— ^    did  work 
(wa^  working 

fworked, 
They<  did  work,        V^^^  arbeiteten— fie  arbei* 
(were  working.)     t^ten. 

^worked  '^ 

You-I  did  work,        5-®"  arbeitetefl-3^r  ar. 
(were  working.)    ^"^«^«^  (®^«  arbeiteten). 


i  < 


Obs.  C.  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or  irregular,  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  is  the  same  as  the  first  person ; 
and  the  third  person  plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 


I  had — ^he  had. 
We  had — they  had. 
Thou  hadst — you  bad. 
Had  you  money  ? 
I  had  some. 

Had  your  brother  books  ? 
He  had  some. 
What  had  we  ? 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  yes- 
terday ? 
It  was  fine  weather. 


Sei  ^attz^-Hx  ^atte. 

SBir  flatten — fte  fatten. 

S)u  ^attefl— 3bi^  bittet  (®te  fatten). 

^tten  ®ie  &tU>  ? 

34)  iKttte  welcbed. 

^tte  3^r  S3rubec  S3öd)er? 

@r  f)atti  weld)e. 

SGßaö  batten  koic? 

fßad  for  better  war  el  geftern  ? 

C^<  toav  f^inel  SBetter. 
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Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse  ?     |  fatten   ^ie  £ujl/  etn.  ^^th    |u 

faufen  ? 


I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  I 

had  no  money. 
Did  your  com, a  intend  to  ]eam 

German  ? 
He  did  intend  to  lean^  it»  bat  he 

had  no  master. 


34  ^<>tte  Sufi/  ein<  gn  laufen )  aba 

idj  l^atte  fein  ®<lb. 
98ar  2^t  S3etter  eefonneni  teutfc^ 

2U  lernen  ? 
@r  nxir  gefonneu/  e<  su  Icmeai  ftto 

er  ^atte  leinen  Se^ffPec. 


EXERCISES. 

135. 

Were  you  at  home  this  morning? — I  was  not  at  home. — ^Whcre 
were  you  ? — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were  you  yesterday  ? 
— I  was  at  the  theatre. — Wast  thou  as  assiduous  as  thy  brother  T 
— I  was  as' assiduous  as  he,  but  he  was  more  clever  than  I.-r- 
Where  have  you  been  ? — I  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. 
— Was  he  at  home  ? — He  was  not  at  home. — ^Where  was  he  ? — 
He  was  at  the  ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's  ? — I 
have  been  at  his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat  T — He  * 
has  already  bought  it. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  brother  ? 
— I  have  given  it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my  books  to  my  . 
pupils  ? — I  have  given  them  to  them. — Were  they  satisfied  wiüi 
them  (bamit)  ? — They  were  highly  (fejr)  satisfied  with  them. — 
Had  your  cousin  a  wiish  to  learn  German  ? — He  had  a  wish  to 
learn  it. — Has  he  learnt  it  ? — He  has  not  learnt  it. — ^Why  has  he 
not  learnt  it  ? — Because  he  had  not  courage  enough.-^ Have  you 
been  at  my  father's  ? — I  have  been  there  (bei  i^)m). — Have  you 
spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him.— Has  Üie  shoemtdLer 
already  brought  you  the  boots  ? — He  has  already  brought  them 
to  me. — Have  you  paid  him  (for)  them  ? — I  have  not  paid  him 
(for)  them  yet. — Have  you  ever1}een  in  London  ? — I  have  been 
there  several  times. — What  did  you  do  there  ? — I  learnt  English 
there. — Do  you  intend  going  thither  once  more  ? — I  intend  going 
thither  twice  more. — Is  the  living  good  there  ? — The  living  is 
good  there,  but  dear. — Was  your  master  satisfied  with  his  pupil  ? 
— He  was  satisfied  with  him. — Was  your  brother  satisfied  with 
my  children  ? — He  was  highly  (fe^)  satisfied  with  them. — "Was  *• 
the  tutor  satisfied  with  tlus  little  boy  ? — He  was  not  satisfied 
with  him. — Why  was  he  not  satisfied  with  himf — ^Because  that 
little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 
Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  of  fbe  rich  ?•;— 
They  were  more  clever,  because  they  worked  harder  (me^v)« — 
Did  you  love  your  tutor? — I  did  love  him^bec&wä^\L<&V^'i^^  "kä* 
— Did  he  give  you  anything? — He  gave  me  a  gjöoöi^aw^^^i^^^^^^ 
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he  was  satisfied  with  me. — Whom  do  you  love  ? — I  love  my 
parents  and  my  preceptors, — Do  your  tutors  love  you  ? — They 
do  love  me»  because  I  am  assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man 
love  his  parents  ? — He  did .  love  them. — Did  his  parents  love 
him  ? — They  did  love  him,  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — 
How  long  did  you  work  yesterday  evening  ? — I  worked  till  ten 
o'clock.— Did  your  cousin  also  work? — He  did  also  work. — When 
didst  thou  see  my  uncle  ? — I  saw  him  this  morning. — Had  he 
much  money? — He  had  much. — Had  your  parents  many  friends? 
— They  had  many. — Have  they  still  some  ? — They  have  still 
several. — Had  you  any  friends  ? — I  had  some,  because  I  had 
money. — Have  you  still  some  ?-— I  have  no  longer  any,  because 
I  have  no  more  money. — Where  was  your  brother? — He  was  in 
the  garden. — ^Where  were  his  servants  ? — They  were  in  the  house. 
— ^Where  were  we  ? — We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with  (bei) 
good  people. — ^Where  were  our  friends  ? — Thfey  were  on  (board) 
the  ships  of  the  English.— Where  were  the  Russians  ? — They 
were  in  their  carriages. — Were  the  peasants  in  the  fields  ? — They 
were  there. — Were-  the  bailiffs  in  the  woods  ? — They  were  there 
— Who  was  in  the  store-houses  ? — The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 
What  sort  of  weather  was  it  ? — It  was  very  bad  weather. — - 
Was  it  windy  ? — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was  it  foggy  ? — 
It  was  foggy. — Was  it  fine  weather  ? — It  was  fine  weather  but 
too  warm. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 
— It  was  very  dark  and  very  cold. — Is  it  fine  weather  now  ? — 
It  is  neither  fine  nor  bad  weather. — Is  it  too  warm  ? — It  is  nei- 
ther too  warm  nor  too  cold. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday  ? — It  was 
very  stormy, — Was  it  dry  weather  ? — The  weather  was  too  dry  ; 
but  to-day  it  is  too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball  yesterday 
evening  ? — I  did  not  go,  because  the  weather  was  bad. — Had 
you  the  intention  to  tear  my  books  ? — I  had  not  the  intention  to 
tear,  but  to  bum  them.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SIXTIETH  LESSON, 
©ed^itgfie  Section. 


fspoke,  Tspoke, 

<  did  speak,  He    <  did  sp 

(.was  speaking.  (.was  speaking. 

(spoke,  rspoke,  )  SBirfpcad^en— {tefpra^en. 


did  speak,         He    -{ did  speak,        >34  fptad^'— er.  fprac^ 

king.  J 


We    •<  did  speak,         They<  did  speak,        >    (See  Obs.  C.,  Lesson 
twere  speaking.  (.were  speaking.  J     LIX.) 

Thou jdS t's^.       YouiÄak.       [^"Jjföf  f*""*" 
(^wast  speaking.  (were  speaking. J     ^       IP    ^    > 

06«.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative  is  formed  by 
changing  the  radical  vowel  into :  at  U/  i/  0/  U/  and  adding  the  termina- 
tion belonging  to  each  person.  Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall 
mark  only  the  change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know  the  imperfect 
tense.  Examples:  the  verb  fpred^en  above  changes  in  the  imperfect 
the  radical  vowel  e  into  üy  bleiben/  to  remain,  changes  it  into  ie/  thus : 
id)  blieb/ 1  remained;  ge^en/  to  go,  into  t/  thus :  idj  ging/ 1  went;  ixtf)tnf 
to  draw,  into  0/  thus:  i^  jog/  I  drew;  ((plagen/  to  beat,  into  U/  thus: 
iö:}  fd)lug/ 1  smote. 

Compound  verbs  follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of  simple  verbs. 


At  first  (in  the  beginning). 
Afterwards. 
Hereupon,  upon  this. 


(Sril/  guerft  (ahfangd). 
^ttnad)  or  mäjt)tt. 
«hierauf. 


^*  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other  word  than  the 
subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the  subject  stands  after  the  verb  in 
simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound  tenses'. 


At  first  he  said  yes,  afterwards  no. 
At  first  he  worked,  and  afterwards 

he  played. 
I  do  not  go  out  to->day. 


@rfi  fagte  er  }at  ^ernad^  nein. 
@rfl  arbeitete^  unb  (^rna^  fpiette 

er. 
«ßeute  ge^e  td^  niditauö. 


*  Learners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect  of 
all  irregular  verbs  which  they  have  been  using  hitherto,  or  wiU  have  to 
use  hereafter. 

^  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  conjunctions  which  serve  to 
unite  sentences  (See  Lesson  XLlA.) ;  they  leave  the  8u.b^<^\i\!CL*'^u^'^^J^ü:i^ 
and  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence 
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aSuw  you  most  work. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there 

your  paper. 
He  came  afterwards. 
Upon  this  he  said« 


3e|t  mülfen  ^ie  arbeiten. 
®eßern  ift   mein   ißattx   ab^t» 

reirt. 
«£)ier  liegt  2ii>r  S3ud^  unb  ba  S^r 

^dpier. 
@r  {ft  f)tvnad}  (nad^iiex)  gefommen. 
hierauf  fagte  er. 


As  80on  08, 

1  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. 
As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my 
shoes,  I  take  off  my  ;)tockings. 

What  do  you  do  after  tapper  ? 


®obalb/  fofralb  oU. 

^dj  txinUt  fobalb  Utj  gege|feti  t^aU, 
€$obalb  id)  meine  €i(^u^e  auggejogen 
t)aht,  lit^  iä)  meine  ©trumpfe 

OU«'. 

SSa«  tl^m  @ie  nad)  bem  TCbenbeffen  ? 


7b  sleep — slept, 

I  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps. 
Does  your  father  still  sleep  i 
He  does  still  sleep. 


I  ^d()lafen  —  gefc^tafen.    Imper- 
fect fd()lief. 

m  f*lafe/  bu  f<l(|ieif|l/  er  (dSilift. 
® (i)l&ft  ^r  SBater  nod)  ? 
@r  fc^Üft  no(^. 


Th  live. 

Is  your  relation  still  alive  ? 

He  is  no  longer  alive  che  is  dead). 


Sebeh. 

t  Cebt  3^r  aSerwanbter  nod^? 
t  @r  lebt  nic^t  me^r. 


Without. 

Without  money. 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anything. 


O^ne  (is  followed  by  gu  before 
the  infinitive). 

D^ne  ®elb. 
fDi^ne  gu  fpre(^en. 
fC^^ne  (&iwa$  in  fagen. 


To  go  away— gone  away. 

He  went  away  without  saying  any- 
thing. 


SB  e  9  g  e  b  e  n  * — «)  e  9  3  e  9  a  n  9  e  K. 

Imperf.  ging. 
@r  ging  megr  ot)ne  Qtwa^  ju  fagen. 


At  last. 
To  arrive — arrived. 


Has  he  arrived  at  last  ? 


@nblid). 

2Cnfommen»— angef  0  mmen. 
Imperf.  !am. 

3fl  er  enblid)  ange!ommcn  ? 


'  See  Obs,  C,  Lesson  XXXVI. 
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He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last  ? 
He  does  come. 

To  give  away^^given  away. 


To  eta  off-^ut  off  (past  pot). 

Has  he  given  away  anything? 
He  has  given  away  his  coat 


To  cut  one's  throat, 
lliey  have  cut  his  throat. 


To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him  ? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears^. 


Aloud. 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud  ? 
He  does  speak  aloud. 
In  order  to  learn  German,  one 
must  speak  aloud. 


dx  ifl  nod)  nic^t  andelommen« 
^ommt  er  entli4? 
(Sr  (ommt. 


SBeggeben*— »e^deg^ben.  lin- 

perf.  gab. 
2Cbf(6nciben*  — a5äefd)nittcn. 
I      Imperf.  f^nitt 

I  ^ut  er  (Stn>ad  megdegeben? 
I  C^r  ^at  fein  ^leib  n>e00eQtb(tiL 

3emanbem  ben  ^M  abfd}neiben*. 
fD^an  ^t  i^m  ben  «^tt  abdefd)mt» 
ten. 


@inem  ^unbe  bie  C^ren  abf4>nei* 

ben». 
9Bad  ^aben  fte  i^m  get^an? 
@ie  ^aben  i^m  bie  £)^ren  obgc« 

((^nitten. 


Saut. 

©priest  3$t  Se^rer  laut? 
@r  fprid^t  laut 

Um  beutf(b  au  lernen/  muf  man  laut 
fpred^en. 


EXERCISES. 

138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English  ? — I  had  the  inten* 
tion  to  learn  it,  but  I  had  not  a  good  roaster. — Did  your  brother 
intend  to  buy  a  carriage  ? — He  did  intend  to  buy  one,  but  he  had 
no  more  money. — Why  did  you  work  ? — I  worked  in  order  to 
ieam  German. — Why  did  you  love  that  man?— I  loved  him 
because  he  loved  me. 

Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ? — I  have  already 
seen  him. — Did  he  speak  French  ? — He  spoke  English. — Where 
were  you  then  (Lesson  L.)? — ^I  was  in  Germany. — ^Did  you 
speak  German  or  English  ? — I  spoke  neither  German  nor  English» 
but  French. — Did  the  Germans  speak  French  ? — ^At  first  they 
spoke  German,  afterwards  French.  —  Did  they  speak  as  well 
as  yoi  ? — They  spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  I. — ^Whol  ^^ 
you  do  in  the  evening? — 1  work  as  Boon  as  1\än^  wjc^"^^^*" — 
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And  what  do  you  do  afterwards? — Afterwards  I  sleep. — When 
do  you  drink  ? — ^^I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When  do  you 
sleep  ? — I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped. — Dost  thou  speak 
German  ?  —  I  spoke  it  formerly.— «Dost  thou  take  off  thy  hat 
before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat  ? — I  take  off  my  hat  as  soon  as 
I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do  you  do  after  breakfast  ? 
— ^As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted  I  go  out. — Art  thou  sleeping  ? 
— ^You  see  that  I  am  not  sleeping. — Does  thy  brother  still  sleep  ? 
— He  does  still  sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my  uncle  ? — 
I  have  not  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  ? — As 
soon  as  he  sees  me,  he  speaks  to  me. — Are  your  parents  still 
alive  ? — They  are  still  alive. — Is  your  friend's  brother  still  alive  ? 
— He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — 
Where  have  you  spoken  to  him  ? — I  have  spoken  to  him  at  my 
house  (bei  mir). — What  has  he  said  ? — He  went  away  without 
saying  anything. — Can  you  work  without  speaking? — I  can  work, 
but  not  study  German,  without  speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud 
when  (»enn)  you  are  studying  German? — I  do  speak  aloud. — 
Can  you  understand  me  ? — I  can  understand  you,  when  (»cnn) 
you  speak  aloud. — Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine  ? — I  cannot  go 
for  wine  without  money. — Have  you  bought  any  horses  ? — I  do 
not  buy  without  money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last  ? — He 
has  arrived. — When  did  he  arrive? — This  morning,  at  four  o'clock. 
— Has  your  cousin  set  out  at  last  ? — He  has  not  set  out  yet. — 
Have  you  at  last  found  a  good  master  ? — I  have  at  last  found 
one. — Are  you  at  last  learning  English  ? — I  am  at  last  learning 
it. — ^Why  did  you  not  learn  it  already  ? — Because  I  had  not  a 
good  master. — Are  you  waiting  for  any  one  ? — I  am  waiting  for 
my  physician. — Is  he  coming  at  last  ?— You  see  that  he  is  pot 
yet  coming. — Have  you  the  head-ache  ? — No,  I  have  sore  eyes. 
— ^Then  you  must  wait  for  the  physician. — Have  you  given  away 
anything  ? — I  have  not  given  away  anything. — What  has  your 
uncle  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his  old  clothes. — Hast 
thou  given  away  anything  ? — I  had  not  anything  to  give  away. 
— What  has  thy  brother  given  away  ? — He  has  given  away  his 
eld  boots  and  hit  old  shoes.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

6tn  unb  fed^jigfle  Section. 


Been.  |  ISorben« 

Obs.  A.  The  learaer  must  remember  that  tuerben*  not  fe^n*  is  the 
verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice.  (Lesson  LVII.)  The  past 
participle  of  the  former  is  Worten/  and  that  of  ths  latter  gemefen.  (Les- 
son XLin.) 


Have  you  been  praised  ? 

I  have  been  praised. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed  ? 

I  have  not  been  blamed. 

Have  we  been  loved  ? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ? 

He  has  been  punished  by  his  father. 

When  has  he  been  punished  ? 
He  has  been  punished  to-day. 


@^inb  @{e  gelobt  toorben? 
34  ^^^  d^lobt  worben. 
S3ijl  ^u  aetabelt  tvorben? 
34  Mn  nid^t  getabett  tvorben. 
@tnb  mir  geliebt  morben  ? 
S3on  mem  ift  tc  dejlraft  morben  ? 
(St  ifl  oon  feinem  ^attt  geftraft 

morben. 
SBann  ifl  er  dejtraft  morben  ? 
Qx  ifl  ^eute  geflrafi  worben. 


I  was         — he  was 
We  were    — they  were 
Thou  wast — ^you  were 


} 


praised. 


3d) würbe  —erwürbe    ^ 
SBir  würben— fie  würben 
©u  wurbeft  — 2ix  würbet 
(Sie  würben) 


getobt. 


Were  you  loved  ? 

I  was  loved.. 

Was  he  hated  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated. 


9Burben€$ie  geliebt? 

3d)  würbe  geliebt. 

SBurbe  er  ge^aft? 

@r  würbe  weber  geliebt  np4  S^^aft 


7b  become.  |  SBerbea*. 

The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is : 

Become.  |  ©ewovben'. 

And  its  imperfect : 

I  became— he  became.  i  34  WOht  or  würbe— €r  HKirb/  or 

würbe. 


Thou  becamest. 


)Dü  warbfl  or  wurbefL 


■.^  Not  werben/  wnich  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  serves  ta 
form  the  passive  voice,  as  may  he  seen  above. 
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Obs.  B,  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons  iverben*/  to  become,  is 
conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive  voice.  (See 
Lesson  LVII.  and  above.) 


He  was  made  a  king. 
He  became  a  king. 
Have  you  become  a  merchant  ? 
I  have  become  a  lawyer. 
He  has  taken  the  degrees  of 
doctor. 

Thekmg, 
the  successor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister-at-Iaw)» 

the  office,  the  emplojrmexu. 


J  f  (Sr  »acb  iCfinig. 


a 


®inb  @te  Kaufmann  gewocbt^n  f 
3d)  hin  2Cboo!at  gemorbetL 
-^  (Sr  iji  2)octoc  detpocben. 

bet  J^finCdl 
ber  9(a(lf)fotder=9 

ber  2Cboo(at  (See  Note  1,  Lesson 
LVL)5 

baSXmt. 


Learned. 

To  fall  sick. 

To  be  taken  ill. 

To  recover,  to  grow  well. 

To  recover  one's  health. 
He  was  taken  ill. 
He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 

He  has  turned  soldier. 
He  has  enlisted. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll. 
Children  become  men. 


I  ©ele^rt. 

j"  f  Aran!  »crbcn*. 

I  f  ®efunb  werben*. 

I  t  ®t^  warb  Irani. 

I  t  @t  ifl  gefunb  geworben. 

{9Bad  ift  aud  i^m  geworben  ? 
fOSo  tft  er  Ringel ommen  ? 
I  @r  ift  @olbat  geworben. 
I  (Sx  ^at  ftdf)  anwerben  la|fen. 

{@olbat  werben*. 
©i(^  anwerben  laffen». 
I  2Cud  JCinbern  werben  Ziutt, 


To  tear — torn» 

To  snatch — snatched, 

I  tore— we  tore, 
lliou  torest — yon  tore. 
He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands. 
What  did  he  snatch  out  id  your 
hands? 


I  SReif  en*— geriffen'. 


34  rif — wir  riffen. 
jDu  riffejl— S^r  riffet  (@ie  riffen). 
(Sr  riß  ed  mir  aus  ben  «^&nben. 
fSka  riß  erStinen  aud  ben4>&nben? 


'  Masculine  substantives  derived  from  a  regnlar  verb  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel  in  the  pitural,  as  9lad()folger/  which  is  derived  from 
nachfolgen/  to  follow,  to  succeed ;  plur.  bie  9ta(f)folger/  the  successors. 
(See  Obs,  D,,  page  5,  in  *'  Introductory  Book.") 

'  The  verb  reifen/  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  $erreif  en/  which  means :  to  tear  to  pieces»  to  rend,  to  burst  asunder 
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When 

I  was  ihet%  when  you  were  there. 
Next  year. 
Lost  month. 
Last  Monday. 

Next, 

last. 
When  was  he  in  Berlm  r 
He  was  there  last  winter. 
When  will  you  go  to  Berlin  f 

I  will  go  thither  next  summer 


7CU  (ba/  wenn).    (See  Lesson 
XLIX.) 

3<^  toav  hat  atö  @{e  ba  UKiren. 
mö^m  3a^r. 
SSongen  Qe^ten)  ^omt 
Seiten  Montag. 
n&(^ft  i 

SIBann  xoav  n  in  SBerlin? 
@r  war  oorigcn  SBinter  ba. 
SSann  woKen  @te  na4  SSerUn  reU 

fen? 
3^  ^^^  n&4^en  @ommer  hai^in 

reifen. 


So  that. 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  I 

cannot  pay  you. 
I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  out. 


@o  ba$.  (See  Lesson  XLIX  0 
3({)  ^abe  mein  ®elb  oetloren/  fo  baß 

i(^  S^nen  ntd)t  begasten  (ann. 
3(6  bin  Irani/  fo  ba§  ic^  nid)t  aul^ 

9e^en  (ann. 


The  imperfect  of  f  6nnen  is  id^  (onnte/ 1  could. 


The  way  to  Berlin. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden. 

Which  way  has  he  taken  ? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipsic. 

Which  way  will  you  take  ? 
I  will  take  this  way. 
And  I  that  one. 


)Oer  ^eg  nad^  Berlin, 
^er  ISeg  oon  ^Berlin  nadf)  Bresben 
Sßeld^en  ^eg  ^at  er  genommen  ? 
@r  ^at  ben  flBeg  nadf)  Seipgtg  ge« 

nommen. 
SBel^en  SBeg  woQen  @te  nehmen? 
3(6  wiU  biefen  SSeg  nehmen. 
Unb  i(6  ienen« 


EXERCISES. 
140. 

Why  has  that  child  heen  praised  ? — It  has  heen  praised  hecause 
it  has  studied  well. — Hast  thou  ever  heen  praised  ? — I  have  often 
heen  praised. — Why  has  that  other  child  heen  punished  ?; — It  has 
been  punished,  because  it  has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this 
child  been  rewarded? — It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked 
well. — When  was  that  man  punished? — He  was  punished  last 
month.— Why  have  we  been  esteemed  ? — Because  we  have  been 
studious  and  obedient.^ — Why  have  these  people  been  hated  ?<— 
Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — ^Were  you  loved  when  caW\ 
you  were  at  Dresden  ? — I  was  not  hated.— Waa  '^oux  Vl^'Okät 
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esteemed  ^hen  {ali)  he  was  in  London? — He  was  loved  and 
esteemed. — When  were  you  in  Spain  ?-^I  was  there  when  you 
were  there. — Who  was  loved  and  who  was  hated  ? — Those  that* 
were  good,  assiduous,  and  ohedient,  were  loved,  and  those  whc 
were  naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient,  were  punished,  hated,  and 
despised.— What  must  one  do,  in  order  not  to  be  despised  ? — One 
must  be  studious  and  good? — Were  you  in  Berlin  when  the  king 
was  there  ?— I  was  there  when  he  was  there. — Was  your  uncle  in 
London  when  1  was  there  ?-^He  was  there  when  you  were  there. 
— Where,  were  you  when  I  was  at  Dresden  ?— I  was  in  Paris. 
— Where  was  your  father  when  you  were  in  Vienna? — He  was 
in  England. — ^At  what  time  did  you  breakfast  when  you  were 
in  Germany  ? — I  breakfasted  when  (wenn)  my  father  breakfasted. 
— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ? — I  studied  when  he  was 
working. — Did  your  brother  work  when  you  were  working? — He 
played  when  I  was  working. 

141. 

"What  has  become  of  your  friend  ? — He  has  become  a  lawyer. — 
What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ? — He  has  enlisted. — ^Was  your 
uncle  taken  ill  ?-^^He  was  taken  ill,  and  I  became  his  successor 
in  his  office. — Why  did  this  man  not  work  ? — He  could  not  work 
because  he  was  taken  ill.: — Has  he  recovered  ? — He  has  recovered. 
— What  has  become  of  him  ? — He  has  turned  a  merchant. — What 
has  become  of  his  children  ? — His  children  have  become  men.— > 
What  has  become  of  your  son  ? — He  has  become  a  great  man. — 
Has  he  become  Jearned? — He  has  become  learned  (eS). — What 
nas  become  of  my  book  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it. 
— Have  you  torn  it? — I  have  not  torn  it, — rWhat  has  become  of 
our  neighbour  ? — I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did 
they  wrest  the  book  out  of  your  hands  ? — ^They  did  wrest  it  out 
of  my  hands.— Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did 
wrest  it  out  of  his  hands. — ^When  did  your  father  set  out  ? — He 
set  out  last  Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken  ? — He  has  taken 
the  way  to  Berlin. — When  were  you  in  Dresden  ? — I  was  there 
•last  year. — Did  you  stay  there  long? — I  stayed  there  nearly  a 
month. — Has  my  brother  paid  you  ? — He  has  lost  all  (^Obs,  B,, 
Lesson"^ LI.)  his.  money,  so  that  he  cannot  pay  me.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3n?ci  unb  fec^jigflc  Section* 


Of  wAoRiy  of  which. 


I   SSon  bent/  »ooon. 


Obs,  A,  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may  be  translated  by 
the  preposition  which  the  verb  reqiutes,  added  to  the  adverb  mo. 


I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  speak. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  which 
you  spoke  to  me. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  which 
1  am  spring  ? 


3(^  fe^e  ben  fO^anti/  t>on  bem  Coon 

xotl(i)tm)  @ie  fprec^eiu 
3d)  ^abe  bad  ^ferb  0e!auft/  9 on 

bem   @ie   mit   mit   0efprod}en 

^aben. 
«|>at  3t)c  SSater  bad  S3ud)/n)ooon 


Whose, 

The  man  whose. 

The  child  whose. 

The  men  whose. 

I  see  the  man  whose  brother  has 

killed  my  dog. 
Do  you  fiee  the  child  whose  father 

set  out  yesterday  ? 
I  do  see  it. 
I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you 

have  killed. 
Do   you  see  .  the    people  whose 

horse  I  have  bought  ? 
I  do  see  them. 
1  have  seen  the  merchant  whose 

shop  you  have  taken. 


©cffen.    Phr.  beren. 

jDer  ^ann,  beffen. 

jDad  ^inb/  beffen. 

iDte  ü}^&nner/  beren. 

3c^  fe^e  ben  Wtam,  be|Ten  SSruber 

meinen  «£)ttnb  getbbtet  ^t. 
®e$en  @ie  bad  ^nb/  be^en  SSater 

geftern  abgereif t  ift  ? 
^dj  \tt)t  ed. 
3(^  fe^e  ben  ^ann,  beffen  ^unc 

@ie  getbbtet  ^aben. 
@e$en  ®ie  bie  Seute/  beren  ^ferb* 

i^  gefauft  ^aU  ? 
3<i&  fe^e  ffe. 
3(^  i)aht  ben  .Kaufmann  defef)en# 

beffen    Saben     @ie    genommen 

l^aben. 

Incidental  or  exj^cative  propositions  are  placed  either  imme- 
diately after  the  word  which  they  determine,  or  at  the  end  of  the  prin- 
cipal proposition.    Ex. 

3(^  \^aU  mit  Um  sOtonne/  beffen 
«£)aud  abgebrannt  ift/  gefproc^en. 
3d^  ^abe  mit  bem  ^anne  gefpro:» 


I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
house  has  been  burnt. 
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To  bum — burnt,  2Cbbrenncn  (verb.  act.  and  neut. 

irreg.),  abgebrannt.     Imperf. 
brannte. 

{^ahzn  ©ie  ba«  SBuc^/  weld)eS  id) 
3()nen  9el{e()en  t^aU,  gelefen? 
«|>aben  ©ie  baS  S3ud)  gelefen,  mU 
(^eg  i4  3^nen  gelteren  ^abe  ? 
I  have  what  I  want.  |  34  \)abt,  »aS  id)  braud)e. 


T^a/,  Me  one  o/*  which. 
Have  you  the  paper  of  which  you 

have  need  ? 
I  have  that  of  which  I  have  need. 


^a€,  beffen. 

^aben  @ie  bad  papier  bellen  @te 

ben6ti)tdt  ftnb  ? 
34)  ^<tbe  bad^  bellen  id)  benbt^igt 

bin. 


Dativb. 


Gbn. 


That,  the  one  of  which,  of  whom.  /^'«;  t"  """  ""!5"""^'!  It'"- 

l^eu/.  bad  »on  welchem— bad  beJTen. 


I  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak. 

I  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you. 

Which  book  have  you  ? 
I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  I 
have  need. 


3d)  fel^e  ben  fO^ann^  t)on  welchem 

ic^  fprec^e. 
3d)  fe^e  ben  (bcnienigen)^  »on  toeU 

d)cm  id^  mit  3^n«n  fpret^e.  (See 

Lesson  XlV.) 
SEßelc^eS  S3uc^  ^aben  @te? 
3c^  f)Cihi  bad  (badicnide)/  befien  ic^ 

benbt^igt  biru 


* 

Those,  the  ones  of  which. 

Which  men  do  you  see  ? 
I  see  those  of  whom  you  have 
spoken  to  me. 


Whirh  nails  has  the  man  ? 
He  has  those  of  which  he  has 
need. 


Datiyb.  Gbn. 

r  ble »on »eleven    ")    ..  . 
1  bte  oon  benen      /  ^^'  ^^'^"• 
äßeld^  ^&nner  fe^en  @ie? 
3<^  fe^e  bie  (biejenigen)/  oon  tocU 

ditn  (oon  benen)  @ie  mit  mir 

defprod;^n  i)ahtXL    (See  Lesson 

XVL) 
^tldjt  9l&gel  ^at  ber  3)lann? 
@r  i^at  hit  (bieienigen^  btun  ec 

benbt^igt  ifl. 


7b  whom, 

I  see  the  children  to  whom  you 
gave  apples. 


Dat.  Plur. 
jDenen. 

3ci)  fe^e  bie  Äinber/  benen  @fe 
2Cepfel  gegeben  ^aben. 
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0/ those. 

Of  which  people  do  you  speak  ? 
I  speak  q^  those  whose  children 
have  been  asRiduou«. 


S3on  benen  (dathre). 
S3on  »eli^n  beuten  reben  €ite  ? 
S^  rebe  von  benen  (benienigen). 
beren  JCinber  fleifig  ^ewefen  ftnb. 


DF.CIENSION    OF   THE   ARTICLE 

.  ic/wn  it  is  used  instead  of  either 

'ilie  demonstrative  pronouns  btefer/  jener/  the  determinative  pronoun 
berjentge/  or  the  relative  pronoun  welcher,  (See  Obs,  Lessons  XIV.  and 
XVI.,  and  Introductory  Book,  pages  70,  7k»  and  72.) 


Masc,  Fern, 

NoM.    ber  bif 

Gen.     bcficn  (bcf)  beren 

Dat.     bem  ber 

Ace.     ben  bie 


Neut.        Plural  for  all  Genders, 

ba<  hit 

belfen  (bep)  beret  (beren) 

bem  benen 

hai  hit. 


Obs.  B.  In  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  bef  is  often 
used  instead  of  beffen/  chiefly  in  poetry  and  compound  words. 

Obs.  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead  of  totlä^Xi  its  gem-    : 
tive  plural  is  not  berer/  but  beren.    (See  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XVI.) 

EXERCISES. 

142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  so  that,  he 
could  not  learn  it. — Has  your  brother  learnt  it  ? — He  had  not  a 
good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn  it. — Do  yon  go  to  ike 
ball  this  evening  ? — I  have  sore  feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it.-»- 
Did  you  understand  that  Englishman  ? — I  do  not  know  English, 
so  that  I  could  not  understand  him. — Have  you  bought  that 
horse  ? — I  had  no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it.^ — Do  you 
go  into  the  country  on  foot  ? — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must 
go  thither  on  foot. — Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived a  present  ? — I  have  not  seen  Iiim, — Have  you  seen  the 
fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  ? — 1  have  seen  it. — Has  your 
uncle  seen  the  books  of  which  you  spoke  to  him  ? — He  has  seen 
them. — Hast  thou  seen  the  man  whose  children  have  been  pun- 
ished?— I  have  not  seen  him. — To  whom  were  you  speaking 
when  you  were  in  the  theatre? — I  was  speaking  to  the  man 
whose  brother  has  killed  my  fine  dog. — Have  you  seen  the  little 
boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  ?-^I  have  seen  him. — 
Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball  ? — I  have  seen  the  people  there 
whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriage  you  bought. — Whom  do 
YOU  see  now? — I   see  the  man  whose  seivaiil  \i«Ä  \iXQV«tL \k^ 
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looking-glass. — Have  you  heard  the  mtn  whose  friend  has  lent 
me  money  ?— I  have  not  heard  him. — Whom  have  you  heard  ? — 
I  have  heard  the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast 
thou  brushed  the  coat  of  which  T  spoke  to  you  ? — I  have  not  yet 
brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you  were  want- 
ing ?— I  have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of  which  I  have 
need  ?— ^You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the  books  which  he  was 
wanting  ? — He  has  them. — Have  ybu  spoken  to  the  merchants 
whose  shop  we  have  taken  ? — We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have 
you  spoken  to'  the  physician  whose  son  has  studied  German  ?-^I 
have  spoken  to  him. — Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose 
houses  have  been  burnt  ?^I  have  seen  them. — Have  you  read 
the  books  which  we  lent  to  you  ? — We  have  read  thena. — What 
do  you  say  of  them  ? — We  say  that  they  are  very  fine. — Have 
your  children  what  they  want  ? — They  have  what  they  want. 

•  143. 

Of  which  man  do  you  .  speak  ? — I  speak  of  the  one  whose 
brother  has  turned  soldier. — Of  which  children  did  you  speak  ? — 
I  spoke  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — Which  book  have 
you  read  ?— I  have  read  that  of  which  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday. 
— ^Which  paper  has  your  cousin  ? — He  has  that  of  which  he  has 
need. — Which  fishes  has  he  eaten  ? — He  has  eaten  those  which 
you  do  not  like.-^Of  which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — I  am  in 
want  of  those  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  me. — ^Are  you  not  in 
want  of  those  which  I  am  reading  ? — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. 
~^Is  any  one  in  want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has  spoken 
to  me  ? — No  one  is  in  want  of  them. — Do  you  see  the  children 
to  whom  I  have  given  cakes  ? — 1  do  hot  see  those  to  whom  you 
have  given  cakes,  but  those  whom  you  have  punished. — To  whom 
have  you  given  money  ? — I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave 
me  some. — To  which  children  must  one  give  books  ? — One  must 
give  some. to  those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedi- 
ent.— To  whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink  ? — To  those  who 
are  hungry  and  thirsty. — Do  you  give  anything  to  the  children 
who  are  idle  ? — I  give  them  nothing. — What  sort  of  weather  was 
it  when  you  went  (gingen)  out  ? — It  was  raining  and  very  windy. 
— Do  you  give  cakes  to  your  pupils  ? — They  have  not  studied 
well,  so  that  I  give  them  nothing.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXX YI.) 
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SIXTY-THIRD  LESSON 

^rei  nvb  fec^jigfle  Section.   ' 


Tb/oryet'-forgoUem, 

Forgot.    ImperL 

Thou  forgettest — he  forgets. 

I  have  forgotten  to  do  it. 

Has  he  forgotten  to  bring  you  the 

book  ? 
He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me. 

You  have  forgotten  to  write  to 
me. 


To  belong 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your 

brother  i 
It  does  belong  to  him. 
To  whom  does  this  table  belong  ? 
It  belongs  to  us. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong? 
Iliey  belong  to  the  captains. 


Whose. 


Whose  hat  is  this  ? 
It  is  mine. 


aSergeffen  •— ocrgeffeji.    (See 

Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLYII.) 
SSergap. 

jDu  »ergijfejt— er  »erglit 
3c^  ^be  oergeffen/  ed  ju  tfyviiu 
Jj^  er  t)erde{fenf  3t)neQ  ha^  S3u(i| 

Stt  bringen  ? 
@r  ^at  t>erge|Ten/e<  mit  ju  bringen. 
@ie  i^aben  oergeffen/  an  midj)  su 

fcbreiben. 
@ie  ^aben  oergeffen/  mir  3U  fcbrei« 

ben. 


©ebbren. 

©ebbrt  biefed  ^;rb  3t)rem  SSriu 

ber? 
@d  ge^brt  i^m. 
^em  gef)5rt  biefer  Sif4  ? 
@r  ge]j)5rt  und. 

^em  gehören  biefe  ^anbfd)u$e? 
®ie  gei^bren  ben  ^auptleuten. 


SBeffen.  (See  Lesson  XXXI.  and 

XLI.) 

äSeffen  «£)ut  ift  baS  ? 
@<  ift  meiner. 


Obs.  A.  The  possessive  conjunctive  pronouns,  when  used  instead  of 
the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in  the  nominative  masculine  take 
the  termination  er/  and  ed  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter. 
(^See  Obs.  Lesson  IX.) 


AVhose  book  is  this  } 

It  is  his. 

Whose  carriage  is  that } 

It  is  ours. 

Whose  shoes  are  these  ? 

They  are  ours. 


p2 


SßelfenSSucbiltbiö? 

@d  ift  feines. 

äßeffen  äSagen  ift  bad  ? 

@d  ift  unferer. 

SBelTen  @4u^e  {(nb  ba^^ 

@d  flil^  uxv\txt* 
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Obs.  B.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^/  and 
tlie  demonstrative  pronoun  bad/  may  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gen- 
der or  number.    (See  also  the  Obs,  of  Lesson  XLV.) 


•  ToJUisuit). 

Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men  ? 

They  fit  them. 

lliat  fits  you  very  weSL 


7b  smt  {plea9e)^^wUed, 

Does  this  doth  suit  (please)  your 

brother  ? 
It  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers  ? 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  ? 

It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 


To  become. 

Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  ? 
It  does  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it. 
It  does  not  become  him  to  go  on 
foot. 


«bleiben/  paffem  {leiten*. 

|^af^en  biefe  @(^ube  bief<»n  9}?&n« 

nern? 
&lt  paffen  i^tun. 
Sbai  fle^t  S^nen  fet^r  iiur. 


Änfte^cn*— TCngeftanben.   Im- 
perf.  ftanb. 

&Ui)t  3$rem  SSruber  tiefe«  Znd^ 

an? 
(S«  fte^t  i^m  an. 
@te^en  S^ren  S3tübern  biefe  Stiefel 

an? 
@ie  fte()en  i^nen  an. 
@tef^et  eg  3^nen   an«    biefeg   2U 

t^un? 
@d  ftz^t  mit  an/  ed  {u  t^un. 


lernen. 

&eiUmt  ed  3^nen/  biefed  p  t^un  ? 
@S  0e$iemt  mir/  eö  ^u  t^un. 
@d  desiemt  mir  nic^t/  eö  su  t^un. 
Q6  dejiemt  i^m  nic^t  au  Supe  au 


To  please. 

Doeä  it  please  your  brother  to  go 
with  us  ? 

Does  it  suit  youi  brother  to  gr 

with  us  ? 
It  does  not  please  him. 
It  does  not  suit  him« 
What  is  your  pleasure  ?    ^iaat  do  "^ 

f ou  want  ?  J 


l!6e(tel*en. 

S3elicbt  e«  Zt)ttni  S3ntber  mitju^: 
fommen  (with  us  is  under- 
stood) i 

&tti)t  eö  S^ttm  )IBruber  an  mitau» 
fommen  ? 

@d  beliebt  i^m  nid^t. 

@d  jle^t  if)m  ni^t  an. 

mi^  beliebt  S^nen  ? 

SBaö  beliebt  ? 


To  please,  to  Uke» 

Thou  pleasest— he  pleases. 
Does  this  book  please  you.^ 
Do  you  like  this  book  ? 


^  ©efallcn*. 

\  Imperf.  gefiet. 

I  5Du  gef&Uft— ev  gefüllt. 

}  ®ef&Ut  3f)nen  biefcS  SSud)  ? 
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}  Qi  defeat 


mir  U%x. 


It  pleases  me  much. 

I  like  it  very  much. 

How  do  you  please  yourself  hetei  I  SBie  def&ltt  ed  3()nen  ^  ? 

I  please  myself  very  well  here.        I  i&i  d^f&ttt  mix  rec^t  too^l  (iec 


Paid  in  cash,  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 
To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 


©ar. 

Sare<  ®tth. 

S3ar  bejal^Ieiu 

Urn  bare«  ®elb  faureu 

Urn  bare<  Q^elb  «erfauten* 


On  credit. 
To  sell  on  credit. 

The  credit. 
Will  you  buy  for  cash  ? 
Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on 
credit  ? 


2Cuf  Grebiti  auf  fSox^ 
2Cuf  Grebit  oerf  aufen. 
ber  Grebit/  ber  S^org. 
SSotten  Bit  urn  bare<  ©elb  laufen? 
©teilet  e<  3t^nen  an#  mir  auf  Grebit 
iu  oerfaufen  ? 


To  succeed — succeeded. 


©elingen»  — ßelungen.  (Sec 
Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVU.)  Im- 
perf.  delan^. 

Obs.  C,  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fe^n  for  its  auxiliary«  and  governs 
the  dative.    (See  Obs,  A,  Lesson  LVIIL) 


Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the 

German  ? 
I  do  succeed  in  it. 
I  do  succeed  in  learning  it. 
Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling 

their  horses  ? 
They  do  succeed  therein. 


t  Gelingt  ed  3$nen#  beutfd^  ju  ler» 

nen? 
t  di  eelingt  mir. 
t  @6  delingt  mir#  tt  |tt  Umeru 
t  ©elingt  e<  biefcn   Seuteiii  ii^re 

9ferbe  ju  oerfaufen  ? 
t  (Si  gelingt  i^nen» 


Inhere  is, 
There  ar% 

Is  there  any  wiiic  .- 
There  is  some. 
Are  there  any  apptes  * 
There  are  some« 
rhere  are  none 
Are  there  any  men  i 
There  are  some. 


(5<  finb. 

{  Z9  ^ein  ba  ? 
Hi  ifl  mlöi^x  br 
einb  TCepfel  ba  ? 
Qi  finb  n>eld)e  ^a• 
(Sd  ftnb  feine  ba. 
@inb  eeute  ba  ? 
(56  finb  einige  ba. 


Obs,  D,  The  impersonal  vero  there  is,  there  are,  is  translated  by  eS 
ifl/  e<  finb/  when  it  expresses  eixistence  in  a  certain  \^tac«« «sAVs^  ^^ 
Qiht,  when  it  expresses  existence  in  general.    ISiX. 
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There  are  men  who  will  not  study. 

Is  there  any  one  ^ 

There  is  no  one. 

Has  a  man  been  there  ? 

There  has  been  one  there. 

Were  many  people  there  ? 

There  were  a  great  many  there. 


7b  clean. 
Clean. 

The  inkstand, 
\^  you  clean  my  inkstand  ? 

/  will  clean  it. 


7b  keqf  ^^kept, 

Kqßt.  Imperf. 
Will  you  keep  the  horse  ? 
I  will  keep  it. 
You  must  not  keep  my  money  ? 


di  gibt  ^tn\(ijtn,  mldje  nid)t  ftu« 

biren  tooUen. 
3|t  Semanb  ba  ? 
(5d  ifl  9ltemanb  ha. 
3ft  ein  ^ann  ba  gemefen  ? 
di  ift  einer  ba  gewefen. 
SBSaven  t)iel  &eute  ba  ? 
I  (Si  koaren  fef)r  t)iele  bo. 


dttini^tn,  rein  madden. 

Siiein. 

bag  Sintenfaf. 

SßoUen  @te  mein  Stintenfaß  rei» 

nigett  ? 
3(^  wili  e<  reinigen. 


S3 ef) alten*.     (^Obs.  A.    Lessoa 

XLVII.) 
S3e^ieU. 

SEßoUen  @ie  baS  ^ferb  behalten  ? 
3d)  mid  eg  behalten. 
@ie  möfTen  mein  @)elb  nid^t  hu 
galten  ? 


Directly,  immediately. 
This  instant. 
Instantly. 


©ogletcb. 

2)iefen  2Cugenblid. 

2Cugenbltc!lid). 


I  will  do  it. 

I  will  do  it  immediately. 

I  am  going  to  work. 


S(^  win  eg  ti)\xn, 

3(i  toiVi  eg  fogleicb  t^un. 

34)  toiVi  arbeiten. 


Some  Conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  tht 
phrase  (See  Lesson  XLIX.),  but  leave  it  in  its  place  immediately  after 
the  subject.    They  are  the  following : 


Unb^  and ; 

aber  or  allein/ but; 

fonbern/  but  (on  the  contrary) ; 

üenn#  for ; 

ober»  or  I 


entweber — ober/  either  —  or ; 
»eber     — noc^/  neitbcflp— nor ; 

fo»o§l    -al«/         lasweUas- 
fowoi^l   — alg  au4/  i  ' 

ttid^nur — fonbern  audg/  not  only 
— but  also. 
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I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no 
money  (because  I  have  no 
money). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house, 
for  he  has  no  time. 


26)  iann  3^nen  ni^t  Uiat^Un 
benn  ic^  l^obe  !etn  ®elb  (»ctl  tc^ 
fein  ®elh  ^be). 

(Sr  fann  nic^t  ^u  S^nen  fommen« 
benn  er  ^t  nic^t  ^tit 


EXERCISES. 
144. 

• 

Have  you  bix)ught  me  the  book  which  you  promised  me  ? — I 
have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you  the  handker- 
chiefs which  he  promised  you  ? — He  has  forgotten  to  bring  me 
them. — Have  you  already  written  to  your  friend  ? — I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to 
your  relation  ? — I  have  not  forgotten  to  write  to  him. — To  whom 
does  this  house  belong? — It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose 
son  has  written  a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee  ? 
— It  does  belong  to  me. — From  whom  hast  thou  received  it  ? — I 
have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you  have  seen, — 
To  whom  do  those  woods  belong  ? — They  belong  to  the  king.— 
Whose  horses  are  those  ? — They  are  ours. — Have  you  told  your 
brother  that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here  ? — I  have  forgotten  to  tell 
him  so. — Is  it  your  father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  ? 
— It  is  mine. — Is  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has 
sold  you  bread  on  credit  ? — It  is  ours.— Is  that  your  son  ? — He 
is  (eS  ift)  not  mine,  he  is  my  friend's. — ^Where  is  yours  ? — He  is 
at  Dresden. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you  ? — It  does  not  suit  me, 
have  you  no  other  ? — I  have  some  other  ;  but  it  is  dearer  than 
this. — Will  you  show  it  me  ? — I  will  show  it  you. — ^Do  these 
boots  suit  your  uncle  ? — They  dp  not  suit  him,  because  they  are 
too  dear. — Are  these  the  boots  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  us  ? 
— They  are  the  same. — Whose  shoes  are  these  ? — ^They  belong 
to  the  gentleman  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  in  niy  shop. 
—  Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Does 
it  become  you  to  go  to  the  market  ? — It  does  not  become  me  to 
go*  thither. — Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the  country  ? — It  does  not 
become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that  I  went  thither  in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  ? — I  am  inquiring  after  your  father. 
— Is  he  at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure ? — I  tell  you  that  he  is*  gone  out. — Will  you  wait  till  he 
comes  back  again  ? — I  have  lio  time  to  wait. — Does  this  mer- 
chant sell  on  credit?— Hf  does  not  sell  on  credit. — Does  it  suit 
you  to  buy  for  cash  ? — It  does  not  suit  me. — Where  have  you 
bought  these  pretty  knives? — I  have  bought  them  at  the  mer- 
chant's whose  shop  you  saw  yesterday. — iRa-a  te  ^o\^>\\^vi\  \ä  ^^^ 
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Ott  credit?— He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash. — Do  you  •Ttezi 
buy  fbr  cash  t — ^Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  forgotten  any- 
thing here? — I  have  forgotten  notliing. — Does  it  suit  you  to  learn 
this  by  heart  t — I  have  not  a  good  memory.,  so  that  it  does  not 
suit  me  to  learn  by  heart. 

146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  ? — He  has  tried  to 
speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have  you  suc- 
ceeded in  writing  a  letter  t — I  have  succeeded  in  it. — Have  those 
merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  horses  ? — They  have  not 
succeeded  therein. — Have  you  tried  to  clean  my  inkstand  ? — I 
have  tried,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  it. — Do  your  children  suc- 
ceed in  learning  the  English  ? — They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there 
any  wine  in  this  cask  ? — There  is  some  in  it  (barin). — Is  there 
any  brandy  in  this  glass  T — There  is  none  in  it. — Is  wine  or  water 
in  it  ? — There  is  neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What  is  there  in 
it  ? — There  is  vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men  in  your  room  ? 
—There  are  some  there. — Is  there  any  one  in  the  storehouse  ? — 
There  is  no  one  there. — Were  ther^  many  people  in  the  theatre  ? 
—There  were  many  there. — ^Are  there  many  children  that  will 
not  play  ? — There  are  many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that 
will  not  play. — Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk  ? — I  have  tried  to 
do  it,  but  I  have  not  succeeded. — Do  you  intend  buying  an  um- 
brella ? — I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it  me  on 
credit. — ^Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  ? — I  intend  giving  it  you 
back  again,  if  I  buy  one. — Have  you  returned  the  books  to  my 
brother  ? — I  have  not  returned  them  yet  to  him. — How  long  do 
you  intend  keeping  them  ? — I  intend  keeping  them  till  I  have 
read  them. — How  long  do  you  intend  keeping  my  horse  ? — I 
intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you  cleaned  my 
kniib  ? — I  have  not  hsd  time  yet,  but  I  will  do  it  this  instant. — 
Haye  you  made  (a)  fire  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  will  make  one  (totl6)z€) 
immediately. — Why  havs  you  not  worked  ? — I  have  not  yet  been 
able. — What  had  you  to  do  ? — I  had  to  clean  your  table,  and  to 
mend  your  thread  stockings.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FOURTH   LESSON- 

Sitcr  unb  fed^iigjie  Section. 


To  nwi— nan.  past,  nm. 

Thou  runnest — ^he  nins. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  thr  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  ? 
He  is  running  behind  the'  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to  ? 


Saufen*— deUttfen  (iak^  fepn 
for  its  auxiliary).  Imperf.  Ucf. 

jDu  l&ufft— er  l&uft 

SB^elaufen*. 

«£)inter  (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative). 
«£)tnter  bem  Ofen  ft^en*. 

faf. 
(St  lief  Winter  ben  Ofen. 
Sßo^tn  t&uft  er  ? 
Qv  (&uft  Winter  hai  ^vO. 
SSo  ift  en^ingelaufen? 


Impsk«! 


The  oven,  the  stove, 
the  blow,  the  knock, 
the  kick, 
the  stab. 
Have  you  gjven  that  man  a  blow  ? 

I  have  given  him  one. 

A  blow  with  a  stick, 

beatings, 

the  stab  of  a  knife, 

the  kick  (with  the  foot), 

a  blow  (with  the  fist^ 

blows  (with  the  fistX 

the  sword, 

the  stab  of  a  sword, 

the  sabre. 


I 


ber  Ofen  i 

ber  @4la9/  ber  «ßieb  i 

ber  ®tof  /  ber  Zxitti 

ber  @ti4* 

«£)aben  ^e  biefem  ^anne  einen 

®4la0  gegeben? 
2<i)  fynht  ii^m  einen  gegeben, 
ein  ®4lag  mit  bem  @tocte  i 
©toctf^l&ge/  €Sto(t))räge(  9 
ber9){e|rer|H(^i 
ber  Sritt  (mit  bem  Sufe)  i 
ein  @(^lag  (mit  ber  Sau^)  i 
gau|lf4)lige  i 
ber  ^egen  i 

ber  iDe^enfticfe  i 
ber  @&bel. 


To  pusk^^pushed. 

Thou  pushest — ^he  pushes« 
To  beat. 

Why  do  you  push  him  ? 

1  push  him,  because  he  has  push- 
ed me. 

Has  this  soldier  given  you  a  blow? 


@toßen*~geflo0en.  imv.  ftteft. 

SDu  ftbf eft— er  jlbft. 

^rägetn  (fc^logen*^ 

SSarum  flof en  @ie  i^n? 

34  ftope  i^n/  loeil  er  mi(^  geflepen 

«£)at  3i)nen   btefer   @olbat   einen 
@4lag  gegeben  ^ 
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He  hm  gircn  me  a  hjom 
I  f«re  huB  a  IddL 


tbe  I  <lr  1^  anr  dnca  Ed^Cj^  nit  bcr 
!  34  0ftb  i^  rinra  2ritt. 


Th«  ihoC  or  the  report  of  a  gmi, 
tlieiiliotofapiitol, 

tbe  powder, 

toe  officer, 

theehoC^ 


To  «ioo^^part,  past»  «to« 
IiDperf.  «Ao/. 

To  fire  a  gim« 


To  fire  a  inetoL 

To  fire  at  tome  one. 
I  have  fired  at  a  bird. 


I  bcc  9H9oUitf4Bi  i 
<  bfrOfpder) 


To  fire  a  gun  at  tome  one. 
I  have  fired  (ihot)  at  that  bird. 

I  have  fired  twice. 

I  have  fired  three  times. 
I  have  fired  several  times. 

How  many  timet  have  you  fired? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired 

at  that  bird  ? 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 

I  have  heard  a  shot. 

He  has  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol. 

We  have  heard  a  clap  of  thunder. 

The  clap  of  thunder. 


I  €5c^icf en*— fiefiioffen. 
I  64of. 

r  (Einen  Jltntenf^ttf  t^vm*.    Imp 
J      tfyxL 
j  (ünc  Slinte  loSf(^iffen*  or  ab\d^* 

L     fen*. 

r  dinen  fHfblenfd^uf  t^un*. 

<  (Sine  9ifteU  loStaffen*  or  m^t* 

t.      fen». 

2Cnf  3emanben  f^te^en*. 

34  ^^  auf  einen  Sodel  gef^offen. 

9tadi  3emanbem   mit   ber  ^linu 

t     [Riefen*. 
(Sinen  Sltntenf^uf  md)  Semanbrm 
t^un». 
I  34  ^A^c  na4  biefem  Sogel  mit  ber 
I      Slinte  9efd)offen. 

{34  ^Ci^^  jmeimal  def4o{Ten. 
34  ^cibe  imei  SUntenf4ö{T^  get^an. 
34  t^be  brei  gUntenf4ü|Te  0ett)an. 
34  ^Äbe   einige  Slintenfc^üJTe  gcs 

ti()an. 
©ie  oielmal  ^aben  ®ie  9cf4ojTcn  ? 
äßie  oielmat  i)aben  ^te  na4  biefem 

85ogel  9ef4o|Ten  ? 
34  ^fl^e  terf4icbenc  3)?al  nad)  i()m 

öef4o|Ten. 
34  ^<^be  einen  S(tntenfd)uf  gehört. 
dt  t)at  einen  $iflolenf4u0  0et)6rt. 
ISir  ^aben  einen  jDonnerf4la9  d^** 

^6vt. 
ber  ^Donnerfdjtag. 


flO 

EXERCISE. 

147. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriage  ? — I  cannot  ouy  one,  for  I 
have  not  yet  received  my  money,. — ^Must  I  go  to  the  theatre  ? — 
You  must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad  weather. — Why  do 
vou  not  go  to  my  brother  ? — It  does  not  suit  me  to  go  to  him  ; 
for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — ^Why  does  this  officer 
give  this  man  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — He  gives  him  a  stab  with 
his  sword  because  the  man  (biefer)  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the 
fist. — Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak  ? — ^The  one  who 
is  studious  begins  to  speak. — ^What  does  the  other  do  who  is  not 
so  ? — He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is  neither  able  to  write  nor 
to  read. — Does  he  not  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? — He  does  not 
.listen  to  it,  if  (See  Bule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)  I  do  not 
give  him  a  beating  (ßtottprögcl), — ^What  does  he  do  when  (»cnn) 
you  speak  to  him  ? — He  sits  behind  the  oven  without  saying  a 
word. — Where  does  that  dog  run  to  ? — It  runs  behind  the  house. 
— ^^Vhat  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating  ? — It  barked  and 
ran  behind  the  oven. — ^Why  does  your  uncle  kick  that  poor  dog? 
— Because  it  (biefer)  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — ^Why  has  your 
servant  run  away  ? — I  gave  him  a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run 
away. — Why  do  those  children  not  work? — Their  master  has 
given  them  blows  with  the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work 
(arbeiten  woOen).— Why  has  he  given  them  blows  with  the  fist? — 
Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun  ? — 
I  have  fired  three  times. — At  whom  did  you  fire  ? — I  fired  at  a 
bird  which  sat  on  a  tree. — Have  you  fired  a  gun. at  that  man  ?— ^ 
I  bave  fired  a  pistol  at.  him. — Why  have  you  fired  a  pistol  at 
him  ? — Because  he  gave  me  a  stab  with  his  sword.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

Sünf  unb  fed^iigjie  Section. 


To  cas/— past  part,  cast. 

Thou  tastest — he  casts. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one  or 

something. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that 

book? 
I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it. 


To  throw — throvm. 
Threw. 

Have  you  thrown  a  stone  into  the 

river? 
I  have  thrown  one  into  it. 


^010. 

Where  does  the  stone  lie  now  ? 
It  lies  in  the  river. 


To  draw,  to  puU, 
To  drag, 

llie  evil,  the  pain. 
Toh-tn. 

To  hurt  some  one. 
The  injury,  the  üamag%. 

7  b  cause  (Jto  do). 

To  prejudice  some  one. 
It  is  a  pity. 


SBerfcn*— geworfen.    Imperf. 
warf. 

jDu  wirfft— «r  wirft. 

C^inen  S3U(f  (^te  TCugen;  auf  3e«' 

manben  ober  @twad  werfen  *. 
^aben  @ie  einen  S3Ii(t  auf  tiefet 

SSud!)  geworfen? 
34  ^^^^  einen  fSlid  barauf  gewor^ 

fen.  (See  Obs.A.  Lesson  XXXI.) 


SBerf  en*— geworfen. 
SBarf. 

«^ben  @te  einen  @tetn  in  ben  glu^ 

geworfen? 
34   (cibe   einen  ^tnetn  geworfen. 

(Obs,  A,  Lesson  LH.) 


9tttn. 

äo  liegt  nun  ber  @tetn? 

Qt  liegt  in  bem  (im)  gluffe. 


3ie$en*.    Imperf.  ^og. 
@i)le))pen. 


bad  l^eib. 
®e^  t^ün*. 

r3emanbem  @twad  {u  Sctbe  t^un*. 
3emanbem  ein  Scib  t^un*. 
3emanbem  S36feg  t()un*. 
3emanbem  S36feö  sufugen. 
I  t«fr  @(l[)aben. 


Suffigen/  t)erurfad)en. 

3emanbem  @d)abrn  zufügen 
t  Gö  itl  @4abe. 
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Have  foa  hurt  Uiat  man? 

I  have  not  hart  him. 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man  ? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 
Does  this  hurt  you  } 
It  does  hurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  yon? 
You  have  not  hurt  me. 


«^bcn  ®tc  biefem  SRannc  (Sitoai 

iuCeibe  ^etban? 
3(b  (^abe  i(^m  9lt4tl  |u  Mht  detbaiu 
IBkirum  ^ben  Cie  biefem  Spanne 

ein  Crib  0ct^n? 
34  ^be  i(^m  nicbtl  S&fel  0rtban. 
3^^tttbal3(^nen»<^? 
di  t^ut  mir  mefi. 
«^be  i4  3(^nen  we(^  get^n? 
®ie  ^aben  mir  ni^t  we^  get^an. 


Have  I  ev^  done  you  any  harm? 

On  the  contrary. 
No,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 

done  me  good. 
I  have  never  done  harm  to  any 

one. 
To  do  good  to  any  hody. 

To  show — shown. 


«^be  i4  S^neii  it  $Bb[eö  ^tti^an^ 

3m  ©cdem^eil. 

9tein/  im  ®e9ent^ei(#  ®te  (aben  mir 

®utei  get^an  (erioiefen). 
34  i^^^  nie  3emanbem  dtwai  la 

8eib  0et^an. 
3emanbem  ®utel  tt^nn*   (erweis 

fen»). 
@noeifen*— enoiefen.    Imperf.  tvi 


To  be  good  for  the  health,  to  be  t  3tttr&g(i4  \  r.«.»  • 

®efunb     J^^^"  • 


wholesome. 
That  does  me  good. 


{^H  tf)ut  mir  toof)l 
jDie«  i^  mir  sutr&gli^. 


What  does  tn&  servant  do  with  his 
broom? 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it. 

What  does  he  wish  to  make  out  of 
this  wood  ? 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any- 
thing of  it. 


SBaö  mad}t  ber  SScbicnte  mit  feinem 

93efen? 
(Sr  (e^rl  ba$  Simmer  bamit  au^. 
SBad  toiU^  er   au6   tiefem   ^ol^e 

machen? 
Ol  tM  9li4U  tarauS  mottvn. 


To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one.    |  2Cn  Semonbem  ocrbeigc^en' 
I  pate  by  the  side  of  him.  <  34  9^^^  cm  tbm  ocrbei. 


Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of 

my  brother  ? 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him. 


@inb  @ie  an  meinem  S3rttbec  \>oxs 

beioegangen  ? 
34  bin  an  i^m  porbcidegangen. 


lb  throw  away* 
He  has  thrown  away  his.  money. 


SBcgwerfen». 
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Before, 

To  pass  before  a  place. 

To  pass  by  a  place. 

He  has  passed  before  my  house. 

1  have  passed  by  the  theatre. 
He  has  passed  before  me. 


S3  or  (dative  and  accusative;. 

SSor  einem  Orte  Vorbeigehen  *. 

%Xi  einem  £)rte  vorbeigehen*. 

@r  ifl  oor  meinem  «gx^ufe  oorbeige« 

dangen. 
34  bin  wa  Sweater  vorbeigegangen. 
C^r  ifl  vor  mir  vorbeigegangen. 


EXERCISES. 

148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have  shot  at 
'4;  twice. — Have  you  killed  it  ? — I  have  killed  it  at  the  second 
shot. — Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first  shot  ? — I  have  killed 
it  at  the  fourth. — Do  you  shoot  at  the  birds  which  you  (see)  upon 
the  houses,  or  at  those  which  you  see  in  the  gardens  ? — I  shoot 
neither  at  those  which  I  (see)  upon  the  houses,  nor  at  those  which 
I  see  in  the  gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the 
trees. — How  many  times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us  ? — They 
have  fired  at  us  several  times. — Have  they  killed  (erfd)offen)  any 
one? — They  have  killed  no  one. — Have  you  a  wish  to  shoot 
at  that  bird  ? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at  it. — Why  do  you  not 
shoot  at  those  birds  ? — I  cannot,  for  1  have  no  powder. — When 
did  the  ofiicer  fire  ? — He  fired  when  his  soldiers  fired. — How  many 
birds  have  you  shot  at? — I  have  shot  at  all  I  have  perceived, 
but  I  have  killed  none,  for  my  powder  was  not  good. 

149. 
Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  man  ? — I  have  cast  an  eye 
upon  him.—- Has  your  uncle  seen  you  ? — I  have  passed  by  the 
side  of  him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has  sore  eyes. — ^^Has 
that  man  hurt  you  ? — No,  Sir,  he  has  not  hurt  me. — What  must 
one  do  in  order  to  be  loved? — One  must  do  good  to  those  that 
have  done  us  harm. — Have  we  ever  done  you  harm  ? — No,  you 
have  on  the  contrary  done  us  good. — Do  you  do  harm  to  any 
one  ? — I  do  no  one  any  harm. — Why  have  you  hurt  these  chil- 
dren ? — I  have  not  hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt  you  ?—^ You  have 
not  hurt  me,  but  y6ur  children  (have). — ^What  have  they  done  to 
you  ? — They  dragged  me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — 
Have  they  beaten  you  ? — They  have  not  beaten  me,  for  I  ran 
away. — Is  it  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son  ? — No,  Sir,  it  is 
not  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hurt  any  one. — Have  you  drunk 
of  (von)  that  wine  ? — I  have  drunk  of  it,  and  it  has  done  me  good. 
— What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — ^I  have  placed  it  on  the 
table. — Where  does  it  lie  now  ? — It  lies  upon  the  table. — Where 
are  my  gloves  ? — They  are  lying  upon  the  chair. — Where  is  my 
stick? — They  (man)  have  thrown  it  into  the  river. — Who  has 
thrown  it  into  it  ?  (See  end  of  Lesson  X^X VI.) 
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SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

Sed^  nixo  fcd^jigjie  Section. 


To  spend  time  in  something. 

Imperf.  brought. 
What  do  you  spend  your  time  in  ? 


:^te  Sett  mit  (SvaM  sttbringen* 
Sßomit  bringen  @ie  hie  itit  ju? 


or 


Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pronoun  is  never 
used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates  to  an  indeterminate  thing. 
Instead  of  the  pronoun,  one  of  the  adverbs  hat  too  is  joined  to  the 
preposition;  thus:  baran/  for  an  bad 9  woran ^  for  an  toa^i  morauf^ 
for  auf  xoa€  i  womitf  for  mit  toai/  &c.  (See  Obs,  B,  and  C,  Lesson 
LIV.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.         I  3<^  bringe  bie  itit  mit  Stubiren  ^u. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in  ?      I  SBomit  ^t  et  hit  iiit  gttgebrad^t  ? 


To  miss,  to  fail  \  JBerfeJlem  öerabf&umen. 

f  jDer  JCaufmann  ^at  bad  ®etb  ^u 
The  merchant  has  failed  to  bnng  J      bringen  oerabfdumt  (oerfeJU). 
the  money.  |  ^er   Kaufmann    ^at    t>erabf&ttmt 

L     (üerfe^(t)  bad  ®etb  gu  bringen. 


You  nave  missed  your  turn. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to 
this  morning. 

The  turn. 


me 


@ie  ^abcn  3^re  Steige  üerfe^It. 
@ie  ^aben  üerfe^U/  biefen  fDlorgen 

iu  mir  ill  (ommen. 
bte  fRzi^i. 


.  To  hear. 
To  hear  of  some  one. 
Have  you  heard  of  my  friend  ? 

I  have  heard  of  him. 
Of  whom  have  you  heard  ? 
Have  you  heard  nothing  new  ? 
I  hear  that  your  father  has  arrived. 


^bren. 

.fßon  Semanbem  ^bren. 

^aben  @te  t>on  meinem  S^eunbe 

gc^brt? 
3d)  i)aU  t>on  i^m  ge^brt. 
SSon  n^em  ^aben  ®te  ge^brt  ? 
^aben  @te  nid)td  9teued  ge^brt  ? 
^d)  ^6re#  bap  3^r  93ater  angefom^: 

men  ift. 


To  assure.  |S3erftd^ern  (governs  the  dat.). 

Obs.  The  verb  t>erfid^crn  requires  the  dative  of  the  person,  when  fol- 
io wed  by  the  conjunction  Hft  expressed  ot  xxudi^T^Xo^^  \  ti'Owcr«rÄ&*>^ 
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takes  the  accusative  of  the  person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thinj;,  or  the 
dative  of  the  person,  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing.  (See  Appendix. 
Verbs  governing  the  Genitive,  pp.  462,  463.) 


I  assure  you  of  my  assistance. 


''b  htqtpen — htqipmied. 


7b  happen^  to  meet  with. 

The  fortune,  happiness, 

the  misfortune, 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  misfor- 
tune. 
I  have  met  with  your  brother. 


Are  there  many  horses  in  this 
village? 

There. 
There  is  not  a  single  good  horse 
there. 

The  village, 
single. 


Are  there  many  learned  men  in 

France  ? 
There  are  a  good  many  there. 
There  are  no  apples  this  year. 


3(^   )oeritd)er(;  &ii  meines   IBci« 

ftanbcö. 
34  oerflc^re  S()nen  meinen  f8tu 

flanb. 


©efc^e^en  * — 0ef(|)e^)en.  {Obs. 
A,  Lesson  XLVII.)    Jmperf. 

SBibecfa^ren*— »iberfa??rcn, 
Imperf.  »ibcrfu^r. 

S3egegnen  (has  fe^n  *  for  its  aux- 
iliary). 

hai  mud  i 

bag  Unglü^.  * 

di  i)l  ein  grcfeS  Unglüct  gefc^e^en. 
Qi  ift  i^m  ein  gcof eg  Unglficf  be« 

gegnet  (wiberfa^ren). 
3c^  bin  2^vem  93ruber  begegnet. 


®xbt   eg  oiel    $ferbe   in    biefem 
2)orfe  ? 

^afelbfl  or  ba. 

@d  gibt  (ein  ein^tgcd  guteg  $fetb 

bofelbft. 
hai  jDorf  $ 
einjig. 


®iht  ed  oiet  ®elef)rte  in  gran!« 

reid)  ? 
@6  gibt  fet;r  oiete  ba. 
@d  gibt  leine  2Cepfet  biefe«  Sa^r. 


• 

7b  be  qfusOp  to  be  good. 

S^augen. 

To  be  good  for  something. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 

3u  (SUoa^  taugen* 
äB05U  taugt  bod  ?  {Obs.  C 
LIV.  and  Rule  above.) 

It  is  good  for  nothing. 
The  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
the  fault,  the  defect, 

&i  taugt  SU  9ltd)t<. 
ber  Slcugenic^tS  i 
ber  S' ^ter. 

iiCsson 
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IS  the  stuffwhich  you  have  bought  i  3ft  bet  ^eug/ ben  @ie  oefauft  ^äbetij 
good?  I      0Üt. 

No,  it  is  good  for  nothing  )  9{ein, «  taugt  Sli^t«; 

No,  It  18  worth  Dothing.  J  ^       -> 


EXERCISES. 

150. 

2  do  not  see  my  gloves ;  where  are  they  ? — They  are  lying  in 
the  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it  ? — Your  servant,  because 
they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. — What  have  you  done 
with  your  money  ? —  1  have  bought  a  house  with  it  (bamit). — 
What  has  the  joiner  done  with  that  wood  ? — He  has  made  a  table 
And  two  chairs  of  it. — What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth 
which  you  gave  him  ? — He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (für  with 
the  accus.)  your  children  and  mine. — What  has  the  baker  done 
with  the  flour  which  you  sold  him  ? — He  has  made  bread  of  it 
for  you  and  me. — Have  the  horses  been  found? — They  have  been 
found. — Where  have  they  been  found  ? — They  have  been  found 
behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  (Lesson  LII.)  of  the  river. — 
Have  you  been  seen  by  anybody  ? — I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. 
— Have  you  passed  by  anybody  ? — I  passed  by  the  side  of  you, 
and  you  did  not  see  me. — Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you  ? 
— No  one  has  passed  by  the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XLIX.)  any  one  ? — I  do  expect  my 
cousin,  the  officer.-^Have  you  not  seen  him  ? — I  have  seen  him 
this  morning  ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. — What  does  this 
young  man  wait  for(06f.  C,  Lesson  LIV.  and  Rule,  page  223)? 
— He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou  waiting  for  anything  ? — I  am 
waiting  for  my  book. — Is  this  young  man  waiting  for  his  money  ? 
— He  is  waiting  for  it. — Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage)  here 
(^ier  »orbei)  ? — He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — 
Has  he  not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  ? — He  has  passed 
there  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What  do  you  spend  your  time 
in  ? — I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  brother 
spend  his  time  in  ? — He  spends  his  time  in  reading  and  playing. 
— Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working  ? — He  is  a  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  ;  he  spends  his  time  in  drinking  and  playing. — 
What  did  you  spend  your  time  in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin  ?— 
When  I  was  at  Berlin,  I  spent  my  time  in  studying,  and  riding 
on  horseback  ? — What  do  your  children  spend*  their  time  in  ?— 
They  spend  their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you 
owe  me  ? — I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  our  bailiff  has  failed  to  brin^ 
me  my  money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  .YJ\X\io\3Ä.\sv^\ — ^^\x 
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failed  to  come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that  we  have  breakfasted  without 
you. — Has  the  merchant  brought  you  the  stuff  which  you  bought 
at  his  house  (bei  if)tn)  ? — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  me. — Has  he 
sold  it  you  on  credit  ? — He  has  sold  it  me,  on  the  contrary,  for 
cash.^Do  you  know  those  men  ? — I.  do  not  know  them  ;  but  I 
think  that  they  (ed)  are  good-for-nothing  fellows,  for  they  spend 
their  time  in  playing. — ^Why  did  you  fail  to  come  to  my  father 
this  morning  ? — The  tailor  did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he 
promised  me,  so  that  I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  one, 
for  I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning.—^Have  you  not  heard  of 
the  officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  him. 
— Have  you  heard  of  my  brothers  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  them. 
— Of  whom  has  your  cousin  heard  ? — He  has  heard  of  a  man  to 
whom  a  misfortune  has  happened. — ^Why  have  your  scholars  not 
done  (demad)t)  the  exercises  ? — I  assure  you  that  they  have  done 
them. — What  have  you  done  with  my  book  ? — I  assure  you  that 
I  have  npt  seen  it. — Have  you  had  my  knives  ? — I  assure  you 
that  I  have  not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already  t — 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. — ^Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ? — I  can- 
not wait,  for  I  have  long  letters  to  write. — What  have  you  heard 
new  ? — I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has  the  king  assured  you  of 
his  assistance? — He  has  assured  me  of  it  (bejfen/  Obs,  Lesson 
XVIII.) — What  has  happened  to  you  ? — A  great  misfortune  has 
happened  to  me. — ^What  ? — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy, 
who  has  given  me  a  blow  with  his  stick.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  LESSON, 

Sieben  unb  fedt)xi9)le  Section. 


How  long  is  it  since  ? 
It  is  long  since. 


SQSte  tange  ifl  c^  fd)on/  bap? 
!  <Sg  ifl  fd)on  lange^  baß. 


Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted  ? 

It  is  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time) 
since  I  breakfasted. 

It  is  a  great*while  since  I  break- 
fasted. 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago. 


Sft  eg  fc^on  lanQt,  baf  @te  ^t\vü^ 

ftöcet  ^aben  ? 
@6^ifl  noc^  md)t  lange/  baf  id)  ge« 

früt)jlücEt  ^abc. 
@§  ijl  id)on  fe^r  lange/  bdf  id)  ge:^ 

frü^flücft  ^dbe. 
3ci^  ^abe  oor  einer  ©tunbe  gefrö^^s 


jlücEt. 

Obs,  A,  In  speaking  of  time  the  word  ©tunbe/  hour  \  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  not  the  word  U^t/  which  signifies  watch. 


Two  hours  ago. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him  ? 

How  long  is  it  since  you    saw 

him? 
I  saw  him  a  year  ago. 

Two  years  ago. 

An  hour  and  a  half  ago. 

Two  hours  and  a  half  ago. 


SSor  jwei  ©tunben. 

Sft  eg  fd)on  lange/  ha^  ^it  i^n  ge^ 
fe^en  ^aben  ? 

SSie  lange  ijl  eg/  ha^  @ie  t^n  ge« 
feigen  ^aben? 

2d)  ^abe  i^n  ))or  einem  Sa^re  ge- 
legen. 

S3or  iwci  Sauren. 

S3or  anbert^atb  @tunben. 

SSor  britti^alb  ©tunben. 


Is  it  long  since  you  came  to  France? 
Have  you  been  long  in  France  i 


3{l   eg   f^on  lange/  baf  Bit  in 

granfreid)  jinb  ? 
f  ©tnb  ©ic  fd)on  lange  in  granf^ 
reid)? 

He  has  been  in  Paris  these  three    r  f  ^'^^jl  f^tt  brei  Sauren  in  ?)arig. 
years.  1  t  @t  ijl  fc^on  breiSa^rc  in  ^arig. 

How  long  is  it  since  ne  was  here  ?  I  SSie  lange  ifl  eg/  ba^  er  ^ier  tt>ar  ? 
He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.  I  @r  wat  oor  mv^t^n  Sagen  ^ier. 


It  is  but  a  year  since.  |  @g  ijl  erjl  ein  3a$r/  baf. 

Obs.  B.  But  is  translated  by  nur  (Lesson  XXI.)  when  it  relates  to  a 
quantity,  and  by  erjl  when  to  time. 


^  jDie  (Stunbe/  the  hour,  is  a  feminine  noun,  «ad\iaA  uVn.  V^i^  ^^tsxt^ 

a2 
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It  18  more  thao  a  year  since. 
It  is  hardly  six  months  since. 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since. 
It  is  almost  a  year  since. 
1  have  been  living  here  these  two 


@ö  {{I  linger  aid  ein  2a^v,  ha%. 
(So  ftnb  laum  fed^d  donate/  ha%. 
Qi  ftnb  ttngef&()r  sn>et  3a^re/  baf. 
di  if  balb  ein  3a(^r#  baf. 
1 30^  tüc^nt  feit  ^wd  3a^ren  ^. 


years. 

The  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  when  in  its  duration,  is  in  Ger- 
man expressed  by  the  present  tense. 


Howlonghave  you  had  that  horse? 
I  have  already  had  it  these  Rve 

years. 
It  is    already  more   than    three 

months  since. 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year. 


t  9Bie  lange  ^aben  Bie  hai  ^ferb  ? 
t  3d)  ^abe  ti  fc^on  fünf  Sa^re. 

6$  ftnb  fd^on  me^r  aH  brei  ^emUi 

baf. 
3ci^  ^abe  i^n  in  einem  Sabre  ni^c 

gefe^en. 


Soon,  almost, 
A  few  hours  ago. 
Half  an  hour  ago. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 


ffialb. 

S3or  einigen  ©tunben. 
S3or  einer  falben  @tunbe. 
SSor  einer  SSiertelftunbe. 


I  have  seen  him  more  than  twenty 

times. 
Jdore  than  a  hundred  times. 


3c^  f)aU  i()n  me^r  ali  ^manjigmal 

gefe^en. 
^ti)t  aH  t)unbertmal. 


Since, 

How  long? 
liovf  long  has  he  been  here  ? 
These  three  days. 
This  month. 


©cit  (a preposition  governing  the 
dative). 

t  ^tit  wann? 
t  ©eit  wann  ift  er  ^ler  ? 
t  ©eit  brei  Sagen, 
t  ©eit  einem  SD^onate. 


To  cost. 


Jtof^en  (is  an  impersonal  verb 
governing  the  dative  of  the 
person). 

SBiettiel  foftet  S^nen  biefeS  95ud)  ? 


How  mucn  does  this  book  cost 
you? 

it  costs  me  three  crowns  and  a    f  ^^  ^'l'^  "^'^  mert^alb  Scaler. 
I^^jf  <  ßö  foftet  mir  brei  unb  einen  ^al« 

V.      ben  Äbaler. 

r^k\tt  Jlifrf)  foftet  \\)ra   ad^t^alb 

Tliis  table  costs  him  seven  flo-    I       @u(ben. 

rins  and  a  half.  j  JDiefer  Sifd)  fcjlct  if)m  fieben  unb 

L     einen  falben  ©ulben. 
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Obs,  C.  The  adjective  i)albf  half,  is  declined  when  betoie  a  ubstan« 
tive ;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fractional  numbers,  as  anbert^alb#  one 
and  a  half,  compounded  of  anber/  other»  and  ^atb/  half;  brittfialb/  two 
and  a  half,  compounded  of  ber  brttte^  the  third,  and  ^albt  half,  (See 
Appendix,  Obs,  A,  p.  447) 


To  purchase  {to  buy). 
What  have  you  purchased  to-day  ? 
I  have  purchased  three  pair  of 

shoes,  and  two  pair  of  boots. 
Have  you  purchased  anything  to- 


Sinf  aufen. 

3Ba6  ^aben  @te  ^eute  eingefauft? 

34  ^abe  bret  >paar  @d)ube  unbjtvei 

$aar  @tiefel  eingefaufr. 
«&aben@ie  $eute@tn>ad  eingefauft? 


day? 

Obs.  D.  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and  quantities,  as  well  as 
the  word  !0lann#  man,  meaning  a  soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plural, 
when  preceded  by  a  noun  of  number.  (See  Appendix,  Obs,  D. 
p.  444.) 


My    father  has    bought    twenty 

pounds  of  sugar. 
Three  quires  of  paper. 
A  regiment  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  pound  (weight). 

the  dozen, 

the  pair, 
the  quire  of  paper, 
the  foot  (measure), 

the  inch, 

the  regiment, 

the  ring, 

the  picture. 


fOlein  SSater  $at  awanatg  $funb 

Sucfer  gefauft. 
X)rcia5uc^9)apier. 
@in  diegiment  9on  taufenb  fDlann. 
bad  $funb  5 
t>a^  i)u^enb  i 
bai  $aar  i 
t>a^  Sßud)  papier  i 
ber  guf  /  bee  Bd^ut)  i 
bee  3oU  i 
bag  SHegiment  9 
ber  9iing  i 
bad  (^em&lbe. 


EXERCISES. 
153. 
Have  you  ever  been  in  this  village  ? — I  have  several  times 
been  there. — Are  there  good  horses  in  it  ?— There  is  not  a  single 
one  in  it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country  ?-r-I  have  been 
there  once. — Are  there  many  learned  men  there  ? — There  are 
many  there,  but  they  spend  their  time  in  reading. — Are  there 
many  studious  children  in  that  village  ? — There  are  some,  but 
there  are  also  others  who  will  not  study. — Are  the  peasants  of 
this  village  able  to  read  and  write  ? — Some  are  able  to  read, 
others  to  write  and  not  to  read,  and  many  both  to  read  and  to 
write ;  there  are  a  few  who  are  neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. 
— Have  you  done  the  exercises  ? — ^We  have  done  them. — ^Are 
there  any  faults  in  them  ? — There  are  no  faults  in  them^  Cot  ^^ 
have  been  very  assiduous. — Has  your  Mend  ttiaxv^  OoÄÄxexw'V — 
He  has  only  one,  bat  who  is  a  good-for-noOQixi^  ifÄo^^^^'t^^ 
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mW  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his  time  ? — He  spends 
iiis  time  in  playing  and  running. — Why  does  his  father  not  pun- 
ish him  ? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish  him. — ^What  have 
you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought  ? — I  have  thrown  it 
away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing. — Have  you  thrown  away  your 
apples  ? — I  tasted  (them),  and  found  them  very  good,  so  that  I 
have  eaten  them. 

154, 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris  ? — These  four  years. — Has  your 
brother  been  long  in  London? — He  has  been  there  these  ten 
years. — Is  it  long  since  you  dined  ? — It  is  long  since  I  dined, 
but  not  long  since  I  supped. — How  long  is  it  since  you  supped  ? 
— It  is  two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it  long  since  you  received  a 
letter  from  your  father  ? — It  is  not  long  since  I  received  one. — 
How  long  is  it  since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who 
is  in  Germany  ? — It  is  three  months  since  I  received  one. — Is  it 
long  since  you  spoke  to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money  ? 
— It  is  not  long  since  I  spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  parents  ? — It  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  them. — Has  the 
son  of  my  friend  been  living  long  in  your  house  ? — He  has  been 
living  there  a  fortnight  (üiccjc^n  Sage). — How  long  have  you  had 
these  books  ? — I  have  had  tnem  these  three  months. — How  long 
is  it  since  your  cousin  set  out  ? — It  is  more  than  a  month  since 
he  set  out.— What  is  become  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so 
well  ? — I  do  not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great 
while  since  I  saw  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  officer 
who  gave  your  friend  a  stab  with  his  sword  ? — It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  I  heard  of  him. — How  long  have  you  been  learning 
German  ? — I  have  been  learning  it  only  these  three  months. — 
Are  you  already  able  to  speak  it  ? — You  see  that  I  am  beginning 
to  speak  it. — Have  the  children  of  the  French  noblemen  been 
learning  it  long  ? — They  have  been  learning  it  these  five  years, 
and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak. — Why  can  they  not  speak 
it  ? — They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they  are  learning  it  badly. — 
Why  do  they  not  learn  it  well  ? — They  have  not  a  good  master, 
90  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 

155. 
Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  German 
with  (bet)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it  ? — I  have  not 
seen  him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it  since  that  child  ate  ? 
— ^It  ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XLIX.  Note  4,)  ago, — How  long 
is  it  since  those  children  drank  ? — They  drank  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago. — How  long  has  your  friend  been  in  Spain  ? — He  has 
been  there  this  month. — How  often  have  you  seen  the  king  ? — I 
saw  him  more  than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did 
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you  meet  my  brother  ? — I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago.— Where  did 
you  meet  him  ? — In  (auf)  the  great  square  (|)(a6)  before  the 
theatre.^~Did  he  do  you  any  harm  ? — He  did  me  no  harm,  for  he 
is  a  very  good  boy. —  Has  your  son  long  been  able  to  read  ?-— These 
two  days  only. — With  (bei)  whom  has  he  learnt  it? — He  has 
learnt  it  with  (bei)  the  German  tutor. — How  long  have  you  been 
spending  your  time  in  studying  ? — Nearly  these  twenty  years. — 
Have  you  purchased  anything  to-day  ? — I  have  purchased  some- 
thing.— What  have  you  bought  ? — I  have  bought  three  casks  of 
wine  and  thirty  pounds  of  sugar. — Have  you  not  bought  any 
stockings  ? — I  have  bought  nine  pair  of  them. — Have  you  also 
bought  handkerchiefs  ? — I  have  bought  two  dozen  of  them. — Why 
have  you  not  bought  gold  rings  ? — I  could  not  buy  anything 
more,  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  there  many  soldiers,  in 
your  country? — There  is  a  regiment  of  three  thousand  men  there. 
— How  long  have  I  kept  your  cousin's  money  ? — You  have  kept 
it  almost  a  year.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON 

2Cd^t  unb  fwJjjigjie  Section* 


Just  now. 
I  have  just  seen  your  brother. 

He  has  just  written. 

The  men  have  just  arrived. 


fe^en. 
@r  i)at  fo  eben  gefdirieben. 
>Dte  Seute  ftnb  fo  eben  angef ommeti. 


7b  spend  money.    ■ 
How  much  have  you  spent  to-day? 

To  spend  {to  eat,  to  consume). 

What  am  I  to  pay  ? 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the 

inn? 
He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to 

live  upon. 

To  squander,  to  dissipate, 
to  lavish. 

He  has  squandered  all  his  wealth. 

The  landlord,  the  innkeeper, 
the  wealth,  the  fortune, 
entire,  whole. 


2Cuö0cben*, 

SBiemel  ^aben  @ie  hutc  au^Gcge^ 
ben? 

S^erje^ren. 

t  SBag  ^abc  id)  \)cr5c^rt  ? 

taöicDiel  f)at  er  bei  bem  Sßirtl? 

»crjc^rt  ? 
t  @t  bot  ben  ^onat  funfjig  Z^aUv 

ju  »erje^rcn. . 

2Serfd)n>enben. 

@r  ^at  fein  gängeS  SSermbgcn  mu 

fcbwenbet. 
ber  SBirt^  5 
bag  SSermbgen  5 
Qanj. 


What  countryman  are  you  ? 

From  Venice. 
From  London. 
I  am  from  Dresden. 


r  t  SBo^er  |inb  <Sie  ?    2Bo  |inb  (Sie 

{      ^er? 

^  SBa«  für  ein  Sanbömann  *  finb  ©ie? 

I  Q3on  (aus)  SSenebig. 

I  ^on  (aus)  Sonbon. 

I  3cl)  bin  oud  Bresben. 


*  The  plural  of  ber  ßanbömann/  the  countryman,  one  of  the  same 
country,  is  CanbSleute.  Its  feminine  is  SanbSm&nninn/  countrywoman» 
a  Woman  of  the  same  country.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
ber  Sanbmann^  the  countryman,  farmer,  rostic,  the  plural  of  which  is 
^anbleute. 
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Obs,  A.  The  syllable  er  is  the  charactenstxc  termination  of  the  mas« 
culine  gender  ^  and  signifies  the  person  that  performs  or  is  accustomed 
to  perform  the  thing  expressed  by  the  verb,  lliis  syllable,  joined  to 
the  name  of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  denoting  the  man 
born  in  such  a  town  or  country.    £x. 


He  is  a  saddler, 
a  baker, 
a  locksmith, 
the  lock, 
the  saddle» 
the  key. 
He  is  from  Berlin. 
Are  yon  an  Englishman? 


Whence  do  you  come  ? 
I  come  from  Paris. 


To  serve,  to  wait  upon. 

To  serve  some  one,  or  to  wait 

upon  some  one. 
To  be  in  one's  service. 

Has  he  been  in  your  service  ? 

Does  he  serve  you  well  ? 

He  serves  me  very  well. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use), 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  like  it. 

It  will  not  do  for  me. 


To  spoil. 


Thou  epoilest — he  spoils. 


(Sr  tfl  ein  @attlcr  9 

ein  asdder  •  $ 

ein  ©c^lcffer  i 

bal  @<^lof  i 

ber  @attel  i 

ber  ®d)lüffel. 

f  @c  ift  ein  Sertincr. 

®inb  @ie  ein  (Sngl&nbei  f 


{äBo^ec  f  ommen  &t  ? 
SBo  f ommen  ®ie  $er? 
I  3c^  (omme  t>on  f)aril. 


{ 


} 


iDtenen  (governs  the  dative;. 
S3ebietten  (governs  the  accusat- 
ive). 
Semanbem  bienen. 

93ei  3emanbem  bienen. 

^at  er  bei  3^nen  gebient? 

SSebient  er  ©ie^ut? 

@c  bebient  mid)  fe^r  gut. 

t  2)a$  bien^  2U  9lic^t«. 

f  JCann  id^  S^nen  hamit  bienen  ? 

t  jDamit  i{t  mir  nid^t  gebient. 


f 


SSerberben*  (verb  act. and  neut. 
irreg.). 

]   3u  @d)anbcn  madden  (a  vulgar 
L      expression). 

I  2)u  ©erbirbft/  er  oerbirbt.  (Imperf. 
I      oerbarb.) 


^  This  is  the  reason  why  most  substantives  of  this  termination  are  of 
the  masculine  gender.  (See  my  Treatise  en  the  gender  of  substantives 
m  ••  Inimductory  Book  to  the  Method." 

3  Derived  from  bacten,  to  bake. 
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You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  be  spoiled  my  hat  ? 
To  damage. 

That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

Most  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 


©te  i)aUn  mein  5Budb  üerberbt. 
fBlcin  ^d)  ijl  oerborben  Ciu  ©d^n» 

ben  gemaci't). 
^at  er  meinen  ^ut  tjerberbt  (j« 

©d)anben  Qimad)t)  ? 
S5cfd)äbt9en. 


iDiefer  »^ut  ftc^t  3^nen  gut, 
Iffiie  fle^t  mir  biefer  ^ut? 
@r  fle()t  S^nen  nic^t  gut. 
2CUerliebfl  *. 
SQSunberfd)5n. 


To  dress,  to  fit,  to  sit  well,       \  bleiben. 

Obs.  B.  The  verb  f  leiben^  when  it  signifies  to  fit,  to  sit  well,  is  neu- 
ter, and  governs  the  dative ;  but  when  it  means  to  dress,  to  clothe,  it  is 
active  and  governs  the  accusative. 


That  hat  fits  you  admirably,  well. 

That  coat  fits  him. 

My  father  clothes  me. 

God  clothes  the  poor. 

The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 

How  was  the  child  dressed  ? 

It  was  dressed  in  green. 


jDtefer  «&ut  fteibet  3^nen  allerltebft. 

liefer  diod  f  leibet  i^m  gut. 

fO^ein  SSater  fleibet  mic^. 

®ott  fteibet  bie  2Crmen. 

>Der  fO^ann  mit  bcm  blauen  JCleibe. 

fO&ie  toav  ba^  ^tnb  gefleibet  ? 

t  @8  war  grün  gefleibet. 


How  large  ? 

Of  what  size  ? 
How  high  ?  of  what  height  ? 
How  deep  ?  of  what  depth  ? 
Of  what  height  is  his  house  ? 
It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 


I  SBie  QVO%  ? 

Sßie  ^od)  ? 
SBie  tief? 

SQSie  ^od)  ift  fein  ^au§  ? 
@S  ifl  ungef&^r  breipig  gu0  ^o(^. 
(Lesson  LXVII.  Obs.  D.) 


True. 

Is  it  true  that  his  house  has  been 

burnt? 
It  is  true. 

Is  it  not  ?  (meaning,  Is  it  not  true  ?) 
The  philosopher. 


SBa^r. 

3il  eg  wai)Vi  H^  fein  «ßaus  abge^ 

brannt  ift  ? 
m  ift  m^v  ? 
1 9^td)t  wa^r  ? 
ber  SBeltweife/  ber  9)iUofop^  (gen. 

en.). 


*  2CUer  is  the  genitive  plural  of  the  word  all,  all.     It  is  sometime:! 
thus  joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  it  more  strength. 
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EXERCISES. 

156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you  ? — He  is  a  learned 
man. — What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought  ? — He  has  brought 
the  boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. — Who  are  the  men 
that  have  just  arrived? — They  are  philosophers. — Of  what  country 
are  they  ? — They  are  from  London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has 
just  started  ? — He  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away 
(ocrfd)tt)cn'oet)  all  his  fortune  in  France. — What  countryman  are 
you  ? — I  am  a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — Wilt  thou 
go  for  the  locksmith  ? — Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith  ? — He 
(berfcltc)  must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one  belonging 
to  my  room  (ben  mcineS  ^immerö). — Where  did  your  uncle  dine 
yesterday  ? — He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's. — How  much  did  he 
spend  ? — He  spent  three  florins. — How  much  has  he  a  month  to 
live  upon  ? — He  has  two  hundred  florins  a  month  to  live  upon. 
— Must  I  go  for  the  saddler  ? — You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must 
mend  the  saddle. — Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market? — I 
have  seen  a  good  many  people  there. — How  were  they  dressed  ? 
— Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in  yellow,  and 
several  in  red. 

157. 
Who  are  those  men  ? — The  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey  is  my 
neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  physician,  whose 
son  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a  stick. — Who  is  the 
man  with  the  green  coat  ?i — He  is  one  of  my  relations. — Are  you 
from  Berlin  ? — No,  I  am  from  Dresden. — How  much  money  have 
your  children  spent  to  day  ? — They  have  spent  but  little  ;  they 
have  spent  but  one  florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  ? — He 
does  serve  me  well ;  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing 
to  take  this  servant  ? — I  am  willing  to  take  him,  if  he  will  serve 
me. — Can  I  take  this  servant  ? — You  can  take  him,  for  he  has 
served  me  very  well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first)  served  you  ? 
— It  is  but  two  months  since. — Has  he  served  you  long? — He 
has  served  me  (for)  six  years. — How  much  did  you  give  him  a 
year  (beS  Sö()re6)  ? — I  gave  him  five  hundred  francs  without  cloth- 
ing him. — Did  he  board  (a§)  with  (bei)  you  ? — He  did  board  with 
me. — What  did  you  give  him  to  eat  ? — I  gave  him  whatever  (oon 
2Cttem/  n?a§)  I  ate. — Were  you  pleased  with  him  ? — I  was  much 
(fet)r)  pleased  with  him.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

5Keun  unb  fc^^jigjle  Section. 


To  trust  with. 

To  entrust,  to  confide,  to  commit  in 
confidence. 

I  trust  you  with  my  money. 
He  has  trusted  me  with  his  money. 
I  entrust  you  with  a  secret. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one. 


The  secret. 
To  keep  anything  secret. 

I  have  kept  it  secret. 

Secret  (adjective). 


To  pity. 

With  all  my  heart. 

Do  you  pity  that  man  ? 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart. 


To  offer — offered. 


I  offer  it  you. 


For. 


2Cnoertrauen. 
SSertrauen. 

3ci^  vertraue  3^nen  mein  ®elb  atu 
@r  \)at  mir  fein  @elb  ant>ertraut. 
^6)  oertraue  3^nen  ein  ©e^etmmft 
t  ^id)  Semantem  »ertrauem 


bag  ©c^etmntf  (plur.  e  ^). 
Qtwa^  geheim  galten. 

Imperf.  ^ielt. 
^6)  t)aht  eS  Qt^tim  gehalten. 
(3ct)tim. 


Beilagen. 

t  S3on  Qanjem  .^erjen. 

S3e!lagen  @ie  biefen  ^O^ann? 

3d)  beflage  i^n  t>on  gansem  ^erjen. 


TCnbieten*— angeboten. 
Imperf.  bot. 

Z^  biete  eg  3^nen  an. 


gär  (a  preposition  governing  tlie 
accusative). 


r  ©orge  für  etwa«  tragen  ♦. 


To  take  care  of  something.  ,   ^         .    ^, . 

I  et»a«  m  Tid)t  nehmen  *. 

Masc.  Neut. 

To  take  care  of  it.      |     ^"^^  f '^""^St  feipn     1   j^„       ^^  ^^^ 

'.     SDafur  loraen  J 


I'o  take  care  of  the  hat. 


Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes  ? 
I  do  take  care  of  them. 


^en  «g)ut  in  Tidjt  nehmen  '*. 

Imperf.  nabm. 
«rie^men  @ie  S^re  Äteiber  in  Kd^t  ? 
t  3d)  ne^me  fie  in  2Cd)t. 


^  Neuter  nouns  terminating  in  nif  /  add  e  to  all  cases  of  the  pluraL 
without  softening  the  radical  vowel.     (See  "  Introductory  Book.") 
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Obs,  A,  There  are  in  German  many  substantives,  adverbs,  and 
other  words  and  expressions  which  form  one  signification  with  the  verb, 
as;  au^toenbig  lernen/  to  learn  by  heart ^;  gern  effen*/  to  like  to  eat 
(Lesson  LVI.);  fd^ulbtg  fe^n*/  to  owe  (Lesson  XLIX.)>  &c.  These  are 
placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson  XXVIL),  but  are 
never  joined  to  the  verb. 

Will  you  take  care  of  my  horse  ?  |  ®^"«"  ®^f  ^^^  .«""  ^^'^^  f^'^Ö^"  ^ 

'1  SBoUen  @ie  mein  |5ferb  beforgen » ? 

I  will  take  care  of  it.  (  ^^  »ill  bafür  forgen 

I  Sc9  toiU  ci  beforgen. 
To  take  care.  |  borgen/  beforgen. 


The  merchant  of  Hamburgh.         |  2)er  »hamburger  Kaufmann. 

Obs.  B,  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  generally  expressed  by 
an  adjective.  This  is  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  er  to  the  name, 
and  is  indeclinable.    Ex. 

Singular,  Plural, 

{NoM.    ber  geipjigec  ©tubent    — bie  "1 
Gen.     bed  Seipjigec  ©tubenten— bet    I     ßeipjiger 
Dat.    Um  gcipjigcr  @tubenten— ben    (   ©tubenten. 
Ace.      ben  geipjigec  ©tubenten— bie  J 


The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London, 
the  citizen  of  Paris, 
the  beer  of  Strasburg, 


ber  Sonboner  SSürger  5 
ber  ^arifer  S3ürger5 
bad  Stradburger  S3ier. 


EXERCISES. 
158. 
Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country  ? — There  are  as 
many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? — Tt  fits  you 
very  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  brother? — It  fits  him 
admirably. — Is  your  brother  as  tall  (grof)  as  you  ? — He  is  taller 
than  I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is 
five  feet,  four  inches  high. — How  high  is  the  house  of  our  land- 
lord ? — It  is  sixty  feet  high. — Is  your  well  deep  ? — Yes,  Sir,  for 
it  is  fifty  feet  deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your 
father's  service  ?^-They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more 
than  three  years. — Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris  ? — He  has 
been  there  nearly  six  years. — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? — No- 

^  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  constructiou  l&  xsaX 
altogether  unusual  in  English. 
-  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  the  \)eat. 
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body  has  spoiled  it,  for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were  in  want  of 
it. — Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  has  arrived  ? — I  assure  you  that  he 
has  arrived. — Is  it  true  that  the  king  has  assured  you  of  his 
assistance  ? — I  assure  you  that  it  is  true. — Is  it  true  that  the  six 
thousand  men  whom  we  were  expecting  have  arrived  ? — I  have 
heard  so. — Will  you  dine  with  us  ? — I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for 
I  have  just  eaten. — Will  your  brother  drink  a  glass  (of)  wine  ? — 
He  cannot  drink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  just  drunk. — Do  you 
throw  away  your  hat? — I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits  me 
admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  ? — He  does  not  sell 
it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many  learned  men 
in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (nid^t  tDai)v)  ?  asked  Cuvier  a  man  from 
Berlin  (bcr  SScrliner).  Not  so  many  as  when  you  were  there, 
answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

159. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him,  because  he  has 
trusted  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh  with  his  money,  and  the  man 
(bicfer)  will  not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust  this  citizen  with 
anything  ? — I  do  not  trust  him  with  anything. — Has  he  already 
kept  anything  from  you  (S^ncn  dttoa^  behalten)  ? — I  have  never 
trusted  him  with  anything,  so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything 
from  me. — Will  you  trust  my  father  with  your  money  ? — I  will 
trust  him  with  it. — ^What  secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with  ? 
— I  cannot  entrust  you  with  that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me, 
for  he  has  desired  (bitten  ♦)  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom  do  you 
entrust  with  your  secrets  ? — I  entrust  nobody  with  them,  so  that 
nobody  knows  them. — Has  your  brother  been  rewarded  ? — He 
has,  on  the  contrary,  been  punished ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep  it 
secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — What  has  happened  to  him  ? — I 
will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to  him,  if  you  promise  me  to 
keep  it  secret.— Do  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret  ? — I  pro- 
mise you,  for  I  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTIETH  LESSON 

@teb}ig{ie  Section« 


Bach  man. 
Each  chUd 
Every  one. 
The  whole  world. 


3eber  ^enfdl>. 
Sebe«  Äinb. 
3ebermann. 


Obs.  A.  Scbermann  adds  €  in  the  genitive,  and  remains  invariable  in 
the  other  cases,  thus : 

/NoM.  2lebermann. 
Gen.  ScbermannS. 
Dat.  Siebermann. 
Ace.  3ebermann. 


Every  one,  every  body. 


.Eoeyy  MtTt^  (meaning  all).  |  ^Clleg. 

Obs.  B,  %{Xzi,  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the  neuter  gender, 
and  written  with  a  capital  letter.     Ex. 


He  knows  every  thing. 

I  have  seen  all. 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing. 


@r  !ann  2CUe$. 

2d)  ^abe  Med  gefe^en. 

t  @c  ifl  3U  TCdem  ju  gebraudien. 


Ohs,  C.    %aniß  whole,  enture,  is  used  with  the  article,  but  alt/  all,  is 
never  used  with  it. 


The  whole  town. 
The  whole  society. 
His  whole  wealth. 
All  his  fortune. 


I  »Die  ganje  @tabt 
I  SDic  ganjc  ©cfcfffd^ft. 

j-  @ein  ganac«  85erm5öen. 


The  walk  (meaning  the  place  to 

walk  in), 
the  concert, 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking). 
There  were  many  people  in  the 

walk  (at  the  concert). 


ber  ©pasterplal  5 

ha^  Concert  $ 
ber  Spaziergang. 

@d  waren  mel  Seute  auf  htm  @|>a< 
aterpla^e  (xm  Concert). 


I  have  cut  his  finger. 

He  has  cut  my  leg. 

Has  he  cut  off  his  finger  ? 
He  has  cut  it  off. 

Entirely 


tSd)  ^abe  i^n  in  ben  Sanger  ge^ 

fd)nitten. 
t@r  li^at  mx6)  in  bad  SSein  gefd^nits* 

ten. . 
^t  er  t^m  ben  ginger  abgefd)mtten? 
@r  ^at  ii^n  i^m  abgefd)nitten. 
®&naltd^. 
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Tb  bring  along  witkone. 
Have  70a  come  quite  alone  ? 

Obs,  D.  TCQein/  as  a  conjunction, 
but  J  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men 

along  with  me. 
He  has  brought  all  his  men  along 

with  him. 
Have  you  brought  your  brother 

along  with  you  ? 
I  have  brought  him  along  with  me. 
Have  you  told  the  groom  to  bring 

me  the  horse  ? 

The  groom. 


Stitbringen*. 

@inb  Bit  gan)  aQein  gefommen? 

has  the  same  signification  as  ahttt 

9lein/  idi  babe  oOe  meine  ^ute  tsttt« 

gebraut. 
@r  ^t  oOe  feine  £eute  mitgebra^t 

«^aben  @ie  S^ccn  S3ruber  mitge« 

brad^? 
3d)  b^be  ibn  mitgebrad)!. 
«£>aben  @ie  bem  ^aSf  ned)t  Qt\a^U 

mir  hai  $ferb  au  bringen  ? 
bcr  etattfnec^t. 


Near, 


Near  me. 


Near  the  fire. 


Near  the  castle. 
Where  do  you  live  ? 
I  live  near  the  castle. 
What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire? 


Unweit/  in  ber  9l&^e    (govern 
the  genitive). 

f8ei  (governs  the  dative). 

91  eben  (governs  the  dative  and 
accusative). 
I  9'lcben  mir  (rest). 
r  aSci  hem  gcucr. 
<  JCmgeucr. 
I.  S5or  bem  geuer. 

Unweit  bed  @(blo{fc6^ 

SBomobnen  @ie? 

3cb  n)obne  unweit  bed  ©c^toffeS. 

SSad  tbuen  ®ie  bei  bem  g^uer? 


To/flK. 

Thou  fallest — ^he  falls. 
Fallen. 
Fell.  (Imperf.) 


Sdtlen  (takes  fe^n  for  its  auxi- 
liary). 

SDu  fdUil-cr  fiirt. 

©efallen. 

giel. 


To  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall). 

Has  he  dropt  an3rthing  ? 
He  has  not  dropt  anything. 


gaUen  laffen*. 

^at  er  (Stwad  fallen  laffen? 
@r  i)at  ^i(i)H  faUen  laffen. 


To  hinder,  to  prevent. 
You  hinder  me  from  sleeping. 


SSer^inbern. 

@ie  «erbinbern  micb  su  fcbtafen. 


^  ^ad  Gc^tof  /  the  castle,  is  declined  exactly  like  ha€  @d)lof  /  the  lock 
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EXERCISES. 
160. 

Whom  do  you  pity  ?— I  pity  your  friend. — Why  do  you  pity 
him  ? — I  pity  him  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants  of  Berlin 
pity  anybody  ? — They  pity  nobody. — Do  you  offer  me  anything  ? 
— 1  offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my  father  offered  you  ? — 
He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To  whom  do  you  offer  those 
fine  horses  ? — I  offer  them  to  the  French  officer. — Do  you  offer 
that  fine  carriage  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou 
offer  thy  pretty  little  dog  to  these  good  children  ? — I  do  offer  it 
to  them,  for  1  love  them  with  all  my  heart. — What  have  the 
citizens  of  Strasburg  offered  you  ? — They  have  offered  me  good 
beer  and  salt  meat  (gefallenes  glcifd)). — To  whom  do  you  offer 
money  ? — I  offer  some  to  those  Parisian  citizens  who  have 
assured  me  of  their  assistance. — Will  you  take  care  of  my 
clothes  ? — I  will  take  care  of  them. — ^Wilt  thou  take  care  of  my 
hat  ?— I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking  care  of  the  book 
which  I  lent  you  ? — I  am  taking  care  of  it.-r-Will  this  man  take 
care  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  it. — Who  will  take 
care  of  my  servant  ? — The  landlord  will  take  care  of  him. — Does« 
your  servant  take  care  of  your  horses  ? — He  does  take  care  of 
them. — Is  he  taking  care  of  your  clothes  ? — He  is  taking  care  of. 
them,  for  he  brushes  them  every  morning. — Have  you  ever  drunk 
Strasburg  beer  ? — I  have  never  drunk  any. — Is  it  long  since  you; 
ate  Leipzic  bread  ? — It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 

161. 

Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ? — I  have  not  hurt  him ;  but. 
he  has  cut  my  finger. — What  has  he  cut  your  finger  with  ? — 
With  the  knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why  have  you  given 
that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  ? — Because  he  hindered  me  from 
sleeping. — Has  anybody  hindered  you  from  writing  ? — Nobody 
has  hindered  me  from  writing ;  but  I  have  hindered  somebody 
from  hurting  your  cousin. — Ha3  your  father  arrived? — Every- 
body says  that  he  has  arrived  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet.— 
Has  the  physician  hurt  your  son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has 
cut  his  finger. — Have  they  cut  off  this  man*s  leg  ? — They  have 
cut  it  off  entirely. — Are  you  pleased  with  your  servant  ? — I  am 
much  (fe^r)  pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What 
does  he  know  ? — He  knows  every  thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse- 
back ? — He  can, — Has  your  brother  returned  at  last  from  Ger- 
many ? — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought  you  a  fine 
horse. — Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  me  ? — He  has  told 
him  to  bring  it  you. — What  do  you  think  (fagen)  of  (ju)  that 
horse  ? — I  think  (fage)  that  it  is  a  fine  and  good  one,  ^.yA  ^sV^^^^% 
you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In  what  did -^^ou  Ä^etA  -^ovst  >cä£v^ 
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yesterday? — I  went  to  the  public  walk  (ber  ©pajierplaft),  and 
afterwards  to  the  concert. — Were  there  many  people  in  the 
public  walk  ? — There  were  many  people  there. 

1C2. 
What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — I  saw  many  people. — What 
did  you  do  after  the  concert  ? — J  went  to  the  inn  (J^at  ^trt^d^aud) 
in  order  to  dine. — Have  you  dined  well  ? — I  have  dined  very 
well,  but  I  have  spent  too  much. — How  much  have  you  spent  ? 
— I  have  spent  nearly  two  florins  and  a  half. — Is  the  fare  (fpcifct 
man)  good  at  your  inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  everything  is  so 
dear,  that  one  must  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  any- 
thing ? — I  have  dropt  nothing ;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  mo- 
ney.— Who  picked  it  up  ? — Some  men  who  were  passing  by 
picked  it  up. — Have  they  returned  it  to  him  ? — They  have 
returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were  good  people. — Where  were  you 
going  to  when  I  met  you  this  morning  ? — I  was  going  to  my 
uncle. — Where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  near  the  castle. — What 
news  has  (fagt)  your  uncle  ? — He  has  no  news. — What  has  hap- 
pened to  him  ? — ^A  little  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — ^Will 
you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  him  ? — I  will  tell  it  you  ;  but 
I  beg  you  to  keep  it  secret. — I  promise  you  to  tell  it  to  nobody. 
— ^Will  you  tell  me  now  what  has  happened  to  him? — He  fell  as 
(aU)  he  was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he.  ill  ? — He  is  very  ill.— I 
pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  you  succeeded  in 
finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well  ?— -I  have  succeeded  in  finding 
one. — How  does  it  fit  you  ? — It  fits  me  admirably.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON 

ein  unb  fiebsigjlc  gectiou. 


Far. 
How  far  ? 
How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Berlin? 
Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin  ? 
It  is  far. 
It  is  not  far. 
How  many  miles  is  it  ? 
It  is  twenty  miles. 

llie  mile. 
It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty 

miles  from  here  to  Berlin. 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
BerUn  to  Vienna. 


SBeit 

Sßien)ett? 

äßie  xotxt  ifl  eg  uon  ^tcr  nad)  S3erUn? 

Sit  eg  xoiit  »on  ^ter  nad)  S3et(tn? 

@§  ifl  toett. 

@S  tft  nid)t  weit 

äBieoiel  teilen  ftnb  ? 

@ö  ftnb  amanjig  teilen. 

bie  ^eile  (a  feminine  noun^). 

@§  ftnb  beinahe  i^unbert  unb  breifig 

teilen  oon  l^ier  nad)  S3erlin. 
@g  ftnb  ungefd^r  l^unbert  §0letlen 

Don  SBerlin  nadSi  fOSien. 


To  like  better. 


I  like  better,  thou  likest  better,  he 
Ukes  better. 

Than, 


lieber  mbgen'. 
Fart,  past,  gemod^t/ 
Impeif.  mochte. 

3d^  ma^  liebet/  bu  magfl  lieber/  et; 
ma^  lieber. 


2CU/  aU  baf. 

f  "^^i  mag  lieber  ^ier  bleiben   aid 
I  like  staying  here  better   than  J       attSge^en. 
going  out.  ]  3d)  bleibe  lieber  ^ier/  aid  baf  \6^ 

^     ausgebe. 

{fDlbgen   ®ie   lieber  fd^reiben  aid 
fpred)en  ? 
@d)reiben  @ie  liebet/  aid  baf'^te 
fpred)en? 

{2^  ntag  liebet  fprec^a  aid  fd^tet« 
\spxt 
m  M   lieber,    att   baf  ^ 
fdf)reibe. 


1  A  German  mile  is  equal  to  four  English  miles  and  a  \\a!)£. 
*  Sicbcr  is  the  comparative  to  gem.    C^ee  lie&^oti%^!^^\A«  ^\A\N\^ 

&  2 
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He  liket  to  play  better  than  to 

•tiidj.- 
tU  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  beef  better  than  veaL 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 
Do  you  like   bread  better  than 

cheese? 
I  like  nttther  the  one  nor  the 

other« 
I  like  tea  as  mnch  as  coffee. 

The  calf» 


(Sc  mod  iiebec  fpielen  al<  fhtbtrcn. 

Gr  t^ut  beibc<  gem. 

t34  ({f(  lieber  smnb«  aU  SUab» 

ffeiW». 
t  (St  trinft  lieber  S3ier  oU  SBetn. 
t  (Sffen  eie  lubec  S3rob  a»  ^&fe? 

34  efle  feini  t>on  beiben  sem. 

3<^  tritile  ebett  fo  gem  ^^ee  aid 

^ffee. 
Dag  ^alb. 


Quick,  fast. 
Slow,  slowly. 

He  eats  quicker  than  I. 

Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  I  ? 

I  learn  faster  than  you. 

I  do  not  understand  you,  because 
you' speak  too  fast 


@ef<^n)inbf  fd^nelL 
Sandfam. 

@v  ift  gefc^totnber  aU  id). 
Semen  @te  fo  fd)nell  tote  id)  ? 
3d)  leme  fd)neUer  alö  @te. 
3d)  t>er{!e^e  @ie  ntd)t/  »eil  @te  s» 
fd)neU  fpred)en. 


Cheap, 

Sßo^lfeil. 

Does  he  sell  cheap  ? 

SSerfauft  er  »o^lfetl? 

He  does  not  sell  dear. 

@r  t>er!auft  md)t  treuer. 

He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear. 

(5r  l^at  mir  fe^r  treuer  oerfaufif^ 

So, 

So  much. 

This  man  sells  every  thing  so  very 
dear,  that  one  cannot  buy  any- 
thing of  him. 


@o. 
©■0  oicl. 

2)iefec  3»ann  uerfauft  OTeS  fo 
treuer/  ba$  man  9li(l^tg  bei  i^m 
laufen  fann. 


In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand  at  the  end 
(Lesson  XLIX.)  when  the  auxiliary  fcpn*  or  »erben*/  or  one  of  the 


*  When  two  or  more  compounds  terminate  in  the  same  component 
word,  this  is  joined  only  to  the  last,  and  a  German  hyphen  (?)  is  placed 
after  the  others.  Ex.  ber  !Sins-  unb  2Cug9an9/  the  entrance  and  exit ;  er 
ift  ein  guter  ©prad)«  unb  @c^reiblei)rer/  he  is  a  good  master  of  languages 
and  of  writing;  9iinb?  unb  ^^cbbpfenfieifd)/  beef  and  mutton;,  auf?  unb 
^umad^en/  to  open  and  shut ;  instead  of  ber  Eingang  unb  2(u6gang/  ber 
©prac^le^rer  unb  @d)i:eiblc^rer/  Sfcinbfleifd)  unb  ©d)6pfenfleifd)/  aufmad^en 
unb  iumac^f  n. 
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verba  börfcn*/  Wnnen*/  laffcn*/  mb^tn^t  mü|fen»/  \olUn*t  moVitn*t  if 
added  to  an  infinitive,  it  must  be  placed  immediatdy  after  that  infini- 
tive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 


I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  to 

say. 
You  speak  so  fast  that  I  cannot 

understand  you. 
I  assure  you  that  he  wishes  to 

speak  to  you. 


^dj  »etf   nid)t#  »a<   6te  faden 

tooUen. 
®te  fpred^en  fo  f4)nell/  ta<  i4  @ie 

nid^t  oetfle^en  !ann. 
3(^  ))er{t(i)re  Z^ntxif  bad  er 

fpced^n  toVJL 


To  drink. 
Drank, 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee  ? 

I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

What  do  you  drink  in  the  morn- 
ing? 


Srinfcn». 
Srani  (Imperf.) 

ZvinUn  @te  Z^et  ober  Jtaffec? 
^di  trinfe  !einS  i?on  beiben. 

Sßag  trtn!en  @te  bed  SOloreend? 


EXERCISES. 

163. 
How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London  ? — It  is  nearly  (beino^)«)  a 
hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far  from  here  to 
Hamburg? — It  is  far. — Is  it  far  from  here  to  Vienna? — It  is 
almost  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it 
further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin  ? — It 
is  further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin. — 
How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  Berlin  ? — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  here  to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin 
soon  ? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither  soon. — Why  do  you  wish  to  go 
this  time  ? — In  order  to  buy  good  books  and  a  good  horse  there ; 
and  to  see  my  good  friends. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  there  ?— 
It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was  there. — Do  you  not  go  to 
Vienna  this  year? — I  do  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  too  far  from  here 
to  Vienna — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  Hamburg  friend  ? — I 
saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your  scholars  like  to  learn  by 
heart? — They  do  not  like  to  learn  by  heart;  they  like  reading 
and  writing  better  than  learning  by  heart. — Do  you  like  beer 
better  than  cider? — I  like  cider  better  than  beer. — Does  your 
brother  like  to  play? — He  likes  to  study  better  than  to  play. — 
Do  you  like  meat  better  than  bread? — I  like  the  latter  better 
than  the  former. — Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat?— 
I  like  to  eat  better  than  to  drink ;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink 
better  than  to  eat. — Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better 
than  fish  ? — He  likes  fish  better  than  meat. — Do  ^qmV^«^  Va^^to^ 
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netter  than  to  speak?— I  like  to  do  both. — ^Do  you  like  fowl 
better  than  fish  ? — Do  you  like  good  honey  better  than  sugar  ? — 
I  like  neither. 

164. 

Does  your  father  like  coffee  better  than  tea? — He  likes  neither. 
— ^What  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  ? — I  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  a  little  sugar ;  my  father  drinks  good  coiTee,  my  younger 
brother  good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law  a  glass  of  good  wine.- — 
Can  you  understand  me? — No,  Sir,  for  you  speak  too  fast. — 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  (fo  gut  fc^n)  not  to  speak  so  fast  (lang« 
famcr  ju  fprcd^cn)  ? — I  will  not  speak  so  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to 
me. — Can  you  understand  what  my  brother  tells  you? — He 
speaks  so  fast,  that  I  cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils 
understand  you  ? — They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly ; 
for  in  order  to  be  understood  one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do 
you  not  buy  any  thing  of  that  merchant  ? — I  had  a  mind  to  buy 
several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  some  cravats,  end  a  white  hat  of 
him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy  anything  of  him. — 
Will  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I  will  take  you  to  the  son  of  the 
one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. — Does  he  sell  as  dear  as  this 
(one)? — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you  like  going  to  the  theatre 
better  than  going  to  the  concert  ? — I  do  like  going  to  the  concert 
as  well  as  going  to  the  theatre ;  but  I  do  not  like  going  to  the 
public  walk,  for  there  are  too  many  people  there. — Do  your 
children  like  learning  Italian  better  than  Spanish  ? — They  do  not 
like  to  learn  either ;  they  only  like  to  learn  German. — Do  they 
like  to  speak  better  than  to  write  ? — They  like  to  do  neither. — 
Do  you  like  mutton  ? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — Do  your 
children  like  cake  better  than  bread  ? — They  like  both. — Has  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  bought  ? — He  bought  so  many  of 
them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — Do  you  wish  to  write  some 
letters  ? — I  have  written  so  many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write 
any  more.  (Sec  end  of  Lesson  XXX.VI.) 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

3wci  unb  ficbjigfte  Section. 


OF  REFLECTIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  objective  case  refers  to 
:he  same  person  as  the  nominative,  the  verb  is  called  reflective. 

In  reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the  same  person 
as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either  in  the  dative  or  the  accusative, 
according  as  the  verb  governs  the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  third 
person  singular  and  plural  it  is  always  ftd^/  whether  the  verb  governs 
the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 


To  disguise  myself— to  disguise  |  ^td)  DerjieUen— UnS  oerfleUen. 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself — to  disguise 

yourselves. 


^id)  t>erfiellen — @ud^  oerfleUen. 


A  REFLECTIVE  VERB  GOVERNING  THE  DATIVE. 

^it  oor|ieUen— Und  oorjletlen. 


To  represent  to  myself — to  repre- 
sent to  ourselves. 

To  represent  to  thyself— to  repre- 
sent to  yourselves. 


>Dir  oorflctten — @ud^  »or  jlcUcn. 


THIRD  PERSON  FOR  ALL  GENDERS. 

Singular  and  Plural  Dative  and  Accusatioe. 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-  j  ^id)  ocrftetten— jtcfe  oorftcllcn 
sent  to  one's  self.  | 

^^  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflective  verbs  is  placed  after  the  verb 
as  in  English ;  and  so  are  all  other  personal  pronouns  when  they  arc 
not  in  the  nominative. 

Obs.  A.  There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in  English,  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  cannot  be  used  othervnse ;  but  in  German  there  are  many,  as 
for  instance  the  following,  which  govern  the  accusative. 

^id)  freuen. 

&i&j  fd)6men. 

©id)  umfe^cn*.    Imperf,  ^oA* 


To  rejoice. 

To  be  ashamed. 

To  look  back. 
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00  you  see  yourself? 

1  do  see'tnyself. 
Thou  cuttest  thyself. 
He  cuts  himself. 

I  am  afraid  to  go  thither. 
They  hum  themselves. 

To  flatter. 
Dost  thou  flatter  thyself? 
I  do  not  flatter  myself. 
We  do  not  flatter  ourselves. 
He  disguises  himself. 
You  represent  to  yourself. 

To  fear  some  one. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebody. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 

I  do  not  fear  him. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid  ? 

Whom  do  you  fear  ? 


3d)  fel^e  mid^. 

>Dtt  f(i)neibefi  ^(^. 

@r  f(i)netbet  fid}. 

2d)  förd)te  mid)  ^inju^^e^cn. 

@te  brennen  ftd). 


@d)mei(l^eln  (governs  the  dative). 

@d)metd)e(ft^u>Dti;? 
3d)  f(i)metd)Ie  mir  nic^t. 
^ir  fcl^meid)eln  nnd  nidjL 
@r  oerfteUt  ftc^ 
eit  IteUen  ftc^  wc* 


3emanben  färd^ten. 

®id)  9or  3emanbem  fürchten. 

3(^  färbte  mic^  nid)t  t>or  i^m. 

3(1^  fürd)te  i^n  ntd^t. 

S3or  »em  färd)ten  Sie  ftd)  ? 

fEBenfürd)ten@te? 


To  enjoy  something. 
To  amuse   one's   self 
something. 


in 


doing  > 


^id)  inm  SettDertreib  mit  Qttoa^ 
bef4)&fttden. 


To  pass  away  the  time. 

To  drive  away. 

Driven  away. 

Drove  away. 
The  pastime,  the  diversion. 
In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself? 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 
He  diverts  himself  in  playing. 


2)ie  3eit  vertreiben*. 
QSertreibcn*. 
SScrtriebcn. 
SScrtrieb.  (Imperf.) 
JDer  Seitcertreib. 

SBomit  ocrtreiben  @ie  jtc^  Ut  3eit  V 
5d)  oertreibc  mir  bie  3eit  mit  8cfen. 
©r  oertreibt  ftc^  bie  3cit  mi(  @pie* 
len. 


Mose, 
3eber/ 


Fern, 

jebe/ 


Neut, 
jebeö. 


Each  or  each  one.  <  ^.    .  ^        ....        .-c./r^c  \ 

I  em  jebcr/  eine  jebe^    em  jebeß.  (3cbcrmonn.) 

Obs,  B,  3cbcr/  iebe/  jebeS/  has  no  plural,  and  is  declined  like  aQ/  with 
the  characteristic  termination  of  the  article  (Lesson  LI.)  Preceded  by 
the  indefinite  article,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 
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Every  man  has  his  caste. 

Each  of  you. 

Every  body  speaks  of  it. 

Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he 

likes. 
Each  one  amuses  himself  In  the 

best  way  he  can. 

The  taste. 


7b  mistake,  to  be  mistaken. 

Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake. 
You  are  mistaken. 


To  soil. 
To  decei\'e. 
Deceived. 

He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred 
crowns. 


At  (over). 


To  rejoice  at  something. 

I  rejoice  at  your  happiness. 

At  what  does  your  uncle  rejoice  ? 


Scbcc  SRenfc^  ^at  feinen  ©efd^ma«. 
din  icber  oon  @ud). 
3ebermann  fprid)t  baoon. 
6in  ieber  loertretbt  ft^  bie  Sett  »te 

eö  i^m  gef&Ut. 
@in  jebec  oertrdbt  fid)  hit  ^dt  fo 

gut  ec  !ann. 
ber  ®ef(i)ma(t 


^td^  irreii#  ffd)  t&ufd^cn. 

3ebec  S)lenfä()  fann  {tc^  irren« 
@ie  irren  ffd). 


S3ef4)mu^en/  fc^mu^ig  madden. 
aSetrugcn*  (bctriegcn*). 
S3etro0en  (past  part.)   Imperf.  be« 

tro0. 
@r  ^at  mid)  urn  ^unbert  Skater 

betrogen. 


Ueber  (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

^td^  ober  ^trnai  freuen. 

3c^  freue  midi  über  2i$r  ®lüd. 

Vorüber  freut  {td^  3^r  £)^eim  ? 


To  believe. 


I  ©lauben. 


This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the  thing  in  the 
accusative.    It  governs  also  the  accusative  with  the  preposition  an. 


Do  you  believe  that  man  i 
I  do  not  believe  him. 
Do  you  believe  what  I  am  telling 
you? 

I  believe  in  God. 
The  God, 

the  story-teller,  the  liar, 
To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie. 


©tauben  @te  biefem  9){anne? 

3ci)  glaube  i^m  md)t. 

©lauben  ^ie  mir/  xoai  id)  Sfinen 

fage  ? 
3cb  glaube  an  @ott. 
bcr  ®ott  (plural  @btUv)i 
ber  Lügner. 
Sügen  (Part  past,  gelegen/  Imperf. 

log). 


^8VS   THB   CONTINUATIOX    OF  THIS   iJlSSOir,   PAQB   252.) 
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EXERCISES. 
165. 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  ? — 1  have  written  (both) 
long  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples  ? — I  have  so  many 
of  them  that  I  do  not  know  which  I  shall  (foU)  eat. — Do  you 
wish  to  give  anything  to  these  children  ? — They  have  studied  so 
badly,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give  them  anything. — What  is  this 
man  rejoicing  at? — He  is  rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  hap- 
pened to  his  brother. — ^What  dost  thou  rejoice  at? — I  rejoice  at 
the  good  fortune  that  has  happened  to  you. — What  do  your  chil- 
dren rejoice  at  ? — They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — ^Do  you  rejoice 
a*:  the  happiness  of  my  father  ? — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does 
your  uncle  say  to  my  happiness  ? — He  rejoices  at  it  from  his 
heart. — Do  you  flatter  my  brother  ? — I  do  not  flatter  him. — Does 
this  master  flatter  his  pupils  ? — He  does  not  flatter  them. — Is  he 
pleased  with  them? — He  is  much  (fc^r)  pleased  (jufricbcn)  with 
them  when  they  learn  well ;  but  he  is  highly  (fe^r)  displeased 
with  them  when  they  do  not  learn  well. — Do  you  flatter  me  ? — 
I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I  love  you. — Do  you  see  yourself  in  that 
small  looking-glass  ? — I  do  see  myself  in  it. — Can  your  friends 
see  themselves  in  that  large  looking-glass  ? — They  can  see  them- 
selves therein. — Why  do  you  not  remain  near  the  fire  ? — Because 
I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Does  this  man  make  his  fire  ? — 
He  does  not  make  it,  for  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Do 
you  fear  me  ? — I  do  not  fear  you. — Do  you  fear  those  ugly  men? 
— I  do  not  fear  them,  for  they  hurt  nobody. — Why  do  those 
children  run  away  ? — They  run  away  because  they  are  afraid  oi 
you. — Do  you  run  away  before  your  enemies? — I  do  not  run 
away  before  them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 

166. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves? — They  amuse 
themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself? — I  amuse  myself  in  the  best  way  I  can,  for  I 
read  good  books,  and  I  write  to  my  friends. — In  what  do  you 
amuse  yourself  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  at  home  ? — I  go  to 
the  play  and  to  the  concert,  for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the 
best  way  he  can. — Every  man  aas  his  taste ;  what  is  yours  ? — 
Mine  is  to  study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
the  concert,  the  ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horse- 
back.—Has  that  physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child  ? — He 
has  cut  his  finger  (c6  in  ben  SinS^O»  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  '^ot  done  him  any 
harm  ;  so  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  believe  that  he  has  done  him 
any  harm. — Why  do  you  listen  to  that  man  ? — I  listen  to  him, 
but  I  do  not  believe  him  ;  for  I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — 
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How  do  you  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller  ? — He  does  not  believe 
in  God ;  and  all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. 
— ^Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  hat? — He  does  not  brush 
it  because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers  (ft(^  tie  Sanger). — 
What  does  my  neighbour  tell  you  ? — He  tells  me  that  you  wish 
to  buy  his  horse ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  mistaken,  for  you  have 
no  money  to  buy  it. — ^What  do  they  say  at  the  market  ? — They 
say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — Do  you  believe  it  ? — I  do  believe 
it,  because  every  one  says  so. — ^Why  have  you  bought  that  book? 
— I  bought  it,  because  I  wanted  it  to  learn  German ;  and  because 
every  one  spoke  of  it.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVl.) 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND 

LESSON. 

Solge  ber  jwei  unb  {tebjigfien  Section. 


Wbem  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject^  the  English»  in  order  to 
«void  the  pronouns  they,  people,  &c,,  use  the  verb  m  the  passive  voice ; 
and  say»  I  was  told,  instead  of.  They  told  me;  It  was  given  to  me,  instead 
of.  They  gave  it  to  me.  This  is  expressed  in  German  by  means  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  maxit  one,  as  in  French  by  on,    Ex. 


I  am  told  that  he  is  arrived. 

A  knife  was  given  to  him  to  cut 
his  bread»  and  he  cut  his 
finger. 


^an  fagt  mivt  baf  er  angef ommcn 

ill. 
^an  gab  i^m  ein  ^efTer/fein  S3rob 
ju  fc{)netben/  unb  er  fd)nitt  fi^  in 
ben  Singer. 


PERFECT  OF  REFLECnVE  VERBS. 


Have  you  cut  yourself? 

I  have  not  cut  myself. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves  ? 

They  have  not  cut  themselves. 

Hast  thou  hurt  thyself? 

I  have  not  hurt  myself. 

Who  has  cut  himself  ? 

I  have  cut  my  finger. 


^aben  @ie  \id)  gef(i()nitten  ? 
3(i)  ^abe  mid)  nicbt  gefc^nitten. 
^aben  ftd)  biefe  !0?&nner  gef(i()nitten  ? 
@ic  ^abcn  jidj)  nic^t  gefd)nitten. 
^afl  ^u  ^ir  n>e^  Qtt^an  ? 
3(^  t)Ciht  mir  nicf)t  n>ei)  get^an. 
fffier  ^at  jidj)  gcfd^nitten  ? 
t  3cf)  i)aie  mid)  in  ben  ginger  ge» 
fc!)nitten. 


I  have  rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself. 
He  has  flattered  himself. 
We  have  been  afraid. 

You  have  mistaken. 


To  pull  out. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 
He  has  pulied  out  his  hair. 
He  has  cut  his  hair. 
I  have  had  my  hair  cut. 


{ 


t  3c^  t^ahz  mid)  gefreuct  (gefreut). 
2dj  i)aht  mir  gefc^meid^elt. 
2)u  i)af  ^id)  gefd)nitten. 
©r  ^at  fid)  gefd)meid)elt. 
t  SBir  ^aben  unS  gefürd)tet. 
t  S^r  i^aht  (gud)  geirrt, 
t  ©ie  ^aben  pd)  gcirrr. 


2Cu€reifcn*. 

t  @r  reißt  fid)  hU  ^aare  auS. 
t  Srl^at  ffd)  hU  ^aavt  au§gen|fcn. 
t  @r  ^at  ^idj  bie  ^aare  abgefd)nitten. 
t  2d)  l)aU  mir  bie  «^aare  fd)neiben 
laffen. 
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I  have  cut  my  naili»- 


The  hair» 


t34  ^^e  mix  bU  91&9(I  abgc* 

fd)nitteiL 
bad  «{»aar  (plur.  r). 


To  go  to  bed. 

To  get  up,  to  rise. 

Do  you  rise  early  ? 
I  rise  at  sun-rise. 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? 

At  midnight. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

He  went  to  bed  late. 

At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 

yesterday  ? 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
The  bed. 


I 


I 


The  sun-rise. 


The  sun-set 


{ 
{ 


3u  SBette  Qtf)tn  ♦. 
©d)laff n  gelten  ♦. 
®id)  legen. 

©te^en  @ie  fvA^  auf  ? 

3(^  fle^e  mit  ©onnenaufgang  auf. 

3^  d^^(  niit  Sonnenuntergang  jii 

S3ette. 
3d)  lege  mid)  mit  Sonnenuntergang. 
Um  n)eld)e  Seit  (tnb  Sie  ju  S3ette 

gegangen? 
Um  !02itterna(^t. 
Um  brei  U^r  !0{orgen6. 
(Sv  ifl  fp&t  in  S3ette  gegangen. 
Um  n>ieioiel  U^r  ftnb  Sie  geflern  2» 

S3ette  gegangen  ? 
Um  ein  SSiertel  auf  irohlf. 
bad  IBett  (plur.  en), 
bcr  Sonnenaufgang, 
ber  2Cufgang  ber  Sonne, 
ber  Sonnenuntergang, 
ber  Untergang  ber  Sonne. 


Nothing  but. 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water. 


9lid^td  aid. 

@r  i)at  9lid^td  aU  geinbe. 
Qcr  trinf t  ^iö^ti  aU  äSaffer. 


EXERCISES. 

167. 
Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you  ? — He  did  rejoice  to  bco  me. 
—What  did  you  rejoice  at? — 1  rejoiced  at  seeing  my  good 
friends. — What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with  (worüber  ^at  |idS)  Z^t 
C^etm  gefreut)  ? — He  was  delighted  with  (über)  the  horse  which  you 
brought  him  from  Germany. — What  were  your  children  delighted 
with  ? — They  were  delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  1  had 
Had  made  (for)  them. — Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much 
(fo  fet)r)  ? — Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is 
he  not  right  in  rejoicing  ? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but 
enemies. — Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  you  kivovi  G^ixtv^xvl — \  ^^ 
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Üatter  myself  that  I  know  it ;  for  I  can  speak,  read,  and  write  it 
— Can  you  write  a  German  letter  without  an  error  (ber  gefrier)  ? — 
I  can, — Does  any  one  correct  your  letters  ? — No  one  corrects 
them ;  they  do  not  require  (braud)en  nic^t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I 
make  no  faults  in  them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already 
written  ? — I  have  already  written  a  dozen. — Have  you  hurt 
yourself? — I  have  not  hurt  myself. — Who  has  hurt  himself? — 
My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Is  he 
still  ill  ? — He  is  better. — I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  no  longer 
ill ;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart. — ^Why  does 
your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair  ? — Because  he  cannot  pay  what  he 
owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair  ? — I  have  not  cut  it  (myself), 
but  I  have  had  it  cut. — Why  do  you  pity  that  child  ? — Because 
he  has  cut  his  foot.— Why  was  a  knife  given  to  him  ? — A  knife 
was  given  to  him  to  cut  his  nails,  and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and 
his  foot. 

168. 
Do  you  go  to  bed  early? — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot 
sleep  if  I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you  go  to  bed 
yesterday  ? — Yesterday  I  went  to  bed  at  a  quarter  past  eleven. — 
At  what  o'clock  do  your  children  go  to  bed  ? — They  go  to  ted  at 
sun-set, — -Do  they  rise  early  ? — They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  rise  to-day  ? — To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went 
to  bed  late  yesterday  evening. — Does  your  son  rise  late  ? — He 
must  rise  early,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — What  does  he  do 
when  he  gets  up? — He  studies,  and  then  breakfasts. — Does  he 
not  go  out  before  he  breakfasts  ? — No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts 
before  he  goes  out, — What  does  he  do  after  breakfast  ? — ^As  soon 
as  he  has  breakfasted  he  comes .  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on 
horseback)  into  the  forest. — Didst  thou  rise  this  morning  as  early 
as  I  ? — I  rose  earlier  than  you,  for  I  rose  before  sun-rise.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-THIRD  LESSON. 

Drei  unb  ficbjiglle  iJection^ 


To  take  a  walk. 
To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage. 
To  take  a  nde  on  horseback. 


©pajicren  gc^en  ♦. 

@pajicrcn  fahren  *  (Imp.  fii^i-). 

©pajicrcn  xziUn  •  (Imp.  vitt). 


I^f  A.  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  a 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  upon  each  other,  the  last  in 
English  is  put  the  first  in  German. 


Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go 

a  walking)  ? 
I  do  wish  to  take  a  walk  (to  go  a 

walking). 
He  wishes  to  take  a  walk. 
Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing. 
They  wish  to  take  a  ride. 
Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work  ? 
Has  your  brother  been  praised  ? 


SBollcn  @te  fpajieren  gc^cn  ? 

3<%  Witt  fpasicrcn  gc^cn. 

(5r  »id  fpojiercn  gc^en. 
2)u  »illji  fpajiercn  fahren. 
@ie  »oUcn  fpajicren  reiten. 
SBoUen  @ie  it)n  arbeiten  feiert? 
5|l  St)r  S3rubcr  gcloOt  worben? 


He  takes  a  walk  every  day. 

Do  you  often  walk  ? 

I  take  a  walk  every  morning. 


@r  ge^t  alle  Sage  fpajteren. 

®e^en  @ie  oft  fpasicren  ? 

2d)  ge^e  alU  fO^orgen  fpajieren. 


To  take  a  child  a  walking. 

Do  you    take    your    children    a 

walking  ? 
I   take   them    a    walking    every 

evening. 


©in  Äinb  fpajieren  führen, 
gurren  €>ie  S^re  Äinber  fpajiea 

ren? 
2d)  fü^re  Pe  alle  TCbenb  fpajieren.. 


^^T  B,    Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  depending  on  each  other 
follow  the  English  construction. 


One  must  love  and  praise  one's 

friend. 
Whom    must    we    despise    and 

punish  ? 


^an  muß  feinen  greunb  lieben  unb 

loben. 
98en    muf    man   ^erad^ten    unb 

flrafen? 
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]  take  a  walk  when  I  baye  nothing  I  3(6  Q^^t  (parieren/  U)enn   i^  |ti 
to  do  at  home.  |      ^aufe  ^iä)tt  ju  t^un  ^aht. 

Obs.  A.  The  adrerb  wann  is  used  to  interrogate  with  respect  to 
time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the  English  when  is  translated  by 
»enn.    Ex. 


Wnen  do  you  start } 
When  did  he  start  ? 


SSkinn  reifen  @ie  ab  ? 
Sßann  ifl  er  abgereif t. 


To  teach.  \  Se^ren. 

Obs,  B,  This  veib,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive,  governs  the  name 
of  the  person  in  the  accusative ;  but  when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed 
by  a  substantive,  it  governs  the  dative  of  the  person. 


He  teaches  me  to  read. 
I  teach  him  to  write. 
He  teaches  me    arithmetic    and 
writing. 


dv  le^rt  midi  t^f^n. 
Sc^  le^re  i^n  fc^reiben. 
@r   Ui)tt   mit   bad  SRed^nen  unb 
@d)reiben. 


Obs,  C,  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der. Any  German  infinitive  may  thus  be  taken  substantively,  e.  g, 
bad  0led)nen/  arithmetic,  from  red^nen/  to  reckon ;  bad  &d)vtihtn/  the 
writing,  from  fc^veiben  ♦/  to  write,  &c. 

I    teach  you  the    German   Ian-  I  Sdj)     le^re     S^nen     bie    beutfd^e 
gua^e.  I      @prad)e  *. 


/b  instruct. 


I 


The  instruction,  the  lessons,       | 
He  gives  me  lessons.  < 

I  give  him  lessons  in  German  (I 

teach  him  German). 
I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his 

children  (I  taught  his  chUdren 

English). 
He  takes  lessons  in  dancing. 


Unterrid!)ten. 

Unterricht    ert^eiUit    (or  ge« 
ben*). 

ber  \XnUmä)t 

@r  Qiht  mir  Unterricht 

(Sv  ert^etU  mir  Unterricht» 

2d}  gebe  (or  ert^eile)  ii)m  Unter« 

rid^t  tm  ^eutfd^en. 
2d}  ^ahz  feinen  ^inbern  Unterrici()t 

tm  ^nglifc^en  ertf)eilt. 

@r  nimmt  Unterricht  im  Sanken. 


1  jDte  @rrad)e/  the  language,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  n  in  the 
plural. 
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The  learned  man, 
a  learned  man. 


ter  ®tUi)xtt  I 

ein  &atffvUt  i  (See  Ofn. 

LV.) 
ber  (SeiflUc^  i 
ein  ©eiftli^er  | 


Letaott 


the  clergyman, 

a  clergyman, 

the    German     master   (meaning^ 

the    master    of   the   German  >  ber  jDeutfc^te^reri 

language),  ) 

the    German    master    ^meaning  \ 

that  the  master  is  a  German,  >  bet  beutft^  ^e^rer ) 

whatever  he  teaches),  J 


the  dancing-roaster. 
To  dance. 


To  cipher,  to  reckon. 


bet  San^meiller. 
S^anjen. 


To  remember,  to  recoUeet.         |   @St4  erinnern. 


Obs»  D.    This  verb  governs 
gantly,  the  accusative  with  the 

Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do  remember  him. 


Does  he  recollect  his  promise  ? 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it  ? 

I  remember  you. 

I  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  mo. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


either  the  genitive  alone,  or,  less  ele- 
preposition  an. 

I  C^rinnem  6ie  (14  biefed  banned  ? 
I  3(^  erinnere  mi4  feiner. 

Erinnert  er  ftd^   feined  S^er^pre» 
(^en6? 

Erinnert  er  |tc^  on  fein  S3erfpre- 
4en? 

Gr  erinnert  (t^  beffen. 

(Sr  erinnert  jtd)  baran. 

Erinnert  er  |t(^  beflfen? 

Grinnert  er  f!4  baran  ? 

3(i)  erinnere  mt4  S^ter. 

3(^  erinnere  mic^  i^i^er. 

$r  erinnert  (td)  meiner. 

6r  erinnert  (tc^  unfer. 

34  (^Abe  mid^  feiner  eiinnert 


EXERCISES. 

169. 

Do  you.  call  roe  ? — I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  pleasure  ?-^ 
You  must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late. — ^What  do  you  want  me  for  ? 
— I  have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and  I  come  to  beg  y  ju  to 
lend  me  some. — What  o'clock  is  it  ? — It  is  already  a  quarter  ^^^^v 
six,  and  you  have  slept  long  enough. — Is  \t\oii^  ^\ti^«  '^oMx^^fc'^ 
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—It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a 
walking  ? — 1  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home. 
— Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I 
have  too  much  to  do. — ^Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on  horse- 
back ? — He  has  taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage. — Do  your  children 
often  go  a  walking  ? — They  go  a  walking  every  morning  after 
breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  walk  after  dinner? — After  dinner  I 
drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. — Do  you  often  take  your 
children  a  walking  ? — I  take  them  a  walking  every  morning  and 
every  evening. — Can  you  go  along  with  me  ? — I  cannot  go  along 
with  you,  for  I  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a  walking. — 
Where  do  you  walk  ? — We  walk  in  our  uncle's  garden  and  fields. 
—Do  you  like  walking  ? — I  like  walking  better  than  eating  and 
drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback  ? — 
He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better  than  on  horseback. — 
Must  one  love  children  who  are  not  good  ? — One  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  punish  and  despise  them.^Who  has  taught  you  to 
read  ? — I  have  learnt  it  with  (hti)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also 
taught  you  to  write  ? — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic  ? — A  German  master 
has  taught  it  him. — -Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk  with  us  ? — I 
cannot  go  a  walking,  foi  I  am  waiting  for  my  German  master. — 
Does  your  brother  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — He  cannot,  for  he  is 
taking  lessons  in  dancing. 

170* 
Have  you  an  English  master  ? — ^We  have  one. — Does  he  also 
give  you  lessons  in  Italian  ? — He  does  not  know  Italian  ;  but  we 
have  an  Italian  and  Spanish  master. — What  has  become  of  your 
old  writing-master  ? — He  has  taken  orders  (has  become  a  clergy- 
man).— What  has  become  of  the  learned  man  whom  I  saw  at 
your  house  last  winter  ? — He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — And 
what  has  become  of  his  son  ? — He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do 
you  still  recollect  my  old  dancing-master  ? — I  do  still  recollect 
him  ;  what  has  become  of  him  ? — He  is  here,  and  you  can  see 
him,  if  you  like  (wollen)* — Hast  thou  a  German  master? — I  have 
a  very  good  (one),  for  it  is  my  father  who  gives  me  lessons  in 
German  and  in  English. — Does  your  father  also  know  Polish  ? — 
He  does  not  know  it  yet,  but  he  intends  to  learn  it  this  summer. 
—Do  you  remember  your  promise  ? — I  do  remember  it. — What 
did  you  promise  me  ? — I  promised  to  give  you  lessons  in  Ger- 
man ;  and  I  will  do  it. — Will  you  begin  this  morning  ? — I  will 
begin  this  evening,  if  you  please  (wenn  e6  S^ncn  öcf&Uiß  ift). — Do 
you  recollect  the  man  whose  son  taught  us  dancing  ? — I  no 
longer  recollect  him. — Do  you  still  recollect  my  brothers  ? — I  do 
recollect  them  very  well,  for  when  I  was  studying  at  Berlin,  I 
saw  them   every  day. — Does  your  upcle  still  recollect  me  ?— J 
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assure  you  that  ho  still  recollects  you. — Do  you  speak  German 
better  than  my  cousin  ? — I  do  not  speak  it  so  well  as  he,  for  he 
speaks  it  hetter  than  many  Germans. — Which  of  your  pupils 
speaks  it  the  hest  ? — The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yester- 
day speaks  it  the  hest  of  them  all.^ — Is  your  uncle's  house  as 
high  as  ours  V- — ^Yourd  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  hut  my  cousin's 
is  the  highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen.-^-Has  your  friend  as 
many  books  as  I  ? — You  have  more  of  them  than  he  ;  hut  my 
brother  has  more  of  them  than  (both)  you  and  he. — Which  of  us 
(Wtt  oon  und)  has  the  most  money  ? — ^You  have  the  most,  for  I 
have  hut  thirty  crowns,  my  friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five 
hundred.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVX.) 
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SEVENTYJ'OURTH  LESSON. 

SSter  unb  {tebitgfie  Section» 


To  make  use  qf,  to  use» 

• 

Do  you  use  n\y  horse  ? 

I  do  use  it. 

Does  your  father  use  it  ? 

He  does  use  it. 

Have  you  used  my  carriage  ? 

I  have  used  it. 

Do  you  use  my  books  ? 

1  do  use  them. 

May  I  use  your  book  ? 

Thou  mayest  use  it. 


To  approach,  to  draw  near. 
To  withdraw  from,  to  go  away 
from. 


Do  you  approach  the  (ire  ? 

I  do  approach  it. 

I  go  away  from  the  fire. 

I  go  away  from  it. 

AVhat  do  you  recollect  s 

I  recollect  nothing. 

What  are  you  withdrawing  from  ? 


Are  you  coid  ? 

I  am  very  cold. 

I  am  not  cold. 

Art  thou  cold  ? 

Is  he  warm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  coid  ? 

lliey  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Who  is  cold? 
My  feet  are  cold. 


@{4     bebienen    (governs    the 
genitive). 

SBebienen  ®ie  {t(^  meinet  $ferbeg  ? 
3(6  bebiene  mid)  beffen. 
S3ebient  ftc^  ^i)t  SSatec  beffen  V 
dx  bebient  {Id)  beffen. 
^aben  @ie  ftc^  meined  SS^ageng  be-* 

bient? 
3(6  6(^be  mi(b  beffen  bebient. 
SBebtenen  @ie  fid)  meiner  SSüc^er  ? 
3(6  bebiene  mtlib  berfelben. 
^ann  idj  mid)  Zt)vti  S3ucbe6  be« 

bienen? 
^u  fannfl  ^ic6  beöfelben  bebienen. 


&id)  n&^ern  (governs  the  dative). 
®i(6  entfernen  (governs  the  dative 
with  the  preposition  oon). 


^hi)ttn  @ie  jid)  bem  geuer  ? 
3d)  nh^exc  mid)  bemfelben. 
3c6  entferne  mic6  i^om  gcuer. 
3d;  entferne  micb  baoon. 
SBoran  erinnern  @ie  ftd)  ? 
3(6  erinnere  mic6  an  9lict)t6, 
SBooon  entfernen  @ie  fid)  'i 


t3|leö  36nen  fait? 

t  ©8  iff  mir  fe^r  latt. 

t  @6  ifl  mir  nicbt  fait. 

1 3ft  e§  JDir  fait  ? 

1 3fl  es  i^m  »arm  ? 

t  3fl  eS  ibnen  »arm  ober  talt  ? 

f  @d  ift  i^nen  »eber  »arm  nod* 

fait 
t  SBSem  ill  c«  fait  ? 
t  66  ifl  mir  in  ben  güpen  {alt. 
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His  hands  are  cold. 

Why  does  that  man  go  away  from 

the  fire  ? 
He  goes  away  from  it  because  he 

is  not  cold. 


t  CSd  ijt  i^m  in  ben  ^&nben  fait 
SSarum  entfernt  ft(^  biefer  SXanr 

9on  htm  jeuer  ? 
Qx  entfernt  {14  baoon/  »eü  ti  il)m 

mt  lalt  i% 


To  freeze— frozen. 
Froze. 


t  grieren*— gefroren, 
gror  (imperfect). 


Obs,  The  impersonal  verb  frieren  ♦^  to  freeze,  governs  the  accusative, 
and  may  also  be  used  for  the  English  verb  to  be  cold,  as : 


I  am  very  cold. 
I  am  not  cold. 
Who  is  cold? 
My  feet  are  cold. 
His  hands  are  cold. 


t  Qi  friert  miäi  fe^r. 
t  @d  friert  mic^  ni^t 
t  SBen  friert  e«  ? 
t  ^iv  gieren  \>k  Säge, 
t  3(m  frieren  bie  ^&nbe. 


For  what  ?  whereto  ?  for  what  pur- 
pose F 

What  do  you  want  money  for  ? 
I  want  some  to  buy  a  carriage 

with. 
What  does  this  horse  serve  you 

for? 
It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon. 

To  lide  out. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage. 


Sßosu? 

fSojtt  brau(^n  @ie  ®elb? 

34  &taud)e  »e((^ed/um  einen  SBagen 

3u  laufen, 
äßo^tt  bient  ZWn  biefe«  ^ferb  ? 

@ö  bient  mir  aud^ureiten  or  jum 

2Cudreiten. 
Ausreiten  ♦. 
2Cudfa$ren*. 


EXERCISES. 

171. 

Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle  ? — This 
way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday ;  but  my  father 
knows  one  which  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Db  you  use  my  carriage  f 
— I  do  use  it. — Has  your  father  used  my  horse  ? — He  has  used 
it. — What  does  this  horse  serve  you  for  ? — It  serves  me  to  ride 
out  upon  ? — ^Do  you  use  the  books  which  I  lent  you  ? — I  do  us« 
ihem. — May  I  (^ann  i(^)  use  your  knife  ? — Thou  mayest  use  it, 
but  thou  must  not  cut  thyself. — May  my  brothers  use  your 
books  ? — They  may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them. — 
May  we  use  your  stone  table  ? — You  may  use  it,  bi^t  you  must 
not  spoil  it. — What  has  my  wood  served  you  fof  ? — It  has  served 
me  to  warm  myself  with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  brothers 
want  money  ? — They  want  some  to  live  upon.' — WIäI  äsä^  ^^sä  . 
knife  serve  us  for  ?— It  serves  us  to  cut  Q\\x\yc^^<^)  wxx  xöftaXx^ssÄ. 


our  cheese  wiib.— Is  it  cold  to-day  ? — It  is  very  cold. -Will 

draw  near  the  fire? — I  cannot  draw  near  it,  for  1  am  afraid  cf 
burning  myself. — Why  does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ' 
— He  goes  away  from  it  because  he  is  alVaid  of  buminj?  himselL 
— Art  thou  coming  near  the  ftre  ? — I  am  coming  near  it  because 
1  am  very  cold,— Are  thy  hands  cold  ? — My  hnnda  aro  not  cold, 
but  my  feet  are.— Do  you  go  away  from  the  tire  ?— I  do  go  away 
from  iL— Why  do  you  go  away  from  it  ?— because  1  am  not 
cold. — ^Aie  you  cold  or  warm?— 1  am  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

172. 


—  «vuv  «9  wtu  1 — AMw  «•%.w  ^^^^  «^itv«v  lauicr  uas   leni   you  a 
horse,  is  cold. — Why  does  he  not  warm  himself? — Because  his 
fiilher  has  no  money  to  buy  wood. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come 
Id  me  to  warm  himself!*—!  will  tell  him  so. — l>o  you  remember 
anything  t — ^I  remember  nothing. — What  dws  your  uncle  recol- 
ket  t — He  recollects  your  promise. — ^^Vhat  have  i  promised  him  ? 
— Tou  hare  promised  him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next 
winter.*— I  intend  to  do  so  if  it  is  not  too  cold. — Are  your  hands 
often  cold  ! — My  hands  axe  scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are 
<^n  so*— Why  do  you  withdraw  from  the  fire  T — I  have  been 
sittiag  near  the  fire  this  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am  no  longer 
enML — ^Does  your  friend  not  like  \o  sit  near  the  fire  ? — He  likes, 
on  the  contrary»  much  (fe(r)  to  sit  near  the  fire,  but  only  when 
he  is  cold. — May  one  approach  your  uncle  T— One  may  approach 
hiDi,  fi>r  he  receives  every  bwly.     (See  end  of  Le$$on  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

günf  unb  jicb5t8jlc  Section. 


To  shave. 
To  get  shayed. 


{SRafircn  (verb  active). 
&ä)  ra{trert  (verb  reflectivei. 
I  &iä)  rajiren  lajfen  ♦. 


To  dress,  ,to  put  on  clothes. 
To  dress. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes. 
To  undress. 


2Cnjic^cn  ♦. 
2Cnfleiben. 
2Cu65ic^en  ♦. 
2Cug!(eiben. 


Obs,  A,  ^Cnsie^en  *  expresses  either  to  dress  or  to  pui  on  chthes,  but 
antleiten  can  only  be  used  to  express  the  English  to  dress.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  auö^ie^en  *  and  auSfleiben. 


Have  you  dressed  yourself? 
I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself. 
Have  you  dressed  the  child  ? 
I  have  dressed  it. 
He  has  put  on  his  coat. 
He  has  taken  off  his  shoes. 


«^aben  @ie  fidj  angefUibet. 

34)  ^abe  mid)  noc^nicbtangef leibet 

^aben  @ie  bad  ^tnb  angejogen  ? 

^d)  ^abe  U  angejogen. 

dt  i)at  feinen  fftod  angezogen. 

Qt  i)at  feine  @d)u^e  audgejogen. 


To  wake. 
To  awake. 


9Be(!en/  aufreden. 
@rwad)en/  aufh)ad)en. 


Obs,  B,  f{Be(fen  and  auftoetfen  are  active  verbs,  but  erttKic^en  and 
aufwad)tn  are  neuter»  and  take  the  verb  \tx)n*  fos:  their  auxiliary. 
SBecten  signifies  to  wake  intentionally,  aufioecfen  unintentionally.  Ex. 
f{BoUen  @ie  mid)  urn  imi  U^r  toecfen  ?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock  ?  ^ad)in  @ie  feinen  S&rm/  bamtt  ®te  i^n  md)t  aufwecfen/  do 
not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not  wake  him.  G^rtvadien  means  to 
awake  at  once  or  by  accident.  Ex.  Sd)  enoac^te  auf  ctnmat  aud  meinem 
XxanttK/ 1  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream.  2Cufioa(^en  means  to  awake 
regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  ^e6  fO^orgenS  aufwachen/  to  awake 
In  the  morning. 


To  come  down.  (See  r  ^erab/      ^inab 
Lesson  LIl.)         1  «^eruntet/  hinunter 


1  fleigen^/ge^en 


reiten*/  fahren*/  «.[.jr. 


To  go  down  into  the  well. 
To  come  down  the  hill. 
To  go  down  the  rive^. 


3n  ben  S3runnen  (inunter  fteigen 
aSom  S3erge  (erab jleigen  *. 
3)en  ©tt^m  1i^xia\i  \öl\xvä.*  » 
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To  alight  from  one's  horse,  to  dis-  I  SSom  ^ferbe  fleigen  *• 
mount  I 

f  Äuöflcigcn  ♦. 

1  2CuS  bem  SS^agcn  fteigcn  ^ 


To  alight,  to  get  out. 


To  mount'^to  ascend. 

To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  go  on  hoard  a  ship. 

The  dream,  the  heard, 
the  stream  (the  river). 


f  @tetden  *  (Part,  past,  gcjHedea 
Imperf.  ftteg). 

Äufö  (auf  ba«)  ?)ferb  ftciöen  ♦. 
3n  ben  fS^agen  fleigen  *. 
Sn  ein  @d)tff  fleigen  ♦. 


ber  Sraums  ber  S3arti 
ber  Btvonu 


Where  is  your  brother  ? 

He  is  in  the  garret 

Will    you   desire  him   to   come 

down? 
The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the 

roof  of  a  house. 
To  come  down. 


Sßo  tfl  3$r  SSruber  ? 

&v  ifl  auf  bem  S)oben. 

Sßotten  @te  i^n  bitten  ^erab  (^^ 

runter)  ^u  fcmmen  ? 
^er  S3oben  unter  bem  ^c^e  eineg 

^aufeö. 
^erab  (or  herunter)  fommen. 


To  behave,  to  conduct  on^s 
self. 
I  behave  well. 
How  does  he  behave  \ 

Towards. 


He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me. 


{@i(^  anführen. 
&iÖ)  betragen  ♦  (Imperf.  betrug), 
I  3(^  fübre  mid)  gut  auf. 
I  2Bie  füf)vt  er  fiä)  ouf  ? 


©egen  (a  preposition  governing 
the  accusative). 

er  betr&gt  jid)  f(%(ed)t  gegen  biefen 

^ann. 
@r  ^at  ftd^  öbel  gegen  mic^  betragen. 


To  be  worth  while. ' 

Jt  it  worth  while  ? 

It  is  worth  while. 

It  is  not  worth  while. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that  ? 

Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  him  ? 


JDer  SWü^e'  wcrt^  fei;n*. 

3ft  eö  ber  SKu^e  wert^  ? 

@6  tft  ber  ^u^e  mxti). 

a^  ift  ntc{)t  ber  ^ü^e  a^ert^. 

3ft  ed  ber  SOlüi^e  »ert^/  biefeS  gti 

tl^un? 
3ft  ed  ber  ^u^c  mxt^,  an  i^n  al 

fd)reiben  ? 


'  JDie  SftüpC/  is  a  feminine  substantive,  and  takes  n  in  the  plural. 
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Is  it  better  ? 

It  is  better. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that. 
It  is  better  to  stay  here  than  to  go 


Sfl  e«  belfer  ? 

&  ifl  beffer. 

&  ift  beffer  biefeS  ati  jeneö  ju  tt)un. 

@«  ift  beflfer  i)itt  au  bleiben  all 


a  walkmg.  |      fpajieren  ju  ge^n. 

EXERCISES. 

173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day  ? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your  brother 
shaved  ? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got  shaved.^-Do 
you  shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and  sometimes  also 
in  the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the  evening  ? — When  I 
do  not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times  a  day  does  your  father 
shave  ? — He  shaves  only  once  a  day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a 
strong  beard  that  he  is  obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. — Does  your 
uncle  shave  often  ? — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (einen  Sag 
urn  ben  anbern)f  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — ^At  what  o'clock  do 
you  dress  in  the  morning  ? — I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have  break- 
fasted, and  I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or  at  a  quarter 
past  eight. — Does  your  neighbour  dress  before  he  breakfasts  ? — 
He  breakfasts  before  he  dresses. — ^At  what  o'clock  in  the  evening 
dost  thou  undress  ? — I  undress  as  soon  as  I  return  from  (auS)  the 
theatre. — Dost  thou  go  to  the  theatre  every  evening  ? — I  do  not 
go  every  evening,  for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the 
theatre. — At  what  o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not 
go  to  the  theatre  ? — I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.^ — Have  you  already  dressed  the  child  ? 
— I  have  not  dressed  it  yet,  for  it  is  still  asleep  (fc^l&ft  nodf)» — At 
what  o'clock  does  it  get  up  ? — It  gets  up  as  soon  as  it  is  waked. 
(See  continuation  of  Lesson  LXXIL) 

174. 

Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I  ? — I  do  not  know  at  what  o'clock 
you  rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake.-  iill  you  tell  my  ser- 
vant to  wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock  ? — I  will  tell  him. — 
Why  have  you  risen  so  early  ? — My  children  have  made  such  a 
noise  that  they  wakened  me. — Have  you  slept  well? — I  have 
not  slept  well,  for  you  made  too  much  noise. — At  what  o'clock 
must  I  wake  you  ? — To-morrow  thou  may  est  wake  me  at  six 
o'clock. — At  what  o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake? — He 
awoke  at  a  quarter  past  ^ve  in  the  morning. — When  did  this  man 
j?o  down  into  the  well  ? — He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. — 
Has  he  come  up  again  yet  (»ieber  b«w.uf  gcfKegen)  ? — He  came  up 
an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother  ? — He  is  in  his  room. — 
Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down  ? — I  will  tell  him  so  ;  but  Iä  v^ 
not  dressed  yet. — is  your  friend  still  on  iVve  moxxx^X.-öIvcvl — •'^^^\ÄÄ 
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already  come  down. — Did  you  go  down  or  up  this  river  ?— We 
went  down  it.-~Has  your  brother  dined  already  ? — He  dined  aa 
soon  as  he  had  alighted  from  his  horse.—- Is  your  uncle  already 
asleep  (fd^lafen  *)  ? — I  believe  that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to 
bed  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted. — Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you 
before  he  started  ? — He  spoke  to  me  before  he  got  into  the  coach. 
— Have  you  seen  my  brother  ?-^I  saw  him  before  I  went  on 
board  the  ship. 

175. 

How  did  my  child  behave  ? — He  did  behave  very  well.— How 
did  my  brother  behave  towards  you  ? — He  behaved  very  well 
towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every  body.«— Is  it  worth 
while  to  write  to  that  man  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  write  to 
him. — Is  it  worth  while  to  alight  in  order  to  buj'  a  cake  ? — It  is 
not  worth  while,  for  it  is  not  long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth 
while  to  dismount  from  my  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to 
that  poor  man  ? — Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can 
(iinnen) .  give  him  something  without  dismounting  from  your 
horse. — Is  it  better  to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study  ?-T-It  is 
better  to  do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to 
read  German  than  to  speak  it  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn 
to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  it.— Is  it  better  to  go.  to  bed 
than  to  go  a  walking  ? — It  is  better  to  do  the  latter  than  the 
former. — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a  coach  than  to  go  on  board  the 
ship  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  coach  or  to  go  on 
board  the  ship  when  one  has  no  wish  to  travel«  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FOURTH  MONTH. 

aSicrtcr  5Konat. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@cc^§  unb  ficbiigpc  Section. 


To  hire,  to  rent. 

To  hire  a  room. 
Have  you  hired  a  room  i 
I  have  hired  one. 

To  let. 

He  has  a  room  to  let. 

To  get  rid  of  some  one. 
I  did  get  rid  of  him. 


fOliet^en. 

@in  Simmer  mict^en. 

•^aben  @te  ein  3intmei;  gemtet^et? 

34  ^Abe  eind  gemtetl)et. 

S^ermiet^en. 

@r  $at  ein  Simmer  ^u  ))ermiet^en. 


©id!)  Semanben  oom  ^tfe  [(Raffen. 
3ci)  ^aU  i^n  mir  90m  «|>a(fe  gef(^fft. 


To  part  with  somethitig. 
Do  you  intend  to  part  with  your 

horses  ? 
I  have  ahready  parted  with  them. 
He  has  parted  with  his  carriage. 
Have  you  parted  with  (discharged) 

your  servant  ? 
I  have  parted  with  (discharged) 

him. 

To  get  rid  of  something.  1   .  ^^^^  j^  xotxUn*. 

To  rid  one's  self  of  something.      J 
Did  you  get  rid  of  your  damaged 

sugar? 
I  did  get  rid  of  it. 
Did  .he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse? 


Qttvai  abfd)affen. 

®inb  @ie  gefonnen/  S^re  ^ferbe 

abjufcbaffen  ? 
Scb  b^be  lie  ft^on  abgefc^p. 
(Sr  bat  feinen  äBagen  abgefcbap. 
^aben  @ie  2^un  SSebienten  ah^^ 

fcbap? 
34  ^d^t  i^n  abgefcbaf  t. 


He  did  get  rid  of  it. 


t®tnb    @ie    S^ten    oerbcrbeneh 

Sucfer  lod  geworben? 
1 34  bin  i^n  lod  getoorben. 
1 3it  et  fein  atted  $ferb  M  geiror» 

ben  ? 
f(&t  {ft  eft  tod  geworben. 


To  hope,  to  expect. 

Do  you  expect,  to  find  him  there  ? 
I  do  expect  it. 


^offen. 

^of en  @ie  ifin  ha  }tt  {l&bca  i 

34  ^offe  e«. 
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Hope  and  ezpectadon  make  many 
a  dupe. 

To  wait,  to  tarry. 


.^ffen  unb  ^rren  ma^t  SXan^cn 
)um9tarren.  (See  Lesson  XLIL 
Obs.B.) 

^rren. 


To  change. 
To  exchange,  to  truck. 

To  change  one  thing  for  another. 
I  change  my  hat  for  his. 


I  Sauften. 

{SBertauf^en. 
Umtauften. 

(&mai  dcgen  (Stxoa^  ixrtauftften  or 

timtaufd)en. 
34  taufdK  meinen  «^ut  gegen  ten 

feinigen  um. 


To  put  on  one's  hat. 
To  put  on  linen« 
To  put  on  a  cravat. 


^n  «^ut  auffegen. 
SB&fd^^  anlegen. 

(Sin  «^Utu4   umbinben*.    Part, 
pasty  gebunbetu    Imperf.  banb. 


Do  you  change  your  hat  ? 

Do  you  put  on  another  hat  ? 

I  do  change  it. 

I  do  put  another  on. 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  linen. 

He  changes  his  linen. 

I  put  on  another  cravat. 

I  change  m}  cravat. 


I  ®e(en  @te  einen  anbem  4^ut  auf  ? 

J  Zä)  fe(e  einen  anbem  auf. 

(&t  legt  (iie^t)  anbere  SB&f^c  an. 
(&x  »ed^felt  feine  SB&fc^. 
2ä)  binbe  ein  anbered  ^aUtu(^  urn. 
34  »ec^fle  hai  ^Utu^. 


To  put  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 


{@i4  umfleiben. 
)Die  Jt(eiber.»ed)feln. 
r  Qt  lleibet  jtd)  urn. 
\  @r  »ed)felt  feine  Kleiber. 

{@r  iie^t  ein  anbetet  ^emb  an, 
@r  mdjUlt  fein  fymi. 
{(Sin  anbered 9ferb  nehmen*. 
)Da6  9ferb  tt>e(!)feln. 


Taeaehange. 

To  take  fresh  horses. 

To  exchange  a  piece  of  money. 

To  correspond  with  some  one. 


SlBe^feln. 

jDie  ^ferbe  »e^feln. 

(Sin  et&(f  ®e(b  »ec^feln. 

SSriefe  mit  3emanbem  »ed)felQ. 


^  )Die  fß&fd^/  the  linen,  is  a  feminine  collective  noun,  and  has  no 
plural 
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Do  you    correspond    with   your 

£aither? 
I  do  correspond  with  him. 


SBe4)fcIn  @te  S3nefe  mit  3^rem 

fßaUx  ? 
3(i^  wecifCe  S3rtefe  mit  i^m. 


Tbmtv. 
Amongst» 

I  mix  among  the  people. 
He  mixes  among  the  soldiers. 


®idj  m{fcj()etu 

Unter  (a  preposition  goveming- 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

34  mif4ie  mid!)  unter  bie  £eute. 
(Sx  mifcl{)t  m  unter  Me  ©olbaten. 


rSBtebererfennen*. 
To  recognise  or  to  acknowledge.     <  (Srfennen*. 

( Imperf.  erfannte. 


Do  you  recognise  tlus  man  ? 
It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  him,  that 
I  do  not  recollect  him. 


(Srfennen  ®ie  biefen  SXann? 

34  $abe  i^n  fd)on  fo  lange  nt^t 

gefe^en/  baf  i4  if^n  ni^t  »ieber^ 

erfenne. 


EXERCISES. 

176. 
Have  you.  already  hired  a  room  ? — ^I  have  already  hired  one. — 
Where  have  you  hired  it? — I  have  hired  it  in  William  Street, 
number  (one)  hundred  and  fifty  one. — ^At  whose  house  (bei  wem) 
have  you  hired  it  ? — At  the  house  of  the  man  whose  son  has  sold 
you  a  horse. — For  whom  has  your  father  hired  a  room  ? — Jle  has 
hired  one  for  his  son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany. — Did 
you  at  last  get  rid  of  that  man? — I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why 
has  your  father  parted  with  his  horses  ? — Because  he  did  not  want 
them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant  ?-^I  have 
discharged  him,  because  he  served  me  no  more  well. — Why  have 
you  parted  with  your  carriage? — Because  I  do  not  travel  any 
more. — Has  your  merchant  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his 
damaged  sugar? — He  has  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he 
sold  it  on  credit  ? — He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did 
not  sell  it  on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — I 
hope  to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is  wait- 
ing for  me  tliis  evening. — For  what  have  you  exchanged  your 
carriage  which  you  no  longer  made  use  of? — I  have  exchanged  it 
for  a  fine  Arabian  horse. — Do  you  wish  to  exchange  your  book 
for  mine  ? — I  cannot,  for  I  want  it  to  study  German  with. — Why 
do  you  take  your  hat  off? — I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old 
writing-master  coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the 
market  ? — I  do  not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go 
to  the  great  concert. 


2'0 


177. 

^yhy  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes? — He  is  going  to 
the  king,'  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have  you  put  on 
another  hat  to  go  to  the  English  captain  ? — I  have  put  on  another, 
but  I  have  not  put  on  another  coat  or  other  boots. — How  many 
times  a  day  dost  thou  put  on  other  clothes  ? — I  put  on  others  to 
dine  and  to  go  to  the  theatre« — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt 
(ein  Wti^t  «^mb)  ? — I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When 
does  your  father  put  on  a  clean  shirt? — He  puts  it  on  when  he 
goes  to  the  ball. — Does  he  put  on  a  clean  cravat  (ein  todfi^  ^d^ 
tud))  as  often  as  you  ? — He  puts  one  on  oftener  than  I,  for  he 
does  so  six  times  a  day. — Did  you  often  take  fresh  horses  when 
you  went  to  Vienna? — 1  took  fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — 
Will  you  change  me  this  gold  coin  (baft  @olb|lö(t)  ? — I  am  going 
to  (toiU)  change  it  you ;  what  money  do  you  wish  to  have  for  it 
(baför)  ? — I  wish  to  have  crowns,  florins,  and  kreutzers.-^Do  you 
correspond  with  my  friend  ? — 1  do  correspond  with  him. — How 
long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my  brother? — I  have 
been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  years  almost. — ^Why  do 
you  mix  among  those  people  ? — I  mix  among  them  in  order  to 
know  what  they  say  of  me. — Have  you  recognised  your  father  ? 
— I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a  long  time,  that  I  did  not  recog- 
nise him  (34)  f^tt  if)n  fo  lange  ni^t  gefe^en/  baf  i4  i^n  ni(^t  »ieberer« 
lannte)' — Do  you  still  speak  German? — It  is  so  long  since  I 
spoke  it,  that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all. — Amongst  you  (unter 
Q\x6))  country  people  there  are  many  fools,  are  there  not  (ntd}t 
toai)t)  ?  asked  a  philosopher  lately  (ntulidf)  of  a  peasant  (einen 
SSauern)*  The  latter  (XHefer)  answered  him :  **  Sir,  one  finds  some 
in  all  stations  (bet  ©tanb)*"  **  Fools  sometimes  tell  the  truth 
(bte  Säa$r(|eit),"  said  the  philosopher*  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXX VI.) 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

©icbcn  unb  ficbjigpc  Section. 


Toßnd  on^s  self  (ßo  be,  to  do). 
How  do  you  do  i 
I  am  very  well. 
How  is  your  father  ? 


@t(^  beftnben  *•    Ixnp^rf;  fanb 

"  SSte  befinben  @te  {14)  ? 

t  Sä)  befinbe  mid)  fe^r  XDof)l 

t  SBic  befinbet  fit^S^r^crr  JBatcr? 


Obs.    In  the  German  the  words  ^tvvt  sir;  ^xaut  madam,  &c.  must 
be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 


He  is  ill. 

Your  brother. 
Your  cousin. 
Your  brothers. 


@r  befinbet  fid)  ilibel. 
36t  «^err  ^ruber. 
si«  •?>€««  SJetter. 
sire  >^erren  S6rüber. 


To  stay,  to  sojourn. 
Have  you  stayed  long  at  Vienna  ? 

I  have  stayed    there  only  three 

days. 
Where  does  your   brother    stay 

at  present  ? 

At  present. 
To  mock  at,  to  criticise  some  one 

or  something. 
To  laugh  at  some  one. 
He  criticises  every  body. 


^id)  aufhalten  *.  Imperf.  ^)ielt  \ 
^aben  Bit  ffd^   lange   in    SBten 

oufge^alten  ? 
3d)  i)aU  mid)  nur  brei  Sage  ba 

aufgehalten. 
SBo   ^&rt  ftd^  S^r  ^err   SBruber 

gegenw&rtigauf? 
©egennD&rtig. 
^tc^  über  ^emanbcn  ober  Qtxoa^ 

auf^)alten  *. 
@id)  über  Semanbcn  luftig  madden. 
@r  ^&lt  fid)  über  Sebermann  auf. 


1  Compound  verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  like  simple  verbs. 
We  shall,  therefore,  merely  note  the  irregularities  of  the  ktter,  and 
ieave  it  to  the  learner  himself  to  add  the  separable  or  inseparable 
particles.  Thus  fanb  is  the  imperfect  of  finben  *f  to  find  (See  Lessons 
XXXVn.  and  XLIV.),  and  bcfanb  that  of  bcpnben*.  The  parti- 
aple  past  of  finben  is  gefunbeu/  and  that  of  befinben*/  befunbeu/ 
the  syllable  ge  being  omitted  on  account  of  the  inseparable  par- 
tide.  (See  Lesson  XLVH.)  ^ielt  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb 
(»alten *#  to  hold  (Lesson  LV.),  and  ^ielt  auf  that  of  aufhalten*. 
The  past  participle  of  l^alten  is  gehalten/  and  that  of  aufhalten* 
aufgci^alten. 
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7b  earn,  to  get, 
Toffam, 


To  get  one*t  bread. 


To  get  one*$  Uvelihood  by. 

He  gets  his  liirelihood  by  working. 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  writing. 
I  gain  my  money  by  working. 

By  what  does  this  man  get  his 
livelihood  ? 


Toipia. 

He  has  spilt  the  wine  over  the 
table. 


Töstimd. 


The  wine  is  on  the  table« 


Has    your    father    already    de< 

parted  ? 
He  is  ready  to  depart. 
Ready. 
To  make  ready. 
To  make  one's  self  ready. 
To  keep  one's  self  ready. 


To  spUt  (to  pierce). 

To  break  somebod/s  heart. 
\'ou  break  this  man's  heart. 


Ti>hang. 

To  be  hanging. 

Was  my  hat  hanging  on  the  nail? 


Serbtfnen. 

Gewinnen*.       Part,   past,  ge^ 
Wonnen.    Imperf.  gewann. 

©einSBrob  oerbtenen  or  enoetben  *. 

Part,  pasty  erworben.     Imperf. 

erwarb. 

&i6)  ern&^ren  mit. 

(Sr  ern&^rt  ft4  mit  JCrbeiten. 
3(^  ern&^re  nd^  mit  @d)re{ben. 
2^  oerbiene  mein  ®etb  mit  Vv* 

beiten. 
SBomit  ern&f^rt  fid)  biefer  ^ann  ? 


Sergiefen*.    Part,  past,  Der« 
gojTen.    Imperf.  oergo^. 

@r  ^at  ben  SQSein  auf  ben  Zi\d) 
oergojTen  (action). 


@te(en*.     Part,  past,  geflanben/ 

Imperf.  ftanb. 
)Der   SBein  fte^t   auf  bem   Zi\ä^ 

(rest). 


2ft  3<>r  ^err  25ater  f^on  abge* 

reift? 
@r  ift  bereit  abjureifen. 
»ereit. 
SSereiten. 

Bi6)  bereit  mad)en. 
&i6)  bereit  galten  *. 


Serfpalten  (bur(^bo^ren). 

3emanbem  bad  «^erj  burd)bo^ren. 
Q^it  burc^bo^ren  biefem  ^ann  bag 
*erj. 


<&  &  n  0  e  n  (verb  active,  regular) . 

•fangen*  (a  neuter  irregular 
verb).  Part,  past,  gegangen. 
Imperf.  ^ing. 

*&ing  mein  ^nt  an  bem  9lagel  ? 
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It  was  hanginf(  on  it. 
I  hang  it  on  the  nail. 
The  thief  has  been  hanged. 
Who  has  hung  the  basket  on  the 
tree? 

The  thief, 

the  robber,  the  highwayman. 


Ott  ()ind  haxaxL 
S4  (l&ne^  i^n  an  ben  9ta^e[. 
jDer  )Dieb  ift  geb&ngt  worben. 
SQSer  $at  ben  SCpxh  an  ben  fßaum 

0e$&n0t  ? 
^r  jDiebi 
ber  8l&uber. 


The  patient  (the  sick  person). 

Tolerably  well. 
It  is  rather  late. 
It  is  rather  far. 


ber  |)at{ent    (See  Not»«  Lesson 

LVI.) 
3iemli<t/  fo  }temU4l. 
a^  {ft  iiemtid^  fp&t. 
a«  ift  siemlidS)  meit. 


EXERCISE. 

178. 
How  is  your  father  ? — He  is  (only)  so  so. — How  is  youi  pa- 
tient ? — He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yesterday. — Is  it  loug 
since  you  saw  your  brothers  ? — I  saw  them  two  days  ago. — How 
were  they  ?— They  were  very  well. — How  art  thou  ? — I  am  tole- 
rably well  {xdä)t  übel). — How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning 
German  ? — He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he 
already  speak  it  ? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it  better 
than  your  cousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these  five  years. — Is  it 
long  since  you  heard  of  my  uncle  ? — It  is  hardly  tBree  months 
since  I  heard  of  him. — Where  was  he  staying  then  ? — He  was 
staying  at  Berlin,  but  now  he  is  in  London. — Do  you  like  to 
speak  to  my  uncle  ? — I  do  like  much  (fe^r)  to  speak  to  him,  but 
I  do  not  like  {id)  f^aht  nic^t  gem)  him  to  laugh  at  me« — Why  does 
he  laugh  at  you  ? — He  laughs  at  me  because  I  speak  badly»-— 
Why  has  your  brother  no  friends? — He  has  none  because  he 
criticises  every  body. — What  do  you  get  your  livelihood  by  ? — 
I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — Does  your  friend  get  his 
livelihood  by  writing  ? — He  gets  it  by  speaking  and  writing. — 
Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by  working  ? — They  do 
not  get  it  by  doing  anything,  for  they  are  too  idle  to  work.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXV J.) 
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SEVENTYJEIGHTH  LESSON. 


;;' 


2Cd^t  uni  ftebiiglte  Section. 


■  t 


5 

* 

To  doubt  any  thing. 
To  question  any  thing.  - 
Do  you  doubt  that  ? 
I  do  not  doubt  it.      | 
I  make    no    questioii,    have  .  no 

doubt  of  it. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted.    • 
What  do  you  doubt  ? 
I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told 

me. 


}2Cn  Qtxoai  2tt>etfeln  (govern»  the 
dative  with  the  preposition  an). . 
I  3n>etfeln  ®ie  bacan  ? 


} 


2^  Itotiflt  ntc^t  baran. 

iDaran  ift  ntd)t  gu  zweifeln. 
SBoran  gweifeln  Sic  ? 
3d)  ^meifle   an   bem/  wad  biefer 
^ann  m\t  gefagt  i)at 


r   1  I  • 


To  agree  to  a  thing.   . : 

To  admit  or  grant  a  thing. 
To  confess  a  thing. 
Do  you  giant  that  ? 
I  do  grant  it. 


I  tuber   (or    wegen)   &tma^   einig, 
I      (or  cin6)  werben  *. 

I  (gtwa«  eingefte^en  •  or  jugcben  ♦. 

©cfie^en  @{e  e§  ? 
3(i!l  gefiele  eg  (or  id)  gefiele  ed  ein 
or  id)  gebe  ed  gu). 


How  much  have  you  paid  for  that 

hat? 
I  have  psdd  three  crowns  for  it 


SBiet)iel  ^aben  @ie  for  btefen  ^\xt 

be)a!)lt? 
34  t)Abe  bcei  ^^aler  bafäc  be^a^lt. 


F(yr. 

I  have  bought  this  horse  for  five 
hundred  francs. 


g  Ü  r  (a  preposition  governing  the 
accusative). 

3*  ^abe  biefe«  ^ferb'föc  (or  urn) 
f&nf  ^unbertSranfen  gefauft 


The  price. 
Have    you    agreed    about 

price? 
We  have  agreed  about  it. 

/^bout  what  have  you  agreed  ? 


the 


ber  $rciö. 

®inb  &it  Aber  ben  $reig  (wegen 

bed  ^retfed)  einig  geworben  ? 
SBir  ftnb  barüber  (bedwegen)  einig 

geworben. 
SBoräbec  (weswegen)  jinb  Sie  einig 

geworben  ? 
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About  the  price. 

On  account  of  (about). 

Do  you  confess  your  fault  ? 

I  do  confess  it. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault. 


{ 


Ueber  ben  ^reU; 

SCBegen  M  greife«. 

SBegen  (a  preposition  governing 

the  genitive), 
©ejlef^ert  @{e  S^ren  Seller  ein  ? 
34  Qtft^t  i^n  ein. 
Sd^  ^M^t  ^<^f  cd  ein  geiler  ift 


To  agree,  to  compose  a  differ-  f  €5i4i  »ergleid^n  ♦.    Part  past,  oer« 
ence,  i      glic^n.    Imperf  Totxfiidi. 

i  6i(^  oereinigen. 
To  consent  |    (Simoitliden. 


How€Vtr» 

For  all  that 

To  wear. 

What  garments  does  he  wear  ? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments. 


AgaiuBt  my  custom. 

As  customary. 
The  partner. 


To    observe  something,  to  take 

notice  of  something. 
Do  you  take  notice  of  that  ? 
I  do  take  notice  of  it. 
Did  you  observe  that  ? 
Did  you  notice  "what  he  did  ? 

I  did  notice  it. 


To  expect  (to  hope). 
Do  you  expect  to  receive  a  letter 

from  your  uncle  ? 
I  do  expect  it. 
He  expects  it. 
Have  we  expected  it  ? 
We  have  expected  it. 


SnbetTen/  hoä^t  iebod^. 
iDeffen  ungeachtet 
fragen  *•    Imperf.  tru^ 
SBaS  für  bleibet  tr&gt  er? 
dt  tr&gt  \ä)bni  JCteibec  . 


(Siegen  meine  (Sewofinfieit  (a  fem. 

noun  taking  en  in  the  pkiral). 
SBie  gewb^ntid). 
ber  4>anbeUdenof  (gen.  en). 


Qttoai  merfen  (geUKibr  metben*« 

fc^en  •), 
fO^erfen  Bit  bad  ? 
214  merfe  ed. 
«^aben  @ie  bad  demerit  ? 
«^aben  Bit  gefe^en/  wai  rr  get^an 

3d)  (abe  ed  gefe^en. 


SBermutl^en  (^offen). 

IBermut^en  Bit  einen  S3rief  oon 

3$rem  £)^eim  ju  er^Uen? 
3d)  ioffe  ti. 
@r  oermut^et  ed. 
^aben  »it  ed  oermut^et? 
^ir  ^aben  eft  t)er*nutj)et 


T  - 
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To  get  (meaning  to  procure). 
I  cannot  procure  any  money. 

Ue  cannot  procure  any  thing  to 
eat 


53crf(§affcn. 

34   lam   mit    !etn    ®elb    Der» 

fc^ffcn. 
(Sx  lann  ^6)  ^iä^U  ju  effen  ntu 

fc^jfen. 


EXERCISES. 
179. 
What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  ? — I  have  gained  it  by 
working.— What  have  you  done  with  your  wine  ?— I  have  spilt 
it  on  the  table. — Where  is  yours  ?•— It  is  on  the  large  tabl^  in  my 
little  room  ;  but  you  must  not  drink  any  of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it. 
for  my  father,  who  is  ill. — Are  you  ready  to  depart  with  me  ? — I 
am  so« — Does  your  uncle  depart  with  us  ? — He  departs  with  us 
if  he  pleases. — Will  you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — ^\Vhy  are  you 
laughing  at  that  man  ? — I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him. — I  beg. 
of  you  not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart  if  you  laugh  at 
him. — ^Why  have  they  (man)  hanged  that  man  ? — They  have 
hanged  him  because  he  has  killed  somebody. — Have  they  {mart) 
hanged  the  man  who  stole  a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the 
dative)  ?-r-They  (man)  have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not 
hanged  him  :  they  only  hang  highwaymen  in  our  country  (bei  un6). 
— ^Where  have  you  found  my  coat  ? — I  found  it  in  the  blue  room ; 
it  was  hanging  on  a  great  nail. — ^Will  you  hang  my  hat  on  the 
tree  ? — I  will  hang  it  thereon« 

180. 

Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  not  doubt  it. — 
Do  you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you  ? — I  do  doubt  it,  for 
he  has  often  told  me  what  was  not  true  (wa^r)* — Why  have  you 
not  kept  your  promise  ? — I  know  no  more  what  I  promised  you. 
— Did  you  not  promise  us  to  take  (führen)  us  to  the  concert  (on) 
Thursday  ? — I  confess  that  1  was  wrong  in  promising  you ; 
although  (inbelfen)  the  concert  has  not  taken  place. — Does  your 
brother  copfess  his  fault  ? — He  does  confess  it. — What  does  your 
uncle  say  to  that  letter  ?-^He  says  that  it  is  written  very  well ; 
but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  sending  it  to  the  cap- 
tain.— Do  you  confess  your  fault  now? — I  confess  it  to  be  a 
fault — Have  you  at  last  bought  the  horse  which  you  wished  to 
buy  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
money.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9{eun  unb  {tebiigfle  Section. 


OF  THE  PLUPERFECT. 

I'His  past  tense  expresses  an  action  entirely  finished  when  another 
action  which  relates  to  it  was  commencing. 


After  having  read  (after  I  had 
read). 

After  having  cut  the  hread  (after 
he  had  cut  the  hread). 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had 
eaten). 

After  cutting  myself. 

After  dressing  yourself. 

After  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
fire. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved. 

After  they  had  warmed  them- 
selves. 


9(a(6bem  er  baft  IBrob  gef^nitter 

9lad)bem  ex  fiegc  jfen  (atte. 

9la(^bem  i^  mid)  de^d)nttten  ^atte. 
9ta(^bem  @ie  ft4  angeiogen  fatten. 
9^dS)bem  er  ftd^  oom  geuer  entfernt 

$atte. 
9la(^bem  jDu  )Di4l  rajtrt  (attejt 
9la4bem  fte  ft(^  ^twixmt  ^tten. 


Before  I  set  out. 

When  I  had  read,  I  breakfasted. 


&i)t  i4  abreife. 

SRa^bem  td^  gelefen  ^atte/  frü^ 
füdtt  i(^ 

In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the  nominative  is  . 
placed  after  its  verb. 


When  you  had  dressed  you  went 

out. 
When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he 

cut  the  meat. 
After  he  had  read  the  letter  he 

said. 
Before  I  depart  I  will  once  more 

see  my  children. 


SRad^bem  ®te  fid)  angezogen  ^atten# 

gingen  @ie  aus. 
9la(^bem  er  ba^  iBrob  gefc^nitten 

tatte/f(^nitterbadg(eif4. 
^adjhem  er  ben  S3rief  geUfen  i^attd 

fagte  er. 
@^e  tc^  abreife#  toiVi  id}  nod)  ein« 

mal  meine  ^inber  fet)en. 


Obs.  A,  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not  take  place 
when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 


He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  cut 

the  bread. 
What  did    he  do  after  he  had 

eaten  ? 
He  went  to  bed. 


@r  fd^nitt  ha€  ^Ui\ä),  nac^bem  er 
bad  S3rob  gefc^nitten  iatu. 

fS^a^  t^at  er/  naclj)bem  er  gegeffen 
^atU  ? 

ßr  qing  ju  SBtttt*  * 
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TBB  VOLLOWIKG   YEBBS   GOVERN   THE   ACCUSATIVE  WITH   THE 

PRBPOäiTioN  Ober. 


To  be  afflicted  at  something. 
To  afflict  one's  self  at  something. 
Are  you  afflicted  at  the  death  of 

my  friend  ? 
I  ain  much  afflicted  at  it. 
At  what  is  your  father  afflicted  ? 


The  accident 
the  death« 

To  die  (to  lose  life). ; 

I  die,  am  dying. 

Thou  diest,  art  dying 

He  dies,  is  dying. 

Died. 


7b  eomplam  of  some  one  or  somn- 
thing. 
Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  ? 

I  do  complain  of  him. 
Of  whom  do  you  complain  ? 
Of  what  does  your  brother  com- 
plain ? 


To  ioondert  to  be  astonished  or 
surprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  havo 

done  ? 
I  do  wonder  at  it. 
At  what  are  you  surprised  ? 


To  be  glad. 
To  be  sorry, 

I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  it 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  father 
is  well. 

To  hear  <to  understand). 
Dear,, 
sad,  sorrowful 


ttc6cr  (Stwa^  betrübt  feijn  ♦. 

^id)  über  @twad  betrüben. 

€finb  ©ie  über  ben  Sob  meine« 

Sreunbed  UMht^ 
3*  bin  fe^r  betrübt  barübcr. 
SBprfiber  ijt  S^r  ^err  JBater  UtxüUt 


ber  Sttfall  i 

ber  Sob. 

©terben  *. 

3*  fterbe. 

SDu  jKrbft. 

er  Jlirbt 

Part,  past,  geflorben.  Imperf.  ftarb. 


©id^  über  Semanben  ober  QU 
wad  beflagen  (befd^weren). 

SBeflagen    @te   fidj    über   meinen 

greunb? 
3d)  beflage  mid^  über  i^n. 
lieber  wen  beftagen  ®ie  ftd^  ? 
SBorüber  befc^wert  ftd^  3^«  S5rubcr? 


@icb  über  (Stwad  wunbern. 


SS^unbern  @te  fid^  über  ba^f 

34  wunbere  midb  barüber. 
SSorüber  wunbern  @ie  |td)  ? 


tva^ 


£ieb  fepn*  (governs  the  dative). 
Ceib  fepn*  or  t|)un»  (governs 
the  dative). 

+  (g§  ift  mir  lieb. 

t  (gg  ri)\it  (or  ift)  irir  teib. 

@6  t|l  mir  lieb  ^u  oerne^m^r:.  bap 

3b^  »^err  SSater  fid)  wo^l  be« 

finbet 
JBerne^mcn  *. 
lieb  5 
traurig. 
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The  prince, 

the  count, 
the  baron ; 

To  pronounce. 

The  Saxon, 
the  Prussian,' 
the  Austrian, 
Saxony, 
Prussia, 
Austria, 
the  Christian, 
the  Je\ir, 
the  negro. 


bet  gürft/  bet  ^xini  (en  in  tim 

genitive), 
bee  ®raf  (en  in  the  genitive^  i 

ber  SSaron. 


TCuofpredJien*. 

bee  @a4fe  i 

ber  9reuf  e  i 

ber  Öejlreic^r  i 

@a(^fen  $ 

$reuf  en  i 

Oeflreic^  (£)eften;ei(^  ^ » 

bee  (Sl^xift  (gen.  en)  > 

bee  3ube ; 

bee  ^tegee  (bee  ^c^tt  gen.  en). 


EXERCISES. 
181. 


Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house? — ^He  hasnotbon^t 
it,  for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have  you  at  Last 
agreed  about  the  price  of  that  carnage  ? — ^We  have  agreed  about 
it. — How  much  have  you  paid  for  it  ? — I  have  paid  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  (bee  geanfe)  for  it. — What  hast  thou  bought  to*day  ? 
— I  have  bought  three  beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and 
two  pair  of  thread  stockings. — How  much  hast  Üiou  bought  the 
pictures  for  ? — I  have  bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. — 
Do  you  find  that  they  are  dear  ? — I  do  not  find  so. — Have  you 
agreed  with  your  partner  ? — 1  have  agreed  with  him. — Does  he 
consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the  ship  ? — He  does  consent  to 
pay  it  me. — Do  you  consent  to  go  to  England  ? — I  do  consent 
to  go  thither. — Have  you  seen  your  old  fnend  again  (n^eber  gefe» 
l)cn)  ? — I  have  seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  him  ? — I 
could  hardly  recognise  him,  for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears 
a  long  sword. — How  is  he  ? — He  is  very  well. — What  garments 
does  he  wear  ?— ^He  wears  beautiful  new  garments. — Have  you 
taken  notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? — I  have  taken  notice 
of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for  it? — I  have  not  punished 
him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his  fault. — Has  your  father 
already  written  to  you  ? — Not  yet ;  but  1  expect  to  receive  a 
letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain 
of  not  being  able  to  procure  some  money. — Why  do  these  poor 
people  complain  ? — They  complain  because  they  cannot  procure 
a  livelihood. — How  are  your  parents  ? — ^They  are,  as  usual  («He 


*  All  names  of  countries  are  neuter.    (See  p.  4ö,VQ\.x<i^MÄXQr^^^^>v 
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%mbivXxdii)f  rery  well. — Is  your  uncle  (3^r  ^crc  O^^cim)  well  ? — 
He  is  better  than  he  usually  is  (aid  gewi^ntid))* — Have  you  already 
received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Berlin  ? — I  have 
already  written  to  him  several  timet ;  he  has,  however,  not 
answered  me  yet. 

182. 

What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter  ? — I  wert 
to  my  brotlier»  who  took  (fü()ren)  me  to  the  theatre,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
ten  years. — What  didst  thou  do  after  getting  up  this  morning  ? — 
When  I  had  read  the  letter  of  the  Polish  count,  I  went  out  to 
see  the  theatre  of  the  prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (no4 
nic^t). — ^What  did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted  ? — He 
shaved,  and  went  out. — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had 
been  a  walking  ? — He  went  to  the  baron. — Did  the  baron  cut 
the  meat  after  he  had  cut  the  bread  ? — He  cut  the  bread  after  he 
had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  you  set  out  ? — I  do  not  set  out  till 
(erjt)  to-morrow ;  for  before  I  depart  I  will  once  more  see  my 
good  friends. — What  did  your  children  do  when  they  had  break- 
fasted ? — -They  went  a  walking  with  their  dear  preceptor. — ^Where 
did  your  uncle  go  to  after  he  had  warmed  lumself  ? — He  went 
nowhither. — ^After  he  had  warmed  himself  he  undressed  and  went 
to  bed. — At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up  ? — He  got  up  at  sun-rise. 
: — Did  you  wake  him  ? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he  had 
got  up  before  me. — What  did  your  cousin  do  when  he  heard  (of) 
the  death  of  his  best  friend  ? — He  was  much  afflicted,  and  went 
to  bed  without  saying  a  word. — Did  you  shave  before  you  break* 
fasted  ? — I  shaved  when  I  had  breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to  bed 
when  you  had  eaten  supper  ? — When  I  had  eaten  supper  I  wrote 
my  letters,  and  when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — At 
what  are  you  afflicted  ? — I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are 
you  afflicted  at  the  death  of  your  relation  ? — I  am  much  (fe^c) 
afflicted   at  it. — When  did  your  lelation  die  ? — He    died   last 
month. — Of  what  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain  of  your  boy. — 
Why  do  you  complain  of  him  ? — Bec«iuse  he  has  killed  the  pretty 
dog,  which  [  received  from  one  of  my  friends. — Of  what  has  your 
uncle  compiaiiicd  ? — He  has  complained  of  what  you  have  done. 
— Has  he  compiained  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  ?— H« 
has  complaineYl  of  it.     (Sec  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTIETH  LESSON 

Xc^tsigfle  gectiotu 


Declension  of  Feminine  8ubgtant%ve$. 

NoM.     Gbk.     Dat.      Acc« 

I  PAira/.  I    bie,       ber,       ben/       bic 

I.  Singular. 

Ruie.  All  feminine  substantives,  without  exception,  together  with  all 
foreign  feminine  words  adopted  into  German,  as:  bie  ^eimt  the  form; 
bie  ^nie^  the  line,  remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular.  Ex.  Noir. 
^\t  Srau^  the  woman ;  Gen.  ber  ^xcl\x$  of  the  woman ;  Dat.  ber  8rau# 
to  the  woman;  Ace.  bie  ^iQ,\x$  the  woman. 

IL  Plural. 

BmU,  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e/  tXitXt  add  n/  and  all  others 
en/  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural;  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels. 
(See  Table  of  the  Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XV.) 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  Rule :  , 

1st,  The  two  substantives:  bie  SO^utter^  the  mother;  bie  S^oc^ter/  the 
daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in  the  plural  without  adding  n^ 
Ex.  Plural :  bie  fDlätteo  the  mothers ;  bie  Zh&^UXi  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  U/  are  declined  in  the 
plural  like  masculine  substantives,  that  is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases, 
and  soften  the  radical  vowel  ^. 


The  door    —  the  doors. 
The  bottie  —  the  botties^. 
The  fork    —  the  forks. 
The  pen     —  the  pens. 
The  hand   —  the  hands. 
The  nut      —  the  nuts. 


Singular,  Pbaral, 

bieS^&r   —bie  Sparen. 
bie  gtaf^ie  —  bie  glasen. 
bie®abel  —  bie  ®abeln. 
biegeber  —  biegebern. 
bie  «^anb   —  bie  «&&nbe. 
bie  9ltt§     —  bie  9l&ffe. 


>  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all  substantives 
without  exception  take  n  in  the  dative  plural,  if  they  have  not  one  in 
the  nominative.  (See  Lesson  XV.^ 

*  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these 
rules  will  be  separately  noted. 
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She — they. 

Has  she  * 
She  hab. 
She  has  noi. 
Have  they  ? 
They  have. 
They  have  not. 


etc— fte.  (See  Table  of  the  Per- 
sonal Pronouns^  Less.  XXX.) 

•{wtfte?    ■ 

®ie  ^t  ntc^t. 
«^aben  {t(? 
@ie  ^aben. 
®ie  t^ben  n{((t 


My  (feminine  singular). 
My  (plural  for  aH  genders). 


NoM.      Gen.       Dat.      Acc. 

« 

meine^    meinet/   meinet/    meine, 
meine/    meinet/   meinen/  meine. 


Obs.  A,  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der are  decked,  as:  jDeinc/  thy;  feine/  his;  if)vtt  her;  unfete/  our.; 
@ute/ your ;  i^tC/ their. 


The  father  and  his  son  or  his 

daughter. 
The  mother  and  her  son  or  her 

daughter. 
The  child  and  its  brother  or  its 

sister. 


S)et  SSatet  unb   fein  @o^n   obet 

feine  i£od}tet. 
S)ie  fD^uttet  unb  i^t  @o^n  ober 

i^e  Sod)tet. 
S)ad  ^inb  unb  fein  S3tubet  obet 

feine  @d)tt)efter. 


My  door 
Thy  fork 
His  pen 
Her  brother 
Her  sister 
Her  book 


my  doors, 
thy  forks, 
his  pens, 
her  brothers, 
her  sisters, 
her  books. 


^eine  IXi)öt 
Steine  ®aUl 
©eine  gebet 
^^t  SBtubet 
S^te  ©d^weftcr 


-meine  IXi)üten. 
S)eine  ©abeln. 
feine  gebetn. 
•S^teStübet. 
i^re  ®cl)tt>eftern. 
■  i^re  93üci)et. 


THE   ADJECTIVE    PRECEDED    BY    THE    DEFINITE    ARTICLE 
OF  THE   FEMININE   GENDER. 


KoM.  the  good 

Gen.  of  the  good 

Dat.  to  the  good 

Acc.  the  good 


Siny. 

and 

Plural 


Singular, 
NoM.  bie  gute. 
Gen.  bet  guten. 
Dat.  bet  guten. 
Acc.    bie  gute. 


Plural, 
hit  guten, 
bet  guten, 
ben  guten, 
bie  guten. 


Obs.  B.  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun  of  the  femi- 
nine gender,  as :  meine/  Reiner  &c.  has  exactly  the  same  declension  m 
with  the  definite  article. 


My  good  linen» 
the  right  hand. 


meine  gute  £einn>anb  4 
bie  ted)te  ^anb ; 
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the  left  handy 

the  languagie, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife, 

the  girl, 

the  young  lady. 


My  right  hand  aches. 
His  left  hand  aches. 


The  room, 
the  chamber, 
the  cabinet, 
the  apartment, 

the  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
the  silk  stocking. 


bieUnfe^nbi 

bie  @pra^  5 

bie  Sunge  i 

hit  @tra$e  $ 

bie  @tabt  9 

bie  Srau   (does  not  soften,  and 

takes  en  in  the  plural)  9 
bad  fDl&bd)cn  $ 
bad  Sr&äletn. 


sKir  fdjimerjt  bie  u6)tt  ^anh\ 
3i)m  fd)mer5t  bie  Iin!e  «^anb. 


bie  @tube  5 
bad  Simmer  $ 
bie  hammer  i 
bad  ©emac^^ 


bie  @tube  oorn  ^eraud  i 
bie  ©tube  ij^intenaud  5 
bie  @eibe$ 
bee  feibene  ©trumpf; 


THE   ADJECTIVE   WITHOUT  AH  ARTICLE   IN   THE   FEMININE   OBNDBR. 

NoM.       Gen.       Dat.       Acc. 
Good»  &c.  (in  the  singular).  I  gute/       QiiUxt      guter/       q;att. 


Good,  &c.  (in  the  plural). 


dutc/       guter/      guten/      gute. 


Some  good  soup. 

Some  bad  pens. 

Some  beautiful  linen  shirts. 


©Ute  ©uppe. 
©d^Iec^te  Sebern. 
&ä)bm  leinwanbene  *§>emben.  (Sm 
Obs,  Lesson  VI.) 


^  When  the  sensation  expressed  by  the  impersonal  verb  is  felt  only 
in  a  part  of  the  body,  the  person  is  put  in  the  dative. 

*  ©tube  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
stove.  Simmer  is  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a  stove 
in  it  or  not.  hammer  is  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no  stove,  and 
in  which  various  things  are  kept;  hence  bie  ^leibeifammer/  the  ward- 
robe ;  bie  S3oben!ammer/  the  garret,  &c.  ®ema(i)  is  only  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  apartments  in  a  castle  or  a  palace. 
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TBE   ADJBCTIVB   PRBCEDED    BY  THB   INDEFINITE   ARTICLE   IN  THE 

FEMININE   GENDER. 

A        J  «     /r     •  •    \  f  N.  eine  ante.        G.  einer  ^uten. 

A  ffood,  &C.  (femimiie).  S    *      .     ^  ,x     .  * 

*  ^  '  I  A.  etne  gute.        D.  tintv  guten. 


THE   FOLLOWING   PRONOUNS   ARE   DECLINED   LIRE  THE   DEFINITE 

ARTICLE. 


This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one. 

Some»  sundry. 

Many,  several. 

Which, 

All, 

Many  a  one,  some. 


biefe^  iene. 
einige/  ettic^. 
me^re  or  mehrere*. 

aVLt. 

manner/  manie/  man(^e&. 


2Cnbere  is  declined  like  an  adjective. 

Obs,  C,  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal 
adjectives  have  the  same  declension  for  all  genders,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the  Deden- 
aion  of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XX. 

REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acqmdnted  with  the  declension  of  adjectives, 
ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal  adjectives,  the  learner  has  only  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  definite  article ;  for  when  the  adjective  is 
preceded  by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termination 0,  it  takes  en 
in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders  and 
the  accusative  singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e.  (Les- 
son XX.  No.  2.)  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  terminations  when  it 
is  not  preceded  by  any  article  ^  or  if  the  word  preceding  has  not  the 
characteristic  termination,  as :  ein/  mein/  !ein/  &c.  in  the  nominative  of 
the  masculine,  and  nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective  preceded  by  the 
indefinite  article.  The  nominative  ein/  not  having  the  characteristic 
termination  er  for  the  masculine  and  ed  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective 
takes  it.    Ex.  (Sin  guter  ^anxit  ein  guted  ^inb. 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine  being  er/  and  that 


*  Some  authors  write  me^re/  others  mehrere.  The  latter  is  more 
usual,  the  former  more  correct. 

'  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  characteristic, 
because  they  characterize  the  case,  number,  and  gender. 

'  Except  in  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,  in  which  it 
takes  en/  and  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  the  neuter, 
in  which  it  changes  ad  into  ed.  (Lesson  XX.  No.  I.) 
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of  the  neuter  e</  tliat  ol  %no  femmine  is  e*  eo  that  it  is  mUficient  to 
join  the  ending  e  to  a  word  of  the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it 
feminine.  £x.  Masc.  and  neuter:  tiefrtr  btcfed$  feminine,  bie{e$  maac 
and  neuter :  \tntVt  Jeneö  i  feminine,  ]f ne. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the  learner  will  find  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  declining  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  or  pro* 
nominal  adjectives. 


Have  you  my  pen? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 

Which  bottle  have  you  broken  ? 

Which  soup  has  she  eaten  ? 

What  pear  have  you  ? 

What  linen  have  you  bought? 

Do  you  see  my  sister  ? 

I  do  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters  ? 

No,  my  lady,  I  have  not  seen  them. 


^aUn  &it  meine  S^ber? 

9Uin/ iO^abam  (gn&bidegrau*)#  idf 

t^ht  fte  nid^t. 
SB^tc^e  8laf4)e  ^ahtn  QSk  jerbco^ 

9Beld)e  ®uppe  f)at  fte  d^d^ff^n? 
9dad  far  eine  SBirn  (aben  ®ie? 
SSktd  ffir  Seinwanb  ^ben  6te  ge« 

fauft? 
®e(en  Sie  meine  @d)n)e{ter? 
S*  Me  lie. 
*§>aben  &it  meine  Sdf^toeflern  ge« 

ie^en? 
9letn#  mein  Si^&uletn^  td^  i^aht  fte 

nt(^t  gefe^en. 


The  nose, 
the  butter, 
the  soup, 
the  towel, 
the  napkin. 


bie  9ta\t  i 

bte  SButter  9 

bie  @uppc  f 

bte  @eroiette  i 

bad  SeUertud)/  bte  Sen}iette. 


EXERCISES. 

183. 
Are  .you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  ?*— I  am^ 
much  surprised  at  it.— At  what  is  your  son  surprised  ?-— He  is 
surprised  at  your  courage. — Are  you  sorry  for  having  written  to 
my  uncle  ? — I  am  on  the  contrary  glad  of  it.— At  what  art  thou 
afflicted  ? — I  am  not  afflicted  at  the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but 
at  the  death  of  my  friend. — How  are  your  brothers  ? — They  have 
been  very  well  for  these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it  ? — I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  they  are  well. — ;Are  you  a  Saxon  ? — No,  I  am 
a  Prussian. — Do  the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French  ?— They  do 


'  If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gn&bige  grau/  gracious  lady,  must  be 
used. 
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like  to  learn  it.— Do  the  Prussians  speak  German  as  well  as  the 
Saxons  ? — The  Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  German  well ;  hut 
the  Austrians  do  not  pronounce  it  very  well  (nic^t  ad^u  gut) ;  not- 
withstanding they  are  (brffen  ungeachtet  ftnb  ti)  very  good  people. 
— *Which  day  of  the  wieek  (wetdSK«  S^ag  in  ber  SBot^je)  do  the  Turks 
celehrate  (feiern)  ? — They  celebrate  Friday  (ben  greitag)  ;  hut  the 
Christians  celehrate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes 
their  birth-day  (bet  ©ebuctstag). 

184. 

Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon  ? — She  has  it  not.— What  has 
she  ?— She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything  ? — She  has 
a  fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle  ?•«— Your  sister  has  it. 
— Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother  ? — I  see  her  often. — When, 
did  you  see  your  sister? — ^I  saw  her  three  months  and  a  half 
{Obs»  Ci,  Lesson  LXVII.)  ago. — Who  has  my  fine  nuts  ? — Your 
good  sister  has  them. — Has  she  also  my  silver  forks  ? — She  has 
them  not. — ^Who  has  them? — Your  mother  has  them. — Have 
your  sisters  had  my  pens  ? — They  have  not  had  them,  but  I 
believe  that  their  children  have  had  them. — Why  does  your  bro- 
ther complain  ? — He  complains  because  his  right  hand  aches. — 
Why  do  you  complain  ? — I  complain  because  my  left  hand  aches. 
Is  your  sister  as  old  as  my  mother  ? — She  is  not  so  old,  but  she 
is  taller. — Has  your  brother  purchased  anything  ? — He  has  pur- 
chased something. — ^What  has  he  bought  ? — He  has  bought  fine 
linen  and  good  pens. — Has  he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? 
— He  has  bought  some. — Is  your  sister  writing? — No,  Madam, 
she  is  not  writing. — Why  does  she  not  write  ? — Because  she  has 
a  sore  hand. — Why  does  the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go 
out  ? — She  does  not  go  out  because  she  has  sore  feet. — Why  does 
my  sister  not  speak  ? — Because  she  has  a  sore  mouth. — Hast 
thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen  ? — I  have  not  seen  it. — Hast  thou  a 
front  room  ? — I  have  one  behind,  but  my  brother  has  one  in  the 
front. — Does  the  wife  of  our  shoemaker  go  out  already  ? — No, 
my  lady,  she  does  not  go  out  yet»  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  ? — She  broke  the  one 
which  my  mother  bought  yesterday. — Have  you  eaten  of  my 
soup  or  of  my  mother's  ? — I  have  eaten  neither  of  yours  nor 
your  mother's,  but  of  that  of  my  good  sister. — Have  you  seen 
the  woman  that  was  with  (bet)  me  this  morning? — I  have  not 
seen  her. — Has  your  mother  hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt 
herself. — Have  you  a  sore  nose  ? — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a 
sore  hand. — Have  you  cut  your  finger  ? — No,  my  lady,  I  have 
cut  my  hand. — ^Will  you  give  me  a  pen? — I  will  give  you  one. 
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— ynSl  you  (have)  this  (one)  or  that  (one)? — I  will  (have) 
neither. — ^Which  (one)  do  you  wish  to  have? — I  wish  to  have 
that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you  wish  to  have  my  mother's 
good  hlack  silk  or  my  sister's? — I  wish  to  have  neither  your 
mother's  nor  your  sister's,  hut  that  which  you  have.^Can  you 
write  with  this  pen  ? — I  can  write  with  it.  {Obs,  B.^  Lesson  LIV.) 
— Each  woman  thinks  herself  amiable  (Uebcitftvfttbid)  and  each  is 
conceited  (befi^t  eigenliebe). — ^The  same  (eben  fo)  as  men  (ble 
fDlanndperfon),  my  dear  friend.  Many  a  one  thinks  himself  learned 
who  is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (&bettre(^*)  women  in 
vanity  (an  Oitelleit).  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSON. 

Sin  unb  ad^t)igße  Section* 


To  go  into  the  kitehen,  to  be  in 
the  kitchen. 

To  go  to  church»  to  be  at  church. 

To  go  to  schoo],  to  be  at  schooL 

To  go  into  the  cellar»  to  be  in  the 
cellar. 

The  dancing  school» 
the  play  (the  comedy), 
the  opera» 


To  go  a  hunting»  to  be  a  hunting. 


To  go  to  the  castle»  to  be  at  the 

castle. 
To  go  to  the  exchange»  to  be  at 
'  the  exchange. 

The  bank, 
the  bench» 
To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing. 
To  hunt. 

The  whole  day»  all  the  day» 

the  whole  morning» 

the  whole  evening, 

the  whole  night»  all  the  night» 

the  whole  year» 

the  whole  week» 

the  whole  society» 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sudden)» 


3n  Mr  M^  eßf)tn*t  in  bet  Md)t 

fepn  ••     (See   Lesson  XXXI. 

Note  2.) 
3n  hit  Mx^  Qt^th*t  in  ber  ^ird|c 

fepn  ♦. 
3n  bte  ^djuXt  gelj^en*/  in  ber  tS(i)uU 

fepn*. 
3n  ben  «^eder  ge^en*/  in  bem  better 

feipn*. 
bie  Slan5fd)tt(ei 
bte  ^ombbie  $ 
bie  Oper. 


t  Auf  bie  3a0b  ge^en  •/  auf  ber 

Sagb     feijn».     (See     Lesson 

XXXIL  Note  1.) 
2(uf  bad  ^d^lof  ge^en*/  auf  Um 

©Aloffefcpn*». 
Auf  bie   asbrfe   ge^en  ♦/  auf  bet 

aSbrfe  fepn  •. 
bie  S3an!  (plur.  S3anf  en)  9 
bie  S3an!  (plur.  SS&nfe). 
Sif(ien  ge^en». 
Sagen. 


ben  ganjen  Sag  5 
ben  ganzen  fD^orgen ; 
ben  ganzen  2(beKb  i 
bie  gan^e  9{ad)t  5 
bad  ganjeSa^rj 
hk  gan^e  SBod)e  i 
bie  ganae  ®efeafci)«ft  *. 

auf  einmal  $ 
ptb^lid). 


^  The  preposition  auf  denotes  action  and  existence  upon  the  exterior 
of  anything  or  motion  towards  an  elevation. 

*  Substantives  terminating  in  et/  ^eit,  text/  fdf^aft/  and  atf)/  are  femi« 
nine«    (See  page  46»  Introductory  Book.) 
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Next  week. 
I^ast  week. 
Ulis  week. 
ITiis  year. 

Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person, 
The  belly-ache. 


She  has  the  stomach-ache. 

His  sister  has  a  violent  head-ache. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it. 
Some  of  them,  any  of 

them. 
Of  it,  of  them. 


Sing. 

and 

Plural 

fern. 


Pronouns  possessive  ahsohUe, 
Mine,  his,  hers. 
Ours, 


,,  his.  hers  ■»  sj„  ^^ 

J,  yours,  theirs.  J 


Mine,  his,  hers» 
Ours,  yours«  theirs. 


Pbaral, 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hers  ? 


I  have  hers. 


To  her. 


What  do  you  wish  to  send  to 

your  aunt  i 
I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart. 


X)U  !ünfti9e  (n&d^fte)  SSo^e. 
^bU  oorige  (oersangcne)  SSpc^e. 

)Diefed  3o(r. 


tS^ve   'S^an  fDlutter  (See  Obs. 
Lesson  LXXVn.); 

'  *  3^1^  Sr&ulein  ®d)i9<{ter  i 
• '  S^w  griulein  ©c^weftern. 
cine  9>trfon. 
ba<  f8aud)wei)  5  plur.  bie  SBaud^ 

fdtmersen. 
@ie  \)ai  9){adenf(^mer3en.  (plur.) 
@eine  ©d^weftcr  I)at  grofed  ^opf« 


Singular  and  Plural  feminine. 

SBeld)er  beren/  berfelben. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XVIIL) 


FEMININE. 

Singular. 

bie  mctnige^  bie  fetnigeV  bie  ilj^rige.. 
bie  unferige^  bie  Rurige/  bie  ij^rige. 

Plural, 
bie  meimgen/  bie  feinigen#  bie  i^ri^ 

gen. 
bie   unferigen/   bie   Rurigen/   bie* 

i^rigen*. 


«^aben  @ie  meine  ^cUv  obey  bie 

i^^rige? 
3d^  ^d^t  bie  i()rigc. 


S^r.  (See  Table  of  Personal  Pro- 
nounsy  Lesson  XXX.) 

SBad    wollen    @ie    ber    fD^u^me 

fc^iden  ?     . 
3(^  Witt  i^i:  eine  Sorte  f^icfen. 


*  lliese  pronouns  have  the  declension  of  an  adjective  prec^eidftd.  Vs^ 
the  definite  article.    (See  Lesson  IX.) 
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Will  you  send  her  also  fruits  ?* 


SBSoUen  ^ie  if^t  auci)  grud^te  fc^U 
(!en? 


I  ^inll  send  her  some. 

Sei)  Witt  i^r  »eld&e  \d)\dzn. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my 

»^abcn  @ic  meinen  @d)tt^efl:ern  tie 

sisters  ? 

S3üd)er9eWi(!t? 

I  have  sent  them  to  them. 

S(&  ^dht  fie  i^nen  9cfcl)ic!t. 

The  fruit. 

bie  grucl)tj 

the  tart. 

tie  Sorte  3 

the  aunty 

tie  ^J3eui)me  (bie  Sante)  5 

the  peach; 

bie  ^firtid^e  j 

tue  strawberry. 

bie  @rbbeere  i 

the  cherry. 

bie  ^irfd)e  5 

the  cousin  (aunt). 

bie  SSafe  3 

the.  niece, 

bie  9lid)te  5 

the  might  (power). 

bie  ^ad^t  5 

the  maid-sen^ant. 

bie  ^JDeagb  4 

the  gazette. 

bie  Leitung  *  5 

the  relation,                      i 

•  Mitw.  ber  SSertoanbte  i  1  (an  adjec- 
.  Fern,  bie  SSerwanbte  5  J  tive  noun.) 

the  neighbour  (feminine). 

bie  9tad()bannn  5 

the  ware  (merchandize,  goods). 

bie  SSaare. 

Obs,  A.  A  feminine  substantive 

is  formed  by  joining  the  syllable 

inn  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Es 

:. 

The  actor. 

ber  ©d)aufpieler  j 

the  actress. 

bie  @d[)aufpielerinn. 

Obs,  JB.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  substantive  contains 
one  of  the  vowels  at  Or  U/  it  is  generally  softened  on  being  made  femi- 
nine by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  inn.    Ex. 


The  countess, 
the  fool  (fern.), 
the  cook  (fem.), 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife), 

the  sister-in-law. 


bie  ©r^finn  5 
bk  S^&rvinn  5 
Ht  Ä5d)inn  j 
i>k  S3&uerinn  5 
bie  ©df)n>d9erinn. 


To  catch  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cough. 
I  have  caught  a  cold. 


ben  @df)nupfcn  bcfommcn  *. 

ben  ©d()nupfcn  t)abcn  *. 

ben  »Ruften  ^abcn  *. 

3dö  l^aht  ben  (Sdjnupfen  be!ommenw« 


*  Words  terminating  in  ung  are  feminine.    (See  Introductory  Book, 
page  47.)     •  • 
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Thecold^  I  ber  @4ntt))fen ) 


the  cough. 
To  make  sick. 
It  makes  me  sick. 


ber  «^ufleiu 

itran!  mad)en. 

@§  mad)t  midf)  franl. 


EXERCISES. 

186. 

Where  is  your  cousin  ? — He  is  in  the  kitchen. — Has  your  cook 
(fem.)  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it,  for  it  stands 
already  upon  the  table. — Where  is  your  mother? — She  is  at 
church. — Is  your  sister  gone  to  school  ? — She  is  gone  thither. — 
Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — At  what  o'clock  in  the  morning 
does  she  go  to  church  ? — She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up. 
— At  what  o*clock  does  she  get  up  ? — She  gets  up  at  sun-rise. — 
Dost  thou  go  to  school  to-day  ? — I  do  go  thither. — What  dost 
thou  learn  at  school  ? — I  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. — 
Where  is  your  aunt  ? — She  is  gone  to  the  play  with  my  little 
sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening  to  the  opera? — ^No, 
Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school. — Is  your  father  gone  a 
hunting  ? — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a  hunting,  for  he  has  a 
cold. — Do  you  like  to  go  a  hunting? — I  like  to  go  a  fishing 
better  than  a  hunting. — Is  your  father  still  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. — What  does  he  do  there*? — He 
goes  a  hunting  and  a  fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  when  you 
were  in  the  country  ? — I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 
How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (bei)  my  mother  ? — I  stayed 
with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  at  the 
castle  ?  — I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you  find  many  people 
there  ? — I  found  only  three  persons  there. — Who  were  those 
three  persons  ? — They  (ed)  were  the  count,  the  countess,  and 
their  daughter. — Are  these  girls  as  good  as  their  brothers  ? — 
They  are  better  than  they. — Can  your  sisters  speak  German  ? — 
They  cannot,  but  they  are  learning  it. — Have  you  brought  any- 
thing to  your  mother  ? — -I  brought  her  good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. 
— What  has  your  niece  brought  you  ? — She  has  brought  us  good 
cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good  peaches. — Do  you  like 
peaches  ? — I  do  like  them  much  (fc^)r). — How  many  peaches  has 
your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you  ? — She  has  given  me  more  than 
twenty  of  them. — Have  you  eaten  many  cherries  this  year  ? — I 
have  eaten  many  of  them. — Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  sister? 
— I  gave  her  some. — Why  have  you  not  given  any  to  your  good 
neighbour  (fem.)  ?— I  wished  to  give  her  some,  but  she  did  not 
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wish  to  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like  cherries. — Were  there 
many  pears  last  year  ? — There  were  not  many. 

188. 

Why  do  your  sisters  not  go  to  the  play  ? — They  cannot  go 
thither,  because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them  very  ill. 
— ^Did  you  sleep  well  last  night  ? — ^I  did  not  sleep  well,  for  my 
children  made  too  much  noise  in  my  room. — Where  were  you 
last  night  ? — I  was  at  my  brother-in-law's. — Did  you  see  your 
sister-in-law  ? — I  did  see  her. — How  is  she  ? — She  was  better 
yesterday  evening  than  usual. — Did  you  play? — We  did  not 
play,  but  we  read  some  good  books  :  for  my  sister-in-law  likes 
to  read  better  than  to  play. — Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day  ? 
— I  have  read  it  — Is  there  any  thing  new  in  it  ? — I  have  not 
read  anything  new  in  it. — Where  have  you  been  since  (feitbem)  I 
saw  you  ? — 1  have  been  at  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin. — Did 
you  speak  to  my  sister  ? — ^I  did  speak  to  her. — What  does  she 
say  ? — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — Where  have  you 
put  my  pen  ? — I  have  put  it  on  the  table. — Do  you  intend  to  see 
your  aunt  to-day  ? — I  do  intend  to  see  her,  for  she  has  promised 
me  to  dine  with  us. — I  admire  ((etounbern)  that  family  (tie  S^mttie), 
for  the  father  is  the  king  and  the  mother  the  queen  of  it.  The 
children  and  the  servants  (bad  ®eftnbe  has  no  plural)  are  the  sub- 
jects (ber  Untertjan,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (ber  @taat). — The  tutors 
of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (bet:  ^tnifler),  who  share  (t^eilen) 
with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  (bie  @orge)  of  the  government 
(ble  SJegierung).  The  good  education  (bie  (Srjie^ung)  which  is  given 
to  children  (See  Obs,  Contin.  of  Lesson  LXXII.)  is  the  crown 
(bie  Jtrone)  of  monarchs  (bet  ^Stonax6)i  gen.  en).  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXXVL) 
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EIGHTY-SECOND   LESSON. 

3wei  unb  oAtjigftc  Section. 


To  march  (to  walk). 
To  walk  (to  go  on  foot). 
To  step. 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

the   wanderer   (the   traveller    on 

foot). 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make  a  step  (meaning  to  step 

physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  hnüness, 
an  affair. 
To  transact  business. 


SÄarfcl)iren  K 

@ci)tn  *  (ju  guf  e  ge^rn). 

©(gleiten*.     Part  past,  gefdÜtit« 

ten.    Imperf.  fc^ritt 
Steifen/      1    take  fepn  for  their 
^IBanbern/  J  auxiliary. 

hex  Sleifente  5 
bee  SQSanberer  (SSanberdmann). 


I 


@ine  ^zilt  iurädlegen. 
Qinen  @d)ntt  mad)en. 

(Sinen  &6)xxtt  t^un  •• 

@ine  Steife  mad)en. 
@ine  9iebe  fatten  *• 

ein  (^efc^&ft  (plural  r). 
®ef4&fte  ma^en. 


To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals}^ 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk. 
Salt  meats. 
Milk-food, 

To  attract. 

The  loadstone  attracts  iron. 
Her  singing  attracts  me. 


Balgen. 

gefal5enedSle{f(^5 

fcif^e«  gleif«  i 

tie  @|)eife  i 

bad  @{erid)t  (plural  e)  5 

bie  s0tild). 

gefallene  @petfen  5 

SOfJild)fpeife. 


i  An  fi(^  jie^jen»  (^ecbei  jie» 
i)tn*t  anjie<)en*). 
^er  Magnet  gte^t  ha^  @tfen  an  |t(i^ 
3^r  ©efang  ixzf)t  mid)  an. 


^  The  verb  marfc^iren  takes  the  auxiliary  fepn  */  when  there  is  a 
destination  of  place,  else  it  takes  either  ^aben  *  or  fepn  *.    £x.  Sir 
'2Crmee  ift  nad)  üicm  marfd)irt/  the  army  has  marched  to  Rome;  bir 
2Crmee  t)at  (or  ift)  ben  ganjcn  Sag  marfd)irt/  the  arcaY  laa&  xöax<^^^  'öoä 
whole  day 
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To  allure^  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 
To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
I  am  enraptured  with  it. 
The  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  power  (the  force). 


j  Socten. 
SRetäcn. 
S3esau6ern. 
(Sntgäcfen. 

3d^  bin  barubet:  entjücft. 
hit  @d)6nbett  9 
hit  «Harmonie  9 
tie  ©timme  i 
hit  &ttoalU 


{®td^  in  @tn)aö  mi^ä^tn. 
@i( 


To  meddle  with  something. 

L  vsstcQ  nut  (äTuofte  aogcoen 

To  concern  one's  self  about  some-' 
thing. 

To  trouble  one's  head  about  some-  y  ^iä)  um  Qtwa^  belümmern. 
thing  (to  meddle  with   some- 
thing). 


I  do  not  meddle  with  other  peo- 
ple's business. 
The  quarrel  (the  contest), 
the  commerce  (the  traffic). 
Strange  (foreign). 

It  is  strange. 


^^  mifd^  mtdf)  ni^t  in  frem^t 

^&nbel. 
ber  *§>anbel  9 

bet  «^anbel  (has  no  plural), 
fremb. 
e«  ijl  fonberbar. 


He  employs  himself  in  painting. 
The  art  of  painting, 
the  chymistry, 

the  chymist, 

the  art. 


@r  gibt  fid}  mit  bee  fO^alerei  ah. 
hit  fDlalerei  5 

hit  (Si)r)mitt  hit  @d)eibe!un|t  5 
ber  ©^9mi!cr  (bcr  ©cl^eibc!önfl(er)5 
bie  ^unft. 


To  look  at  some  one. 
To  concern  some  one. 
I  look  at  you. 

The  thing. 

I  do  not  like  to  meddle  >vith  things 

that  do  not  concern  me. 
What  is  that  to  me  ? 
What  is  that  to  you  ? 


{ 


Semanben  anfe^cn  *. 

Scmanben  angeben  *. 

Sei)  fe^e  Sie  an. 

bie  ^a&itt 

ha€  2)in9  (plural  e). 

Scl)  mifd)e  mid)  nidjt  gem  in  2>inge/ 

bie  mic^  ^idjH  angeben, 
t  9Bag  ge^t  bag  mid)  an  ? 
t  9Ba§  gc^t  ha§  @ie  an  ? 


Tb  repeat 
The  repetition» 


SSiebec^olen. 

bad    ^teber^olen.    (See    Lesson 
LXXI.  Note  2.) 
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the  beginning,  the  commence- 
ment, 
the  wisdom, 

the  study, 

the  goddess, 
the  lord, 
the  nightingale. 
All  commencements  are  difficult. 


{ 


bet  2Cnfan0  $ 

bieSQSeiö^eit; 

bad  @tubium ' » 

bad  @tubiren  ^ 

bie  ®6ttinn  $ 

ber  «^err  ^ 

bie  ^ac^tigatt. 

TUVitv  2Cnfan9  ift  \^toit  (a  proverb). 


To  create. 

The  Creator, 

the  creation, 

the  benefit  (the  kindness), 

the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

the  lesson, 

the  exercise, 

the  goodness. 


@c^affen.    Part,  past,  ^efc^ffen. 
Imperf.  fc()uf. 

ber  @46pfei;  5 

bie  ®(lf)6pfund  5 

bie  SBoI)It^at  5 

bie  Surd)t  beg  «^evrn  5 

ber  «|)tmmel  i 

bie  @rbe  9 

bie  (Sinfam!eit  j 

bie  Section » 

bie  2Cufdabe  $ 

bie  ®äte  \ 


I  have  done  it  for  your  sake.  |  34  $A^<  <d  ^ij^retiveden  getlj^an» 
06«.  The  preposition  toegen  takes  its  place  either  before  or  after  tha 
genitive  which  it  governs ;  but  when  it  follows  a  personal  pronoun, 
the  letter  t  is  substituted  for  the  letter  r  of  the  pronoun  wMch  then 
forms  one  word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  ^alben#  on  account  of,  and 
nm—toiUtnt  for  the  sake  of,  with  this  difference,  that  they  never  stand 
before  the  case.     Ex. 


fO^einetwegen/  meinethalben^  on  ac- 
count of  me. 

^einetn^egen/  beinet^alben»  on  ac- 
count of  thee. 

Seinetwegen^  feinct^alben/  on  ac- 
count of  him. 

3^retwegen/ii)ret^alben^0D  account 
of  her. 


Uttfcrtwegen/  unfcrt^alben#  on  ac- 
count of  us. 
@uretn)egce^  eurethalben/  on  ac- 
count of  you. 
.  S^i^^twegen;  i^retbalben^  on  ac- 
count of  them,  for  their  sake. 


^  Substantives  terminating  in  unt/  form  their  plural  by  changing  URl 
into  en.  Ex.  baö  Snbit)ibuum/ the  individual;  plur.  bie  3nbioibueu; 
bag  Stubium^  the  study  $  plur.  bk  Stubien.  (See  Introductory  Book, 
page  31.) 

^  Abstract  substantives  have  generally  no  plural  in  German,  as  hit 
&ütCf  the  goodness;  bie  Siebe/  the  love,  &c.  (See  Introductory Bc^\s. 
Obs  B.  page  34.) 
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In  the  same  way  we  say :  urn  meinetwillen/  for  my  sake ;  urn  beinet« 
Witten/  for  thy  sake»  &c. 


He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  her. 

On  account  of  you  and  your 
children,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  me  and  mine,  I  have  put  you 
in  mind  of  and  inculcated  this 
important  and  infallible  truth. 


6r  i)at  e6  urn  i^retwitten  q,ttf)an* 
2^vtU  unb  S^rer  Winter/  eben 
fowo^l  aH  meinets!  unb  bee  mei« 
nigen  wegen/  ^abe  id^  S^nen  biefe 
wichtige  unb  untc'^glid^e  §Q3a^r« 
^cit  3U  Qicmüti)t  geführt  unb 
eingefd)drft. 


The  cleanliness,  the  uncleanliness,     hit  9letnlid)!eit  i  hk  Unreinlic^f eit. 
the    government    (meaning   the      bte  Dbrtgfeit  5 


magistrate). 
Sensible,  reasonable, 
Not  only — but  also. 


vernünftig. 

^iö:)t  aUein—fonbern  audj). 


EXERCISES. 

189. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ? — With  much  pleasure. — What 
have  you  for  dinner  ? — We  have  good  soup,  some  fresh  and  salt 
meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like  milk-food  ? — I  like  it 
better  than  all  other  food. — Are  you  ready  to  dine  ? — I  am  ready. 
— Do  you  intend  to  set  out  soon  ? — I  intend  setting  out  next 
week. — Do  you  travel  alone  ? — No,  Madam,  I  travel  with  my 
uncle. — ^Do  you  travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ? — We  travel  in  a 
carriage« — Did  you  meet  any  one  in  (auf  with  the  dative)  your 
last  journey  to  Berlin  ? — We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do 
you  intend  to  spend  your  time  in  this  summer  ? — I  intend  to  take 
a  short  journey. — Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last  journey  ? — I 
like  much  to  walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go  in  a  carriage, — Did 
he  not  wish  to  walk  ? — He  wished  to  walk  at  first,  but  after 
having  taken  a  few  steps,  he  wished  to  get  into  the  carriage,  so 
that  I  did  not  walk  much. — ^What  have  you  been  doing  at  school 
to-day  ? — We  have  been  listening  to  our  professor,  who  made  a 
long  speech  on  (über  with  the  accus.)  the  goodness  of  God. — 
What  did  he  say  ? — After  saying,  "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  commencement  of  all 
wisdom  ;**  he  said,  **  Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies,  and  a 
good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God." — Why  did  you  not 
stay  longer  in  Holland  ? — When  I  was  there  the  living  was  dear, 
and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay  there  longer. — What  sort 
of  weather  was  it  when  you  were  on  the  way  to  Vienna  ? — It 
was  very  bad  weather  ;  for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed,  and  rained 
very  heavily  *. 

^  The  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  expressions  relative  to  tho 
impersonal  verb  eö  ift/ «/  w,  in  Lessons  LVI.  and  LVIH. 
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190. 

What  ate  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden? — I  am  walking 
in  it  (barin)* — ^What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts  you  ? — The  singing 
of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there  any  nightingales  in  it  ? — 
There  are  some  in  it,  and  the  harmony  of  their  singing  enchants 
me. — Have  those  nightingales  more  power  over  (&bcr  with  the 
accus.)  you  than  the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your 
tender  (3&rtli4)  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — I  confess,  the 
harmony  of  the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over 
me  than  the  most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — What 
does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  in  her  solitude  ? — She  reads 
a  good  deal  and  writes  letters  to  her  mother. — ^What  does  your 
uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his  solitude  ? — He  employs  himself 
in  painting  and  chymistry. — Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business  ? 
— He  no  longer  does  any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it. — ^Why  does 
he  meddle  with  your  business  ? — He  does  not  generally  (^mbi^n^ 
lidjl)  meddle  with  other  people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with 
mine,  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made  you  repeat 
your  lesson  to-day  ? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — Did  you 
know  it  ? — I  did  know  it  pretty  well. — Have  you  also  done  some 
exercises  ? — I  have  done  some,  but  what  is  that  to  you,  I  beg  ? 
— I  do  not  generally  meddle  with  things  that  do  not  concern  me ; 
but  I  love  you  so  much  (fo  fe^r)  that  I  concern  myself  much  (fc^r) 
about  what  you  are  doing. — Does  any  one  trouble  his  head  about 
you  ? — No  one  troubles  his  head  about  me  ;  for  I  am  not  worth 
the  trouble« — Not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  health  (tic  @^funbf^t)f  prudent  people  avoid  (f!(i^  ^ftten 
joot  with  the  dative)  uncleanliness,  and  wash  themselves  often. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXV 1.) 


Ib  UM  nme  vay  we  say :  uni  mtinttxMtxii  for  my  sake ;  nai  hanef« 

Ktlnu  ibr  thj  sülc,  &c. 

He  kwdone  h  for  the  sake  of  her.  •  6r  (at  e«  na  i^rtxriSfa  ^töfom. 

Ob  aoeoiml  of  joa  and  your  i  Strrt^  iia>  3^rcr  itisbet/  eben 
childreii,  at  vdl  as  on  acoDant  >  \ffsc}^l  oil  seiltet?  cnb  brr  rnct^ 
ef  ne  and  nüne»  I  hare  |Nit  joa  td^n  sy^c 3#  ^bc  ufe  3^a  büfe 
m  miBd  of  aad  incokated  this  tsiAsi^  u^  nnuk^iiibt  Sabr? 
B^poitanft  and  m&lHhtr  trath.  ^tii  ja    ^»ezzut^    dcfsbxi    oa^ 

cia^dcif:. 


IW  ikaBliiMia.lhr  wnrWnhneKy     bü  9tris*i^!R: $  tU  UarcizUdbfnL 
the    gtfiti— mt    (ifaniiy   the  <  He  Cbrl^frl:, 


ScBiihle^  uBionihV,  I  xiala^u. 


EXERCISES. 
1S9. 
Will  TOB  dine  wi^  ns  t»-diT  ? — With  cjch  pC'sas::!«. — ^What 
heaTe  joa  Ibr  dinner  ! — ^We  hare  s^iod  »K:p>  sooe  fn»^  azd  salt 
■ient,  aond  we  milk-foodL — ^Do  joa  like  zLiIk-fcu^d  ? — I  like  it 
hctfeer  ^han  aü  either  food. — Afe  toc  reair  to  d^  ! — I  as  r 
— ]>o  TO«  intend  to  set  o«&:  soca  ! — I  iz:;^i  senizz  3c:  s 

JO«  tmvcl  aBoae  ! — Xov  Mmiiir.  I  mvel  vfib  =j 

jv«  tnvd  oa  foot  or  ia  a  earrsaire  ! — ^We  rrirel  is  & 

. — ^Dad  TO«  meet  aar  ooe  cs  'm  vi:l  ise  ii^rre    t^ct 

to  Be^sa  ! — We  laec  esxtj  -»jjijiirir? W"::.ii    f^ 

CO  spend  joor  time  12  this  vr^ — r^: ! — I  izi^^'i  ic  '.ax* 
m  dhort  jovdmt. — ^D&i  to«  nik  Bocä  iz.  tcct  Iksc  ^:ciz:fT  I — I 
&e  ■■£&  ti>  matlk«  9iei  ntj  vacLe  Ükes  r?  i^:  in  ;&  «rorr^L^ — I>iii 
ke  not  wäa  tj  waCk  ! — 11*  wisaed  t.:  -»ilk  ai  dr>c.  rci  jj^ 
heaiaa^  takes  a  »w  scepa^  ii*  iraied  :j  p*c  ir.:j  rie  rirrii^.  s: 
tibut  I  dii  aiJC  inü  arn:^ — ^Wiai  iiT*  jrc  "rif^si  i:ir^  iz  mhztzi 
fe(K-&j  ! — W*  xiTe  bixa  üscsofz^  i;:  :cr  rrrtesacr.  -»l»:  z:j*£»*  x 
sfeectt:  oa  [^jftcr  wÜ  tae  äktisw"  tie  r-'oiness  cc  «3-:iL — 
bf  SIT  Z — ^Ansr  sajin^«  -  Gcii  is  tie  Crij.:.:r  :c  ^iei-rsr 
eacÄ:  Äe  Sear  cf  tie  L:ird  5f  tue  r: rTTrec-reczecit  :c  ill 
wksdam.  t*  4e  saodr  **  Kicecftfoa  is  tie  TLircier  zd  *ri-f;ejv  i^ii  & 
^QQii  awnuucj  »  a  sreac  ieiresit  re  GnL"^ — W^t  iic  j:*l  Z}ZC 
scaj  jxxiser  ii  H^^Tmnf  ! — Wiea  1  wis  tieri  tie  IiTi.i:£  vi:*  iea::- 
ani  I  hfti  ai?c  mmxej  emaffl.  ta  soj  tier^f  Ii:n^*fr. — ^^uz  sen 
of  venciisr  wr»  ä:  v&ea  Toit  w«te  nt  tie  ttlt^  t;i  VierLZj.  ' — It 
was  Terr  te£  wgat&ia:  ;  lire  ic  wtb  sdnrr.  mif  «ni^^i.  in.iL  niie£ 
Terr  aöSTÜT  < 


Bec9  csqesc  mL  cae  «stttssutiih-  r^^^isr^  ^  äs 
vic)Wc#  t^  it  M^iiL  LesBons  L^L  ami  L*'~1I  . 


^^_  — -  ■        ».        •      — ■       •  ••  »,••"      • 


»nuuii'  Part. 

-■■«:.'.••  .  fap. 


;     -    ~  .  ,  .  inperf. 

— z_:  «     .:.srr:  -  -,  •  4.  * 

— ».»..   >     

^  la. 

rxercise« '—     ...  ■    .        .  ''   "^^"^ 

—I  col::  w^.-:-      ....      -    .  ^^^  f^ 

•  ■ 

VOL  .^-«        'J.-       ::.'»wi  ...  M    of 

put 
5--  *"*■      •*       ^ ,'ith 

.  n> 
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EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON 

£)rci  unb  ad)tiigfie  Section. 


OF  THE  FUTURE. 

rujB  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary 
I9erbcn  */  to  become  >,  and  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from 
shaU  or  wiü,  and  the  infinitive.    Ex. 


I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love. 
Tbon  wilt  love,  you  will  love. 
We  shall  love,  they  will  love. 


3<^  toerbe   lithtn:  er    (fie)   mirb 

lieben, 
^u  wirft  liebenr  S^c  tHttti  (@ie 

toerben)  lieben. 
Sßic   »erben    lieben^   fte   merben 

lieben. 


t  shall  be  loved. 

IVill  you  love  my  mother  ? 

I  shall  love  her  much. 

I  shall  never  love  her. 

I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves 

me. 
Wll  you  go  out  to-day  ? 

To  be  dusty» 

Is  it  dusty  ? 

It  is  dusty. 

It  is  very  dusty. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  ? 

It  is  very  muddy. 


2ä)  totthe  geliebt  werben. 
Sterben  @te  meine  Gutter  lieben  ? 
3d^  werbe  {te  fe^r  lieben. 
3(^  werbe  fte  nie  lieben. 
2d)  werbe  fie  lieben/  wann  fie  midf 
lieben  wirb*  (See  Lesson  XLIX.) 
SBerben  @»e  ^cute  ousgel^n  ? 


©taubig  fepn*/  {^aubcn. 

Sft  eg  ftaubig  ? 

e«  ift  flaubig. 

(g«  ift  fe^r  jlaubig. 

3ft  eö  fd)mu$ig  brausen  ? 

©ö  ift  fe|ir  [(^mu^ig. 


To  be  smoky,  to  smoke. 
Is  it  smoky  ?     Does  it  smoke  ? 
It  is  very  smoky.      It    smokes 

much. 
It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too 

much. 


fRa\x6)tn. 
SKaud^teS? 
@g  xaviö;)t  fe^r. 

@§  raud)t  5U  fe^r. 


'  The  verb  werben  */  when  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  iuture 
and  other  tenses,  loses  its  propex  signification. 
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To  go  in. 
'  To  come  in. 
Will  you  go  in  ? 

To  sit  down. 
To  sit. 


I  will  sit  down  on  that  chair. 

Where  did  he  sit  ? 
He  sat  upon  that  chair. 


«hinein  gc^cn*. 
jQtvtin  fommen*. 
fSerben  ^ie  ^miw  ^ti)cn  ? 


I 


(Sid^  fc^cn. 

®iften  •    (verb    neuter).     Part, 
pasty  ^^\t^\tn.    Imperf .  faf . 

3d^   toiVL  mid^  auf  tiefen  @tui)l 

feften  •. 
SBofafer? 
@r  faf  auf  biefem  ^tui^Ie. 


Uebrig      bleiben*.        Imperf. 

blieb. 
SBieoiel  ®elb  bleibt  3^nen  äbrig  ? 
@ö  bleibt  mir  ein  Z^aUv  übrig. 
@g  bleiben  mir  nur  brei  Sl^alec 

äbriQ. 
SSenn  id)  i^m  beja^le/  wirb  mir 

nur  n?enid  übrig  bleiben  (or  fo 

wirb  mir  nur  weni^  übrig  bleu^ 

ben). 

A,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  inversion  of 
propositions;  that  is,  when  that  which  ought  to  stand  first  is  put 
after,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other.  An  inver- 
sion of  propositions  takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins  with 
a  conjunction.    Ex. 


To  have  left. 

How  much  money  have  you  left  ? 

I  have  a  crown  left. 

I  have  only  three  crowns  left. 

If  I  pay  him  I  shall  have  bnt 
little  left. 


If  he  comes,  I  shall  speak  to  him 

(inversion). 
I  shall  speak  to  him  if  he  comes 

(without  inversion). 
If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow  I 

shall  take  a  walk  (inversion). 
I  shall  take  a  walk,  if  it  is  fine 
weather     to-morrow    (without 
inversion). 

I^r  B,  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  verb,  when  in  an 
inversion  of  proposiiions  the  conjunction  wenn^  if,  is  omitted  in  the 
first.    This  omission  of  the  conjunction  may  take  place  or  not;  but 

*  Whenever  a  will  or  intention,  and  not  merely  {u.t\XT\Vj»\^  Xö"^^ 
expressed,  the  verb  wollen  *  is  usedL 


fSSenn  er  fommt^  werbe  id^  mit  i^m 

fpredj)en. 
3db  werbe  mit  i^m  fpredf)en/  wenn 

er  f  ommt. 
Sßenn  ti  morgen  fd^5neg  better  iftt 

werbe  id)  fpajiercn  ge^)en. 
3d)  werbe  fpajicren  gcf)en/  wenn  eö 

morgen  fd)6ne6  SBettcr  ijl. 
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when  It  does,  the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  conjuacUon  \o, 


then  (so). 


Then(ßo). 


I    @o. 


If  I  receive 
pay  you 


:^^  TV,«  «,«««,.   T  oV,«ii   (  S5e!omme  id^  mem  ®elb  (instead 
ive  my  money,  1  snail   }         .  '    . ,         •/»/«.*. 

'  '  -<       of:    wenn   id)   mem  ®e(b  be« 

(      fomme)/  fo  beja^Ie  id)  S^nen. 

If  he   speaks    to   me.    I    shaU  j  ®P'=**^  «^  ««  »»«  (f»''  "i"'".,*' 
anwerhim.  1       ju  mit  fp«4)t)  fo  »wrte  td)  t^m 

I      antworten. 

Obs,  When  the  conjunction  wenn  is  not  omitted,  the  conjunction 
fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be  omitted  or  not,  unless  the 
proposition  is  of  a  certain  length. 


If  you  will  promise  me  to  keep  it 
secret,  I  shall  tell  it  you. 


SSenn  @ie  mir  oerfpredien  woUen^ 
eg  gei^im  ^u  l^alten^  fo  werbe  i^ 
eg  3^nen  fagen. 


I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so 
that  I  have  none  left. 


S^  f)af>c  mein  ganjeg  ®elb  a\xU 
gegeben/  fo  baf  mir  feinö  mel^r 
übrig  hUibt 


Tofill 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  wine. 
1  fill  my  purse  with  money. 

With  what  do  you  fill  that  glass  ? 


günen(anfülüen). 

@ine  glafd)e  mit  fJBcin  anfüllen. 
3(^  fülle   meinen   Beutel   (meine 

SBbrfe)  mit  ®elb. 
fSomit  füllen  ®ie  biefeg  ©tag  ? 


EXERCISE. 
191. 
Will  your  father  go  out  to-day  ? — He  will  go  out,  if  it  is  fine 
weather. — ^Will  your  sister  go  out  ? — She  will  go  out,  if  it  is  not 
windy. — ^Will  you  love  my  brother  ? — I  shall  love  him  with  all 
my  heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — Will  your  parents  go  into 
ihß  country  to-morrow  ? — They  will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. 
— Shall  we  take  a  walk  to-day  ?— We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for 
it  is  too  muddy  out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  rela- 
tion behind  yonder  mountain  ? — I  do  see  it. — Shall  we  go  in  ?— 
We  will  go  in,  if  you  like. — Will  you  go  into  that  room  ? — I 
shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good  morn- 
ing, Madam. — Will  you  not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not  sit  down  ? 
— I  will  sit  down  upon  that  large  chair.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  yout  brother  ? — I  will  tell  you.  Here  is  the  chair 
upon  which  he  sat  often. — When  did  he  die  2  -He  died  two  years 


ago.— I  am  very  much  (fe^c)  afflicted  at  it. — Hast  taou  spent  all 
thy  money  ? — I  have  not  spent  all. — How  much  hast  thou  left  of 
it  ? — I  have  not  much  left  of  it ;  1  have  but  one  florin  left. — 
How  much  money  have  thy  sisters  left  ? — ^They  have  but  three 
crowns  left. — Have  you  money  enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor  ? — 
I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him  ;  but  if  I  pay  him,  1  shall 
have  but  little  left. — How  much  money  will  your  brothers  have 
left  ? — They  will  still  have  a  hundred  crowns  left. — Will  you 
speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him  ? — If  I  see  him,  I  shall  speak 
to  him. — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-morrow  ?— If  it  is  fine  weather 
I  shall  take  a  walk  ;  but  if  it  is  bad  weather  I  shall  stay  at 
home. — Will  you  pay  your  shoemaker  ? — I  shall  pay  him,  if  I 
receive  my  money  to-morrow. — ^Why  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — If 
your  father  comes  I  shall  not  gb ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  I 
must  go. — Why  do  you  not  sit  down  ? — If  you  will  stay  witk 
(bet)  me,  I  will  sit  down ;  but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with 
you. — ^Will  you  love  my  children  ? — If  they  are  good  and  assidu- 
ous, I  shall  love  them  ;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I  shall 
despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  thus  (fo)  ? — 
You  are  not  wrong.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON. 

SSier  unb  ad^itgjie  Section. 


OF  THE  PAST  OR  COMPOUND  INFINHIVE. 

Iif  German,  as  in  English,  the  past  infinitive  is  formed  from  the 
infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of  the  verb ;  but  in 
English  the  past  participle  stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in 
German  it  precedes  it.    Ex. 


Have  loved,  to  have  loved. 
In  order  to  have  loved. 
Without  having  loved. 
Have  been  loved. 
To  have  been  loved. 


©eltebt  ^aben^  geliebt  gu  t;aben. 
Urn  geliebt  gu  ^aben. 
ID^ne  geliebt  ju  ^aben. 
©eliebt  toorbeit  fe^n. 
©eliebt  morben  gu  fe^n. 


OF  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first  or  simple  future 
(preceding  Lesson),  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  iverben  *t  and  the 
past  infinitive.    Ex. 


I  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  will 

have  loved. 
Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will 

have  loved. 
We  shall  have  loved,   they  will 

have  loved. 
I  shall  have  been  loved. 


3cl)  »erbe  geliebt  babcn/  er  (fie) 

totrb  Q^zlxtbt  ^aben. 
iDu  »irfr  geliebt  t)aben/  S^t  werbet 

(®ie  werben)  geliebt  l^aben. 
SBir  werben  geliebt  i^aben/  fie  wer« 

ben  geliebt  ^aben. 
3c^  werbe  geliebt  werben  fepn. 


I   shall  have  written  my  letters 
before  you  return. 


When  I  have  paid  for  the  horse  I 
shall  have  only  ten  crowns  left. 


I 


S*  werbe  meine  Briefe  gefd)ricben 
^aben/  ct)e  ©ie  gurü^fommcn. 

2Bann  x^  bag  '»Pferb  be8al)lt  l)aben 
werbe  (or  werbe  beja^lt  t)aben)/ 
werben  mir  nur  nod)  jei^in  JX^aler 
übrig  bleiben. 


A,  When  at  the  end  of  a  proposition  there  are  two  infinitives, 
two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and  a  past  participle,  the  verb 
which  on  account  of  the  conjunction  ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end 
of  the  phrase,  may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  infinitives  or 
participles.     Ex. 

SBq«  werben  ©ie  tl)un/  wann  (Sic  ju 
SKittage  gegejfen  i^aben  werben/ 
or  werben  ju  Sj}iittage  gegeben 
^aben  ? 


What  will  you  do  when  you  have 
dined  ? 
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When  I  have  spoken  to  your 
brother  I  shall  know  what  I 
have  to  do. 


fOSann  id)  3^rcn  SBniber  gcfproc^n 
^ben  n>erbe#  or  »erbe  gcfprod^en 
i^htn,  fo  merbe  ic^  n)ifTcn#  wa^ 
i4  iVL  t^un  ^be. 


4^  B,    The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the  most  elegant  and 
most  usual.    Ex. 


I  have  told  him  that  you  have 
been  obliffed  to  sell  the  horse. 


Sei)  i)aht  i^m  ^efagt/  baf  Öie  bad 
f)ferb  ^aben  »erlaufen  müjfen 
(and  not  oerfaufen  gemußt  or 
müHen  ^ben). 


The  same  (femmine). 


The  same  thing. 

One  and  the  same. 
It  is  all  one  (the  same). 


{ 


S)iefe(be/    bie  n&mlid)c.    (See 
Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.) 

^iefelbe  (bie  n&mlid)e)  &a<i)t. 

^Daöfelbe  (bag  n&mU(^)  ^ng. 

(Einerlei. 

Go  ijl  einerlei. 


Mas,  Fern,        Neut» 

Such.  ^old)tti     fold)e/     fold)ed    Os 

decUned  according  to  the  cha* 
racteristic  termination). 

Obs.  A,    When  fold)  is  preceded  by  ein  or  fein/  it  has  the  declensiov 
of  an  adjective.    Ex. 


Such  a  man,  such  a  woman,  such 

a  child. 
Such  men  merit  esteem. 


'  @in  folc^er  fD^ann#  eine  fold;e  grau 

ein  fold)eö  ^inb. 
@old)e  fOlenfc^en  ))erbienen  2Cd^tung. 

Obs,  B,    When  fold^  is  followed  by  ein  it  is  not  declined.    Ex. 


Such  a  man,  such  a  woman»  such 
a  happiness. 


©old)  ein  tStam,  fo^  eine  ^van, 
fold)  ein  mud. 


On  the  outside  of,  trithout,  out  of. 

The    church  stands  outside  the 

town. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the 

town  gate. 

The  town  or  city  gate.  < 


2CuSer^alb    (a    preposition   go* 
ve'ming  the  genitive). 

^ie  ^ird)e  ifl  aufer^lb  ber  &taht, 

3d)   n)erbe   ®ie   nov   bem  Z^ovt 

((Stabtt^ore)  egcarten. 
bag  ©tabtt^or. 
bag  Slbor  ber  ©tcibt. 


^\ 


«^*- 


»IH 


TogoonL 

To  COBtt  ovl. 

Sddam  (nrdf). 
Does  he  nt  ander  the  tree  ? 
He  it  ntting  ander  it. 


^esoitffoauiicii  ^ 


ecttcn. 

0ttt  er  mter  tern  Somne  ? 
(^r  ß^  taruntcr.  (06«.  B. 
LIV.) 


T9  eon/MMie  (to  proceed), 
He  continoet  hie  speech« 


gertfe^cn». 
I  t  (^  fa^rt  in  feiner  SHctc  fort. 


{ 


Tbeappetite, 

the  narrative,  the  tale, 

the  ebore  (the  coast,  the  bank), 

the  sea-shore, 

on  the  lea-shorc. 


{ter  Xppetit/ 
bie  (Sf  (uft/  bie  Suft  sum  (Sffen  i 


bie  (Sri&^lun9  $ 
ha$  Ufer  $ 

bag  Ufer  beg  Speere«  j 
am  Ufer  beö  Peered. 


Not  until  (not  hrfore), 
Btfore. 

1  shall  not  see  him  until  I  go 
thither. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de- 
parture ? 

I  do  not  do  it  until  you  tell  it 
me. 


9lid[)t  ef^er-bi«, 
C^^e/  e^e  o,\%i  beoor. 

3(^   tt>erbe   i^n   nic^t   fe^en/   e(^e 

(beoor)  id^  ]()in0e^e. 
«f)aben  @ie  i^n  oor  feiner  2Cbreife 

ßefe^en? 
3d)  t^ue  e6  nid)t/  big  @ie  e$  mit 

fagen. 


There  is,  there  are. 

Here  is»  here  are. 

Here  I  am. 

There  is  my  book. 

There  it  is. 

I'here  they  are. 

Therefore. 

That  is  the  reason  why.. 

Therefore  I  say  so. 

My  sister's  feet  are  cold. 
Her  hands  are  cold. 


;Da  \%  Plural  \ifK  ftnb. 
»&ier  \%    —    \\vi  finb. 
^ier  bin  id^. 
)Da  ift  mtXxi  S3ud^. 
)Da  ift  ed. 
;Da  ftnb  jte. 
SDe<n)e0en/  ba^er. 
lDa<  ift  W  Urfad)e  n^arum. 
SDeiwegen  fage  ic^  eg. 


SDteiner  ^c^wefter  frieren  bie  gü^ 
2f)t  frieren  bie  «^&nbe  ((S<  ift  x^t 
in  ben  «^&nben  fait). 


ffortfe^en  is  a  regular  verb  active,  and  governs  the  accusative; 
fortfaf)ren  *#  on  the  contrary,  is  neuter  and  irregular,  and  governs  the 
dative  with  the  prepontion  in  or  mit. 
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.  EXERCISES. 

192. 

^yheIl  will  you  go  to  Italy  ? — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have 
learnt  Italian. — ^When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Grermany  ? — They 
will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  Grerman. — ^When  will  they 
learn  it  ? — They  will  learn  it  when  they  have  found  a  good  mas- 
ter.— How  much  money  shall  we  have  left  when  we  have  paid 
for  our  horses  ? — ^When  we  have  paid  for  them,  we  shall  have 
only  a  hundred  crowns  left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  the  carriage  ? — I  have  told  him  so. — 
Have  you  written  to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  ? — 
I  have  not  written  to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they 
already  answered  you  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter 
next  week. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person  ? — I  have  never 
seen  such  a  one. — Have  you  already  seen  our  church  ? — I  have 
not  seen  it  yet. — ^Where  does  it  stand  ? — It  stands  outside  the 
town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with  you  in  order  to  show 
it  to  you. — Who  is  there  ? —  It  is  I. — Who  are  those  men  ? — 
They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to  speak  to  you. — Of  what  coun- 
try are  they? — They  are  Americans.— Where  have  you  been 
since  I  saw  you  ? — We  sojourned  long  on  the  sea-shore,  until  a 
ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  to  France. — Will  you  continue 
your  narrative  ? — Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we 
were  taken  to  the  king,  who  received  (aufnal^m)  us  very  well,  and 
sent  us  back  to  our  country. — ^Whom  axe  you  looking  for  ? — I  am 
looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  wish  to  find  him,  you  must 
go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there, — The  garden  is  large,  and  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  him,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  in  which  part 
(bcr  Zi)tii)  of  the  garden  he  is. — He  is  sitting  under  the  large  tree 
under  which  we  were  sitting  yesterday. — Now  I  shall  find  him. 

193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  ? — They  wish  to  learn 
English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England.— Why  do 
you  sit  near  the  fire  ? — My  hands  and  feet  are  cold,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — ^What  do  the  people  live  upon 
that  live  on  the  sea- shore  ? — They  live  upon  fish  alone. — ^Why 
will  you  not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? — I  hunted  yesterday,  the 
whole  day,  and  I  killed  nothing  but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  shall  not  go  any  more  a  hunting. — ^Why  do  you  not 
eat  ? — I  shall  not  eat  before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does 
your  brother  eat  so  much  ? — He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the 
reason  he  eats  so  much. — If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I 
lent  you,  why  do  you  not  return  them  to  me  ? — I  intend  reading 
them  once  more,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not  yet  telvi^TCÄ^ 
them  to  you  i  but  I  shall  return  tbem  to  70M  a"&  %ow:^  ^'3i\  \äs< 

IL 
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read  tbem  a  (sunt)  second  time.-^Why  did  you  not  bring  me  my 
clothes  ? — They  were  not  made,  therefore  I  did  not  bring  them  ; 
but  I  bring  them  you  now,  here  they  are. — You  have  learnt 
your  lesson,  why  has  your  sister  not  learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken 
a  walk  with  my  mother,  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learnt 
it ;  but  she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. — When  will  you  correct  my 
exercises  ? — I  will  correct  them  when  you  bring  me  those  of 
your  sister. — Do  you  think  (glauben)  you  have  made  faults  in 
them  ? — I  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made  faults,  you  have  not 
studied  your  lessons  well ;  for  the  lessons  must  be  learnt  well, 
to  make  no  faults  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all  the  same,  if  you  do 
not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day,  I  shall  not  learn  them  before 
(fo  werbe  idS)  fie  erft)  to-morrow. — ^You  must  make  no  feults  in 
your  exercises,  for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to  make  none 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON. 

pnf  unb  acljtjigjic  Section. 


To  die  of  a  disease. 
The  small-pox. 

She  died  of  the  small-pox. 

fhe  fever,  the  intermitting  fever. 

He  had  a  cold  fit. 

He  has  an  ague. 

His  fever  has  returned. 

The  apoplexy. 
He  has  heen  struck  with  apoplexy. 


2Cn  einer  (dative)  ^anf^eit  fier« 

ben*, 
bie  Slattern  (plural  of  bie  f&iau 

ttVf  the  blister,  the  pustule,  th« 

pock). 
@ie  ifi  an  ben  S3lattern  geflorben. 
ha^  Sieber/  ba^  fSed)felfieber. 
Qx  i)attt  einen  2Cnfall  oon  gieber. 
@r  i)at  ba^  gieber  befommen. 
@c  i^at  ha^  ^thtt  mieber  befom< 

men. 
ber  @c^la9^  ber  @(^la0fluf . 
'  jDer  @d)lad  i^at  i^n  gerüf)rt. 
1  @r  ift  t)om  ©djilage  gerührt  »orben. 


To  sell  well. 


Wine  sells  well. 


Oloth  sells  well. 


Wine  will  sell  well  next  year. 


To  open. 


To  shut. 


C  @uten  ^Cbgang  \)aUn  *. 
<  ®ut  abgeben». 
( SBiel  Ä&ufer  pnben» 
t  ^er  fSetn  Q^^t  gut  ah  (^ot  guten 

Abgang), 
t  ^a6  Sud)  ^at  guten  2Cbgang  (fin« 

bet  öiei  Ä&ufer). 
fiöec  Söein   wirb  n&d)jle6   3ö^r 
guten  2Cbgang  ^abcn. 


I  Oeffnen/  aufmad)en^  auffd)Uef en*  K 

{3umad)cnf    oUfd)lief en  *  *    (active 
verbs). 
3uge^en*/ jufd)liefen*.  Part.  past,. 
gefd)lof[en.    Imperf.  fd)lof . 


^  Oejfnen  and  aufmad^en  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order  to  give 
access,  as :  bie  Z^ou,  hit  S^ür  cineo  ^iramerS/  einen  @d)ran!/.  einen 
S3rief  öffnen  or  aufmad)en/  to  open  the  town-gates,  the  door  of  a  room, 
a  cupboard,  a  letter.  Ocjfnen  is  qnly  employed  to  make  an  opening  m 
the  thing  itself,  as :  einen  Seic^nant/  eine  libtvt  ein  6}efd)n?ür  bffnen/  to 
open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  abscess,  because  there  is  no  opening  yet.  So 
we  say  bie  ßaufgr&ben  bffnen/  to  open  the  trenches.  2(uffcl)lief en  is  only 
employed  in  speaking  of  things  that  are  shut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 

2  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  jumadS)en  and  ^u^d^tU* 
fen*/  as  between  aufmad)en  and  auffd)liefen*. 

x2 
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To  opoL. 
Tlmt  door  opens  easily. 

Hie  door  does  not  shut 
The  window  shuts  welL 


Far  ofl^  from  afiur. 

That  house  is  seen  iar  q£ 


Hvfdf^n  •  (a  neater  red»),  ft^ 

öffnen. 
SDiefe  Z^hx  ^t  teic^  auf  (ift  lei^t 

)tt  6|^n). 
jDie  Ztffac  f^Ueft  ni^t 
IM  Senftrr  f^Ueft  gut 


j  S^on  tociteni#  Don  ferne. 

I  9Ran  fte^t  biefeö  <^ud  oon  tpeitem 

1      (oon  feme). 


{@omnterf(eiber  tr&gt  man  ?t(^t  tm 
SStnter. 
^mnterfleiber  teerten   ntd^^t   im' 
Sßinter  getragen* 


That  is- not  said. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended. 

It  is  clear. 

To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 


I>ai  wirb  nt^t  gefagt. 
^aö  ift  unbegreiflid^. 
@ö  ift  beutli(^. 

JBegrcifen  *.    Part,  past,  begriffen. 
Imperf.  begriff. 


According  to  circumstances. 

The  disposition, 
llie  circumstance. 

According  as. 
That  is  according  to. 
It  depends. 


{9lad^  ben  Umft&nben. 
Sftad)  IBefc^affen^eit  ber  Umjl&nbe. 
j  bie  S3efd)af en^eit  5 
I  ber  Umftanb. 


SRad)bem/  je  nad)bem/  in  fo  fern. 

{Sftac^bem  eS  ift  (nad)bcm  eS  f  ommtx 
Sftad^bem  bie  Umftdnbc  finb. 


Do  not  put  the  glass  upon  the 
table,  for  it  will  break. 

To  put. 
To  lay. 

To  set,  to  seat 
To  stick. 


stellen  @ic  ha^  &iai  ntd)t  auf  ben 
Sifd)5  benn  eg  wiit)  jerbredhen. 
Imperf.  jerbrac^. 

^^teUen. 

Segen. 

^e^en. 

©teden ». 


'  stellen  is  used  when  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it  were, 
standing  upright,  and  legen  when  it  is  lying.  Ex.  <Die  ©t&fer/  bk 
Slafd}e  auf  ben  Zi\d)  fteUeu/  to  put  the  glasses,  the  bottle  on  the  table ; 
ein  Jtinb  auf  hat  S3ett  legen/  to  place  a  child  upon  the  bed  ,*  ein  ,^letb 
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Are  the  women  handsome  ? 
They  are  so;  they  are  rich  and 
handsome. 

What  countrywoman  is  she  ? 
She  is  from  France. 


@inb  bie  grauen  fdjfin? 

®ie  ftnb  eös  fte  ftnb  uid)  nnb 

f  Sooner  ill  fie  ? 

I  SBoift  lieber? 

I  @ie  ifl  aud  (or  oon)  granfretc^ 


To  be  angry  at  somebody  (about 

anything). 
What  are  you  angry  about  ? 


S35fe  auf  3emanben  (abet  Qtwai) 

fe^n. 
SBorüber  |tnb  @ie  b6fe  ? 


Are  you  sorry  for  having  done  it  ?  |  S^ut  ed  3^nen  leib/  ed  get^an  ju 

r  @ö  t^ut  mir  leib. 
1  am  sorry  for  it.  <  6«  ift  mir  nicl)t  lieb.  (See  LessoB 

(     LXXIX.) 


Polite  (courteous),  impolite  (un-  1  Jghflid)  $  un^bflic^. 

civil). 
Happy,  imhappy.  |  ®lüdlid^  i  ungl&cfUc^. 


What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  ? 

A  gold  one. 

What  sort  of  pens  has  your  sister 

made? 
Good  ones. 


^ad  far  eine  ^ehtt   ^aUn  ®ie 

oerloren  ? 
@ine  golbene. 
fS^at  für  Sebern  f)at  Sf^re  @d)*veftet 

gemad^f? 
®ute. 


auf  bag  fönt  legen/  to  put  a  coat  upon  the  bed ;  mo  ^aben  ®ie  meinen 
@todS  ^ingeftcUt  ?  where  have  you  placed  my  stick  ?  too  ^aben  @ie  mein 
SWeffer  l)in0elegt  ?  where  have  you  put  my  knife  ?  The  verbs  flehen  * 
and  liegen  *  may  be  explained  by  the  English  verbs,  to  stand  and  to 
lie.  Ex.  3l)r  ©tocf  tie^)t  in  meinem  dimmer/  your  stick  is  (stands)  in 
my  room ;  3^r  ©ruber  fte^t  am  genjler/  your  brothtr  stands  at  the 
window ;  2^t  SKefler  liegt  auf  bem  Zi\d)i/  your  knife  is  (lies)  upon  the 
table;  l)ier  fte^t  S^c  ®toc!  unb  ba  liegt  S^r  SJJeffer/ here  stands  your 
stick  and  there  lies  your  knife.  @e^en  nearly  answers  to  the  English 
verb  to  seat,  as  :  fe^en  @ie  jid)  ^ier^er/  seat  yourself  here.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  following  idiom :  3emanben  in  ben  @tanb  fe^en/  to  enable 
some  one,  as :  ict)  t)abe  i^n  in  ben  @tanb  gefegt/  eg  gu  t^un/  I  have 
enabled  him  to  do  it.  @tec!en/  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  pre- 
position in  followed  by  the  accusative.  Ex.  2n  bie  Safd}e  ftec!en/  to 
put  into  the  pocket.  We  shall  hereafter  see  various  other  example«  of 
these  verbs. 
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EXERCISE. 

194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die? — She  died  of  the  fever.—- 
How  is  your  brother  ? — My  brother  is  no  longer  living.    He  died 
three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it,  for  he  was  very  well  last 
summer  when  I  was  in  the  country.     Of  what  did  he  die  ? — He 
died  of  apoplexy.— How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend  ? — She  is 
not  well ;   she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday, 
and  this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  biefcn  SDJorgcn  tpieber). 
— Has  she  the  intermitting  fever  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  she  often 
has  cold  fits. — What  has  become  of  the  woman  whom  I  saw  at 
your  mother's  ? — She  died  this  rtiorning  of  apoplexy. — Did  the 
wine  sell  well  last  year  ? — It  did  not  sell  very  well ;  but  it  will 
sell  better  next  year,  for  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it 
will  not  be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door  ? — Do  you  not  see 
how  it  smokes  here? — I  do  see  it ;  but  you  must  open  the  win- 
dow instead  of  opening  the  door. — The  window  does  not  open 
easily,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  open  the  door, — When  will  you 
shut  it  ? — I  will  shut  it  as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — ^Why 
do  you  not  put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  ? — If  I 
put  them  upon  that  little  table,  they  will  break. — Did  you  often 
go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that  country  ? — We  often  went  a 
fishing  and  a  hunting. — If  you  will  go  with  us  into  the  country, 
you  will  see  the  castle  of  my  father. — You  are  very  polite.  Sir  ; 
but  I  have  seen  that  castle  already.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI  ^ 
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EIGHTY-SIXTH  LESSON. 

@ec^  unb  ad^tjigfle  gectios. 


The  utility,  the  use» 
the  advantage» 
lliis  thing  is  of  no  use. 
To  profit  by  a  thing. 
To  turn  a  thing  to  profit. 
To  be  useful  to  any  one. 
Of  what  use  is  that  ? 
That  is  of  no  use. 

UsefuL 
Useless. 
Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  ? 
It  is  useful. 


Is  It  well  (right)  to  do  it  ? 
It  IS  not  well  (wrong). 

What  is  that  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

To  be  cdUcd, 


What  is  your  name  ? 

My  name  is  Charles. 

What  do  you  call  this  in  German? 

How  do  you  express  (say)  this  in 

French  ? 
What  is  that  called  ? 
To  name. 


bet  9lu6en  $ 
ber  SBort^eil. 

^iefe  ®a({)e  ift  »on  feinem  Gluten. 
9luien  aud  einer  ^a^t  aie^en  ** 
&\ii  eine  ^djie  }u  9lute  mac^n* 
3emanbem  nu^en  (or  nüften). 
äSoju  nü^t  bag  ? 
^ag  nu^t  i)^id)tg. 

Unnä^/  nu^lod. 

Sft  eö  nüfttid^  oiel  su  fd^eiben  ? 

®g  ifl  n&6U4. 


3ft  e«  biaid/  e«  su  t^un  ? 
@ö  ifl  unbittid  (unrecht). 


Sßaö  ift  bad  ? 

3(i)  tt>eif  nid^t/  »a«  ed  ift 


«Reifen*.    Part,  past»  ge^ eifern 
Imperf.  ^ief. 

"äBie^eipen^ie? 

1 34  ^^f  <  (<n^^n  9lamen  ifl)  Aarl* 

aßie  ^eif t  baö  auf  beutfd^  ? 

fSBie  fagen  ®ie  bag  auf  franj^ftfd)? 

aSie  nennt  man  bag  ? 
9(ennen*.     Part,   past»   genannt- 
Imperf.  nannte. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PERSONS ». 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without  or  with  the  article. 
Without  the  article  they  take  g  in  the  genitive»  and  en  in  the  dative 


*  For  the  proper  names  of  countries  and  towns»  see  Lesson  LI« 
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&nd  accusative ;  with  the  article  they  add  nothing  to  their  terminatioa 
Ex. 


NoM.  SBil^elm  or  bcr  SSSil^elm/ 
Gen.  SBil^ermS  —  oeö  mU)tlm, 
Dat.  SBU^elmen  —  bcm  SBil^elm/ 
Ace.    SßSil^clmen  —  ben  SBil^elm/ 


William, 
of  Wilham. 
to  William. 

WilUam. 


NoM.  eiifabct^ 
Gen.  m\aUti)€ 
Dat.  eUfabctl^en 
Ace.    ©lifabet^en 


biz  @lifabet^/ 
ber  &li\abcti), 
ber  (Sltfabet^/ 
hie  @ltfabct^/ 


Elizabeth 
of  Elizabeth, 
to  Elizabeth. 

Ehzabeth. 


Obs.  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fdf)/  §/  ft/ 1/  ^/  g/  take  end 
in  the  genitive.  Ex.  granj/  Francis;  gen.  granjeng.  Names  of 
females  in  a  or  e  (the  common  endings  for  almost  all  such  names) 
change  in  the  genitive  a  or  e  into  en§.  Ex.  SQStl^elmtna/  Wilhelmine  ; 
gen.  S8tlf)elmtnen§/  of  Wilhelmine.  Sconorc/  Eleanor ;  Seonorcng/  of 
Eleanor. 

Obs.  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  genitive  is  not  a  part  of 
the  name,  it  is  commonly  separated  by  an  apostrophe  as  in  Enghsh. 
Ex.  ©driller's  ®ebid)tC/  Schiller's  poems;  ©oet^e'S  SSSerfe/  Goethe's 
works. 


Sooner — than. 
Rather — than. 
He  has  arrived  sooner  than  I. 

Rather  than  squander  my  money 
I  would  throw  it  into  the  river. 

I  will  rather  pay  him  than  go 

thither. 
I  will  rather  burn  the  coat  than 

wear  it. 


(5^er — aU. 

Sieber— all. 

(5r  ift  e^er  angefommen  aU  id), 

giebcr  werfe  id)  mein  ®elb  in  ben 

gluf/  e^e  id)  e§  oerfd)wenbe. 
@^e  id)    mein   ©elb  oerfd)tt)enbe, 

werfe  id^  el  lieber  in  ben  glu^ 
Sd^  will  i^m  lieber  beja^len/  ai& 

t)in9et)en. 
3d)  will  ben  died  lieber  perbrenncn^ 

all  i^n  trägem 


Sure, 

To  be  sure  of  a  thing. 

I  am  sure  of  that. 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived. 

I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  know  it  well 


} 


(giner  @adf)e  gewij  fepn  *. 
3d)  i>in  bejifcn  gewtf. 
3d)  weiß  (or  bin)  gewip/  ba§ 
ange!ommen  ift. 

Sd^  weif  eg  gewip. 


er 
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To  repair  to,  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  my  room. 

He  repaired  to  that  town. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one's 

regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 
He  repaired  thither. 
Repair  to  where  you  please. 


@t(^  too^in  begeben  *. 
^d)  begab  mic^  auf  mein  Simmer. 
@r  begab  itd()  in  biefe  ©tabt. 
@id()  5ur  2Crmee/  )u  feinem  SRegi 

mcnte  begeben  *. 
3ci)  ^abe  mid)  an  biefen  £)rt  begeben. 
@r  ^at  fid^  ba^in  begeben. 
@)e^en  @ie  too^tn  ®ie  tcoUen. 


George  the  Third. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth. 


©eorg  ber  dritte. 
Submig  bet  SSierje^nte. 
«f)einridj|  ber  SSierte. 


Europe,  European. 
Fluently. 
Charles  the   Fifth  spoke  several 
European  languages  fluently. 


(Suropas  @urop&tt(^. 
©el&ufig. 

^arl   ber   fünfte   fprad)  b^iiufia 
mehrere  @urop&ifd^e  ®prad)en. 


Such  a  thing. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a 

thing  ? 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of 

such  a  thing. 


©0  (Stwad. 

^aUn  @ie  je  fo  dtxoai  gefe^en? 

^aben  ®ie  ie  fo  dttoai  ge^brt  ? 

2d)  ^aU  nie  fo  ^ttoai  gefe^en  no(( 
ge^brt 


EXERCISES. 
195. 
When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — I  saw  U  when  I  was 
travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles  that  I  have 
over  seen  ;  it  is  seen  far  off. — How  is  that  said  ? — That  is  not 
said.  That  cannot  be  comprehended. — Cannot  every  thing  be 
expressed  in  your  language  ? — Every  thing  can  be  expressed,  but 
not  as  in  yours. — ^Will  you  rise  early  to-morrow? — It  will  depend 
upon  circumstances ;  if  I  go  to  bed  early  1  shall  rise  early,  but 
if  I  go  to  bed  late,  1  shall  rise  late. — Will  you  love  my  children  ? 
— If  they  are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — ^Will  you  dine  with  us 
to-morrow  ? — If  you  get  ready  (jubereften  lajfen)  the  food  I  like,  I 
shall  dine  with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the  letter  which  you 
received  this  morning  ? — I  have  not  opened  it  yet. — When  will 
you  read  it  ? — I  shall  read  it  as  soon  as  I  have  time. — Of  what 
use  is  that  ? — It  is  of  no  use. — Why  have  you  picked  it  up  ? — 
I  have  picked  it  up,  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Can  you  tell 
me  what  it  is  ? — I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
.shall  ask  my  brother  who  will  tell  you. — Where  have  you.  fcvsccA 
it  ?  -T  have  found  it  on  the  shore  of  the  wex,  iveax  \)^^  -^oc^^* — 
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.Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar  ? — I  did  not.  want  to  perceive  it 
from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the  river* — Have  you  ever 
seen  such  a  thing  ? — Never. — Is  it  useful  to  speak  much  ? — If 
one  wishes  to  learn  a  foreign  language  it  is  useful  to  speak  a 
great  deal. — Is  it  as  useful  to  write  as  to  speak  ? — It  is  more 
useful  to  speak  than  to  write  ;  but  in  otder  to  learn  a  foreign 
language,  one  must  do  both  (beiteö). — Is  it  useful  to  write  all 
that  one  says  ? — That  is  useless. 

196. 
Where  did  you  take  this  book  from  ? — I  took  it  out  of  the 
room  of  your  friend  (fem.). — Is  it  right  to  take  the  books  of  other 
people  ? — It  is  not  right,  I  know  ;  but  I  wanted  it,  and  I  hope 
that  your  friend  will  not  be  displeased :  for  I  will  return  it  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  have  read  it. — What  is  your  name  ? — My  name 
is  William. — What  is  your  sister's  name  ? — Her  name  is  Eleanor. 
— ^Why  does  Charles  complain  of  his  sister  ? — Because  she  has 
taken  his  pens. — Of  whom  do  those  children  complain  ? — Francis 
complains  of  Eleanor  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is  right  ? — 
They  are  both  wrong ;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take  Francis's  books 
and  Francis  Eleanor's. — To  whom  have  you  lent  Schiller's 
works  ? — I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to  William  and  the  second 
to  Elizabeth. — How  is  that  said  in  French  ? — That  is  not  said  in 
French. — How  is  that  said  in  German  ? — It  is  said  thus. — Has 
the  tailor  already  brought  you  your  new  coat  ? — He  has  brought 
it  me,  but  it  does  not  fit  me  well. — Will  he  make  you  another  ? 
— He  must  make  me  another ;  for  rather  than  wear  it  I  will  give 
it  away. — Will  you  use  that  horse  ? — I  shall  not  use  it. — ^Why 
will  you  not  use  it  ? — Because  it  does  not  suit  me. — Will  you 
pay  for  it  ? — I  will  rather  pay  for  it  than  use  it. — To  whom  do 
those  fine. books  belong? — They  belong  to  William. — ^Who  has 
given  them  to  him  ? — His  good  father. — Will  he  read  them  ? — 
He  will  tear  them  rather  than  read  them. — Are  you  sure  that  he 
will  not  read  them  ? — I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he  has  told  me  so.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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EIGHTY-SEVENTH   LESSON. 

•  (Sieben  unb  ad^tjigjle  Section* 


Sweet, 

mild, 

agreeable. 
Sweet  wine, 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agreeable 
than  the  society  of  and  inter- 
course with  our  friends. 

Sour,  acid. 


fanfti 

angene]S)m  9 

fuf er  Sßein  i 

ein  fünfter  ^ep^pr  | 

eine  fanfte  2uft  i 

ein  fanfter  ©d^laf. 

^id)ti  mad)t  tag  Seben  angenehmer 
als  tie  @efeUfd)aft  unb  tec  Urn« 
gang  mit  unfern  greunten. 

©auer. 


To  cry,  to  scream,  to  shriek. 
To  help. 

Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
I  help  him  to  do  it. 

I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 


{ 


@d()reien*.  Part. past, 9efd)rie en. 
Imperf.  fd^rie. 

«f)elfen*    (governs    the    dative). 

Part,  past,  geholfen.     Imperf. 

^alf. 
2)tt  ^ilfft,  er  ^ilft. 
3c^  ^elfe  i^m  barin. 
3(^  ^in  i^m  bacin  bei^ölflid). 
2c^   ^elfe  3^nen   (^reiben.    (See 

Lesson  XLII.) 
3c^  mili  3^nen  arbeiten  (elfen. 
Urn  ^üi\c  fd)reicn  ♦. 


To  inquire  after  some  one. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 

pass  that  plate  to  me  ? 
Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me  if 

you  please  ? 

To  reach. 

If  you  please.  I 

Complaisant,  pleasing. 


Bid)    nac^   ^emanbem  erSunbigen 
(nad)  3emanbem  fragen). 

SSoQen  @ie  bU  ©ate  ^aben/  mir 
biefe  ©c^äffel  ju  ceici)en? 

SBoUen   &U   mir   gef&Uigft   biefe 
©c^üffel  reiben  ? 

9iei(^en. 

©efdUigft. 

$(Benn  eg  S^nen  gef&IUg  i% 
I  (äJef&Uift. 
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A  6  you  please. 
At  your  pleasure. 
As  you  like. 

To  knock  &t  the  door. 


SB^ie  eg  S^nen  def&Ot^  i% 


To  happen. 

Somethmg  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  ? 
A    great    misfortune    has    hap- 
pened. 
Nothing  has  happened. 
A  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. 
I  had  an  accident. 


(  An  tic  S^ür  f Icpfcn. 
©id()     ereignen/     ftc(>    gutragcn  • 

(take    ^aben    for    their    aux* 

iliary). 
SSorfaUen*/  0efd()e^en*/    bcQegnen 

(take  fepn). 
a^    f)at    fid)    Qttoai    judctraden 

(ereignet). 
SBaS  ift  »orgefatten  (gefc^e^en)  ? 
@g  ifl  ein  gro^eg  Unglud  gef(^e^en. 

@g  ifl  ^i(i)t$  ))orgefaIlen. 

(So  ifl  i^m  ein  Unglüc!  begegnet. 

Sä)  iatte  einen  ^ufatt. 


To|>ottr. 

To  pour  away. 
To  shed. 
To  shed  tears. 

A  tear. 
With  teais  in  his,  htT,  our,  or  my 

eyes. 
I  pour  wine  into  a  glass. 
I  put  corn  into  a  sack. 
I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that 

man. 
I  pour  away  the  wine,  for  it  is 

good  for  nothing. 


ließen*/    fd()üttcn/    einfd)em 

!en. 
Sßeggießen*. 
SSergieJen*. 

S^rdnen  ucrgie^en  ♦.     (Part,  past, 

oergoj[cn.    Impcrf.  rcrgof.) 
dine  Sl^r&ne. 
SKit  tt)r6ncnben  TCugen. 

3d)  giefe  SBcin  in  ein  ©lag. 

3d)  fc^öttc  betreibe  in  einen  @atf. 

2ä)  fd}cn!e  biefem  SOfJannc  ju  trin« 

!cn  ein. 
Sd^  gieße  ben  SBein  weg  5  benn  er 

taugt  ^id)ti. 


As  to,  as  for,  with  respect  to 

As  to  me,  I  do  uot  know  what  to 
say. 


{ 


t  SSSaS     anbetreffen*    (anbea 

troffen/  anbetraf). 
fSBaö  anbelangen. 

1 3Ba§  mid)  anbetrifft  (anbe» 
langt)/  fo  »eij  id)  md)t,  wai  i^ 
fagen  folT. 
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To  meet  toith. 


Where  have  you  met  with  him  ? 


t^ntrcffen*  governs  the  Ace. 
Part,  past,  getroffen.  Imperf . 
traf. 

t  äSo  f)aUn  ®ie  t^n  angetroffen? 


I  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to. 

He  does  not  know  what  to  answer. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  huy. 


1 3(1^  n>eif  nid)t/  toa^  id)  t^un  foU. 
1 3^  ^^^P  ^Wf  mo^in  id)  ^e^en 

foO. 
t  Qx  toeif  nid^t/  toa€  er  antworten 

foU. 
t  SBir  wiffen  mä^tf  »aö  »ir  laufen 

foUen. 


To  unbosom  one's  self  to  some 

one. 
To  trust  some  one. 

To  distrust  one. 

Do  you  trust  that  man  ? 

I  do  trust  him. 

He  trusts  me. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body. 

To  laugh  at  something. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that  ? 

I  do  laugh  at  it. 

At  what  do  you  laugh  ? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one. 

I  laugh  at  (deride)  you. 


{ 


^id^  Semantem  vertrauen. 

Semanbem  trauen  or  vertrauen. 

®inem  mif  trauen. 

@inem  md)t  trauen. 

brauen  (or  vertrauen)  ®te  biefem 

fO^anne  ? 
3(^  traue  (or  vertraue)  i^m. 
6r  traut  (or  vertrauet)  mir. 
Sßir   mülifen   md)t    einem    Seben 

trauen. 
Ueto  itwa^  tad)en. 
Sad()en  @ie  baräber  ? 
2ä)  la(i)e  barüber. 
SBoröber  lad)en  ®te  ? 
Semanben     auStad)cu    (or     ver^ 

lad^en). 
2cl^  ladje  ^ic  aus  (oerlad)e  ©ic). 


Full. 

A  full  glass. 

A  full  glass  of  wine. 

A  book  full  of  errors. 


S3otl. 

@in  voQeö  ®la§. 

(Stn(S)(aö  voUfEßein  (ein  toUeg  (S^Iaö 
fßein).  • 
i  ein  SBud)  vctt^r  geiler. 


The  means. 
To  afford  (to  have  the  means). 
Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  ? 


ha€  Mittel 
>Die  SRittel  ^aben  *. 
^aben  @ie  bie  sßl\U^\.i  w^'^\^'<Xi  -^ 
faulen '4 


Sid 


I  can  afford  it. 


I  cannot  afford  it. 


34  ^^c  ^ic  3h'tte(  ba^a  (id*  ^oe 
ftt). 

3({)  ^abe  fie  nic^t. 


llie  lady,  |  tie  Same. 


To  taste,  to  Uke,  to  relisk.         \  Qd^mtdtiL 


Hoir  do  yoa  lake  this  wine  ? 
I  like  it  well. 
I  don't  like  it. 


SSie  ((^ech  3^nen  biefer  SSktn  ? 
Qt  fdimedt  mir  gut 
(&t  fc^mecft  rave  ni^t. 


EXERCISES. 
197. 

«  

Do  your  scholars  leam  their  exercises  by  heart  ? — They  will 
rather  tear  them  than  leam  them  by  heart. — ^What  does  this  man 
ask  me  for  ? — He  asks  you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  hfm. — 
If  he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my  house,  I  will  pay  him 
what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose  his  money  than  repair 
thither.— Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke  fluently  several  European 
languages,  said  that  we  should  (man  muffe)  speak  Spanish  with 
the  gods,  Italian  with  our  (feiner)  mistress  (bie  ©eltebtef  Obs.  Les- 
son LV.),  French  with  our  (feinem)  friend  (masc),  German  with 
soldiers,  English  with  geese  (bie  ®ang)f  Hungarian  (un0arif4)  with 
horses,  and  Bohemian  (b65mifd))  with  the  devil  (ber  Seufcl). — Why 
docs  the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened to  her  ? — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  clergyman,  her 
friend,  who  was  so  very  good  to  her  (ber  ii)t  fo  ml  ®utel  gct^an  ^at), 
died  a  few  days  ago. — Of  what  illness  did  he  die  ? — He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy. — Have  you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters  ? 
— I  have  helped  him. — ^Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to 
town  ? — I  will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a 
livelihood. — Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who  sells  so 
cheap  ? — I  have  inquired  after  him  ;  but  nobody  could  tell  me 
what  has  become  of  him. — ^Where  did  he  live  when  you  were 
hero  three  years  ago  ? — He  lived  then  in  Charles  Street,  No.  55. 
— How  do  you  like  this  wine? — I  like  it  very  well ;  but  it  is  a 
little  sour. 

198. 

How  docs  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them  very 
well ;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — ^Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — ^With  much  pleasure. — 
Shall  (foU)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you  ? — I  will  thank  you  to  pass 
them  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to  your  sister  ? — You  will 
oblige  (ücrbinbcn*)  by  passing  it  to  her. — How  does  your  mother 
like  our  food  ? — She  likes  it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she  has 
eaten  cno;igh. — What  dost  thou  ask  me  for? — Will  you  be  kind 
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enough  to  give  me  a  little  bit  of  (öon)  that  mutton  ? — ^Will  you 
pass  me  the  bottle,  if  you  please? — Have  you  not  drunk  enough? 
— Not  yet ;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (cinfcl)cnf€n)  you 
some  wine  ? — No,  I  like  cider  better. — ^Why  do  you  not  eat  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  to  eat. — ^Who  knocks  at  the  door  ?— ^It  is  a 
foreigner. — ^Why  does  he  cry? — He  cries  because  a  great  mis- 
fortune has  happened  to  him. — ^What  has  happened  to  you  ? — 
Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — ^Where  will  you  go  to  this  even- 
'  ing  ? — I  don't  know  where  to  go  to. — ^Where  will  your  brothers 
go  to  ? — I  do  not  know  where  they  will  go  to  ;  as  to  me,  I  shall  go 
to  the  theatre. — ^Why  do  you  go  to  town  ? — I  go  thither  in  order 
to  purchase  some  books.  Will  you  go  thither  with  me  ? — I  will 
go  with  you  ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there. — Must  I  sell 
to  that  man  on  credit  ? — You  may  sell  to  him,  but  not  on  credit ; 
you  must  not  trust  him,  for  he  will  not  pay  you. — Has  he  already 
deceived  any  body  ? — He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants 
who  have  trusted  him. — Must  I  trust  those  ladies  ? — ^You  may 
trust  them  ;  but  as  to  me,  I  shall  not  trust  them ;  for  I  have 
often  been  deceived  by  the  women,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  1 
say,  we  must  not  trust  every  body. — Do  those  merchants  trust 
you  ? — They  do  trust  me,  and  I  trust  them. 

199. 
Whom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at  ? — They  laugh  at  those 
ladies  who  wear  red  gowns  (ba§  Älcib)  with  yellow  ribbons. — ^Why 
do  those  people  laugh  at  us  ? — They  laugh  at  us  because  we 
speak  badly. — Ought  we  to  (muf  man)  laugh  at  persons  who 
speak  badly  ? — ^We  ought  not  to  laugh  at  them  ;  we  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  listen  to  them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (geiler), 
we  ought  to  correct  them  to  them. — What  are  you  laughing  at  ? 
— I  am  laughing  at  your  hat ;  how  long  (feit  wann)  have  you 
been  wearing  it  so  large  ? — Since  (fcitbcm)  I  returned  from  Eng- 
land.— Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage  ? — I  can 
afford  it. — Can  your  brother  afford  to  buy  that  large  house  ? — 
He  can  afford  it. — Will  he  buy  it  ?— He  will  buy  it,  if  it  pleases 
him. — Have  you  received  my  letter  ? — I  have  received  it  with 
much  pleasure. — I  have  shown  it  to  my  German  master,  who  was 
surprised  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a  single  fault  in  it. — Have  you 
already  received  Jean  Paul's  and  Wieland's  works? — I  have 
received  those  of  ()oon)  Wieland :  as  to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I 
hope  (fo  ^offe  idj)  to  receive  them  next  week.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-EIGHTH  LESSON. 

TU)t  unb  ad^tiigfte  Section* 


Who  is  there* 
It  is  I. 
Is  it  you  ^ 
It  is  not  I. 
It  is  you. 
It  is  be,  it  is  she. 
Are  they  your  brothers  ? 
They  are  not  my  brothers. 


SBer  ifl  ha  ? 

3(1^  Hn  e^ 

@inb  ©ieeS? 

3d^  bin  es  ni<bt. 

@ie  ftnb  e§. 

@r  tft  eg/  fte  ifl  eg. 

@inb  eg  S^re  SBruber  ? 

@g  {tnb  meine  SBrübec  nid)t. 

Appositional  phrases  >  are  in  German  always  put  in  the  same 
case  as  the  principal  noun.    Ex. 

NOMINATIVE 


Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator. 
Religion^  the  daughter  of  heaven, 
is  the  faithful  companion  of  men. 


Spfurg/  bcr  ©efe^gebec  ©parta'g. 
IDie    SHeligion/  biefe   Zod)Ut   beg 

^immclg/  tjl  bit  treue  ©ef&^r^ 

tinn  bcr  SKenfc^en. 


GENITIVE. 


The  duty  of  a  father,  the  natural 
tutor  of  his  children,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  them. 


JDeg  SSaterg/  beg  natüi:Ud)en  SSor« 
munbeg  feiner  Äinber/  ^flid)t  (ft 
eg/  für  fie  5U  forgen. 


DATIVE. 


That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend 

who  is  a  brave  man. 
I  gave  the  father,  this  honest  old 

man,  the  model  of  his  family, 

that  advice. 
That  happened  under  Constantine 

the  Great,  llio  first  Christian 

omporor. 


JDiefc  e^i'c  0ebüt)vt  meinem  gveunbe/ 

einem  braoen  SKanne. 
5d)  i)ahc  bem  SSater/  biefcm  red)t5 

fd)a|fenen    ©reife/  Um   SKujler 

feiner  ^amilit/  ben  fRati)  gegeben. 
2)ieg  9efd)a^  unter  ©onftantin  bem 

(Sro^en/  bem  erften  d}rtftlid)cn 

Äaifer. 


ACCUSATIVE. 


It  concerns  my  friend,  the  coun- 
sellor N. 

I  have  known  the  king,  that  bene- 
factor of  his  people. 


Gg  betrifft   meinen   grcunb/  ben 

fRati)  9t. 
3*  ^abe  ben  Äbnig/  biefen  SBo^U 

t^&tcr  feineg/  SSolfeg  gefannt. 


*  We  call  a  phrase  appositional  when  it  serves  to  explain  and  deter- 
mine the  principal  noun. 
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llie  duty, 

the  companion, 

the  tutor  (the  guardian), 

the  model, 

the  family, 

the  people, 

honest, 

faithful  Ctrue), 


tie  ?)pid)t  f 

ber  ©efd^rte  i 

ber  SSormunb  (plur.  SSormönber)| 

bag  !0{uf!er  i 

bie  Samilif ; 

bag  SSol!  i 

red()tfd}afftni  ^ 

treu. 


To  thee,  my  dearest  friend,  I  give  i  ^tt  meinem  (tebfirii  greunbe/  gebe 
this  ring.  |      iö)  biefen  ERing. 

^g'  B,  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same  gender,  number, 

and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  me,  who  am  his  nearest  rela-  i  S3on  mir/  feinem  n&d^ften  SSenoanb^ 


tion,  he  requests  nothing. 
Is  it  they  who  speak  ? 
It  is  they. 


It  is  I  who  speak. 


ten/  oerlangt  er  9lid()t(t. 
®inb  ite  e«/  bie  fprec^n? 
@te  ftnb  eg. 

{2d^  bin  eg/  ber  fpric^t 
34  Mn  eg/  ber  id^  fprec^. 
C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun, 
it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  after  the  latter ;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated, 
the  verb  which  follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or  second  person. 


r  ®ie  1!nb  eg/  ber  ®ie  lac^^ns  or, 
1  ®ie  |inb  eg/  ber  lad)t. 

{2)ubifl  eg/ber  2)uegdet^an  ^afl$  or, 
^u  bifl  eg/  ber  eg  get^an  ^at. 
It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have  i  @ie  ffnb  eg/  meine  Ferren/  bie  bag 
said  that.  I      d^fagt  ^aben. 


It  is  you  who  laugh. 

It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it. 


To  look  like  (to  appear). 
How  does  he  look  ? 
He  looks  gay  (sad,  contented). 

This  beer  looks  like  water. 
You  look  like  a  doctor. 


Äugfe^en  •  wie. 

SQ&ie  fte^t  er  aug  ? 

<Sr  ftc^t  lu|li0  (traurig/  sufriebcn) 

aug. 
2>iefeg  S3ier  fte^t  aug  toie  IQajTer. 
@ie  Ui)tn  wie  ein  Ärjt  aug. 


Our  fellow  creatures. 

He  has  not  his  equal,  or  his  match. 


f  Unfereg  ©letc^n. 

f  (Sr  $at  feineg  ®(ei(l^en  ni((t. 


7b  resembk  mme  one. 


Semanbem  gleid()en*.  Part» 
past,  gegUd)en.    Imperf.  gli(^ 

3emanbem  &^nli4  (ei)cn*  «l 
teijn». 
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He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother* 

I  resemble  him. 


dv  fte^t  nur  &^nli4. 
Sd^  0leid)e  Syrern  trüber. 
34  ^in  i^m  ft^nlic^. 


Each  other. 

We  resemble  each  other. 

They  do  not  resemble  each  other. 
The  brother  and  the  sister  love 

each  other. 
Are  you  pleased  with  each  other  ? 
We  are  (so). 


I  ^inanber  (an  indeclinable  pro« 
I       noun  0* 

{^ir  gleid^en  einanber. 
SSir  fe^en  einanber  &$nU(^. 
®ie  fe^en  einanber  ni(l)t  &^nU(^. 
)Der   S3ruber   unb   hit   ^^tvefttt 

lieben  einanber. 
@inb  @ie  mit  einanber  jufrieben  ? 
9Bir  ffnb  ed. 


I  am  welL 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 


{ 
{ 


34  bin  gefunb. 

Scmanbera  jutrinfen  *. 
Semanbeö  ©efunb^eit  trinf en  •.  • 
2Cuf  Semanbeö  ©efunb^cit  trinfcn*. 
34  trinfe  3^re  ©efunb^eit 
34  trinfe  auf  3^re  ©efuhb^cit 


To  make  someone's  acquaintance. 

To  become  acquainted  with  some- 
body. 


I  have  made  his  acqusdntance. 

I  have  become  acquainted  with 

him. 
Are    you    acquainted   with    him 

(her)  ? 
Do  you  know  him  (her)  ? 
I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her). 
I  know  him  (her). 
He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 
She  is  my  acquaintance. 
He  is  not  a  friend,  he  is  but  an 

acquaintance. 


S3e!anntf4aft  mit  3emanbem  ma* 

4cn. 
3emanben  fennen  lernen. 

34  ^aU  feine  S3e!anntf4aft  q9s 

mad)t 
34  ^öbe  S5e!anntf4aft  mit  i^m 

9ema4t. 
34  ^öbe  it)n  !ennen  gelernt. 

©inb  ®ie  mit  i^m  (it)r)  befannt  ? 

kennen  @ie  i\)n  (jic)  ? 
34  ^in  mit  i\)m  (ihr)  be!annt. 
34  5enne  i^n  (fie). 
6r  ift  mein  S3e!annter. 
@ie  ifl  meine  S3e!annte. 
(St  ift  fein  greunb/  ec  ifl  nur  ein 
SSefannter. 


1  @inanber  indicates  that  the  action  expressed  bv  the  verb  is  reci- 
procal between  several  p€rsons  or  things,  and  is  employed  for  all  caRcs 
and  genders. . 
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Obs.  ^  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding  proposition.    (Sea 
B.  Lesson  LXXXIII.) 

äßetl  ;Du  jDtlne  2Cuf)aben  nid^t  %u{ 
gemad^t  |)afi/  fo  muft  iDu  |te  no4 
einmal  mad^n. 

iDa  et  ni^t  fani/  (fo)  lief  id^  i(n 
rufen.    (Lesson  LXXXIIL) 

9lod{)  einmal. 

2>a/  n>eil. 


As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer- 
cises well,  thou  must  do  them 
again. 

^s  he  did  not  come  I  sent  for  him. 


Again,  once  more. 
As, 


EXERCISES. 

200. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady  ? — I  have 
become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relations. 
—Is  it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book  ? — It  is  not  I,  it 
is  your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — Who  has  broken  my  fine 
inkstand  ? — It  is  I  who  have  broken  it. — Is  it  you  who  have 
spoken  of  me  ? — It  is  we  who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have 
said  of  you  nothing  but  good  (®ute6). — Why  does  your  cousin 
ask  me  for  money  and  books  ? — Because  he  is  a  fool ;  of  me,  who 
am  his  nearest  relation  and  best  friend,  he  requests  nothing. — 
Why  did  you  not  come  to  dinner  (jum  SKittagieflen)  ? — I  have 
been  hindered,  but  you  have  been  able  to  dine  without  me. — Do 
you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  cannot  come  ? — How 
long  did  you  wait  for  me  ? — We  waited  for  you  till  a  quarter  past 
seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined  without  you. — Uav& 
you  drunk  my  health  ? — We  have  drunk  yours  and  that  of  your 
parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much  wine,  but  he  found  in  it 
(baran)  two  bad  qualities  (tie  (Sigenfd^aft).  "  If  I  put  water  to  it 
(^inein),"  said  he,  "  I  spoil  it,  arid  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it,  it 
spoils  me." — How  does  your  uncle  look  ? — He  looks  very  gay  ; 
for  he  is  much  pleased  with  his  children. — Do  his  friends  look  as 
gay  as  he  ? — They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they  are 
discontented. — My  uncle  has  no  money,  and  is  very  contented» 
and  his  friends  who  have  a  great  deal  of  it,  are  scarcely  ever  so. 
— Do  you  like  your  sister  ? — I  like  her  much,  and  as  she  is  very 
complaisant  towards  me,  I  am  so  towards  her ;  but  how  do  you 
like  yours  ? — We  love  each  other,  because  we  are  pleased  with 
each  other. 

201. 

Does  your  cousin  resemble  you? — He  does  resemble  me. — Do 
your  sisters  resemble  each  other  ? — They  do  not  resemble  each 
other  ;  for  the  eldest  (tie  dltejle)  is  idle  and  naughty  (unartig),  and 
the  youngest  assiduous  and  complaisant  towards  ^N«r^  Xi'i^'^» — 
\Vho  knocks  at  the  door  ? — It  is  I,  will  yoxx  o^eii  \\.1 — \^V^^.  ^^ 

Y  2 
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you  wmt  ? — I  come  to  ask  yoa  for  die  money  whidi  you  owe 
me,  and  the  books  which  I  lent  yoa. — If  you  will  haTe  Üie  good- 
ness to  eome  to  morrow,  I  will  return  both  to  you. — Do  you  per- 
ceive yonder  house  ? — I  do  perceive  it,  what  house  is  it  ? — It  is 
jm  inn  {hoi  Sirt^^tt<)  ;  if  you  like  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine ;  for  I  am  very  (fr^)  thirsty. — ^You  are  always 
thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  it  I  shall  drink  your 
health« — Rather  than  go  into  an  inn  I  will  not  drink. — When 
will  yon  pay  what  you  owe  me  ? — When  I  have  money ;  it  is 
uselen  to  ask  me  for  some  to-day,  for  you  know  very  well  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of  him  who  has  nothing. — ^When  do 
you  think  you  will  have  money  ? — I  think  I  shall  have  some  next 
year. — WiU  you  do  what  I  shall  tell  you  ? — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is 
not  too  difficult. — ^Why  do  you  laugh  at  me  ? — I  do  not  laugh  at 
you  but  at  your  coat. — Does  it  not  look  like  yours  ? — It  does  not 
look  like  it ;  for  mine  is  short  and  yours  is  too  long,  mine  is  black 
and  yours  is  gieen.    (See  Lesson  XXXVI«) 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9teun  unb  adE^tjigfle  Section« 


To  get  into  a  scrape. 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape. 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  snare, 

always. 
That  man  always  gets  into  bad 
scrapes ;  but  he  always  gets  out 
of  them  again. 


Between. 

The  appearance. 
The  sight,  the  face, 
the  mien,  the  look, 
the    countenance,    the     physio- 
gnomy. 
To  have  the  appearance. 
To  appear. 
To  look. 
To  look  well. 
To  look  good. 


well. 


You  (appear)  look  very 

She  looks  angry. 

She  appears  to  be  angry. 

lliey  appear  to  be  contented, 
lliey  look  contented  (pleased). 


To  look,  pleased  with  some  one. 

To  receive  one  kindly, 
Fneadly,  kindly. 


©id^  «&&nbel  ^tt^iel^eii^ 

^iö^  ^erauö  ]()elfen  *• 

&xd)  aud  ber  @d|linge  sie^n  *. 

©id^  t)on  (SttoaS  lod  maö^tn, 

3d|  i^aU  mit  ^erau<  gei^olfen. 

jH^^  ^abe  mid)  aud  bet  ©d^linge 

ßejogen. 
3d|  bin  gut  bat)on  gefommen. 
bie  ©(l^linge  5 
immer. 

iDiefec  !0{ann  ^ie^t  ftc^  immer 
fd^limme  ^&nbel  im  abet  et 
i^ilft  ftd^  immet  wiebet  ^erauö. 


3wifd|en  (governs  the  dat  and 
ace.) 

ba<  2Cnfel^en  $ 
hat  ®eft(^t  i 
bie  !D2iene  i 
bie  ©eftd^tsbilbung. 

iDad  2Cnfe^n  i^aben  *. 

©d^einen  *.    Imperf.  fd^ien. 

Ausfegen  *. 

®ut  audfe^en*. 

@ut  2U  fepn  fd^einen  *. 


®ie  fe^en  fe^r  gut  aus. 

®ie  jte^t  Derbtief  lid^  au<. 

®ie  fd^eint  bbfe  (t)etbtiefltd(|)  ^u 

®ie  f(!^einen  gufrieben  ^u  fe^n. 
@it  fe^en  vergnügt  auS. 


3f manbem  ein  freunblic^eS  ®ef!d^ 

machen. 
@inen  freunbUc^  empfangen*. 
greunbUd^ 
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To  look  cross  at  some  one. 
When  I  go  to  see  that  man«  instead 

cf  receiving  me  with  pleasure, 

he  looks  displeased. 

A  good  looking  man. 
A  bad  looking  man. 
Bad  looking  people  or  folks. 
To  imagine. 


That  man,  whom  70a  see,  seems 
desirous  of  approaching  us. 


To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one. 
To  pay  some  one  a  visit. 

To  frequent  a  place. 

To  frequent  societies. 
To  associate  with  some  one. 


Semanbem  ein  b6feg  ©eftc^t  ma^tr, 

SBenn  id)  tiefen  !0{ann  befuc^i 
mad)t  er  mit  ein  &6feö  ©eftc^t^ 
anflatt  mid)  freunbUdi  aufju* 
nehmen. 

^n  ^ann  t)on  gutem  TCnfe^en. 

(Sin  ^ann  t)on  fd|led)tem  ^Cnfel^en. 

Seute  oon  fd|ledj)tem  2(nje^en. 

&i6)  einbiiben  (governs  the  dative). 


It  is  all  over  with  me  I 

It  is  all  over. 

.What  is  done  cannot  be  tdtered 
(a  proverb). 


^ec  !Dlann/  ben  @ie  \ii)en,  fd^int 
ftd^  ung  (dative)  n&hern  gu  moUen. 


Semanben  befugen. 
Semanbem  einen  S3efud)  madden. 
@inen  Ort  befud)en. 
®efellfd|aften  befuc^en.  .  . 
9){it  Semanbem  umgeben  *• 


{@d  ifl  um  mid^  g^fd^e^en ! 
3d^  bin  verloren ! 
@d  ifl  barum  gefc^^en ! 
©efd^e^ene  ^inge  ftnt)  nid^t  su  &m 
bern  (Sprichwort). 


The  spite,  the  displeasure. 

the  grief,  the  sorrow. 
To  vex,  to  spite  some  one. 
To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 
You  have  vexed  (spited)  that  man. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feelings. 


ber  SSerbruß  5 

ber  Summer. 

Semanbem  SSerbruf  madden. 

Semanben  !r&n!en. 

@ie  t)aben  biefem  fOlanne  SSerbruß 

9emad)t. 
@ie  ^aben  biefen  ^ann  ge!r&n!t. 


The  place, 
I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in. 

To  swim. 


I  ber  fövi,  bie  SteSe. 

Sd)  n>eif  eine  gute  Stelle  ju  fd^minu 
men. 

Sd^wimmen  "*.     Part,    past,    gß^ 

'id)WommtxL    Imperf.  fc()wamnL 


I 


To  experience, 

7b  endure  (experience). 


@rfa^ren». 
C^rbulben. 


Imperf.  erftt^ 

i  I  ■ 
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To  feel  (experience). 
I  nave  experienced  a  great  deal. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  many 
misfortunes. 


C^m|>finben*.  Imperf.  empf anb. 

34l  ^<tbe  del  erbulbet  (empfunbeni 

erfai^ren). 
3d|  i^abe  Diet  Unglä(f  qit\^ahU 


To  suffer* 
To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head  or  foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye. 


Seiben*  (delitten/  UttX 

1 2Cm  ^opfe  ober  am Sufe  leiben*. 

1 3(i&  t)^be  am  2Cuge  gelitten. 


7b  iu^^/. 

To  mm  (to  neglect). 

You  have  neglected  your  promise. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to 
your  lesson. 


SSernad^l&ffisen. 
SSerf&umen. 

@ie  ^benS^t^c  SSerfpred^n  Dernac^ 

lajpat. 

@ie  iK^ben/  oerf&umt  jut  ©tunbe 
(jur  SectioiO  S"  fommen. 


To  yield. 

TV)  yield  to  some  one. 

To  yield  to  something. 

To  yield  to  necessity. 

We  must  vield  to  necessity. 


{ 


SBeidien  "*  ^    takes     fepn.      Part 

past»  gewidien.    Imperf.  wi(!^. 
Semanbem  nad^oeben  *. 
@i(!^  in  (&tsoat  (accus.)  fd)i(fen.     * 
@td^  l\x  (&t(oa^  bequemen. 
@d  bei  (SXxoa^  be»enben  lalfen*. 
©id^  in  bie  9lot^»enbid!eit  fc^cfeii. 
fO^an  muf  fid)  in  bie  9lot$)9^nbigfeif 
fd)iden. 


To  spring. 

To  jump  (hop). 

To  hlow  up>  to  burst. 

To  omit. 
To  spring  up  from  below. 
To  spring  forward. 
To  spring  backward. 
The  child  hopped  joyfully  around 
me. 


I  Springen*.  Part. past« gefpntngcn. 

Imperf.  fprang. 
^fipfen. 
S^prengen* 

2Cu6la|ren  *.    Imperf.  lief, 
aSon  unten  herauf  fpringen  *. 
S3or»)&rt6  fpringen. 
3urü(f  fpringen. 
^adJCinb  köpfte  freubig  urn  xaiö:^ 

^erum  ^ 


1  ^eid)en/  to  steep,  and  erweid)en/  to  soften,  to  mollify,  are  acüve  and 
regular  verbs,  and  consequently  take  ^bcn*  for  their  auxiliary. 
<  «^upfcHf  to  jump,  to  nop,  to  frisk,  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of - 

wiirnalis  that  spring,  and  of  children. 
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The  besiegen  let  the  bastion  blow 

up. 
The  copier  has  omitted  a  few  lines. 


To    spring    upon  some  one  or 
something. 

The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat. 
To  leap  on  horseback. 


jDie  S3e(aderer  lUpen   tie   IBaftel 

fprengen. 
iDcr  Äbfd^reibcr  ^at  einige  feilen 

außgelaffen. 
2Cuf  Semanben    ober   (Etwa^    loö 

fpcingen  •/  lofi  ftörjen/  log  ren« 

nen*. 
Ueber  Semanben  ober  Qttoa^  ^tx^ 

fallen  ♦. 
JDic  JCa^e  fpringt  auf  bie  fRatt^  lo«. 
^id)  auf   ha^   9)ferb    fd^wingen* 

(defdiwungen/  fd^wang). 


To  run. 
To  swing. 


Sftennen*  (gerannt/  rannte). 
@d)»inöen*  (gefc^wungen/  fdjjwang). 


To  still  greater  ill  luck. 
To  still  greater  good  luck. 
To  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  have 
lost  my  purse. 


3u  nod^  gr5f erem  Ungtüc!. 
3u  nod^  grbierem  &lüd, 
3u  nod(|  gr6gerem  Unglüd^/  i)aht  id; 
meine  ^6rfe  verloren« 


EXERCISES. 

202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  ? — If  I  laugh  at  your 
coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your  son  resemble  any 
one  ? — He  resembles  no  one. — Why  do  you  not  drink  ? — I  do  not 
know  what  to  drink  ;  for  1  like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like 
vinegar. — If  you  wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into 
the  cellar  (Lesson  LXXV.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too 
polite,  sir,  I  shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my 
father  long  ? — I  have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance when  I  was  yet  at  (auf)  school.  We  often  worked  for  one 
another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like  brothers, — I  believe  it,  for 
you  resemble  each  other. — When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises  he 
did  them  for  me,  and  when  he  had  not  done  his  I  did  them  for 
him.— Why  does  your  father  send  for  the  physician  ? — He  is  ill, 
and  as  the  physician  does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 
Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  you  ? — I  think  he 
is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see  him ;  but  I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  his  house  :  for  when  I  go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving 
me  with  pleasure,  he  looks  displeased, — ^You  must  not  believe 
that  he  is  angry  with  you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He 
is  the  best  man  in  (oon)  the  world ;  but  one  must  know  him  in 
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order  to  appreciate  (f^&^en)  him. — There  is  (e«  ijl)  a  great  differ- 
ence (bet  Unterf4ieb)  between  (dative)  you  and  him :  you  look 
pleased  with  all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he  looks  cross 
with  them. — Why  do  you^  associate  (gc^en  @ie — urn)  with  those 
people  ? — I  associate  with  them  because  they  are  useful  to  me. — 
If  you  continue  to  associate  with  them  you  will  get  into  bad 
scrapes,  for  they  have  many  enemies. — How  does  your  cousin 
conduct  himself? — He  does  not  conduct  himself  very  well ;  for  he 
is  always  getting  into  some  bad  scrape  (or  other). — Do  you  not 
sometimes  get  into  bad  scrapes  ? — It  is  true  that  I  sometimes  get 
into  them,  but  I  always  get  out  of  them  again. — Do  you  see  those 
men  (Seute)  who  seem  desirous  of  approaching  us  ? — I  do  see  them, 
but  I  do  not  fear  them ;  for  they  hurt  nobody. — ^We  must  go 
away,  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do  not  know. 
— I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  for  I  perceive  my  uncle 
among  them. — Do  you  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in  ? — J  do 
know  one. — ^Where  is  it  ? — On  that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the 
wood,  near  the  high-road  (bie  Sanb^afe)* — When  shall  we  go  to 
swim  ? — This  evening  if  you  like, — Will  you  wait  for  me  before 
the  city  gate  ? — I  shall  wait  for  you  there  ;  but  I  beg  of  yon  not 
to  forget  it. — ^You  know  that  I  never  forget  my  promises.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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NINETIETH  LESSON- 

Weunjigjfe  gection. 


By  all  means  (obstinately). 
To  follow. 

To  pursue. 
I  have  followed  him. 

To  lose  one's  wits. 


^it  aller  ^ac^t  unb  ©malt. 
gol9<n/  na(^cben*  (govern    tb« 

dative). 
SSerfoIgen  (governs  the  accus.). 
3(^  bin  ii)m  nad^degangen. 


jDen  Serfianb  Derlieren  "*. 

Imperf.  t>erlor. 
bet  SSerftanb. 
liefer  ^ann  f)at  ben  SSerjtanb  oer^ 

loren/  bcnn  er  rnetf  ni^t/  n>a$  er 

t^ut. 
»Dfefer  ^ann  mill  mir  mit  aller  &e* 

malt  fein  ®elb  leiten. 

Obs,  A,  The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  biefeS  (ca$y  may 
m  the  singular  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number«  and 
even  to  a  whole  proposition. 


The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect^ 
That  man  has  lost  his  wits,  for  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  dmng. 

That  man  wisheaby  all  means  to 
lend  me  his  money. 


Is  that  the  lady  of  whom  you 

spoke  to  me  ? 
That  is  a  bad  man. 
Which  are  the  pens  with  which 

you  write  so  well  ? 


3fl  bad  bie  jDame/  t^on  ber  ®ie  mit 

mir  defprod)en  ^aben  ? 
^aS  ifl  ein  bbfer  fOlann. 
sa$eld)eS  ftnb  bie  S^bern/  mit  benen 

@ie  fo  gut  fd^rciben  ? 


Obs.  B.  The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  meldjeS/  which, 
may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number. 

Which  is  the  best  pronunciation  ?  |  SBeld^e«  ift  bie  bejle  2Cu6fpra(i^e  ? 


What  a  beautiful  book ! 


I  S&eld^  ein  rd)5ncS  IBud^  I 


Obs.  C.  SSeld)/  when  it  expresses  admiration,  may  be  followed  by 
the  indefinite  article.     It  remains  then  invariable. 


What  a  great  man ! 
What  fine  weather ! 
What  good  people  the}  arc ! 
What  a  happiness ! 
How  fortunate ! 
How  Incky ! 


} 


SBelcb  ein  groper  ^ann : 
SBclcbeg  fcbbne  SBctter ! 
SQ;^cld)c  gute  Seute  finb  hai  I 

SBeld)  ein  mud  or  mera)c6  ®lud  1 
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I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  I  3(^  werbe  ToitUiidit  l^in^e^en. 

Obs,  D,  How  hefore  an  exclamation  is  translated  by  toie.  toitoiti 
»eld).    Ex. 


How  good  you  are  I 

How  foolish  he  is! 

How  foolish  she  is ! 

How  rich  that  man  is ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is ! 

How  much  kindness  you  have  for 

me  ! 
How  happy  you  are ! 
How  much  I  owe  you ! 
How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you ! 

How  many  obligations    I    am 
under  to  you. 


®te  dut  ftnb  ete  I 

äBie  bumm  ifl  er  \ 

ftBie  bttmm  ifl  {te  I 

Sßte  reidi  t)!  biefer  fS^ann  I 

nit  \<iihxi  ifl  biefe  gtau  1 

9Beld)e  ®üte  €$ie  for  midj)  ^aben  I 

äBad  ftnb  Ziz  fo  dläctlid^ : 
SBtemel  id^  3t)nen  nid^t  fd^ulbigbinl 
S8ie  fe^r  bin  id)  S^nen  nid|t  oer« 
bunben ! 
(  äBa$  id^  3^nen  nid^t  t)erban!e  \ 
<  fS^ieoiel  ic^  3^nen  mdj)t  i\x  x>tu 


banf  en  ^abe ! 
How  many  (what  a  multitude  of)  |  äBeId(|e  !D2ehfd)enmende !  fBktd^  eine 

people  I  fo^enge  S3olfd  1 

The  multitude,  the  great  number.  |  bie  ^enge. 


To  be  under  obligations,  to  be  ^  ^ 

om«  nn«  for  «ome-  I  ^emanbem  ffit  @t»a«   oerbunben 


j      fepn 


obliged  to  some  one  for  some 
thing. 
To  be  »debt«!  to  .ome  one  for  )  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

somethmg  .     oertanlen  ^aben  •. 

To  owe  somethmg  to  some  one.     }  ^ 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it.  |  ^a<  ^be  i(f|  t^m  ^u  t)ecban!en. 


or  3« 


To  thank. 
To  thank  some  one  for  something. 
I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you; 
have  taken  for  me. 


)Danfen  (governs  the  dative) 
Semanbem  far  ^twai  ban!en. 
34  ban!e  S^nen  for  bie  fOM^e/  bit 
@ie  fid)  for  mid^  di*debett  ^ben 


What  is  more  grand  ? 
What  can  be  more  cruel  ? 
What  can  be  more  wicked  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  beautiful  ? 


SSadiflgrbfer? 
^ad  ifl  sraufamer  ? 
SBad  ifl  gottlofer  ? 
^ann  @tbad  fdj^bner  fi'^n? 


To  run  up. 
To  hasten  up. 
To  run  to  the  assistance  of  some  one. 


herbeilaufen  •• 
herbeieilen.   . 
Semanbem  ju  ^ülfe  e(te^ 
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To  save,  to  delivet 
To  hasten. 
To  plunder  (to  rob). 
Many  men  had  run  up ;  but  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  fire  they 
set  themselves  to  plundering. 
To  begin  something. 
To  set  about  something. 


Stetten. 

Gilen. 

|)l&nbern. 

SStele  Scute  xoaxtn  ^erbetgeetU/  allein 
onflatt  ba§  geuer  gu  lb\d)tn,  fingen 
bte  (Slenben  ^u  plünbern  on. 

GtwaS  anfangen  *.    Imperf.  fing. 

©id^  an  (&mai  {slcc.)  madien. 


Have  they  been  able  to  extinguish 
the  fire? 

Have  they  succeeded  in  extin- 
guishing the  fire  i 


Jgat  man  bad  geuer  l5fcl!Knl6nnen? 

3fl  es  i^nen  gelungen/  bad  geuer  ^u 
I5[(i^n? 


The  watch  indicates  the  hours. 
To  indicate. 


IDie  U^c  2eigt  bie  @tunben  an. 
Änjeigen. 


To  quarreL 
To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one. 

To  scold  some  one. 

The  quarrel^ 


©id^  3an!en. 

Semanben  augjanf  en  or  auSfdietten  • 

(gefd^oUen/  fd^alt). 
fO^it  3emanbem  ^anfen. 
ber  San!/  bie  3&n£erei. 


To  dispute^  to  contend  about 
something. 

About  what  are  those  people  dis- 
puting ? 

They  are  disputing  about  who 
shall  go  first. 


Ueber  Stwad  flreiten*  (gefhntten/ 

ftrltt). 
S&orüber  flreiten  btefe  Seute  ? 

®te  5an!en  ftd()/  wtv  suerft  ge^n 
foU. 


OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive,  by  adding  the 
letter  b.  Ex.  Sieben/  to  love ;  present  part,  liebenb/  loving ;  arbeiten/ 
to  work ;  present  part,  arbeitenb. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  attributive  sense  like 
an  adjective.  Ex.  @in  flerbenber  fßattx,  a  dying  father ;  ber  lac^enbe 
Sculling/  the  smiling  spring;  bie  na^enbe  ^tunbe/  the  approaching 
hour  $  bad  ^itternbe  «^inb/  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be  used 
as  a  predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  English :  the  boy  is  reading  > 
This  must  be  expressed  by  the  present  tense,  as  ber  ^nabe  lieft ', 

^  In  sublime  style,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adverbially. 
Ex.  Sitternb  tjor  iebem  @d^atten/  lebt  ber  gurd)t[ame  in  en^iger  2Cng^.- 
trembling  at  each  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant  anxiety.  3^m  in 
biz  9{ebe  einfallenb  begann  ber  eble  2Cd^illed/  interrupting  him,  the  noble 
Achilles  b^^. 

'  Several  words,  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  iiaturc 
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In  Englisli  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express  cause,  rMson, 
condition^  and  time.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  German.  For  in  all 
such  instances  the  present  participle  is  translated  hy  the  following  con- 
junctions with  the  verbs  expressed  by  the  English  participles :  aU* 
when«  as ;  nad^bentf  after ;  ba/  as;  intern/  as>  whilst;  xotxlt because.  Ex. 


Being   lately  at   your   brother's 

house  I  gave  something  to  his 

children. 
Having  eaten  supper  she  went  to 

bed. 
Having  no  money  I  cannot  lend 

you  any. 
Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend, 

I  beg  of  you  to  do  me  that 

favour. 
In  speaking  one  learns  to  speak, 

and  in  writing  to  write. 

Being  ill  I  cannot  work. 


Hit  td|  neultdj}  bei  Syrern  SSruber 
n>ar/   gab   \(S)    feinen    Wintern 

^lad^bem'  fte   gu   9iac^t   gegeffen 

\^aitt,  ging  fte  3U  S3ette. 
;Da  id|  fein  ®elb  ^be/  fo  fann  td^ 

3^nen  feinS  leiten. 
^ba  id)  rneip/  bap  ®ie  mein  S^^unb 

ftnb/  fo  bitte  i4  ®ie/  mir  biefea 

(Gefallen  gu  t^un. 
3nbem  man  fprid^t/  lernt  man  fpre« 

d^en/  unb  inbem  man   fd)retbt/ 

fc^reiben. 
fS^eil  id!)  Iran!  bin/  fann  i&j  nid^t 

arbeiten. 

Obs,  E.  These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  conjunctions  alit 
nad^bem/  ba/  inbem/  n>eil/  has  its  peculiar  signification,  and  that  there  is 
necessarily  a  difference  in  tiieir  application ;  1st,  aid  refers  to  a  definite 
event  of  a  past  time ;  2d,  nad^bem  states  that  an  action  was  finished 
when  another  action  commenced ;  3d,  ba  implies  a  logical  cause  from 
which  an  inference  is  drawn ;  4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state  that  an  event 
is  simultaneous  with  another  event ;  5th,  tücil  expresses  a  real  reason 
why  ä  thing  is  or  takes  place. 

Obs,  F,  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be  converted  into  a 
substantive  by  a  preceding  article,  as  the  reading,  the  writing,  the 
speaking.  This  cannot  be  done  in  German,  where  the  infinitive  must 
be  employed,  as :  bad  Sefen/  bad  ^d^reiben/  bad  ®pred(|en.  As  an  adjec- 
tive however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substantive,  the  present  participle 
may  elliptically  be  turned  into  a  substantive,  as :  bet  Sefenbe/  one  that 
reads;  ber  ®d)reibenbe/ one  that  writes;  bee  @pre(!^enbe/  one  that  speaks 

of  present  participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  only,  both  in  the  attri- 
butive and  predicate  sense ;  they  are :  bringenb/  pressing ;  bräcfenb/ 
oppressive;  cinne^menb/  captivating;  f[iefenb/  fluent;  Mnreifenb/  over- 
powering ;  f r&n!enb/  mortifying ;  reijenb/  charming.  Ex.  ^^vt  bitten 
ftnb  fe^r  einne]()menb/  her  manners  are  very  captivating ;  bie  9lot^  ifl 
bringenb/  the  necessity  is  pressing;  bie  Safl  ifl  brücfenb/  the  burden  is 
oppressive;  biefe  S3eleibigung  ift  fr&nfenb/  this  insult  i^  mortifving ; 
feine  Siebe  ifl  fliefenb/  his  speech  is  fluent;  fte  ift  retjenb/  sne  is 
charming. 
•  9lac^bem  can  only  be  employed  with  Üie  pVapwfecX  ol  ^vääx^'^Sok^ 
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lliroiigli  too  mndi  leadmg  -one  1  2>Mt4  in  oirM  te\tn  cnsibct  mar 
faügan  die  ejcs.  I      fU^  bte  Xn^riL 

Obs,  G.  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  traitdaSed  by  m  substan- 
tive preceded  by  a  preposition.    Ex. 

I  saw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  .  34  W>t  3<n^fn  Smbfc  ia  Scrbcu 
pasnng  by.  I      dt^n  gcfe^ 


He  came  with  a  hock  ander  his 

arm« 
When  I  was  in  the  country,  I  was 

very  well. 
She  smiled  as  she  was  saying  this. 


Qx  fam  mit  einem  fBnäjit  nnter  bem 

2Crme. 
7LH  i4  auf  bem  tanht  toaz,  befsnb 

i4  mid)  fe^r  mo^l. 
&t  l&(^Ue/  inbem  fte  biefed  fa^te. 


Obs,  IL  The  English  present  participle  is  often  rendered  into  Ga- 
man  by  a  relative  pronoun  and  the  past  tense  of  the  verb.    Ex. 


k  courtier  being  at  a  feast  with  an 
archbishop. 

A  man,  having  a  horse  to  #eß. 


din  oome^mer  ^ert/  ber  fi^  not 
einem  Chrgbifc^of  bei  einem  ®afts 
ma^le  befanb. 

(^n  ^ann,  ber  ein  ^erb  su  oec« 
faufen  l^atte. 


To  perform  (to  represent). 
To  entertain  (to  amuse). 
To  bargain  (to  deal). 
To  reply. 
To  be  struck  with  horror. 

The  horror, 

A  violent  head- ache. 


S3orftellcn. 

Unterhalten*.    Imperf.  unterhielt. 

^anbcln. 

Srwiebern. 

SSon  ©rauen    (Sntfc^cn)    befallen 

»erben  *. 
bad  (Bxaueiif  bad  6ntfc^en. 
(Sin  ^cftiQeg  Äopfme^. 


EXERCISES. 
204. 

• 

Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me  ! — But,  bless  me  !  (mein  ®ott  l)  why 
do  you  cry  thus  ? — I  have  been  (man  i)cA  mir)  i ebbed  of  my  gold 
rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money  :  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  cry.— Do  not  make  so  much  noise,  for  it  is  we  who  have 
taken  them  all  in  order  to  teach  you  to  take  better  care  of  your 
things  (®a(||cn),  and  to  shut  the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go 
out. — Why  do  you  look  so  sad  ? — I  have  experienced  great  mis- 
fortunes ;  after  having  lost  all  my  money  I  was  beaten  by  bad- 
looking  men  ;  and  to  my  still  greater  ill-luck  I  hear  that  my 
good  uncle,  whom  1  love  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apo- 
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plexy, — You  must  not  afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must 
yield  to  necessity;  and  you  know  well  the  proverb:  "What 
is  done  cannot  be  altered."-^  Can  you  not  get  rid  of  that 
man  ? — I  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  for  he  will  absolutely  (buni^ut) 
follow  me. — He  must  have  lost  his  wits. — What  does  he  ask 
you  for?— He  wishes  to  sell  me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not 
want. — ^Whose  houses  are  these? — They  are  mine. — Do  those 
pens  belong  to  you  ? — No,  they  belong  to  my  sister. — Are  thosre 
the  pens  with  which  she  writes  so  well  ? — They  are  the  same. — 
Which  is  the  man  of  whom  you  complain  ? — It  is  he  who  wears 
a  red  coat. — "  What  is  the  difference  (bet  Unterfd^ieb)  between  a 
watch  and  me  ?"  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a  young  officer.  **  My 
lady,"  replied  he,  "  a  watch  marks  the  hours,  and  near  (bet)  you 
one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who  had  never  seen 
asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said  :  "  Lord  (mein  ®ott),  what 
large  hares  there  are  in  this  counti'y  !*' — How  many  obligations  I 
am  under  to  you,  my  dear  friend  !  you  have  saved  my  life  !  with- 
out you  I  had  been  {mint  idj)  lost. — Have  those  miserable  men 
hurt  you  ? — They  have  beaten  and  robbed  me  ;  and  when  you 
ran  to  my  assistance  they  were  about  to  strip  (ausgleiten  *)  and 
kill  me. — I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (auS)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers. — How  good  you  are ! — Will  you  go  to  Mr.  Tor- 
tenson's  to-night  (biefcn  Äbenb)  ? — I  shall  perhaps  go. — And  will 
your  sisters  go  ? — They  will  perhaps. — Had  you  any  pleasure 
yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — I  had  no  pleasure  there,  for  there 
was  such  a  multitude  of  people  there  that  one  could  hardly  get 
in. — I  bring  you  a  pretty  present  with  which  you  will  be  much 
pleased. — ^What  is  it? — It  is  a  silk  cravat. — Where  is  it? — I 
have  it  in  my  pocket  (bie  JXafd^e). — Does  it  please  you  ? — It 
pleases  me  much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — I 
hope  that  you  will  at  last  accept  (annehmen  *)  something  of  (»on) 
me. — ^What  do  you  intend  to  give  me  ? — I  will  not  tell  you 
yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  have  no  pleasure  when  I  give 
it  you, 

205. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel  ? — They  quarrel,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do. — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing 
the  fire  ? — They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it ;  but  it  is  said  that 
several  houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not  been  able  to 
save  anything  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything ;  for, 
instead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  the  miserable  wretches  who  had 
come  up  set  themselves  to  plundering. — What  has  happened  ?— 
A  great  misfortune  has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out 
without  me  ? — They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  see- 
ing that  you  did  not  come  they  set  out. — Tell  Qix^iW^VCT^  ^s^  ^^-ax 
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NINETY-SECOND  LESSON. 

3wci  unb  ncunjigfle  Section. 


PRESENT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I  may  liave,  thou  mayest  have, 

he  (she,  it)  may  have. 
We  may  have,  you  may  have, 

they  may  have. 


^ä)  ^aUt  ^u  ^abefl/  et  (fie,  ei) 

^abe. 
äBtc  ^aUn,  3^r  ^aUt,  fit  t)ahcn. 


I  may  be^  thou  mayest  he,  he 

(she/ it)  maybe. 
We  may  be^  you  may  be,  they 
may  be. 


et 


Sd)  fe^/  3)u  fepeft  (or  fepjl; 
(fiiV  e«)  fep. 

SBir  fepen  (or   fepn)/   35tr  feijeb 
(or  fe^jb)/  pe  fepen  (or  fepn). 


I  may  become«  thou  mayest  be- 
come« he  (she«  it)  may  become. 

We  may  become«  you  may  become« 
they  may  become. 


3d|  werbe/  ;Du  werbejl/  er  {fie,  e«) 

merbe. 
SBir  »erben/  3l?t  werbet/  jie  wer* 

ben. 


I  may.  praise«  thou  mayest  praise« 

he  (she«  it)  may  praise. 
We  may  praise«  you  may  praise, 

they  may  prdse. 


^6)  lobe/  ;Du  loU\h  ev  (fte  eg)  lobe. 
SBir  loben/  3^r  lobet/  fie  loben  K 


Obs.  A,  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  diffeiS«  in  regular  verbs, 
from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only  in  the  third  person  singular« 
which  rejects  the  letter  t.  All  German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present 
of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 


*  In  conjugating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix  a  con- 
junction to  each  person  of  the  subjunctive,  not  because  a  conjunction 
should  necessarily  precede  that  mode,  but  because  it  is  advisable  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  placing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction«  particularly  in 
compound  verbs.  They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one  of  the  conjunc- 
tions baf/  wenn.  Ex.  ^af  id)  abfd)retbe/  that  I  may  copy;  wenn  id^ 
abfd^riebe/  if  I  copied ;  wenn  id)  abgefdirteben  i)iittc,  if  I  had  copied ; 
baf  id)  abfd^reiben  werbe/  that  I  shall  copy,  &c.  These  examples  show 
that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  conjunction  (Lesson  XLIX.)  the 
separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the  verb  in  simple  tenses,  and 
h  the  past  participle  gives  way  to  the  syllable  ge. 
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Obs.  B.  llie  letter  €/  which  is  often  omitted  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  {Obs,  A,,  Lesson  XXXVI.)^  must  always  be  retained  in  the 
present  of  the  subjunctive. 


He  who  desires  to  be  honoured 
on  account  of  his  riches,  has 
also  a  right  to  require  a  moun- 
tain to  be  honoured  that  con- 
tains gold. 


äßer  Derlan^t/  baf  man  i^n  ^inti 
fftdd)ti)umi  wegen  oeretjre/  ber 
l)at  and)  3U6)t  ju  »erlangen/  baf 
man  einen  S3erg  verehre/  bet 
(0olb  in  ft(^  ^at. 


IMPERFECT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctivje  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregular  verbs  it  is  formed  from  the  imper- 
fect indicative  by  softening  the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  e '. 

The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the  conditional  con- 
junction xotntif  if,  expressed  or  understood. 


If  I  had  money. 

If  I  saw  him. 

If  he  did  it. 

Were  he  to  lose  his  money 

Were  he  to  beat  his  dog. 

If  you  were  rich. 


SBknn  id)  ®e(b  ^tte  (or  I^&tte  i^ 

®elb). 
SBenn  id)  i^n  (&^e  (or  f&^e  id)  t^n). 
SBenn  et  ed  t^^U  (or  t^&te  et  eö). 
äBenn  et  fein  ®elb  t)etl5te. 
fBitm  et  feinen  ^unb  fd^läge. 
SBenn  ^ie  reid)  n)&ten  (or  tühttn 

@ie  teid^). 


Obs.  C.    As  soon  as  wenn  is  not  conditional  it  requires  the  indica- 
tive mode.    Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he  send  i  SSenn  et  nid)t  !canf  ijl/  matum 
for  the  physician  ?  |      (6ft  et  ben  )Doctot  f omnten  ? 

Obs,  D.   Instead  of  wenn  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verb  foUen 
is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  should  in  English. 


Should  you  still  receive  my  letter 
to-day,  I  beg  you  will  call  on 
me  instantly. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  somethmg 
must  be  given  him  to  eat. 


Routen  ®te  meinen  SSrief  nod^  l^eute 
erhalten/  fo  bitte  id)  &ie.,  augen« 
MicElid)  5U  mir  in  !ommen. 

@oUte  ed  t^n  bitngern#  fo  müfte 
man  i^m  dttoai  gu  effen  geben. 


^  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs  which 
compose  the  first  class  in  our  list.  These  having  already  an  e  in  the 
imperfect  indicative,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive.  Several  of 
them  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular  again  in  the 
imperfect  subjunctive,  as:  fennen*/  to  know;  nennen *!  to  \iaxcÄ.»\» 
call ;  rennen  *#  to  run ;  fenben  ft  to  send ;  töew^«xv*  i  \.o  xwcyv. 
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OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSESL 

The  conditioiud  tenses  are  fonned  from  the  imperfect  sabjoDcthre  ci 
the  rerb  xotthtn  *t  which  is :  id)  rohxht,  I  should  or  would  become,  and, 
as  in  the  fotore  tenses  (Lessons  LXXXIII.  and  LXXXIV.),  the  pre- 
sent  of  the  infinittre  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past  of  the 
infinitire  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imperfect  of  the  snbjonctive 
jBXf  be  nsed  instead  of  the  conditional  present,  end  the  {Jupofect  of 
the  subjunctiye  for  the  conditional  past.     Ex. 


I  should  do  it. 

He  would  have  done  it. 

We  would  go  thither. 
Tou  would  go  thither. 
They  would  go  thither. 
Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once. 
At  one  time,  one  day  (once). 


34  »ftrbe  ci  t^un  (or  i4  t^^itt  ti). 
er  »&c^  t^  9rt^n  (oben  (or  i^htxt 

r^get^n). 
SStr  »urben  bc^tn  ytf^xu 
3^r  m&rbct  (Cnge^n. 
6ie  »&rben  ^nge^n. 
jDtt  »örbcft  mir  einfl  bonfen. 


Obs,  E.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  conditional  tense  may 
be  employed  either  before  or  after  conditional  propositions,  as  in 
English.    Ex. 


I  would  buy  it  if  I  had  money 

enough. 
If  I  had  money  enough  I  would 

buy  it. 

Had  I  money  enough  I  would  pay 

for  it. 
Had  I  money  I  would  give  you 

some. 


If  I  went  thither  I   should  see 

him. 
Were  I  to  give  it  him,  he  would 

keep  it. 
If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not 

return  it  to  me. 
Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  (or, 
if  you  had  come  a  littie  sooner) 
you  would  have  seen  my  bro- 
ther (or,  yoa  might  have  seen 
my  brother). 


3<^  faufte  ed  (or  \^  wärbe  e^  fan? 

fen)/ wenn  ic^  ®elb  genud  i^httt. 
S^enn   ic^   ®elb   genus  ^httt,  fc 

wörbe  i(^  e^  faufen  (or  fo  f aufte 

i(^  e$). 
«^&tte  ic^  ®elb  genug/  fo  beja^Ue  tc^ 

ed  (or  fo  märbe  i^  eg  beja^len). 
jQhiit  \&i  ®elb  (or  »enn  ic^  ®elb 

i^hti{)i  fo  »örbe  idS)  3^nen  weU 

(^d  geben  (or  fo  g&be  x^  S^nen 

welc^S). 
SBenn  ii^  Einginge/  fo  würbe  i&i 

ii^n  fe]()en. 
@&be  ii}  eö  i^m/  er  wärbe  eö  (or  fo 

wärbe  er  ed)  behalten. 
äBenn  \^  ed  x^m  g&be/  fo  w&rbe  er 

eö  mir  nid|t  wiebergeben. 
SBiren  @ie  einen  2CugenbU(t  e^er 

ge!ommen  (or  wenn  @ie  einen 

2Cttgenbli(f  e^er  gef  ommen  w&ren)/ 

fo  würben  @i<  meinen  ä3rubec 

gefe^en  ^aben  (or  fo  ^ütten  ®ie 

xadata  ißruber  gefe^ien). 
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äBcnn  er  toüfUi  toai  @te  get^an 
^aben/  fo  märbe  er  @ie  aus« 
[dielten. 

äBenn  «^olj  bo  w&re/  fo  wfirbe  er 
geuer  anmodien. 

SBenn  i(i^  mein  ®etb  befommen 
^dtte/  fo  mörbe  tc^  mir  ein  ^aar 
neue  ©c^u^e  gefauft  ^aben. 


If  he  knew  what  you  have  done, 
he  would  scold  you. 

if  there  were  any  wood,  he  would 

make  a  fire. 
If  I  had  received  my  money,  I 

would  have  bought  a  pair  of 

new  shoes. 

Obs.  F.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  fbnnen*/  wollen*/ 
mbgen*/  bärfen*/  is  often  employed  to  express  various  feelings, 
as: 

Ist,  jtbnnen/  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 

He  might  fall 

I  might  (could)  do  it 

2d,  Pollen/  solicitation.    Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness  ? 
Would  you  be  so  good  ? 
Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour  ? 


(Sr  fbnnte  faUen. 
3ci)  fbnnte  ed  t^uu. 


flBollten  @te  bte  ®üte  ^aben? 
SBotlten  ®ie  fo  dütig  fepn? 
fESoUteft  2)u  mir  bie  (?ef&llidfeit 


erweifen  ? 
3d,  ^bgen/  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb  germ    Ex. 


I  should  like  to  know. 


r  34  m6d)te  wiffen. 


34  mbc^te  dem  »iffen. 

4th,  2)ürfen/  politeness,  either  in  the  present  of  the  indicative  or  the 
miperfect  of  the  subjunctive.    Ex. 

S)arf  (or  bürfte)  i^  ®ie  urn  ba< 
fmejfer  bitten  ? 


May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife  ? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  ? 


2)arf  (or  bärfte)  i^  @ie  bitten/  mir 
au  fagen  ? 


Would  you  learn  German»  if  I 

learnt  it  ? 
I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  it. 

Would  you  have  learnt  English,  if 

I  had  learnt  it  ? 
I  would  have  learnt  it,  if  you  had 

learnt  it. 
Would  you  go  to  Germany,  if  I 
went  thither  with  you  ? 


I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went 
thither  with  me. 


Stürben  ®ie  beutfd^  lernen/  wenn 

id)  eö  lernte  ? 
34  wärbe  eö  lernen/  wenn  ®ie  ed 

lernten. 
SQSürben  @ie  englifc^  gelernt  ^aben/ 

wenn  i4  eö  gelernt  l^littt  ? 
34  würbe  eö  gelernt  ^abeu/ wenn 

@ie  eö  gelernt  (&tten. 
äBürben  (Sie  na4  jDeutf4lanb  uU 

fen/  wenn  i4  tnit  Stauen  ba^in 

reifete  ? 
34  ivürbe  ba^in  reifen/  wenti  ^U 

mit  mit  bativa  xn\^U^ 
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Would  yoa  have  gone  to  Ger- 
many» if  I  had  gone  thither 
with  you  ? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  renudned 
at  home? 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you 
went  out. 

Would  you  have  written  a  letter, 
if  I  had  written  a  note  ? 


The  8i)ectacle8, 

a  pair  of  spectacles, 
the  old  man, 
the  optician. 


To  go  (or  come)  to  fetch. 

To  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room). 


The  plate, 

the  son-in-law, 

the  daughter-in-law, 

the  progress, 

the  step  (the  pace), 

really. 


SBürben  @te  .u4  jDeutfc^tanb  90« 

reift  fepn/  menn  i(^  mit  3^nen 

ba^in  gereift  mdre  ? 
SS^ütben  @ie  andge^en/  wenn  id)  in 

«^aufe  bliebe? 
34  »'ürbe  5U  ^nfe  bleiben  (or  i^ 

bliebe  lu  «^ufe)/  »enn  @ie  aui^ 

gingen. 
äBärben  ®te  einen  SSrief  gefc^rieben 

^aben/  totnn  ic^  ein  SSitlet  ge{4)ne« 

ben^&tte? 


bie  S3vtUe  (is  in  German  used  in 

the  singular)  5 
eine  SSnde  i 

bet  alte  ^ann,  ber  ®retd  i 
ber  Dpticud. 


^Cb^olen. 

<Dad  S3ett  (Jbai  Simmer)  ^üten. 


bee  Seller  $ 

ber  @c^n>tegecfo^n  5 

bie  @d}miegertod^ter  5 

bie  govtfcl()ritte  (plural)  5 

ber  ^6)vitt  $ 

toixtlid). 


EXERCISES. 

208. 
Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here  ? — I  should 
have  some,  if  he  were  here. — Would  you  have  been  pleased,  if 
I  had  had  some  books  ? — I  should  have  been  much  pleased,  if 
you  had  had  some. — Would  you  have  praised  my  little  brother, 
if  he  had  been  good  ? — If  he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly 
(geioif)  not  only  have  praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and 
rewarded  him. — Should  we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  ? — 
If  you  did  them  without  a  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and 
rewarded* — Would  my  brother  not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 
done  his  exercises  ? — He  would  not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 
done  them. — Would  your  sister  have  been  praised,  if  she  had  not 
been  skilful  ?-— She  would  certainly  not  have  been  praised,  if  she 
had  not  been  very  skilful;    and  if  she  had  not  worked  frotn 
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morning  until  evening. — Would  you  give  me  something,  if  I  were 
very  good  2 — If  you  were  very  good,  and  if  you  woiiced  well,  I 
would  give  you  a  fine  book« — Would  you  have  written  to  your 
sister,  if  I  had  gone  to  Dresden  ? — I  would  have  written  and  sent 
her  something  handsome,  if  you  had  gone  thither. — Would  you 
speak,  if  I  listened  to  you  ? — I  would  speak,  if  you  listened  to 
me,  and  if  you  would  unswer  me. — ^Would  you  have  spoken  to 
my  mother,  if  you  had  seen  her  ? — ^I  would  (have)  spoken  to  her, 
and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you  a  handsome  gold  watch 
(tie  U^r)»  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valets  de  chambre  (ier  Äommerbiencr)  of  Louis  the 
XIV.  (ßubioidö  M  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he  was  going 
to  bed,  to  recommend  (empfehlen  *)  to  the  first  president  (ber  fDhtu 
pc&ftbent)  a  law-suit  (ber  ^rojef)  which  he  had  against  his  father- 
in-law  (wel(^cn  cr  mit  feinem  ©(^»iegeroater  führte),  and  said,  in  urging 
him  (inSemanben  bringen*):  "Alas  (2C4)!  sire  (SJre  SRaieftÄt), 
you  have  but  to  (bürfen  nur)  say  one  word."  **  Well  (öi)," 
said  Louis  XIV.,  '*  it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (bad  tft  ed 
nic^t  WQÖ  mic^  anfid)t) ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy  father-in- 
law's  place,  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine,  wouldst  thou  be  glad 
if  I  said  that  word  ?" 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give  them 
something  to  drink. — If  he  could  do  this  he  would  do  that. — A 
peasant  having  seen  (welder  gefeiten  ^atte)  that  old  men  used  spectacles 
in  reading,  went  to  an  optician  and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant 
then  took  a  book,  and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not 
good.  The  optician  put  another  pair  of  the  (9on  ben)  best  which  he 
could  find  in  his  shop  upon  his  nose ;  but  the  peasant  being  still 
unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to  him :  "  My  friend,  perhaps  you 
cannot  read  at  all  ?"  "  If  I  could,"  said  the  peasant,  "  I  should 
not  want  your  spectacles." — I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my 
dear  brother,  that  you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you  ;  but  I 
now  see,  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
you  went  a  walking  without  me. — I  have  heard,  my  dear  sister, 
that  you  are  angry  with  me,  because  I  went  a  walking  without 
you.  I  assure  you  that  had  I  known  that  you  were  not  ill,  I 
should  have  come  for  you ;  but  I  inquired  at  your  physician's 
about  your  health,  and  he  told  me  that  you  had  been  keeping 
your  bed  the  last  eight  days. 

210. 

A  French  officer  having  arrived  (see  Obs.  H.  Lesson  XC.)  at  the 

court  of  Vienna  (am  SBiener  ^of),  the  empress  Theresa  (bie  Äaiferinn 

^^erefio)  asked  him,  if  (ob)  he  believed  that  the  princess  of  (©on) 

N.  whom  he  had  seen  the  day  before,  was  (xohxt)  le^iV^  >^'^V'öJOi\- 
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somest  woman  in  (ooil)  the  world,  as  was  said  ?  "  Madam,** 
replied  the  officer,  "  I  thought  so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like 
that  meat  ? — I  like  it  very  well. — May  1  ( J)arf  or  bürfte  id^)  ask 
you  for  a  piece  of  (von)  that  fish  ? — If  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give  you  some. — Would  you  have 
the  goodness  to  pour  me  out  some  drink  ? — With  much  pleasure. 
— Cicero  seeing  his  son-in-law,  who  was  very  short  ((lein)  arrive 
with  a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  ber  @eite),  said :  '*  Who  has 
fastened  (gebunbfn)  my  son-in-law  to  this  sword."  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-THIRD  LESSON. 

X)rei  unb  neunjigfie  Section* 


To  propose. 
I  propose  going  on  that  journey. 


@i4  oocnc^mm^ 

Sä)  nc^me  mir  wXf  tiefe  Steife  )« 
mad^iu 


To  endeavour, 

1  endeavour  to  do  it. 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  it. 


{ 


@ic^  bemühen. 

@i(^  beftreben  (tracbten). 

3(^  bemübe  micb/  9i  in  tbun. 
Scb  fucbe/  e6  babin  iu  bringen« 


To  aspire  after  something. 
He  aspires  to  places  of  honour. 
The  honour, 
the  riches, 
the  title. 


9lad)  (Stwad  trad^ten. 

@r  trachtet  nacb  Qi^vtnfttUifu 

bie  (Sbre  9 

ber  Steicbtbum  i 

ber  Sttel. 


I  should  not  have  complained  of 
what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  in- 
jured only  me ;  but  in  doing  it,  he 
has  plunged  many  families  into 
misery. 

Since  you  are  happy,  why  do  you 
complain  i 


3cb  iQÜrbe  miä)  fiber  boo/  »08  it 
getban  t^at,  lA^t  beftost  b^tben^ 
wenn  eg  nur  mir  gefcbabet  bfitte  5 
aber/  er  ^at  ^itU  gamilien  has 
burcb  in§  @tenb  geftfirit 

^a  @ie  bod)  glficflid)  ftnb/ »arum 
beftagen  @te  ftcb  benn? 


Ohs.  A.  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as :  bcnn/  bocb/  wobl/  &c.  are 
used  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Such  words  cannot  possibly  be  rendered 
in  English.    Ex 


What  do  you  (wish  to  say)  mean 

by  that  i 
Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell 
him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see 
him? 
Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
money  ? 

To  injure. 
To  plunge  (to  precipitate). 


The 


use. 


Sag  woQen @ie  benn  hamit  fagen? 

jDa  @ie  ibm  bo^  ^id}H  ju  fagen 
baben/  »arum  »ollen  @ie  ibn 
benn  feben? 

$8Ser  bat  wobt  ben  beften  ®ebratt(b 
))on  feinem  ©elbe  gemad^t? 

@(baben. 

©türjen.    • 

ber  @ebrau(i^. 


a&u 


You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  you 
would  do  me  this  favour. 

If  vou  would  render  me  this  ser- 
vice, you   would   oblige   me 

mucb 

To  oblige. 
To  render  a  service  to  some  one. 

The  obligation. 

To  tie  (attach). 
I  tie  thß  horse  to  the  tree. 


@ie  mürben  mtc^  fe^r  oerbtnbeni 

toenn  @ie  mir  tiefe  ©ef&UigCeit 

enocifen  wollten. 
SBenn  ®ie  mir  biefen  S)ten{l  leiften 

wolltexif  fo  würben  ®ie  mid)  fe^r 

i}erbinben. 
S^erbtnben  */  verpflichten. 
Semanbem  einen  )Dienft  leiften. 
bie  S3erbinblid;feit. 
iBinben  ♦. 
3d)  binbe  hai  $fa'b  an  ben  IBaum. 


He  is  the  most  honest  man  that 

has  ever  been  seen. 
I  Want  a  horse  that  must  be  taller 

than  this. 
I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  come. 

I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not 

done  his  exercis'es. 
He  will  marry  her  though  she  is 

not  rich. 
I  will  wait  until  he  returns. 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  me 

know  it. 


^a6  ift  ber  e^rltd}fte  ^ann,  ben 
man  \t  (jemaU)  gefe^en  ^t. 

34  niuf  ein  ^ferb  fiaben/  baS 
(weldieö)  dr6per  ift  aU  biefed. 

@6  tft  (t^ut)  mir  leib/  baf  fte  ftanl 

i% 
(Sg  tft  mir  lieb/  baf  @te  geCommen 

ftnb. 
3cl^  wunbere  midj,  baf  er  feine  2Cuf' 

gaben  nidjt  9emad)t  i)at 
@r  wirb  fte  ^eiratf)en/  ob  fte  gleich 

nid)t  reid)  ift. 
3d}  mill  marten/  bt$  er  surücüommt 
3m  galle  eg  gefd)ic^t/  fo  laJTen  @ie 

midf^  miffen. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs.  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only  used  to  express  doubt 
or  incertitude,  is  not  governed  by  any  particular  words.  It  has  more 
affinity  to  the  English  subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  language, 
and  more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We  sometimes  however 
prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the  English  use  the  potential  should  or 
would,  though  we  could  in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  or  the 
subjunctive.    Ex. 


I  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possible. 

Were  I  in  your  place,  or  if  I  were 

in  your  place. 
Had  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus, 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of 

CroBsus. 


3c6  mürbe  ed  t^un/ menn  eS  mh^ 

glid)  m&re. 
SQSdre  id)  an  3^i:er  ©telle/  ober 

menn  id)  an  3^rer  ©telle  m&re. 
>^dtte  er  hk  @d}d^e  beg  @r6fug/ 

ober   menn   er  hii  ©d)d^e  bed 

(5r5fu«  ^dtte. 
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)Diefer  fßlam  würbe  ^iMliä^zx 
feptt/  wennerbaö^pielen  liefe« 

üt  wfirbe  dtfi(t(t<!)er  gewefen 
fepn/  »enn  er  baö  €$ptelen  ge^ 
laffen  $&tte. 

fEBenn  @ie  toöiten  (or  wüf  ten 
@te)/  wie  !ranf  ic^  Mn^  fo  u>fir« 
ben  @ie  md}t  erjlaunt  feipn  (fo 
w&ren  @ie  nicl()t  erflaunt)/  mt(( 
im  SSette  }u  finben. 

Qt  würbe  eönic^tget^an  ()Qben/ 
$&tte  er  ben  Erfolg  ooraud 
öefcjen. 

34  würbe  mid^  für  unbanfbar 
Ratten/  f&^e  i^  @ie  nic^t  aU 
meinen  SBo^tt^&ter  an. 

jDie Si^an3ofen  würben  bte ©dj^lad^t 
nidjlt  gewonnen  ^oben  (or 
$&tten  bie  ®d^lad)t  nidf)!  ge« 
Wonnen)/  wenn  fte  nid^t  eine  fo 
grofe  Uebermad^t  i}on  beuten  ge« 
^abt  ^&tten. 

Obs,  C.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  ircmZci  is  used  to  express 
a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time,  and  the  suhjunctiTe  to  express  a  wish 
relating  to  a  past  time.  In  hoth  instances  the  Germans  use  the  sub- 
junctive.   Ex. 


That  man  woM  be  hapjiier,  if  he 

/Cf^q/T  gambling. 
He  would  have  been  happier,  if  he 

had  left  q^  gambling. 

If  you  knew  how  ill  I  am,  you 
wouid  not  be  astonished  to  find 
me  in  bed. 


He  would  not  have  done  it,  had  he 
foreseen  the  result. 

I  should  think  myself  ungrateful, 

did  1  not  consider  you  as  my 

benefactor. 
The  French  would  not  have  gained 

the  battle,  if  they  had  not  had 

superior  numbers. 


I  wish  you  would  do  it. 

I  wish  you  would  go  thither. 

I  wish  you  had  'imr  it« 

I  wish  you  had  gone  thither. 


I  should  have  unshed  to  see  him, 

had  ic  been  possible. 
I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  had  only 

time. 


3ci^  wünfd^te/  @te  t^&tcn  e8,  or 

baf  @ie  eg  t^&ten. 
3d()  wünf(^te/^te  gingen  ^in/or 

baf  @te  f)tngtn9en.  • 
3c^  wünfd()te/  @te  Bütten  eö  ge« 

tf)an/  or  ha^  @te  ed  geti)an 

|)&tten. 
S^  wünfd)te/  ®te  wdren  Ringes 

gangen/  or  l)a^  @te  ^ingegan« 

gen  w&ren. 
34)   ^&tte    gewünfd^t/   i^n   gu 

fe^en/W&re  eSmbgltdf)  gewefen. 
Sc^  Ufe  gern/  wenn  idf)  nur  3eit 

i)&tte. 

06«.  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the  indicative  and 
sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sen- 
tence is  formed.    Ex. 


S5S 


Howerer  rich  he  omj  be. 


Indic  (Sr  mag  fo  ret4  ft^^  wk 

er  wUL 
Sobj.  et  ftp  fo  tc{4#  nnc   a 

toeUt, 

Indk.  3^  ®c»oU  mag  fo  gcof 
fepn/  aU  fte  wUL 

Subj.  3^re  ®et9a(t  fep  ito4  fo 
grof. 

O&ff.  E.    In  Gennan  we  nerer  employ  the  indicative. 

1.    In  conditional  propotitione  with  or  without  the  conjunction 
wtnut  if.    (See  preceding  Lesson.)    Ex. 

If  I  conld  I  would  do  it. 


Whatever  your  power  maj  be. 


SSenn  t(^  f 5nnte#  fo  t^&te  iö^H^ 
or  !5nnte  i(^/  fo  t^&te  t4  e& 

SBenn  @ie  Uebenötoürbid  lo&rc  (or 
to&re  {te  liebend)o&rMd)>  fo  ^ 
rotate  er  fie. 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.    Ex. 


If  she  were  amiable   he   would 
marry  her. 


If  I  had  fiiends ! 

If  I  were  rich  I 

May  heaven  grant  it ! 

God  forbid  I 

I  could  not  have  thought  it? 


SBdce  iä)  rei4  i 

^er  «^immel  gebe  t€  I 

®ott  U^tiU  * 

«g)dtte  iöfi  hod)  tdd)t  geglaubt ! 


3.  After  the  verbs  erjd^len/  to  relate ;  fragen/  to  ask ;  fagen/  to  say ; 
and  others,  which  relate  indirectly  either  to  what  we  have  said  our- 
selves, or  to  what  we  have  heard  said  by  other  persons.     Ex. 


He  related  to   me,  that  he  had 

suffered  shipwreck,    and    had 

lost  all  his  fortune. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  was  not 

such  a  one,  whether  I  had  no 

money,  why  I  did  not  know 

how  to  write. 
Thou  art  master  of  the  cross-bow. 

Tell, 
Th^  say  that  thou  canst  cope 

with  any  shot  ? 

I  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake ; 
but  he  thought  that  was  impos- 
sible, as  he  had  looked  it  over 
three  times. 


©r  erg&^lte  mir,  baf  er  ©c^ijfbrud) 

gelitten/  unb  fein  ganjeg  SSermfi* 

gen  ©erloven  ^dttc 
Qx  fragte  midj,  ob  id)  md)t  ber  unb 

ber  w&re/  ob  id:)  !cin  ®elb  f)&tte. 

warum  id)  md)t  fd^reiben  !5nnte. 

^n  bift  ein  SReifter  auf  ber  2Crm* 

bruft/  Ztil, 
^an  fagt/  bu  nebmft  eS  auf  mit 

jebem  ©d)u$en  ? 

(@d)iUer'S  SBit^elm  Sett.) 
Sc%  fagte  i^nt/  ba^  er  ffd)  geirrt 

t)ätte  i  er  meinte  aber/  t>a^  wire 

nid)t  mbgltd)/  wdl  er  e6  breimal 

bur(f)gefe^en  l^iitu. 
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A  wise  man  said.  The  reason  why 
a  man  has  but  one  mouth  and 
two  ears  is,  that  he  may  speak 
little  and  hear  a  good  deal. 


Qin  SSeifec  fagte/  bet  ^enfdj)  i^abt 
beilegen  einen  fOhtnb  unb  3mei 
füi^xtni  bamit  ec  totni^ix  fpred^^ 
unb  me^r  ^öre. 


Obs.  F,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Such  a  one,  are  often  translated  by 
bee  unb  ber  for  the  masculine,  bte  unb  bie  for  the  feminine,  baS  unb  ha^ 
for  the  neuter. 


He  said  he  would  marry   Miss 
Such  a  one. 

To  suffer  shipwreck. 
Possible, 
impossible. 


@r  fügte/  er  tt>erbe  >  baö  unb  bo« 

S^&ulein  ^eicat^en. 
@d)iffbru(^  leiben  •• 
m6gli4  i 


Whether. 


I  Db. 


Obs,  G.    £)b  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  or  before  sentences, 
which  express  doubt  or  possibility.    Ex. 


I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  at 

home. 
I  did  not  know  whether  you  would 

be  glad  of  it. 
The  question  is,  whether  he  will 

do  it. 


3(^  weiß  ni^ti  ob  er  au  «^ufe  ijl. 

3cl^  mupte  ni(i)t/  ob  e6  Sjinen  lieb 

feipn  »ürbe. 
@g  i^  bie  grage/  ob  er  eö  wirb  t^un 

wollen. 


Obs,  H,  £)b  is  a  component  of  the  following  conjunctions :  obgleid)/ 
ebfd}on/ obwohl/ ob^war/ though,  although.  These  conjunctions  ought 
to  be  considered  as  two  separate  words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the  case 
of  the  verb  may  be  placed  between  them.    Ex. 


I  shall  buy  that  horse,  though  it 

is  not  an  English  one. . 
Though    he    is    my    cousin,   he 

nevertheless  does  not  come  to 

see  me. 
Although  he  has  promised  it  to 

me,  I  do  not  rely  upon  it. 

Although  he  is  poor,  he  does  ne- 
vertheless a  great  deal  of  good. 


2^  werbe  biefed  ^ferb  faufen^  ob  ti 
QUid)  fein  ^ngl&nber  ifl '. 

£)b  er  dleidj)  (or  fc^on)  mein  SSetter 
ill/  fo  fommt  er  boc^  ni(bt  3U  mir. 

Obgleid)  cc  e8  mir  loerfprod^en 
^at,  fo  iiii)U  i(^  bod^  nicbt  ha^ 
rauf. 

£)b  er  fd)on  (or  gleic^/  3war/  wo^l) 
arm  ifl/  fo  t^ut  er  tod)  otel  ©utes. 


^  SQSerbe  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.  (See  the  following 
Lesson.) 

2  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  is  not  usually  placed  between  these  two  words.  Ex.  JDbgleicb  biefeS 
^fcrb  fein  engl&nber  ift/  fo  werbe  id)  eS  bod)  faufen/  although  this  horse 
is  not  an  English  one,  I  shall  nevertheless  buy  it.  Dbgleid)  biefem 
SKann  ^idjtt  wiberfa^ren  ift,  fo  be f lagt  er  fid)  bot^/  though  nothing  haa 
*iappened  to  this  man,  he  is  nevertheless  compl^ivvm^. 
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However,  neverthelessy 
the  foUy, 
the  character, 

bashful,  timid, 
fearful  (timid), 
natural, 
pdite  (civil),  impolite  (andvil). 


bo4$ 

Me  Zf)ox^nt,  hie  ^ftatt^iti 

ber  (S^aratter  (plor.  c)#  tie    9t* 

bl5be  i 
fuccbtfam  i 
natärlid)  $ 


EXERCISES. 

211. 
IWell  (nun),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress  ? — She  would 
make  some,  if  she  were  as  assiduous  as  you. — You  flatter  me. — 
Not  at  all  (0Cin3  unb  gar  nid^t),  I  assure  you  that  I  should  be 
highly  satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked  like  you. — ^Why  do  you 
not  go  out  to-day  ? — I  would  go  out  if  it  were  fine  weather. — 
Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  ? — If  you  wish 
it.  I  will  come. — Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bet  3^ter 
JCnfunft)  ?— Will  you  have  occasion  (©clegcn^cit)  to  go  to  town 
this  evening  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  go  now  if  I  had  an 
opportunity  (bie  ©elegeni^eit). — ^You  would  not  have  so  much  plea- 
sure, and  you  would  tiot  be  so  happy,  if  you  had  not  Mends  and 
books. — Man  would  not  experience  so  much  misery  (fo  otel  @lenb) 
in  his  career  (auf  fetner  Saufba^n)«  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy, 
•were  he  not  so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility 
(bic  ®efü^Uo|ig!eit)  towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not  be  so 
deaf  to  (taub  gegen)  their  supplication  0>it  SBitte),  if  you  had  been 
yourself  in  misery  for  some  time, — You  would  not  say  that,  if 
you  knew  me  well. — Why  has  your  sister  not- done  her  exercises  ? 
^She  would  have  done  them,  if  she  had  not  been  prevented. — 
If  you  worked  more,  and  spoke  oftener,  you  would  speak 
better. — I  assure  you.  Sir,  that  I  should  learn  better,  if  1  had 
more  time. — I  do  not  complain  of  you,  but  of  your  sister. — You 
would  have  had  no  reason  (UrfQclS)e)  to  complain  of  her,  had  she 
had  time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — ^What  has  my  brother 
told  you  ? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the  happiest  man 
in  the  (»on  ber)  world,  if  he  knew  the  German  language,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  languages. 

212. 

1  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  speak  äs  well  as  you. — 
I  will  tell  you ;  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as  I,  if  you 
were  not  so  bashful.  But  if  you  had  studied  your  lessons  more 
carefully  (bejfer),  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  speak :  for  in  order 
to  speak  well  one  must  know ;  and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he  who 
does  not  know  well  what  he  has  been  learning  should  be  timid. — 
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You  would  not  be  so  timid  as  you  are  (al8  ©ie  jtnb),  if  you  were 
sure  to  make  no  faults. — There  are  some  people  who  laugh  when 
I  speak. — Those  are  impolite  people ;  you  have  only  to  laugh 
also,  and  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you  did  as  I  (do) 
you  would  speak  well.  You  must  study  a  little  every  day,  and 
you  will  soon  be  no  longer  afraid  to  speak. — I  will  endeavour  to 
follow  your  advice,  for  I  have  resolved  (lidS)  oornc^nwn  *)  to  rise 
every  morning  at  six  o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go 
to  bed  early. — Democritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as  in 
English  »&eraclitu6/  &c.)  were  two  philosophers  of  a  (oon)  very 
different  character  :  the  first  laughed  at  (fiUx  with  the  accus.)  the 
follies  of  men,  and  the  other  wept  at  them. — They  were  both 
right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve  (oerbiencn)  (both)  to  be 
laughed  and  wept  at. — My  brother  told  me  that  you  had  spo- 
ken of  me,  and  that  you  had  not  praised  me. — We  should  have 
praised  you,  if  you  had  paid  us  what  you  owe  us. — ^You  are 
wrong  in  complaining  of  my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt 
your  feelings.— I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he  had 
only  hurt  my  feelings  ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole 
family. — You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He 
only  aspiiL'S  nitv.v  riches.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-FOURTH  LESSON 
Sicr  unb  neuniigfie  Section. 


To  be  tJioroiiglily  acquainted  intj 

h 

^tt  fiiict6ac^  (^eiiau)  bc!annt(or 

a  thiDg. 

octtrattt)frpn*. 

To  make  one's  eelf  tbaroiighly 

614  n>it  einer  ^c^  bcfannt  (or 

•  acquamted  with  a  thing. 

Derlraitt)  mat^n. 

1  understand  this  business. 

34  ^in  mit  tiefer  ^d^  i>ertrattt 
Cor  befannt). 

Acquainted» 

belannt$ 

intimate^  familiar. 

i^ttxauL 

I  am  acquainted  with  that. 

1 34  ^in  bamit  befannt  (vertraut). 

A  species  (a  kind). 

1 

eine  2Crt  ^  eine  ©attung. 

What  kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? 

{ 

9Bag  f&r  eine  2Crt  Sru^t  ifl  bieg? 

aSaö  für  eine  gruc^t  ift  bteö  ? 

The  kernel  (of  an  apple,  a  pear, 
an  almond,  &c.)> 

} 

bcr^ern. 

The  stone. 

bec@tein5 

kernel-fruit. 

bad^emobft^ 

stone-fruit. 

ta^  ©teinobft. 

It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 

es  ijl  eine  ^ernfrud)t. 

To  gather  fruit. 

Dbft  bred)cn  ♦. 

The  dessert. 

bcr  SHa^tifd). 

To  serve  up  the  dessert 

ben  9flod)tif4  auftragen  ♦. 

The  fruit. 

{ 

biegru^tS 

the  plum. 

hit  Pflaume  5 

the  anecdote. 

bie  2Cnecbote  5 

the  soap. 

bie  ©eife  5 

the  roast  meat. 

1  ber  S3raten. 

^  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  2Crten/ 
kinds,  species,  to  the  singular.  £x.  bte  Obftarten/  fruit  (i.  e.  various 
sorts  of  fruit) ;  bte  ©etreibearten/  com  (i.  e.  various  kinds  of  corn). 
( See  Introductory  Book,  Obs.  C,  page  34.) 

'  jDie  gruc^t  is  the  fruit  of  trees  and  plants.  Ex.  hie  gelbfrüd)te/  the 
fruit  of  the  fields.  grud)t  is  ^so  employed  figuratively :  £x.  <Die 
grucl)t  feiner  2Crbeit/  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Objl  is  onjy  used  in 
speaking  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit.  Hence  ba0  ^ernobjl/ 
kernel-miit;  bad  ©tetnobfl  stone-fruit. 
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To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leave  off  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


To  avoid. 

To  avoid  some  ohe. 

To  avoid  something. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  miBfortune). 

The  punishment» 
To  avoid  death  he  ran  away« 

The  flight»  the  escape. 


To  do  without  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  without  bread  ? 

I  can  do  without  it. 
I  do  without  bread. 
Do  you  do  without    read  ? 
I  do  without  it. 
There  arc  many  things  which 
must  do  without. 


2Cbtro(tncn. 

?Cuft6ren. 

t3<ä^^^w  auf  ju  Icfcn. 

t  @ie  ^6rt  auf  ju  [prc<^en. 


{ 


SRcibcn  ♦. 

SBermeiben  (gemieben/  mteb). 

Scntanben  meibcn». 

@twaö  öermciben  ♦. 

(Einern  Unglüct  entgegen  *  or  etitcin^ 

Ren  *  (entronnen/  entrann), 
bie  ©träfe. 
Um  bem  Zoht  lu  entgeh  no^m  ei: 

hU  gluckt 
\>it  gluckt. 


we 


(&ine  (or  einer  ^d)e)  entbehren 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace). 

©id)  bereifen  ♦  o^ne  ©two«  '. 

^bnnen  ©ie  ftdj)  o^ne  S3rob  Ufi 
Reifen  ? 

^6nnen  ©ie  baS  S3rob  (beg  S3robe«) 
entbehren  ? 

3cb  !ann  e6  entbehren. 

3d)  be^etfe  mid)  o^ne  S3rob. 

S3e^e(fen  ©ie  ftd)  o^ne  S3rob? 

34  tcLXixi  eg  entbehren. 

^tr  muffen  SSteled  entbehren. 


It  is  said   that  he  will  set  out 
to-morrow. 


fO^an  fast/  er  werbe  morgen  abret» 

fen. 
^an  fagt/  })a9  er  morgen  abreifen 

werbe. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of  the  indicathre  only 
in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  which  an :  werbefi  and  n>€rbe# 
instead  of  »irfl  and  wirb.    Ex. 


Thou  wilt  praise. 
He  will  praise. 


2)u  werbet  toben. 
(&v  »erbe  (oben. 


^  (^ntbe^ren  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  be  without  and  to  da 
without :  fid)  bereifen  *  m  the  sense  only  of  to  do  vAihxi^^ 
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lliou  wilt  have  p«*ai8ed. 
He  will  have  praised. 


^u  koerbefl  getobt  ^aben. 
Qv  loccbe  gelobt  ^aben. 


The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a   coming  but  uncertain 
event.    £x. 


It  is  said  that  he  will  soon  ar- 
rive. 


It  is  hoped  that  he  will  yet  have  I 
arrived  in  time.  *] 


^an  fagt/  cr  werbe   bolb  anfom» 

men. 
^an  fagt/  ha^  cr  balb  an!ommen 

»erbe. 

^an  ^oft/  er  werbe  nod)  ju  red)tcr 

'^eit  angeEommen  fepn. 
SKan  f)ofSt,  bQ0  er  nod)  ju  red)lec 

3eit  angefommen  fet)n  werbe. 


They  will  warm  the  soup. 
Dinner,  or  supper,  is  on  the  table. 
(Literally :  one  has  served  up.) 


5Kan  wirb  bie  @uppe  w&rmen. 
t  SOian  ^at  aufgetragen. 


To  serve,  to  attend. 

Do  you  choose  any.  of  it  ? 
Do  you  choose  any  soup  ? 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  ? 
I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. 

To  ask  for  politely. 
May  I  beg  the  favomr  of  your 
name? 


} 


TCufwarten. 

fÄann id) S^nen  hamit  aufwarten? 

t^ann   i^   S^nen    mit    ©uppe 

aufwarten  ? 
tSc^  bitte  mir  ein  wenig  baoon 

aus. 
©ic^  augbitten  *. 
t  2)arf  iö:)  mir  3^ren  tarnen  aufi^ 

bitten  ? 


Tlie  woman, 
the  wife. 


bie  grau  5 
ha^  2Beib  * 


*  ^ie  grau  is  used  in  titles ;  in  which  case  it  is  not  expressed  in 
English.  Ex.^ie  grau  Q)räfinn/  the  countess.  It  stands  for — I.  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  Ex.  ^aS  ift  hk  grau  00m  ^aufe^  that  is  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  2.  The  consort.  Ex.  ©eine  grau  ifl  fel)r  fd)ön/ 
his  lady  is  very  handsome.  3.  The  sex,  but  then  it  is  .generally  com- 
bined with  the  word  ^Perfon  or  dimmer.  Ex.  kennen  ®ie  biefc  grauenS- 
perfon  (biefeS  grauenjimmer) ?  do  you  know  that  lady?  The  word 
sBeib  means :  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is  some- 
times combined  with  the  word  ^Perfon/  and  in  speaking  contemptu- 
•  ously  with  the  word  S3ilb.  Ex.  2)ie  SBeiber  00m  gemeinen  SSoltC/  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes ;  bie  SBeibdperfon/  bag  ^eib^bilb/  the  female. 
2.  A  consort  among  the  lower  classes.  Ex.  @r  l^at  ein  ^eib  genommen« 
he  has  taken  a  wife  (has  married).  3.  The  sex  in  general.  Ex.  Qin 
ebleö  SS^dbt  a  woman  of  noble  sentiments ;  hit  Statur  be§  ^tibt^ 
woman's  nature. 
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EXERCISES. 

213.      . 

I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — ^You  are  very  kind. — 
Would  you  do  me  a  favour? — Tell  me  what  you  want,  for  I 
would  do  anything  to  oblige  you. — I  want  five  hundred  crowns» 
and  I  beg  of  you  to  lend  them  to  me.  I  will  return  them  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  have  received  my  money.  You  would  oblige  mo 
much,  if  you  would  render  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  with 
all  my  heart,  if  I  could  ;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  render  you  this  service. — ^Will  you  ask  your 
brother,  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  money  which  I  have 
sent  him  ?— As  to  my  brother,  though  it  be  little,  he  is  satisfied 
with  it :  but  I  am  not  so ;  for  having  suffered  shipwreck,  I  am 
in  want  of  the  money  which  you  owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting 
(antreffen*)  one  day  in  his  palace  (bcr^alaft)  a  man  whom  he  did 
not  know  (bet  i^m  unbef annt  »ar),  asked  him  to  whom  he  be- 
longed (angehören) :  "  I  belong  to  myself,"  replied  this  man, 
**  My  friend,"  said  the  king,  "  you  have  a  stupid  master.** 

214. 
Have  they  served  up  the  soup  ? — ^They  have  served  it  up  some 
minutes  ago. — Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only  like  soup  hot 
(»ormc  ©uppe).— They  will  warm  it  for  you. — You  will  oblige 
me. — Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this  roast  meat  ? — 1  will  trou- 
ble you  for  a  little. — Will  you  eat  some  of  this  mutton  ? — I  thank 
you,  I  like  fowl  better. — May  I  offer  you  some  wine  ? — I  will 
trouble  you  for  a  little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  des- 
sert?— They  have  served  it  up. — Do  you  like  fruit? — rl  like 
fruit,  but  I  have  no  more  appetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese  ? 
— I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch 
(^oU&nbifd))  cheese? — I  will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — What 
kind  of  fruit  is  that  ? — It  is  stone  fruit. — ^What  is  it  called  ? — It 
is  called  thus. — ^W^ill  you  wash  your  hands  ? — I  should  like*  to 
wash  them,  but  I  have  no  towel  to  wipe  them  with. — I  will  let 
you  have  (geben  laJTen)  a  towel,  some  soap,  and  some  water. — I 
shall  be  much  (fe^r)  obliged  to  you. — May  I  ask  you  for  a  little 
water  ? — Here  is  some  (ba  ^aben  ©i<)- — Can  you  do  without 
soap  ? — As  for  soap,  I  can  do  without  it ;  but  I  must  have  a 
towel  to  dry  my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  without  soap  ? — 
There  are  many  things  which  we  must  do  without. — Why  has 
that  man  run  away  ? — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 
the  punishment  which  he  deserved. — Why  did  your  brothers 
not  get  a  better  horse  ? — If  they  had  got  rid  of  their  old  horse, 
they  would  have  got  another  better  one. — Has  your  father  arrived 
already  ? — Not  yet,  but  we  hope  that  he  will  arrive  this  very  day 
(nod)  ^eute). — Has  your  friend  set  out  in  time  ? — I  do  not  kÄRr«> 
hut  I  hope  that  he  will  have  set  out  iti  lime. 
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215. 
Will  you  relate  something  to  me  ? — What  do  you  wish  me  to 
relate  to  you  ? — A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like. — ^A  little  boy 
asked  (forbern)  one  day  at  table  (bei  Sif(^e)  for  some  meat ;  his 
father  said  that  it  was  not  polite  to  ask  for  any,  and  that   he 
should  wait  until  some  was  given  to  him.     'The  poor  boy  seeing 
every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing  was  given  to  him,   said  to  his 
father :  **  My  dear  father,  give  me  a  little  salt,  if  you  please.*^ 
"  What  will  you  do  with  it  ?"  asked  the  father.     "  I  wish  to  eat 
it  with  the  meat  (iäi  »itt  e$  ju  hzm  gUifd^c  ejfen)  which  you  will  give 
me,"  replied  (oerfe^en)  the  child.     Every  body  admired  (bewunbcrn) 
the  little  boy*s  wit ;  and  his  father  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing, 
gave  him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that  little 
boy  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ? — He  was  the  son  of  one  of  my 
friends. — Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat  ? — He  asked  for  some 
because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — Why  did  his  father  not  give 
him  some  immediately  ? — Because  he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the 
little  boy  wrong  in  asking  for  some  ? — He  was  wrong,  for  he 
ought  to  have  waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt  ? 
— He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (bamit)  his  father  might  perceive 
that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  he  might  give  him  some.     (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI») 
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NINETY-FIFTH   LESSON. 

günf  unb  neunjigflc  Section. 


To  execute  a  commission. 


I  have  executed  your  commission. 


I  have  received  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  the  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th 
instant. 


(Sinen  ^Cuftrag  audrid^ten/  oottjir 

^en  •/  bcforgcn. 
3(^  ^abe  3$cen  TCuttrag  ^nt  auU 

Qzxiö^Ut  (ooUjogen/  beforgt). 

1  2 

2^  $abe  2^t  unterm  fed()§ten  an 

3  4 

miö)   gend()teteg  ©d^reiben   mit 
bem  dr5§ten  S^ergnägen  er^Uen. 


t^*  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Lesson  XX.)  all  words 
relating  to  it  are  placed  before  the  adjective,  or  the  participle  used 
adjectively,  in  the  following  order :  1st,  The  article  or  pronoun;  2nd, 
All  words  relating  to  the  adjective  or  the  participial  adjective ;  3rd,  The 
adjective  or  participial  adjective ;  and  finally,  4Üi,  The  noun.    Ex. 


A  man  polite  towards  everybody. 


A  father  who  loves  his  children. 
You  have  to  study  the  twentieth 

Lesson,  and    to   translate  the 

exercises  relating  to  it. 


12  3 

(Sin    gegen    2ebermann    ^bfliä)tx 

4 

^enf4. 

12  3  4 

6in  feine  Gintec  liebenber  fßaUt. 
®ie  ^aben  bie  htoaniXQft  Section 

12         3 

au  fhtbiren/  unb  hit  baju  ^t^b* 

4 

rtgen  Aufgaben  ^u  äberfe^en  K 


Have  you  executed  my  commis- 
sion? 
I  have  executed  it. 
To  do  one's  duty. 
To  fulfil  one's  duty. 
To  do  one's  task. 


•(aben  @ie  meinen  ^Cuftrag  aviU 
gerid()tet? 

3(^  ^abe  ii)n  auggerid()tet. 

@eine  ®d)ulbigf eit  t^un  *. 
I  eeine  9fli#  erfüUen. 
t  ©ein«;  2Ccbeiten  machen. 


1  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated  more 
or  less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  elevated  style 
than  in  conversation. 
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That  man  always  does  his  duty. 
That  man  always  fulfils  his  duty. 
Have  you  done  your  task  ? 


^iefec   ^ann   t^ut  immer    feine 

®d}ulbigfeit. 
jDiefei'  fOiann  erfüllt  immer  feine 

WW ». 
«g)aben  @ie  3$re  HtUxttn  gemalt? 


To  rely  upon  sometMng. 

To  depend  upon  someUiing. 

He  depends  upon  it. 

I  rely  upon  you. 

You  may  rely  upon  him. 


\  ©id)  auf  ettoad  t>ei;Ia{feii*. 

(Sr  t)crld$t  [id)  tarauf. 

Sd)  Derlaffe  mx6)  auf  @ie» 

@ie  £6nnen  fid)  auf  il^n  oerlaffim» 


To  suffice,  b3  sufficient.  i 

To  be  contented  with  something.    | 

Is  that  bread  sufficient  for  you  ?     i 

It  is  sufficient  for  me. 

Will  that  money  be  sufficient  for 

chat  man  ? 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Was  this  man  contented  with  that 

sum? 

Has  this  sum  been  sufficient  for 
that  man  ? 

It  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 
He  would  be  contented  if  you 
would  only  add  a  few  cro^vns. 


©enügen/  t)inreidS)en/  genug  fepn*. 

@tc^  mit  isttoad  begnügen. 

Sft  S^nen  biefeö  SSrob  genug  ? 

3ft  biefe«  SSrob  for  ©ie  genug  ? 

(S§  genögt  mir. 

SBirb  biefeg  ®elb  biefem  ^anne 

genügen  ? 
@d  »irb  ihm  genügen. 
Sßenig  genügt  bem  SBetfen. 
^at  ftd)  biefer  fO^ann  mit  biefer 

©umme  begnügt? 
fSar  biefe  ©umme  für  biefen  ^ann 

]S)inrei(^enb  ? 
SBar  biefe  ©ummc  biefem  SJlanne 

genug? 
@r  t)at  ftd)  bamit  begnügt. 
Qt  würbe  ftd)  begnügen/  »enn  @te 

nur  nocfa  einige  S^^aler  ^in^ufügeo 

wollten. 


To  add. 
To  build. 

»^inäufügen* 
^aucn. 

To  embark,  to  go  on  board. 
The  saU, 
To  set  sail. 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 

^iöi)  einfdötjfen* 

baö  ©egel. 

Unter  ©egel  ge^en*. 

©egeln  nad). 

^ad)  lirmxita  fegeln. 

'  ^ fliegt  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to ;  ©dvutofg« 
tdU  expresses  the  orders  given  us  by  our  superiors,  and  is  derivä 
from  bie  @d)Ulb/  the  obligation,  debt. 
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^^th  full  sails. 
To  sail  with  full  sails. 
He  embarked  on  the  sixteenth  of 
last  month. 

He  sailed  on  the  third  instant. 


That  is  to  say  (i.  e.). 
Kt  caetera  (etc.)>  and  so  on,  and  so 
forth. 


Otherwise,  differently. 
In  another  manner. 
If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave 

differently. 
If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have 
behaved  differently. 
To  behave. 


Else  (otherwise). 
If  not. 
Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be 

punished. 
I  cannot  do  it  otherwise. 


ajltt  öollen  ©cgeln. 

SJlit  oollcn  ©cgcln  fahren  ♦. 

©r  i)at  fid)  am  fcd^jc^nten  (ober  ^en 

fed)3e()ntcn)  legten  2Äonatö  einQCä 

Wifft. 
(Sc  ifl  ben  britten  (ober  am  bntten) 

biefeg  unter  @egel  gegangen. 


iDc6  ^d9t  (n&mlid)). 

Unb  fo  weiter  (abbreviated  u. f.»?.). 


2Cnberg. 

2£uf  eine  anbcrc  2Crt. 

fBenn  id)  bag  Xüü^Ut  toüxhc  id)  mt4 

anberg  hcnti)mcn. 
SBenn  ic^  hai  gen^u^t  i)ätu,  fo  n)ürbe 

id;)  mid)  anbcrg  benommen  ^aben. 
^id)  benehmen  *. 


©onft. 

S8o  nid^t. 

aSejTcrn  ©ie  fid),  fonft  (wo  nid^t) 

wirb  man  @ic  flrafen. 
2d)  !ann  e§  ntd^t  anberg  mad}en* 


OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative,  being  formed  from 
the  second  person  singular  of  the  indicative,  is  only  irregular  when  the 
latter  is  so.  Ex.  ©eben  *t  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative« 
bu  Qib\tt  thou  givest ;  imperative,  gib/  give  thou.  «Reifen  */  to  help ; 
second  person  of  the  indicative,  bu  i)il\ftf  thou  helpest ;  imperative,  |)itf/ 
help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted :  1st,  The  following  verbs  :  ^aben*/ 
to  have ;  second  person,  bu  i)a\tf  thou  hast ;  imperative,  ^abe^  have 
thou;  fepn*/  to  be;  second  person,  bu  bift/  thou  art;  imperative,  fe^/ 
be  thou ;  werben  ^f  to  become ;  bu  wir jl/  thou  becomest ;  imperative» 
werbe/  become  thou;  wiffen^/  to  know;  second  person,  bu  XOii^tf  thou 
knowest;  imperative,  wijfe/  know  thou;  wollen*/  to  will;  bu  willjl/ 
thou  wilt ;  imperative,  wolle.  2nd,  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person 
of  the  mdicative  present,  change  the  letter  a  into  &.  In  the  imperative 
they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex.  Saufen/  to  run ;  bU  l&ufft/  thou 
runnest ;  imperative,  lauf/  run  thou. 
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All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived  from  the  present 
of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always  regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the 
present  of  the  indicative. 


Have  patience! 
Be  attentive  I 
Go  thither! 
Give  it  me  1 
Give  it  him  1 
Patience,  impatieoce. 


«^bcn  (Sie  ©ebulb  1 
©epn  @ie  aufmerffamt 
®e^en  ®ie  ^ini 
©eben  ®ie  eS  mir 
®ehtn  ®ie  es  ii)m  I 
tie  (Skbulb  i  bie  Ungebttlt. 


Lend  it  to  me  1 
To  borrow. 
I  will  borrow  some  money  of  you. 

I  will  borrow  this  money  of  you. 

Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him. 
I  do  borrow  it  from  him. 


Sei()en  @ie  eö  mir ! 

Sorgen  (leiten  *). 

3c^  toili  mir  Don  S^nen  6^clb  leiten 

(geborgt  nehmen). 
3(i^  toiU  biefeg   @elb  oon  3$neii 

geborgt  nehmen. 
9ie^men  @ie  eS  oon  i()m  geborgt. 
3d^  nel^me  zi  oon  it)m  geborgt. 
Obs.  A.  These  examples  of  the  imperative  are  for  the  third  person 
plural,  which  is  most  commonly  used  in  polite  conversation ;  but  we 
sometimes  also  employ  the  second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhor- 
tations, as : 


Be  (ye)  good. 
Know  (ye)  it. 
Obey  your  masters,  and    never 

give  them  any  trouble. 
Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the 
afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those 
that  have  offended  you. 

Love  God,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself  (in  German  yourself). 
To  obey. 
To  comfort 
To  offend. 
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©epb  gut '. 
SBiffet  eg  ♦. 
@)ebord)et  ^    @uren   Sebrern/ 

mad)t  i^nen  nie  SSerbruf. 
^tyx\jizt,  xoa^  3&c  fcbulbig  fepbi 

trbflet  bie  Unglü(£Ud}cn/  unb  t^ut 

benienigen  ®ute6/  bie  @u(^  beleih 

bigt  ^aben. 
Zithzi  ben  lieben  ©ott  unb  ben  9(&c^« 

(len  wit  (Sucb  felbft, 
®ei)ord}en. 
2:r6|i6n. 
SSeleibigen. 


The  neighbour, 
sadness,   . 
the  creditor, 
the  watch, 
the  snuff*-box. 


bet  ^Idd^tte  < 
bie  Sraurigtdz  v 
ber  ®l&ttbige  % 

;  bieU^r; 

(  bie2)ofe. 


*  From  2^t  fepb/  second  person  plural  both  of  the  indicative  and 
subjunctive. 

»  From  3^r  xox^tU  &c.  &c. 

*  From  3pt  gepovd)ct,  &c.  &c. 


SCO 

Obs,  B,  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives»  in  order  to  gire 
to  understand  that  we  either  command  or  invite.  They  are  formed  for 
the  third  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  with  m^gen  *§  may ;  follen  *#  shall ;  and 
for  the  first  person  plural  with  lajfen  */  to  let,  which  likewise  forms  the 
compound  impemtive  in  English ;  and  with  tooUen  */  will.  Ex.  Qt 
mag  loben/  let  him  (he  may)  praise;  er  foU  loben/  let  him  (he  shall) 
praise;  fte  m^gen  loben/  let  them  (they  may)  praise;  ffe  follen  loben/  let 
them  (they  shall)  praise;  lajfet  und  loben/  let  us  praise;  toit  wollen 
loben/  let  us  (we  will)  praise»  &c. 


Let  us  always  love  and  practise 
virtue,  and  we  shall  he  happy 
both  in  this  life,  and  in  the 
next. 

J>et  us  see  which  of  us  can  shoot 
best. 


Satfet  und  immer  bte  SSugenb  lieben 
unb  ausüben/  fo  werben  toiv  in 
tiefem  unb  jenem  Seben  glücfltc^ 
fepn. 

SQSir  wollen  fe^en/  wee  oon  un5  am 
beften  fc^iefen  fann. 


Obs.  C,  To  make  an  order  more  particularly  precise,  we  often  use  the 
compound  imperative  with  follen  instead  of  the  infinitive.    Ex. : 


Tell  him  to  come  down. 


Tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm 
himself. 


©ageti  ®ie  i^m/  er  foil  herunter 
fommen  (instead  of t  herunter  gu 
fommen).    . 

©agen  @ie  i^m/  er  foil  su  mir 
fommeu/  um  ftc^  ju  w&rmen  (in* 
stead  of:  p  mir  ju  fommen). 


EXERCISES. 

216. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ?— I  have  executed  it. — » 
Has  your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave  him  ? — 
He  has  executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commission  for  me  ? 
— I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you,  that  I  will  always 
execute  your  commissions  when  it  shall  please  you  to  give  me 
any. — Ask  the  horse-dealer  (bet  ^ferbe^inblec)  whether  he  can  let 
me  have  the  horse  at  (for)  the  price  which  I  have  offered  him. — 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few 
florins  more. — I  will  not  add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have 
it  at  (for)  that  price,  let  him  do  so;  if  not,  let  hiin  keep  it  (fo 
maQ  er  ed  beljiatten).  Good  morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children ! 
Have  you  done  your  task  ? — You  well  know  that  we  always  do 
it ;  for  we  must  (mfipten)  be  ill  not  to  do  it.— -What  do  you  give 
us  to  do  to-day  ? — I  give  you  the  ninety-fifth  lesson  to  study, 
and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to  do, — that  is  to  say,  the  216th 
and  2 1 7th.  Endeavour  to  commit  (ma^tC^  ivo  üCTat^\Ji«t'^'ö«5vseC^» 
— Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you? — It  yjo\)l\^\>^  ^xx^'Ciew^. i<3^  ^«n^^ 
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if  I  were  not  very  hungry. — ^Vhen  did  your  brother  embark  for 
America  ? — He  sailed  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month  (legten  fKo- 
natS). — Do  you  promise  me  to  speak  to  your  brother? — I  do 
promise  you,  you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely  upon  you. — ^Will 
you  work  harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for  this  ? — 
I  will  work  harder. — May  I  rely  upon  it  ? — You  may  (f6nncn  cS). 

217. 

Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness 
alters  (finbern)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse  (ärger). 
Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors ;  be  sure  that  they  will  do  you  no 
harm. — You  must  have  patience,  though  you  have  no  mind  for 
it  (baju)}  for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man)  am  paid  what  is  due 
to  me. — As  soon  as  I  have  money,  I  will  pay  all  that  you  have 
advanced  (auSlcgcn)  for  me.  Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten 
it,  for  I  think  of  (bcnfcn  an  ♦  with  the  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am 
your  debtor  (bcr  ©d)ulbner)/  and  I  shall  never  deny  (leugnen)  it. — 
Do  not  believe  that  I  have  had  your  gold  watch,  or  that  Miss 
Wilhelmine  has  had  your  silver  snuJBT-box,  for  I  saw  both  in  the 
hands  of  your  sister  when  we  were  playing  at  forfeits  (9)f&nber 
fpiclen). — ^Wkat  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have  there !  pray  lend 
it  me. — ^What  do  you  wish  to  do  with  it  ? — I  wish  to  show  it  to 
my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take  care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — 
Do  not  fear. — ^What  do  3'ou  want  of  (t)on)  my  brother  ? — I  want 
to  borrow  some  money  of  him. — Borrow  some  of  somebody  else. 
— If  he  will  not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow  some  of  somebody 
else. — You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish  (for)  what  you  cannot 
have,  but  be  contented  with  what  Providence  (bk  8Sorfct)ung)  has 
given  you,  and  consider  (bebenfen  *)  that  there  are  many  men  who 
have  not  what  you  have, — Life  (ba6  ßeben)  being  short,  let  us 
endeavour  to  make  it  (eS  imS)  as  agreeable  (angenehm)  as  possible. 
But  let  us  also  consider  that  the  abuse  (ber  Sölißbraud))  of  pleasure 
(in  the  plur.  in  German,  SSergnügungen)  makes  it  bitter  (bitter). — 
Have  you  done  your  exercises  ? — I  could  rot  do  them,  because 
my  brother  was  not  at  home.-^You  must  not  get  your  exercises 
done  by  (wn)  your  brother,  but  vou  must  do  them  yourself.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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NINETY-SIXTH  LESSON- 

@cd^§  unb  neunjigjtc  Section* 


To  be  a  judge  of  something. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? 
I  am  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 
I  am  a  good  judge  of  it. 
I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it. 


7h  draw. 
To  chalk. 
The  drawing, 
the  drawer. 
To  draw  from  nature,  from  life. 

To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature. 


To   manage    or  to  go  about   a 
thing. 

How  do  you  manage  to  make  a 

fire  without  tongs  ? 
I  go  about  it  so. 

You  go  about  it  in  a  wrong  way. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way. 
How  does  your  brother  manage 

to  do  that  ? 
Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly. 

A.wkwardly,  unhandily. 
He   should   have   managed   the 
thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed    the 

thing  differently. 
They  ought  to  have  managed  it  as 

I  have  done. 
We  ought  to  have  managed  it. 
[^  differently  from  what  they  did. 


•  •  ^id)  auf  etmiö  wrjleljen  •. 
t  SSerjie^en  ®te  ftc^  aufd  Sud!)? 
t  Sd^  oerjle^c  midj)  barauf. 
t  2^  oerfle^e  mic^  nid)t  barauf. 
f  2ä)  t>er{le^e  miö)  fe^r  gut  barauf. 
t  3c^  oerftc^)c  midj)  nic^t  fc^r  gut 
barauf. 


Seidenen. 

9iad)3eid^nen  (f  alfiren). 

hie  3eid)nun0  $ 

ber  3eid()ner. 

9iad()  ber  9latur/  nad^  htm  Seben 

2etd()nen. 
(Sine  Sanbfd^aft   nad^   ber  ^atut 

^eic^nen. 


@d  anfangen  *. 

fOSie  fangen  @tc  e§  an/  oi^ne  3ange 

Seuer  aniixmaä^en  ? 
Sdj)  fange  eS  fo  (or  auf  biefe  SBeife) 

an. 
®ie  fangen  ed  nid^t  gut  an. 
^d)  fange  e§  gut  an. 
SQSie  f&ngt  2^r  SSruber  e§  an»  urn 

biefed  3U  t^un? 
®efd)icft  (auf  eine  gefd()iäte  ober 

feine  litt). 
Ungefd(}id^t 
Qt  ^^ttz  es  belfer  anfangen  foUen. 

@{e   Ritten   ed   anberg    anfangen 

müfl'en. 
@ie  |)&tten  e§  machen  foUen/n}ie  id). 

SBic  i()&tten  e§  anberö  madden  (oUeti 
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n/orbid. 

I  forbid  you  to  do  that» 

To  lower. 
•To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises»  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 


The  day  falls  in. 

It  is  drawing  towards  night» 

night  is  coming  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoop. 


fßnhitttn*.  Part  past»  oerboten. 
Imperf.  oerbol. 

3(1^  verbiete  S^nen/  tiefe«  au  t^un. 


or -J 


9Weberlajfcn  •/  herunter  laflfen  *. 
^ie  2Cudf n  niebecfcblagen  *• 
^er  fSot^anq  ge^t  auf/  f&Kt. 
f  2)er    äBed^fetcourd   til    defitCen 

(fte^t  niebrigcr). 
+  2)er  Sag  neigt  pci^. 

Gd  koirb  9iad)t. 


C^d  toirb  fp&t. 
@id)  bucfen. 


To/eel 
To  smelL 

He  smells  of  garlic. 

To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 

To  consent  to  a  thing. 
I  consent  to  it. 


To  hide»  to  conceal. 


Süllen. 

SRied^en  •  (gerod^en*/  rodj)). 

@r  md)t  nad)  itnoblaud^. 

Semanbem  ben  $u(ö  füllen. 
C  3n  (Stwad  willigen  (or  einmiUtgen). 
•<  ©eine  Einwilligung  ju  Qtwa^  ge« 
(     ben». 

{3cb  willige  barein. 
^ä)  gebe  meine  (Einwilligung  baju. 


{aSerbergen  *  (»erborgen/  t)erbarg). 
aSerftctfen. 


Indeed. 

In  fact. 

Thefact^ 

true» 

genuine» 
He  is  a  true  man. 
This  is  the  right  place  for  this 
picture. 

As  I  live ! 


3n  SBa^r^eit 

3n  ber  zi)at  (wirflid^/  wa^r^ftig). 

äBabr  (red)t)) 

wa^rbaft  $ 

@r  ift  ein  wa^rbafter  ^ann. 

iDo8  ift  ber  wabre  (redete)  ^la^  für 

biefed  @)em&lbe. 
t  ©0  toa^t  icb  lebe  1 


To  think  much  of  some  one. 

To  esteem  some  one. 

I  do  not  think  much  of  that  man. 

I  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem 
him  much). 


2Cuf  Semanben  »iel  batten  *. 
3emanben  fd^&^en. 
3d^   b^i'^^^   nid)t  mel    auf  biefen 
.  fSlann. 

3cb  balte  t>tel  auf  t^n  (iä)  fd^i&^e  ibn 
febO. 
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To  permit,  to  allow. 

The  permission, 
I  permit  you  to  go  thither. 

To  command,  to  order. 


(ätlauhtxL 

bie  (Srlaubnif. 

^ä)  erlaube  Zf)titn  ^insuse^en  (oi 

ta^in  itt  ge^n). 
SSefe^len*  (befohlen/  befall). 
Obs.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in  the  imperative 
instead  of  the  second»  the  personal  pronoun  always  follows  the  verb, 
but  never  when  the  second  person  is  employed.    Ex. 

Order  it  to  be  done. 
Be  virtuous. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  go  to  the 
market  ? 
To  hasten,  to  make  haste. 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon. 


SSefe^len  &t,  baf  man  e«  t^lte. 

@e9b  tugenb^aft. 

äßoKen  @ie  mit  erlauben/  auf  ben 

^arf 1 2U  ge^eh  ? 
6iten#  fidi  fputen. 
Silen  &U  unb  fommen  balb  miebet. 


I  had  done  reading  when  your 

brother  entered. 
Vou  had  lost  your  purse  when  I 

found  mine. 

To  step  in,  to  enter. 


34  W^^  2tt  I^fcn  aufgehört/  M 

3()r  SSrubec  herein  trat. 
®ie  fatten  3()re  S3brfe  oerloren/ aU 

i(ii  bie  meinige  fanb. 
^ereintreten  (getreten/  trat). 


To  be  ashamed. 

To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or 

something. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience. 

To  copy,  to  transcribe. 

To  decline. 

The  substantive. 

To  transcribe  fairly.  i 

The  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the 

verb,  the  preposition. 
The  dictionary,  the  grammar. 


@t(^  fd)&men. 

@id^  3emanbe«  ober  einer  6a4i 

f(^&men. 
3d)  f4&me  mid)  meiner  ttngebulb. 
2Cbfcbreiben  •. 
2)efliniren. 
bad  ^auptmort. 
9{einU(t)abfd)reiben*. 
3nö  Steine  fd)retben*. 
bad  S3eimort$  bad  Sünoort;  hai 

Seitmort  i  bad  SSormort. 
bad  SB6rterbud()  j  bie  ©pcad^le^re 

(bie  ©rammatif).    . 


Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com- 
passion on  the  unfortunate,  and 
God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

To  do  good  to  some  one. 

To  have  compassion  on  some  one. 

Compassion,  pity, 

the  rest. 
He  has  no  (feelings  of)  compassion. 
For  pity's  sake. 


Zi)\it  ben  ^rmen  ®uted/unb  ^aU 
fDlitlciben  mit  ben  Unglücfli^n/ 
fo  mirb  ber  liebe  ®ott  für  bad 
Uebrige  forgen. 

Semanbem  ®uted  t^un*. 

fOlitleiben  mit  3cmanbem  (^ben*. 

bad  fOlitleiben$ 

bad  Uebrige. 

•  •  er  bat  fein  «Kitleiben. 
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EXERCISES. 
218. 
What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy  ? — Always  love  and 
practise  virtue  (ttebet  unb  übet  bie— immer  au«),  and  (fo)  you  will  be 
happy  both  in  this  and  the  next  life.  Since  we  wish  to  be  happy, 
let  us  do  good  to  the  poor,  and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the 
unfortunate ;  let  us  obey  our  masters,  and  üever  give  them  any 
trouble  ;  let  us  comfort  the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  not  hate  those  that  have  offended  us ;  in  short 
(furj),  let  us  always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of 
the  rest. — My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved,  you  must  (mu|  mon)  be 
laborious  and  good.  Thou  art  accused  (befd^ulbigen)  of  having 
been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy  affairs.  Thou  kno west,  however 
(jebodji),  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  for  (weil)  having  been 
naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I  received  a  letter  from  thy 
tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  complained  of  thee.  Do  not  weep  ; 
now.  go  into  thy  room,  learn  thy  lesson,  and  be  (a)  good  (boy), 
otherwise  thou  wilt  get  (in  the  present)  nothing  for  dinner.— 
1  shall  be  so  good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainly  (gcwif) 
be  contented  with  me. — Did  the  little  boy  keep  his  word  ? — Not 
quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  went  into  his  room,  took  his 
books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (fid)  an  ben  SSifd)  fe^en),  and  fell  asleep 
(einfd)lafen  *).  He  is  a  very  good  boy  when  he  sleeps,  said  his 
father,  seeing,  him  some  time  after  (barauf). 

219. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ? — I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will  you  buy 
some,  yards  (for)  me  ? — Give  me  the  money,  and  (fo)  I  shall  buy 
some  (for)  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — Is  that  man  a  judge  of 
cloth  ? — He  is  not  a  good  judge  of  it. — What  are  you  doing 
there  ? — I  am  reading  the  book  (in  bem  S3ud)e)  which  you  lent 
me. — You  are  wrong  in  always  reading  it  (immer  barin  gu  (efcn). 
— What  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ? — Draw  this  landscape  ;  and 
when  you  have  drawn  it,  you  shall  decline  some  substantives 
with  adjectives  and  pronouns, — How  do  you  manage  to  do  that  ? 
— 1  manage  it  so. — Show  me  how  you  manage  it. — What  must  T 
do  for  my  lessons  .of 'to-morrow  (bic  morgenbe  ©tunbc)  ? — Tran- 
scribe your  exercises  fairly,  do  three  others,  and  study  the  next 
lesson. — How  do  yon  manage  to  get  goods  without  money  ? — I 
buy  on  credit. — How  does  your  sister  manage  to  learn  German 
without  a  dictionary  ? — ^^She  manages  it  thus.— She  manages  it 
very  dexterously. — But  how  does  your  brother  manage  it  ? — He 
manages  it  very  awkwardly  :  he  reads,  and  looks  for  (auffuc^cn) 
the  words  in  the  dictionary. — He  may  learn  in  this  manner  (auf 
biefe  SQSeife)  twenty  years  without  knowing  how  to  make  a  single 
sentence  (ber  @a^).  • 
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220. 

Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ? — She  casts  them 
down  hecause  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her  task. — ^Let 
us  hreakfast  in  the  garden  to-day :  the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  we 
ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (ed  benu^en)* — How  do  you  like 
that  coffee? — I  like  it  very  much  (oortrefflid!)). — ^Why  do  you 
stoop  ?— «I  stoop  to  pick  up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have 
dropped. — ^Why  do  your  sisters  hide  themselves  ? — They  would 
not  hide  themselves,  if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen.— Whom  are 
they  afraid  of  ? — They  are  afraid  of  their  governess  (bie  (5rjic^)erinn), 
who  scolded  them  yesterday  because  they  had  not  done  their 
tasks.— ^ An  emperor,  who  was  irritated  at  (oufgebracftt  gegen)  an 
astrologer .  (ber  ©ternbeuter),  asked  him:  "  Wretch,  what  death 
(tt>eldS)cn  Äcbe§)  dost  thou  believer  thou  wilt  die?" — **  I  shall  die  of 
a  fever,"  (Lesson  LXXXV.)  replied  the  astrologer.  "  Thou 
liest,"  (page  249)  said  the  emperor ;  "  thou  wilt  die  this  instant 
(in  bicfcm  ^tugcnblicf)  a  violent  (gewattfam)  death."  As  he  was 
going  to  be  seized  (ergreifen  wollen  *),  he  said  to  the  emperor, 
*' Sire  (gndbicifter  ^err),  order  some  one  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  I  have  a  fever."  This  sally  (biefer  gute  ©infatt) 
saved  his  life. — Do  not  judge  (rid^ten),  you  who  do  not  wish  to 
be  judged  !  Why  do  you  perceive  the  mote  (ber  splitter)  in  your 
brother's  eye,  you  who  do  not  perceive  the  beam  (ber  S3al!en) 
which  is  in  your  own  eye  ? — Would  you  copy  your  exercises  if  I 
copied  mine  ? — I  would  copy  them  if  you  copied  yours. — Would 
your  sister  have  transcribed  her  letter  if  I  had  transcribed  mine  ? 
— She  would  have  transcribed  it. — Would  she  have  set  out  if  1 
had  set  out  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  she  would  have  done  if  you 
had  set  out.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-SEVENTH  LESSON. 

Sieben  unb  neutiiigjic  Section. 


To  grow  {to  wax)* 


To  grow  rapidly  (fast). 

That  chiid  has  grown  very  fast  in 

a  short  time. 
To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall). 

The  flower» 
the  shelter» 
the  cottage»  the  hut» 


Sßa^fen*  (takes  fe^n*  for  its 
auxiliary.  Part,  past,  geioad^fcn. 
Imperf.  »ud}d). 

&6)nt\l  mac^fen  *. 

£>iefes  ^inh  ifl  in  fnti^t  3eit  fe^c 

dewad)fen  (or  ^eran  genHK^fen). 
^eran»acli)fcn  ♦. 


To  shelter  one's  self  from  some- 
thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something. 

Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  the 
rain  (the  storm). 

Let  us  enter  this  cottage  in  order 
to  be  sheltered  from  the  storm 
ftempest). 


For  fear  of. 
To  catch  a  cold. 
I  will  not  go  out  for  fear  of  catch- 
ing  a  coid. 


He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one  of 
his  creditors. 


Every  where»  throughout. 
41]  over  (throughout)  the  town. 


bie  SBlume  i 

tec  ®(^u^  (tie  @id^er()eit)  > 

bie  @tro$^ätte. 


@i(^  ooc  Qtxoai  (dat.)  fd^ü^en. 

^iä)  »or  @tirag  (dat.)  In  ®id)er()ctt 

fe^en. 
SIBtr  wollen  ung  Dor    htm  Siegen 

(bcm  SBinbe)  f(!)ü^en  (in  ©id)er:* 

^eit  fe|en). 
Saffen  ®te  und  in  btefe  @tro^^ütte 

gefccn/  urn  oor  bem  ©tutmwetter 

in  ©ic^er^cit  ju  fepn. 


2CuS  gurd)t— JU. 

®i(^  erEdlten. 

2^  wiU  nid)t  ausgeben/  auo  Surcf)t 
midj  5U  erEdlten  (ober/  meil  tc^ 
miö)  Dor  ^rE&ltung  fücd)te/  ober/ 
au§  gurd^t  ben  (Schnupfen  ju  be^ 
fommen). 

(St  n}iU  nici)t  nadj)  ber  ^taht  geben^ 
aug  Surest  einen  feiner  (Gläubiger 
onjutreffen. 


Uebetall. 

1 3n  ber  ganjen  ©tabt. 
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Under  the  shade. 
Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  that  tree. 


t  3n  ben  (bent)  ^d^tten. 

t  @e^en  n>ic  vng  in  ben  @d^atten 
biefcd  S3aume4.(ober  untev  tiefen 
SBaum  in  ben  ®c^)atten). 


To  pretend. 


That  man  pretends  to  sleep. 

This  young  lady  pretends  to  know 
German. 

They  pretend  to  come  near  us. 


t  St^un  (fid^  jlcllenVal«  ob  or 
a U  totnn  (followed  hy  the  im* 
perfect  of  the  subjtmctive). 

^Hefer  ^ann  {lettt  jtd^/  all  ob  et 

fd)liefe. 
iDicfed  Sr&ttlein  tf^ut,  aU  t>ecftünbe 

ftc  beutfc^/oraU  wenn  (ob)  fit 

beutfd)  oerjlünbe. 
8ie  jleUen  fiä),  a(d  ob  (or  wenn)  fte 

ftd^  und  n&^ern  wollten. 


Then,  thus,  so,  consequently,         \  ^Ifo. 

Obs.  A,  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  English  word  a2fo, 
which  is  translated  into  German  by  au(^. 


In  a  short  time. 
Lately. 

To  make  a  present  of  something 
to  some  one. 

Mr.  Hscher  wrote  to  me  lately, 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here 
in  a  short  time,  and  engaged 
me  to  tell  you  so  j  you  will  con- 
sequently be  able  to  see  them, 
and  to  ^ve  them  the  books 
which  you  have  bought.  They 
hope  that  you  wiU  make  them 
a  present  of  them.  Their  bro- 
ther has  assured  me,  that  they 
esteem  you  without  knowing  you 
personally. 


3n  furgem. 

9ieultd). 

3emanbem  eitt  ©efd^enf  mit  Qitoat 
madden. 

^err  gifd^er  fd^rieb  mir  neulicb/ 
b  a  f '  feine  gräulcin  ® d(}we{lern  in ' 
fur^em  ^ieri^er  fommen  w  orb  en/ 
unb  bat mx^t e§S()nen3U fagen. 
©ie  werben  fie  alfo  fe^en/ unb 
i^nen  bie  S3äd)er  geben  !5nnen/ 
w  e  I  d(}  e  ®ie  gefauft  ^  a  b  e  n.  @ie 
Reffen/  baf  @ie  i^nen  ein  ®i* 
fd)en!  bamit  mad)en  werben. 
3^r  SSruber  ^at  mir  t?erfid)ert/ 
baf  {te@te  bod)fd}&(^en/ o^ne 
^ie  perfbnlic^  ju  fennen. 


Would  to  God. 

Would  to  God  it  were  so. 
Would  to  God  he  had  done  it. 


nmt  ©Ott.    (See  Obs.  F.  Les- 

sonXCn.) 
fIBoUte  ©Ott/  ed  w&re  fo. 
SBoUte  ®ott/  erl^&tte  ^^  «^jlV^q.^.' 
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To  want  amusement.       1  ^        ^^.^^  ^  ^^^^  # 
To  get  or  be  tired.           J         •* 

How  could  I  get  tired  in  your  |  äBie  !6nnte  iä)  bei  S&nen  lange 
company  ?                                  '      ^eile  ^aben  ? 

Firstly  (at  first),  [  ecjletiö  5 

secondly,  &c.  |  .^meitend/  u.f.m. 


To  have  reason  to. 
He  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
He  has  much  sorrow. 


Ucfadj)e  Ijiaben  *— jil 

Qt  i)at  Urfac^e  traung  ju  fepn. 

@r  ^at  ml  SSetbruf  (^mmer). 


O&9.  B.  When  any  one  is  thanked  for  a  thing,  he  must  answer  in 
German :; — 


You  haye  no  reason  for  it; 


I  t  @ie  (oben  nid^t  Urfad^e. 


To  look  upon  or  into. 

The  window  looks  into  the  street. 

The  back  door  looks   into   the 
garden. 


©e^cn  Quf  or  na4 

^ad  genfler  ge^t  auf  hit  (na^  bet) 

@tra§e. 
jDte  ^intert^&c  de()t  md)  bent  ®axs 

ten. 


To  drown. 


To  be  drowned. 


I  ßrtrinfcn  (active  verb). 
•  (Srtrinfen*  (neuter  verb).     Part. 
I      past,    crtrunfen.     Imperf.    cr* 
<       tranf. 

I  ©cfaufcn*   (neuter  verb).     Part. 
^     past,  crfoffen.    Imperf.  erfoff. 


To  jump  out  of  the  window.  i 

To  throw  out  of  the  window.        i 


2Cu8  bem  genftec  fpringen  *. 
3um  genftec  ^inaus  fpringen  ♦. 
2(u§  bem  genfter  werfen  *. 
Sum  genfter  binauS  werfen  ♦. . 


To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by 
shooting). 

To  blow  out  some  one's  brains. 


To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol. 
lie  has  blown  out  his  brains. 


erfd^iefen» 

3emanbem  eine  Shi^ü  oor  ben  Stop^ 

fd)iepen  *. 
Semanbem  eine  ^ugel  burd^  bad 

©e^irn  iagen. 
©id)  mit  einer  ^iftole  erfd^ie^en* 
Gr  i)at  fid)  erfd)o|fen. 
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He  has  blown  out  his  brains  with 

a  pistol. 
I  am  drowning. 
He  jumped  out  of  the  window. 


@tr  fyit  \id)  mit  einet  giftete  er« 

f^ojTcn. 
3cft  ertrinfe. 
@t  ifi  ani  htm  genfrer  gefprunden* 


To  get  paid. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  prevailed 

upon. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  dine. 


«  * 


f  &i6)  bejahten  laffen 
t  ®id)  bitten  lajTen  •, 


t  @id^  sum  ^itta%Ufj[tn  dnlaben 
I      laffen  *. 


Get  .paid. 
Let  us  set  out« 

Let  us  breakfast. 

Let  him  give  it  me. 

Let  him  be  there  at  twelve  o'clock. 

Let  him  send  it  me. 

He  may  believe  it. 


+  SajTen  ©ic  jid)  beja^len ! 

Waffen  ©ie  un§  (or  »it  »oUen)  ah* 

reifen. 
Caffen  Qk  unö  (or   wir   »otten) 

fc^ü^jlürfen; 
2)af  ec  mir  eS  gebc/  or  er  gebe  e€ 

mir. 
^af  er  um  $n)6lf  U^r  ba  fc^/  or  er 

fep  um  ^mblf  U^r  ba. 
^af  er  mir  eg  fenbe/  or  er  fenbe  ed 

mir. 
^a$  er  e6  glaube/  or  er  gtaube  eö. 


To  be  at  one's  ease. 
To  be  uncomfortable. 

I  am  very  much  at  my  ease  upon 

this  chair. 
You  are  uncomfortable  upon  your 

chair. 
We  are    uncomfortable    in   that 

boarding-house. 


I  S3e^adcn/   be^adlid^   ober   bequem 
•  fcpn  ♦  (impers.  v.  gov.  dat.). 
Unbe^aglid)/  unbequem  ober  genirt 

feion*. 
@§  \\l  mix  auf  biefem  (Stuble  fe^r 

be^agltd). 
(S§  ifl  S^nen  nid)t  be^aglid)  (ober 

unbei^aglid^)  auf  ^i)um  ©tu^le. 
(S§  besagt  uns  in  biefem  ^ofibaufe 

(bicfer  5)cnßon)  nicbt. 


To  make  one's  self  comfortable. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way. 
Make  yourself  comfortable. 
Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the 

way. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home. 


&idjt'$  bequem  ma:^t>. 
^id^  bemui^en. 
^ad)in  ®ie  v:ö:f$  bequem. 
SSemü^en  ^tc  ffd^  nid)t. 

S^un  @ie/  aU  wenn  Sie  su  «^aufe 
Wviren. 
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Go  and  teQ  him  that  I  cannot 

come  to-day. 
He  came  and  told  ut  he  could  not 


etfft  nnb  fod^^  ihmi  baf  i^  (eute 

m4)t  tommcn  f  ann. 
Qv  lam  tmb  fagte  nnS/  haf  er  nt^t 

f  onimen  Unntc 


Tb  prefer, 

I  prefer  the  uaeful  to  the  agree- 
able. 


Sorjif^)en»  öcjogem  J09). 

3d^  Ste^  baS  9iü((t(^  bem  TCnge« 
nehmen  tor. 


Obs.  C.  When  an  adjective  is  used  substantively  in  the  masculine 
or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always  understood,  e.  g.  bet  BUiö^t  the 
rich,  meaning  ber  re{(^  SXann  $  bie  &d)bnei  the  beautiful  woman,  mean- 
ing hie  \ä)bnt  SroiL 

Few  words  to  the  wise  (proverb).    1  ©ete^rten  ifl  gut  prebtgen  (@prtd^ 

1      wort). 

Obs,  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without  a  noun  being 
understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter  gender,  e.  g.  bad  @rof f/  the 
great;  hoA  (Sr^abene/  the  sublime;  baft  2Ceufete/  the  exterior;  baft 
3niiere/  the  interior. 

What  he  likes  best  is  hunting  and  |  @etn  ^ebfteS  ifl  lit  "i^a^h  unb  bad 

fishing.  I      Sifd^n. 

Where  strength  and  gentleness  j  ^enn  too  ha^  strenge    mit  bem 

unite,  I      3arten/ 

There  the  tone  sounds  full  and  <  fOSo  @tar!eS  ftc^  unb  9}{tlbe§  paar« 
clear.  |      ten/ 

^  iDa  gibt  eö  einen  guten  Älang. 

(®d|)tUer  in  bis  g;teb  t>on  ber 
®(ocf e/  the  Song  of  the  Bell) 
Strenge/  jart/  mitbe. 


Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle). 


To  be  welcome. 
You  are  welcome  every  where. 


SDBillf ommcn  fepn  ♦. 

@ie  finb  überall  »iUfommen. 


He  will  amve  m  a  week 

It  took  him  a  week  to  make  this 
journey. 


(Sr  wirb  in  a^t  Sagen  (einer  SBoci^e) 

anfommen. 
(Sr  ^at  biefe  0{cife  in  ad^t  Sagen 

gemad)t. 

Oba.  E,  Past  and  iuture  tenses  require  the  preposition  in  with  the 
dative. 


He  will  have  finished  his  studies 

in  three  months. 
He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year. 


@r  wirb  feine  ©tubien  in  einem 
S3tertelia^re  ooUenbet  ^aben. 

(St  \)at  feine  ©tuDicn  in  einem 
3at)ve  ooUenbet. 
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EXERCISES. 
221. 

Have  you  already  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  not  seen  him  yet, 
how  is  he  ? — He  is  very  well ;  you  will  not  be  able  to  recognise 
him,  for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short  time. — ^Why  does  this 
man  give  nothing  to  the  poor  ? — He  is  too  avaricious  {QtiiiQ) ;  he 
does  not  wish  to  open  his  purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — 
What  sort  of  weather  is  it  ? — It  is  very  warm  ;  it  is  long  since 
we  had  any  rain  (eS  ^at  lange  ntc^t  geregnet) :  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  storm  (ein  ©emitter  befommcn).  It  may  be  (ba«  fan»  too^t 
fepn). — The  wind  rises  (jic^  ergeben  *)i  it  thunders  already;  do 
you  hear  it  ? — Yes  I  do  hear  it,  but  tiie  storm  is  still  far  off  (»eit 
entfernt). — Not  so  far  as  you  think  ;  see  how  it  lightens. — Bless 
me  (mein  ®ott),  what  a  shower  (xotld)  ein  entfefttic^er  Siegen  ijl  ba«) ! 
— If  we  go  into  some  place  we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. 
— Let  us  go  into  that  cottage  then  ;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there 
from  the  wind  and  the  rain. — I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (baben) . 
to-day. — ^Where  will  you  bathe  ? — In  the  river. — ^Are  you  not 
afraid  of  being  drowned  ? — Oh  no  !  I  can  swim. — Who  taught 
you  (es)  ? — Last  summer  I  took  a  few  lessons  at  the  swimming- 
school  (tie  ©(^»immfc^ute). — Where  shall  we  go  to  now  ?  Which 
road  shall  we  take  ? — The  shortest  will  be  the  best. — ^We  have 
too  much  sun,  and  I  am  still  very  tired  ;  let  us  sit  down  under 
the  shade  of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  man  that  is  sitting  under 
the  tree  ? — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes  to  be  alone  ; 
for  when  we  offer  (n>oUen  *)  to  approach  him,  he  pretends  to  be 
asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister :  she  understands  German  very 
well ;  but  when  I  begin  to  speak  to  her,  she  pretends  not  to 
understand  me. 

222. 

Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger  ? — I  have  seen  him  ;  he  told  me 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and  desired  me  to 
tell  you  so. — When  they  h^ve  arrived,  you  may  give  them  the 
gold  rings  which  you  have  bought ;  they  flatter  themselves  that 
you  will  make  them  a  present  of  them  :  for  they  love  you  without 
knowing  you  personally. — Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you  ? 
— She  has  written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I 
(joU  idj)  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ? — Tell  her  ;  but  do  not  tell 
her,  that  I  am  waiting  for  her  impatiently. — Why  have  you  not 
brought  your  sister  along  with  you  ? — ^Which  one  ?— The  one 
you  always  bring,  the  youngest  (Me  jüngfle). — She  did  not  wish  to 
go  out,  because  she  has  the  tooth-ache. — I  am  very  sorry  for  it; 
for  she  is  a  very  good  girl. — How  old  is  she  ? — She  is  nearly 
fifteen  years  old. — She  is  very  tall  for  her  age  (baS  2Cttec). — How 
old  are  you  ? — I  am  twenty-two. — Is  it  possible !  I  thought  '^q>\ 
were  not  yet  twenty. 


S7S 

223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (tie  JXaffe)  tea  ? — I  thank  you^  I  do 
not  like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee  ? — I  do  like  it,  but  1  have  just 
drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here  ? — How  could  I  get  tired 
in  this  agreeable  society  ? — As  to  me  I  always  want  amusement. 
—If  you  did  as  I  do,  you  would  not  want  amusement ;  for  I 
listen  to  all  those  who  tell  me  anything.  In  this  manner  I  learn 
(erfahren  *)  a  thousand  agreeable  things,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get 
tired  ;  but  you  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  want  amusement. — I  would  do  every  thing  like  (»ie)  you,  if 
I  had  no  reason  to  be  sad. — I  have  heard  just  now  that  one  of 
my  best  friends  has  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  and  that  one  of 
my  wife's  best  friends  has  drowned  herself. — Where  has  she 
drowned  herself? — She  has  drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is 
behind  her  house.  Yesterday  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 
rose  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  leaped  out  of  the  window 
which  looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  (jlurjcn)  herself  into  the 
river  where  she  was  drowned. — Let  us  always  seek  the  friendship 
(bic  greunbfc^aft)  of  the  good  and  avoid  (|lle(>en*)  the  society  of 
the  wicked ;  for  bad  society  corrupts  (oerberben)  good  manners 
(bie  SJittcn/  fem.  plur.). — What  sort  of  weather  is  it  to-day  ? — It 
snows  continually  (nod)  immer)»  as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and 
according  to  all  appearances  (allem  2Cnf4eine  naä))  will  also  snow 
to-morrow. — Let  it  snow,  I  should  like  it  to  snow  still  more,  and 
to  f'-eeze  also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  cold. — 
And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. — 
It  is  too  windy  (gar  ju  toinbtg)  to-day,  and  we  should  do  better  if 
we  stayed  at  home. — Whatever  weather  it  may  be,  I  must  go 
out,  for  1  promised  to  be  with  my  sister  at  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
and  I  must  keep  my  word.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NINETY-EIGHTH   LESSON. 

7i6)t  unb  ncunjigjle  gcction. 


Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of.         < 

Notwithstanding  that. 

In  spite  of  him  (her,  them). 

Notwithstanding  his  promise. 


Ungead)tet  (governs  the  gen.}. 
iS^bec  (governs  the  accus.), 
helfen  undead)tet. 
SBiber  feinen  (i^ren)  SBillen. 
^imi  SSecfprec^eng  ungead^tet 


Even. 
He  has  not  money  enough  even 
to  huy  hread. 


To  manag«. 


Do  you  manage  to  finish  your 
work  every  Saturday  night  ? 


Do  you  manage  to  have  your 
.  work    done   every    Saturday 
night  ? 


Try  to  do  that  to  ohlige  zne. 
I  manage  to  go  thither. 


@r  ^at  fogat:  nid^t  ®elb  gcnu^  urn 
S3cob  ju  faufen. 


@ö  bergeflalt  machen/  baf. 
@^fo  einrichten/  ba$. 
(So  fo  mad)cn,  baf. 

fStadfcn  ®te  e6  \o,ha$  @ie  alii 
©amStag  2Cbenb  mit  S^ret:  Hx* 
bcit  fertig  werben? 

SRid^ten  @ie  eö  fo  tin,  baf  eie 
ieben  ©amstag  ^benb  mit  S^rcr 
Arbeit  fertig  »erben? 

Süchten  ©ic  e«  fo  ein  (ober  madjtn 
®if  es  fo)/  baf  ©ie  aUe  ©ams^ 
tag  2Cbenb  mit  Stirer  Arbeit 
fertig  jinb  Cober  S^rc  TCrbeit 
fertig  ^aben)? 


SSeftreben  ©ie  ftc^/  biefe6  su  t^un/ 

um  mic^  i\x  oerbinben. 
Sd^  nd()te  eö  fo  ein/  lai  ic^  (in» 

geij^en  fann. 


To  have  done. 
Will  you  soon  have  done  work- 
ing? 
1  shall  soon  have  done. 


gcrtig  fet)n  •» 

®inb  @ie  balb  mit  3brir  2Crbeti 

fertig? 
^6)  werbe  batb  hamit  fertig  fern. 


dso 


To  keep  warm. 

To  go  always  neat 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  guard. 

To  take  care  (be  careful). 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against 

some  one. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To  beware  of  somebody  or  some- 
thing. 

Keep  on  your  guard  against  that 
man. 

If  you  do  not  take  cars  of  that 
horse  it  will  kick  you. 

Take  care. 


I  fear  he  will  come. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come. 

The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from 

taking  a  walk. 
I  shall  prevent  you  from  going 

out. 
I  shall  not  set  out  till  every  thing 

is  ready. 
The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you 

thought. 
I  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I  am 

taken  ill. 
To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick). 
Very  little  more,    and  I  would 

do  it. 


@{4  toavm  ^tten  *. 

@i(^  immer  reinlich  ^Ue n  ^. 

@id)  ^üten/  {14  oorfe^n  *. 

@id)  in  2Cc^t  nehmen  *. 

Qid)  oot  Semantem  in  }id)t  ne^ 

men  *  (or  lauten). 
9(el7men  ®te  ftc^  in  7Cd)t  (^üte n  &it 

ftd^)/  ba§  @ie  nic^t  fatten. 
@td)  oor  Semantem  ober  vor  ^t»a€ 

f)üttn  (or  in  Ti6)t  ne(^men  *). 
^üten  @te  ftc^  oot  tiefem  ^atiM. 

äSenn  @ie  ftd^  oor  tiefem  |)ferbe 
nic^t  in  Hdjt  nehmen/  fo  nnrt  H 
0ie  ftof en. 

Se^en  @ie  ftc^  t)or. 


3d)  fürchte/  taf  or  !omme. 
3d)  2n>etpe  ntd^t,  tap  ec  f  ommt. 
^a§  fc^le^te  ^Better  r>zxt)inhctt,  tap 

toit  fpajieren  ge^en. 
2^  n>erte  fd^on  oer^inbern/  taf  @te 

audge^en. 
3ci^  werbe  mcij)t  abrcifcn/  bis  OTeS 

fertig  ifl. 
2)cr  getnb  ift  ftdrfct/  aU  ©ie  ge* 

dlaubt  ^abcn. 
34  toerbe  geioip  fommen/  e§  fcp 

benn/  ha9  14  Itant  würbe. 
,Rran!  »erben  ♦. 
6§  fe^lt  n>emd/  ba$  t4  eö  t^ue« 


It  is  in  your  power  to  obtain  mo 

.   that  situation. 

He  is  quite  different  from  what  he 

was  two  years  ago. 
You  do  not  act  any  more  as  you 

have  done. 

Before  you  undertake  anything  tell 
me  of  it. 


t  es  \tc\)t  nur  bei  2^mn,  bap  i4 

bicfc  ©telle  belomme. 
@r  ift  gana  anberg/  aid  er  x>ov  jmei 

Sauren  war. 
©ie  t)anbeln  nid)t  metir  fo/  wie  (or 

fie    ^anbeln   anberd/    al6)    BU 

get^an  ^aben. 
Qf)t  ®tc  6tn?a§  unterncl)mcn/  fagcn 

©ic  eS  mir. 
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Did  any  body  know  how  to  tell  a 
story  in  a  more  natural  (more 
artless)  manner  than  Lafon- 
taine? 


«^at  3emanb  auf  eine  natürlii^rt 
(ungelünfleltere)  Tiit  (u  er^&^len 
de»uf  t/  als  ^fontaine  ? 


A  thought, 
an  idea» 
a  sally. 
To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 

A  thought  strikes  me.  < 

That  never  crossed  my  mind. 

To  take  it  into  one's  head. 

He  took  it  into  his  head  lately  to 

rob  me. 
What  is  in  your  head  ? 


In  order  that,  in  order  to. 
He  works  in  order  to  be  one  day 
useful  to  his  country. 

The  native  country,  the  fatherland. 
One  day,  once. 


To  be  bom. 
Where  were  you  bom  ? 
I  was  bom  in  this  country. 

Where  was  your  sister  bom  ? 

She  was  bom  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

Where  were  your  brothers  bora  ? 
They  were  born  in  France. 


Around,  round. 

All  around,  round  about. 


The  dish  went  around  the  whole 
company  till  it  came  back  to  the 
landlord. 

We  sailed  around  England. 


ein^ebanfevmaac.)! 

eine  3bee  $ 

ein  Einfall  (masc.). 

(Sinen  Einfall  ^aben  *  (einfallen  *), 

@ö  f&Ot  mit  @tn>a§  ein. 

34  ^abe  einen  Einfall. 

@o  Qtwat  ift  mix  nie  eingefallen. 

t  ^i^  einfallen  laflen  *• 

t  @r  liep  ftd^  neulich  einfallen/  miif 

iu  beflet)len. 
t  ^ae  f &ttt  S^nen  ein  ? 


2Cuf  baf  or  bamit. 

(Sr  arbeitet/  bamit  er  feinem  S3ater» 

lanbe  einfi  (einei  Sadei)  nä^lic^ 

tt)erbe. 
ba6  S3aterlanb. 
eines  SageS/  einft 


Gebürtig  fepn  *. 

tSBofinb  @ie  gebürtig? 

f^d)  bin    in  biefem  Sanbe  ^^ 

bürtig. 
tSBo    ift    S^re    ©c^wcfler    g:- 

bärtig  ? 
t  @te    ift    in    ben    Dereinigten 

Staaten   oon   9lorbameri!a  ge« 

bürtig. 
t  2Bo  finb  3bre  ©ruber  gebürtig  ? 
t  ®te  finb  in  S^antreid{)  gebürtig? 


^erum  (um^er). 

divLXib  Return  (runb  um^er). 


>Die  @(^üflel  ging  Ui  ber  ganjen 
2:ifd)gefellfd)aft  i^erum/  bi6  fie 
»ieber  jum  äBirt^  gurücf  lam. 

SBir  fegeltcn  urn  ^xv<^\.Qxft>  V^>w^« 
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They  weni  about  the  town  to  look 
at  the  cnhofifies. 

1*0  go  around  the  honae. 
To  go  about  the  honae. 


To  eicpreas  ome^»  eelf. 

To  make  one's  self  understood. 

To  have  the  habit. 

To  accustom. 

To  accustom  one^s  self  to  some- 
thing. 

Children  must  be  accustomed  early 
to  labour. 


To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing. 


I  am  accustomed  to  it. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  German, 

for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 

speaking  it. 

You  speak  properly. 

To  chatter. 

To  prate. 
A  prating  man. 
A  prating  woman. 

To  practise. 
I  practise  speaking. 


'I' 


To  associate  (to  converse)  with 

some  one. 
I  associate  (converse)  with  him. 


€Stf  fingen  in  ber  &äbt  uwü^iwm 
i^e  innem  ^SUttw&tbi^lMUn  }• 
betrachten. 

Um  ba((  ^axa  f^nvm  ^e^n  *. 

3n  bem  ^aufe  wn^  ^e^n  *. 


@ic^  auöbrüden. 

®i(4  t>etfldnblt4  ma^en. 

^e  ©ewof^n^ieit  ^ben  ^. 

®ewb\)ntn. 

€t(^  en  ^trnai  (accu.)  gemb^ncn» 

^inber  muffen  bei  Reiten  an  bit 
2Crbett  gen»6^nt  toetben. 


Sine     (accus.)     ^ö)c     gemo^nt 

(ei)n  *. 
@tner  (Badjt  (gen.)  gewohnt  fe^n  *. 
^n   eine  ©ac^e  (accus.)  oemo^nt 

\tx)n  *. 

^dj  bin  e§  gewohnt. 

2^  !ann  midj  im  ^eutfc^en  id6)t  got 
augbrücfcH/  melt  ic^  nt^t  ^tt  fprer 
d)en  gewohnt  bin  (ober:  metl  t(^ 
im  ©predjen  nic^t  geübt  bin). 

f  ©ie  rebcn  wie  (idf)'g  acf)bxt 

^taubem. 

©d)wd^cn. 

ein  ^lauberec/  ©cij)»ä$er. 

eine  ©d)tt?ä§erinn. 

Ucben. 

1 3c^  ube  mic^  im  ©prcdf)en. 


fO^tt  Semanbem  umgeben  • 
24  ge^e  mit  i^m  urn. 


EXERCISES. 
224. 
Have  ^ou  been  learning  German  long? — ^No,  Sir,  I  have  only 
been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible !  you  speak 
tolerably  (jicmlic^)  well  for  so  short  a  time. — ^You  jest  (fd)erjen)  , 
I  do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet.— Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  al- 
ready.— I  think  you  flatter  me  a  little. — Not  at  alj ;  you  speak 


3ö3 

it  properly. — In  order  to  speak  it  properly,  one  must  know  more 
(of  it)  than  I  know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself 
understood. — I  still  make  many  faults. — That  is  (t^)Ut)  nothing  ; 
you  must  not  be  bashful ;  besides  (überbief)  you  have  made  no 
faults  in  all  you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid,  because  I 
am  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  (man  m6d)tc  jid^  über  mid^  luftig  machen). 
— It  would  be  very  impolite  to  laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be 
(benn)  so  unpolite  as  to  laugh  at  you  ? — Do  you  not  know  the 
proverb  ? — What  proverb  ? — He  who  (Lesson  XXXI.)  wishes  to 
speak  well,  must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand 
all  1  am  telling  you. — l.do  understand  and  comprehend  (bcQrcifcn  *) 
it  very  well ;  but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German, 
because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — That  will  come  in 
(mit  bcr)  time.-^I  wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 

Good  morning.  Miss. — Ah  (@i) !  here  you  are  at  last.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will  pardon  me,  my 
dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (c^cr). — Sit  down,  if  you  please. — 
How  is  your  mother  ? — She  is  better  to-day  than  she  was  yester- 
day.— I  am  glad  of  it. — W^ere  you  at  the  ball  yesterday  ? — 1  was 
there. — Were  you  much  amused  (jici^  bcluftigcn)  ? — Only  so  so. — 
At  what  o'clock  did  you  return  home  ? — At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

225. 

Do  you  sometimes  see  my  brother? — I  do  see  him  sometimes ; 
when  I  met  him  the  other  day  (nculid)),  he  complained  of  you. 
**  If  he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more  economical 
(fpaffam),"  said  he,  "  he  would  have  had  no  debts  (^c^ulben/  plur.) 
and  I  would  not  have  been  angry  with  him.'**— I  begged  of 
(bitten  *)  him  to  have  <!ompassion  on  youi  telling  him  that  you 
had  not  even  money  enough  to  buy  bread.  "  Tell  him,  when 
you  see  him,"  replied  he  to  me,  "  that  notwithstanding  his  bad 
behaviour  towards  me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued 
he,  **  that  one  should  not  laugh  (fpotten)  at  those  to  whom  (Les- 
sons XVl.  and  LXIl.)  one  is  under  obligations.  Have  the 
goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,"  added 
he  in  going  away. — ^Why  do  you  associate  with  that  man  ? — I 
would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he  had  not  rendered  me  great 
services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you  are  not  pn  your  guard, 
he  will  cheat  you. — Take  care  of  that  horse,  otherwise  it  will 
kick  you. — Why  do  you  work  so  much  ? — 1  work  in  order  to  be 
one  day  useful  to  my  country.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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NIXETY-NINTH  LESSON. 

9Uun  uvb  neunjig^e  SectieiL 


He  w  too  foodoime  to  do  sudi  a 

thing. 
I  will  rather  die  thtn  do  that. 


She  loved  him  so  nrach,  that  she 
even  wiihed  to  many  him. 

He  cannot  have  laid  that  anless  he 
if  a  foot 


fdttÜebtndd^pt'/lpCiaH  haf  rr 

Hfff«  t^  foUtc. 
t34tma  lieber  9trbfii#aU  baf 

idb   biefe$   t^nn    foOte    or  oU 

Hffei  tj^tra. 
ete  lUbtf  i^n  fo  fefir/  baf  fte  t^n 

fo0ar  ^rot^n  »oQte. 
f  @r  tann  biefcS  ni4)t  gefagt  ^beiu 

cS  fep  benn/  baf  er  ein  9larr  ifL 


To  get  married  (to  enter  into  ma-  C 
trimony).  \ 

To  marry  somebody. 

To  marry  (meaniiig  to  give  in  mar- 
riage). 

My  cousin,  having  given  his  sister 
in  marriage,  married  Lady 
Pommern. 

Is  your  cousin  married  ? 

N0|  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 

To  be  a  bachelor. 


Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss. 
The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle, 
You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me. 
You  puzzle  (perple.x)  me. 


The  marriage, 
He  asks  my  sister  in  marriage. 


To  take  measures. 


I  shall  take  other  measures. 


€H((  oer^rat^tt. 
@i(^  oere^li(^n  or  i»erm&^len. 
3emanben  ^eirat^en. 
SSer^eirat^ien  (oerel^li^en). 

9la(^bem  mein  SSetter  feine  S^c^toe? 
fler  oet^etrat^et  ^attt  (Lesson 
XC.)/  beirat^cte  er  gr&ulein  i»on 
?)ömmcrn. 

Sjl  3^c  ^err  Setter  ©er^cirat^et? 

1 5Rein/  er  iftnod)  Icbig. 

t  Cctig  fepn  ♦. 


SSerlegen. 

bie  a3erle9cni()e(t. 

@ic  fe^en  midj)  in  SSecleöen^eit 

@ie  machen  mtc^  verlegen. 


bie  JQixxoi^t  bie  @()e. 
(Sc  verlangt  meine  ^c^wefler  lor 
(S^e. 


fO^af  regeln   nehmen  *  (or    ergreif 

fen  •). 
34  n>erbe  anbere  ^apregeln  tx» 

greifen  (or  nehmen). 
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Goodness  I  how  rapidly  does  time 

pass  in  your  society. 
The  compliment. 
You  are  paying  me  a  compliment 

to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 

answer. 


2Äcin  ©Ott  I  »ic  »crftrcttfyt  tie  $dt 

in  S^rcr  ®cff Uf^aft. 
ha^  JtompUment  (plur.  e  ')• 
@ie  madden  mic  ha  ein  JCompIiment# 

worauf  id)  ^id)U  ju  antworten 

weiß. 


The  least  blow  maRes  him  cry  |  ^er  fteinfle  ©d^lag  maÖ^t  i^n  mU 


(weep). 


nen  (bringt  if)n  jum  flBeinen). 


Tofriffhten, 


To  be  frightened. 

Thou  art  frightened,  he  is  fright- 
ened. 

Be  not  frightened. 

The  least  thing  frightens  him  (her» 
them). 

At  what  are  you  frightened  ? 

To  be  frightened  at  something. 


^rfd^ce^en    (a    regular    active 
verb). 

{@rfd)rccf  en  *   (a  neuter  irregular 
•verb)  (crfd)rocfen/  erfd^ral). 
©u  crfd^ricfjl/  ec  erfdjirictt. 

erfc^ccden  ©ie  nid^t. 

©a§  ©eringjle  erfd)re(f t  i§n  (jte). 

SBorübec   erfc^ced^en   ®ie?     (See 

Obs,  C.  Lesson  LIV.) 
Ueber  &xoai  (ace.)  erfd)tedfen*. 


To  depend  on,  upon. 


{ 


That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that. 

O !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 

That  man  lives  at  every  bodjr's 

expense. 
The  expense  (cost), 

At    other    people's    expense  (or 
charge). 


3Cb^angen*— »on. 

2Cn!ommen» — auf. 

^a6  ^dngt  »on  ben  Umfi&nben  ah. 

»Da§  ^dngt  ntd)t  »on  mic  ab. 

6§  ^dngt  »on  i^m  ab/  biefeö  ^u 

t^un. 
Z>\   \a/   bad   $&ndt  »on  \i)m  ab 

(fommt  auf  i^n  an. . 
liefet  ^ann  lebt  auf  3ebevmann8 

Unfoften. 
bie  Un!oflen  (is  never  used  in  the 

singular). 
2Cuf  2Criberer  Unfoften. 


^  Neuter  nouns,  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  tenmnatmg  m 
exit/  take  e  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words :  bad  ?)artament/  the  par- 
liament, bag  Sf^egtment/  the  regiment;  which,  Hke  all  other  neuter 
nouns,  take  cr  in  all  the  cases  plural.    (See  Introductory  Book,  '^^•^'^ 
25,  26.  28.) 
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Tbehntt, 
bis  not  my  fault. 

Do  not  laj  it  to  my  charge. 
Do  not  acctiae  me  of  it. 
Who  can  help  it  ? 

WhoM  fault  is  it  ? 
I  cannot  hdp  it 


The  delay. 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  must  go  (must  he  off). 

Go  away  I  hegone! 


{ 
} 

I 

{ 
{ 


1 34  Mn  xddj^  64ttlb  toron. 
di  ift  tddft  mttne  &^vXb. 

fethitt  eie  otic  bif  Ck^nlb  m^t 

fBkr  !annbafür? 
t  Skr  ift  @4ttlb  boran  ? 
Skfff n  ed^lb  ift  ti  ? 
34  <aim  9tid^t  baf&r. 
34  ^nn  eg  ni(!bt  dnbenu 


bet  2Cuff4ub. 
(Sc  tf^ut  ed  o^ne  2Cuff4ub. 
t34  wi\l  madden/   baf  i4  fort« 
{omme. 

fsQladben  @ie/  baß  ®te  fortfom« 
menl 


7b>erf. 

The  jest. 
You  are  jesting. 
He  ii  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  joke). 


To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
To  pardon. 


7b  be  astonished  (swrprised),        \ 

I  am  lurprised  at  it.  < 

An  extraordinary  thing  happened 
which  surprised  every  body. 


Many  things  have  passed  which 
wUl  surprise  you. 


Many  days  will  pass  before  that 
takes  place. 


@rftaunen/  ecflaunt  fe^n*. 

34  erflaune  barübet. 

34  ^in  baräber  erflaunt. 

(S6  ereignete  {14  tttoa^  2Cuferor« 

bentli4e6/  worüber   Sebermann 

erftaunte  (erflaunt  war), 
e«  ijl  SSieleS  öcf4e^en/    worüber 

©ie  erjlaunen  werben, 
©ö  ^at  ji4  SSielcS  eretönet/  worüber 

®ie  erflaunen  werben. 

SKc^rere  Sage  werben  ]^inöet)en/  e^e 

biefe«  9ef4tc^t. 
(5§  werben  mehrere  Sage  ^ingejcn^ 

e§c  biefeS  gef4ie^t. 


®4«cjen. 

ber  ®4era. 

@ie  f4er3en. 

er  läf t  ni4t  mit  ji4  f4er5en. 


Scmanben  um  SSer^ei^ung  hltttn 
34  bitte  ®ie  um  SJerjei^ung. 
aSerjeitjcn  ♦  (oergie^en/  oerjie^)). 
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The  watch  goes  too  fast. 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (loses). 

My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 

Where  did  we  leave  off? 
Where  did  we  stop  ? 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Ijßsson, 
page  140. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 
Your  watch  is  twenty  minutes  too 
fast,  and  mine  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  too  slow. 
It  will  soon  strike  twelve. 
Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? 

To  strike  (beat). 
Thou  strikesty  he  strikes. 


^ie  tt^t  ge^^t  oor  (or  ju  früt)). 
^ie  U^tr  0e^t  na4  (or  }tt  fp&t). 
9)2eine  U^r  ifi  flehen  geblieben. 

©te^en  bleiben*. 

t  SBo  {Inb  wir  fle^n  geblieben  ? 

f.SBo  ftnb  toit  geblieben^ 

^ir  ftnb  bei  ber  oieraigften  Secticr 
@eite  140  flehen  geblieben? 

Sine  U^c  aufjie^en  *. 

@ine  U^r  jletlen. 

3^re  U^t  ge^t  jmanjig  SXinnten  in 
frü^  (oor)/  unb  bie  meinig^  eine 
ä^iectelftunbe  ^u  (p&t  ina6)). 

(S€  n>irb  glei(^  itobVf  (erlagen. 

J^at  ee  f4on  awblf  gefd)lagen'? 

^d)lagen  *  (Imperf.  f^lug). 

IDu  fc^l&g|l#  er  fc^l&gt 


1111 1  see  you  again. 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon. 


}  t  ^uf  balbige«  SBieberfe^en ». 


To  fail,  to  want,  to  ail. 

What  ails  you  ? 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

You  look  so  melancholy. 


I   geilen. 
\  SQ^aS  fe^lt  3^nen? 
I    @ie  fe^en  fo  fc^wermüt^ig  0tt6. 


On  condition«  or  provided. 


{ 


I  will  lend  you  money,  provided 
you  will  henceforth  be  more 
economical  than  you  have  hi* 
therto  been. 

Henceforth. 

Economical. 


Unter  ber  SBebingung/  haf, 

^it  bem  IBebinge/  ha^ 

3(^  win  3^nen  ®elb  leiten/  unter 
ber  S3ebingung#  baf  ®ie  in  in» 
fünft  fparfamer  fepn/  aU  @ie 
hiif^tx  gewefen  ftnb. 

3n  3ufunft. 

©parfam  or  ^auS^&lterifd^. 


To  renounce  gambling. 

The  game  (sport»  play). 

To  follow,  advice  (counsel). 


^em  Spiele  entfagen. 
baö  @|>iel. 


{@inem  Biati)e  folgen. 
(Sinen  SRat^  befolgen. 


'  This  is  the  wav  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acouainted 
generally  express  themselves  when  separating.  It  answers  to  the  FreacV« 
au  plaisir  de  voua  revoir,  or  simply  au  reooir. 

c  c2 
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EXERCISES. 

226. 
*  What  oVlock  is  it? — It  is  balf-past  one. — ^Toa  say  it  is  balf« 
past  one,  and  by  (Mf  with  the  dat.)  my  watch  it  is  but  half-past 
tweWe« — It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me»  it  has  not  yet 
struck  one.— I  assure  you,  it  is  five-and-twenty  minutes  past 
one,  for  my  watch  joes  very  well. — Bless  me  !  how  rapidly  time 
passes  in  your  society. — ^You  make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I 
do  not  know  what  to  answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in 
Paris  ? — I  have  not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present 
of  it  (hamÜ), — ^What  has  that  woman  entrusted  you  with  ? — She 
has  entrusted  me  with  a  secret  of  a  (oon  einem)  great  count  who 
is  in  a  great  embarrassment  about  the  marriage  of  one  of  his 
daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage  ? — The  man  who 
demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood 
(aui  bet  9la(^barfd^ft). — Is  he  rich  ? — No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who 
has  not  a  farthing  (bet  feller). — You  say  you  have  no  friends 
among  your  schoolfellows  (ber  SJHtfdjjfiler) ;  but  is  it  not  your 
fault  ?  You  have  spoken  ill  of  them  (t)on  i^nen),  and  they  have 
not  offended  you.  They  have  done  you  good,  and  nevertheless 
you  have  quarrelled  with  them  (page  332).  Believe  me,  he  who 
has  no  friends  deserves  (t)erb{enen)  to  have  none. 

227. 

Dialogue  (bad  ®efpr&d{))  between  a  Tailor  and  his  Journeyman 
(ber  ®efcll/  gen.  en).— Charles,  have  you  taken  the  clothes  to  the 
Count  Narissi? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  taken  them  to  him. — ^What  did 
he  say  ? — He  said  nothing  but  that  (aufer  baf )  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  give  me  a  box  on  the  ear  (bie  Ohrfeige),  because  I  had 
not  brought  them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him  ? — Sir,  said 
I,  I  do  not  understand  that  joke  :  pay  me  what  you  owe  me  ; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  measures. 
Scarcely  (foum)  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword 
(nod)  bent  JDcgen  ö^^eifen  •),  and  I  ran  away  Q>i^  gtud)t  nehmen  *). 

228. 

At  what  are  you  astonished  ? — I  am  astonished  to  find  you 
still  in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (»ic)  sick  I  am,  you  would  not 
be  astonished  at  it. — Has  it  already  struck  twelve  ? — Yes,  ma- 
dam, it  is  already  half-past  twelve.— ^Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so 
lato  ? — That  is  not  late,  it  is  still  early. — Does  your  watch  go  well 
(rcc^t)  ? — No,  miss,  it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And 
mine  goes  half  an  hour  too  slow. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In 
fact,  you  are  right. — Is  it  wound  up  ? — It  is  wound  up,  and  yet 
(bennoc^)  it  does  not  go. — Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking  one  o'clock. 
— Then  I  will  regulate  my  watch  and  go  home. — Pray  (i*  bitte) 
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stay  a  little  longer  (nod^  ein  toenfg) ! — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  pre- 
cisely at  one  o'clock  (mit  bcm  ©dotage  ein«). — (Adieu),  till  I  see 
you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend  ?  why  do  you 
look  so  melancholy  ? — Nothing  ails  me. — ^Are  you  in  any  trouble 
(jQCibtn  ©ie  irgenb  einen  Äummer)  ? — I  have  nothing,  and  even  less 
than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a  farthing,  and  owe  a  great  deal  to 
my  creditors.  Am  I  not  very  unhappy  ? — When  a  man  is  well 
and  has  friends  he  is  not  unhappy. — Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour  ? 
— ^What  do  you  wish? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty 
crowns. — I  will  lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  you  will  renounce  gambling,  and  be  more  economical 
than  you  have  hitherto  been. — I  see  now,  that  you  are  my  friend,, 
and  I  love  you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. 

John  ! — ^What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ? — ^Bring  some  wine. — Pre- 
sently, sir. — Henry ! — Madam  ? — Make  the  fire. — ^The  maid- 
servant has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some  paper,  pens  and 
ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (bee  ©treufanb)  or  blotting-paper 
(ba«  ßJfc^papier),  sealing-wax  (ber  ©iegeUac!)  and  a  light  (ßid^).— Go 
and  tell  my  sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back  again  at  twelve 
o'clock,  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  («itf)  the  post. — Very 
well,  madam.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDREDTH  LESSON 

«^unbettfie  Section* 


Out  of,  except. 

Out  of,  or  without  doors. 

He  works  out  of  doors. 

They  were  all  present»  except  the 

two  brothers. 
Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was 

absent. 

Besides  that,  otherwise. 
Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest 

man. 


2Cuf  er  (governs  the  datiye)  >• 

Xuf ec  bem  «f)aufe. 

^r  arbeitet  auf  er  bem  ^aufe. 

^it  maren  alle  ba/  auf  er  ben  beiben 

SBrübern. 
2Cuper  St^nen  unb  mix,  fehlte  2lies 

manb. 
2Cufer  biefem  (überbteö). 
2Cufer  biefcnt/  ijl  er  ein  c^vlidjtt 


It  can  be  done. 
There  is   no   means  of 
money  now. 


Along, 

Along  the  road. 
All  the  year  round. 

To  enable — to. 
'To  be  able— to. 


finding 


t  @d  dibt  mtUl*,  H  3U  t^utt. 

t  @ö  ift  nic^t  mbqliä)  (obet/  eö  gibt 
fein  9){ittel)/  ftc^  in  biefem  ^Cudcn^ 
bUde  &tVb  lu  oerfc^ffen. 


I  S&ngö  (governs  the  dative  as  well 
I       as  the  genitive) '. 

r  Sings  be«  SBegeß. 
I  £6nd6  bem  SBege. 
I  t  ^Ag  ganje  3a^r  ^inburcb 


3n  ben  ©tanb  fe^en— ^u. 
3m  @tanbe  fepn  *— ju. 


To  sing. 

To  the  right>  on  the  right  side  (or 
hand). 


©ingen  ♦   (Part,    past,    gefangen. 

Imperf.  fang). 
fRedjHi  red)ter  «f)anb. 


^  TCufer  employed  as  a  coni  unction  may  be  followed  by  any  case, 
according  to  the  verb  by  which  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  2i)  ()abe 
9liemanben  auf  er  i^n  gefe^en/ 1  have  seen  no  one  except  him ;  e«  toat 
9liemanb  ba/  auf  er  er/  nobody  was  there  except  he. 

*  bag  ^ittelt  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

*  The  preposition  l&ng«  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb  I&ngfl 
superlative  of  lange/  a  long  while.    Ex.  S&ng«  ben  Ufern  be«  9i^eind  bin 
t^  fc^on  l&ngft  gereifet/  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  traveUed  along  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine. 
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To  the  left»  on  the  left  side  (or 

hand). 
Could  you  not  tell  me  which  is 

the  nearest   way  to    the    city 

gate? 
Go  to  the  bottom  of  this  street, 

and  when  you  are  there,  turn 

to  the  right,  and  you  will  find 

a  cross-way,  which  you  must 

take. 
And  then  ? 
You  will  then  enter  a  broad  street, 

which  will  bring  you  to  a  great 

square,  where  you  will  see  a 

bund  alley. 
You  must  leave  the  blind  alley  on 

your  left,  and  pass  under  the 

arcade  that  is  near  it. 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
The  arcade, 
the  cross-way, 
the  shore  (bank), 
the  blind  alley. 


T*hrough. 
Do  not  ride  through  the  forest. 

He  made  his  way  through  the 

enemy. 
By  this  means  the  patient  was 

cured. 
He  speaks  through  the  nose. 


WUhma. 

Do  not  go  out  without  me. 
Without  the  least  doubt. 


7b  last  {to  wear  well). 

That  cloth  will  wear  well. 
How  long  has  that  coat  lasted 
you? 


^nfd/ linier  4>anb. 

Jt6nnten  @ie  mix  ni(i()t  fagen/  xotU 
&^  bet'füraejte  SBeg  ifl/  urn  and 
S^or  %\x  f  ommen  ? 

®e^n  @{e  \ixt  ganae  strafe  ^inauf 
(^inab)j  unb  wenn  &t  oben 
(unten)  t^nb/  wenben  @ie  ftd) 
rec^tö  $  ^a  werben  @ie  einen  JCreuj« 
tt>e0  finben/  fiber  ben  €^ie  ge^en. 

Unb  ^ernac^  ? 

i^ernad^  lommen  €$ie  in  eine  litm^ 
lid)  breite  ©träfe/  bie  @ie  auf 
einen  grof en  $la(  ffi^rt/  wo  €^ie 
eine  @acfga|Te  fehlen  werben. 

@ie  latfen  bie  ©acfgatTe  Unfer 
«ßanb/  unb  ge^en  burc^  W 
^d)wibb6gen/  bie  baneben  jinb. 

1 2CIöbann  fragen  €^ie  weiter. 

ber  @d^wibbogen  $ 

ber  Jtreu^weg  i 

\>oA  (^eftabe$ 

bie  ©acfgajfe. 


^urd!)  (governs  the  accusative)« 
Sleite  nid)t  burd)  ben  Sßalb. 

t  ^r  batinte  ftd^  einen  SBeg  buret 

bie  geinbe. 
2)urd()  biefeg  W,at\  warb  ber  Jtranle 

gefunb. 
6r  rebet  burc^  bie  9lafe. 


O^ne/fonber  (govern  the  accoi.), 

(^e^en  @ie  o^ine  mxUsi  nic^t  aud  I   . 
@onber^  alien  3»>eife(. 


«galten*/  bauern. 

jDiefe«  S£u(^  wirb  gut  ^ttem 
9Bie  lange  \^(kt  S^nen  biefe«  JCleib 
gehalten? 


@onber/  instead  of  o^ne/  is  only  u^edm^^^o^Xx^ 
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To  my  liking. 

To  every  body's  liking. 

Nobody  can  do  anything  to  his 
liking. 


9lad^  meinem  SSelieben  (©efaQenj. 
^ad)  3ebermannö  ^Belieben  (S(Bo^l« 

gefatten). 
9liemanb  fann  ii)m  Qtxoa^    red^t 

mad)en. 


The  question  is,  it  turns  upon.      < 

It  does  hot  turn  upon  your  plea- 
sure, but  upon  your  progress. 

You  play,  sir,  but  playing  is  not 
the  thing,  but  studying. 


What  is  going  on  ? 


The  question  is  to  know  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeably. 

I  propose  Qntend)  joining  a  hunt- 
ing party. 


@6  i()anbelt  fid)  um. 

@d  fommt  barauf  an  ju. 

@ö  ^anbelt  fid)  nic^t  urn  3^r  fBtv^ 

gnügen/  fonbern  um  2ite  ^ovt* 

fdf)ritte. 
®ie  fpie(en/  mein  «^err  i  aUt  @te 

foUen  nid^t  fpielen/  fonbevn  fht« 

btren. 
Urn  wai  (kporum)  ^anbelt  ftt()'ö  ? 
fIBorauf  fommt  ed  an  ? 
@§  fommt  barauf  an  3U  tt>i|fen/  toaS 

mir  tljiun  werben  (conversational 

style:  SIBtr  mäjfen  witfen/  n)a§ 

mir  t^un  foUen)/  um  unfere  3eit 

angenehm  i^in^ubringen  ob.  5U3U-« 

bringen. 
3(^  nei^me  mir  x^ox,  einer  Sagb« 

partte  beijuwo^nen. 


On  purpose. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  not 
done  it  on  purpose. 


^it  gtetf/  öorfeftlid). 

2dj  bitte  @ie  um  SSerjet^ung/  id) 

i)abe   eS   md)t    Dorfe|lid)   (mit 

S'feif)  get^an. 


A  game  at  chess, 

A  game  at  billiards. 
To  play  upon  the  violin« 
To  play  the  violin. 
To  play  for  something. 
To  play  upon  the  harpsichord. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 

To  play  at  cards. 

The  game  of  chess» 

the  card, 

the  playing  at  cards  (the  card- 

playing), 
the  pack  of  cards, 


eine  Partie  ®d)ad), 

eine  Partie  SSiltarb. 

JCuf  ber  S3toline  fpieten. 

IDie  SSioUne  ob.  S3iolin  fpieten. 

Um  (Stmai  fpielen. 

2Cuf  bcm  ^laoier  (baö  ^lamer)  fpie^ 

len. 
2Cuf  ber  gl6te  (ble  gJ6te)  blafcn  ♦. 
Garten  fpielen. 
bag  @d)ad)fpiel  | 
bie  Äarte  5 
bag  ^artenfptel  i 

baS  @piel  Garten. 
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Obs.  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  accusative  when  we 
wish  to  express,  with  the  verh  fpielen/  that  a  person  knows  how  to 
play ;  but  when  we  wish  to  express  that  he  is  actuaUy  playing,  it  re- 
quires the  preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  bie  SJioUne  fpielen/  to 
play  the  violin;  auf  ber  SJiolinc  fpielen/  to  play  upon  the  violin.  The 
names  of  games  are  em[)loyed  without  an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in 
English. 


To  blow. 
Thou  blowest  he  blows. 


SSlafen*  (debtafetv  Mteö;* 
jDu  bl&feft/  ec  blifct. 


To  hold  one's  tongue. 
To  stop  speaking,  to  be  silent. 
Do  you  hold  your  tongue  } 
I  do  hold  my  tongue. 
After  speaking  half  an  hour»  he 
held  his  tongue. 


I  ©^rtjcigen  •  (gefd^toieGcn/  fcjimeg), 

©c^kpetgen  @te  ? 
3d)  fcfeweige. 

9(ad)bem  er  eine  ^albe  @tunbe  gere» 
bet  i)attt,  fd)kDted  ^^* 


To  suspect» 

I  suspect  what  he  has  done. 

He  does  not  suspect  what  is  going 

to  happen  to  him. 
Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long 

stay  in  town  ? 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long 
stay  there. 

To  make  a  stay. 
The  stay,  the  sojourn. 


SSermut^en. 

3d)  t>ermut^e/  toat  er  get^an  i)at 
@r  r>ttmuti)tt  nid^t/  xoai  i^mwibet» 

fai^ren  koirb. 
®eben!en  ^itt  jtd^  lange  in  be( 

^taht  aufgui^alten? 
3d)  gebenfe/  midj)  nid^t  lange  ba  auf» 

ju^alten. 
2>id)  auf f)aUen  *. 
ber  2Cufent5alt. 


To  think. 

To  think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing. 
Of  whom  do  you  think  } 
Of  what  do  you  think  } 


jDenlen*  (gebadet/ badete). 

2Cn  3emanben  ober  an  dtxpai  ben» 
len». 

2(ntt)enbenfen@ie? 

Sßoran  benfen  @ie?  (See  Rule,  Les- 
son LXVI.) 


EXERCISES. 

230. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  earl  of  B.  lives  ? — He  lives  near 
the  castle  (Lesson  LXX.)  on  the  other  side  (jenfelt)  of  the  river. 
•^— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must  take  to  go  thither  ? — 
You  must  go  along  the  shore  (l&ngd  bem  ©ejlabe  $in)i  and  you  will 
come  to  a  little  street  on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight 
(gerabe)  to  his  house  (auf  ha^  ^au8  ju).    It  is  a  äijä  Wqä^^  ^wl 
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will  find  it  easily  (leicht). — I  thank  you,  sir. — Does  the  count  N. 
live  here  ? — ^Yes,  sir,  walk  in  ( jtc^  herein  bemühen),  if  you  please. — 
Is  the  count  at  home  ?  I  wish  to  have  the  honour  to  speak  to 
him.— Yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home  ;  whom  shall  I  have  the  honour  to 
announce  (melben)  ? — I  am  from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (hat  iiugf^aui)  ? — Go 
down  this  street,  and  when  you  come  to  the  hottom,  turn  to  the 
left  and  take  the  cross-way  ;  you  will  then  enter  into  a  rather 
narrow  (enge)  street,  which  will  lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where 
you  will  see  a  hlind  alley, — Through  which  I  must  pass  ? — No, 
for  there  is  no  outlet  (ber  ^Cu^gang).  You  mrust  leave  it  on  the 
right,  and  pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — And  then  ? — 
And  then  you  must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you. — Do  not  mention  it  (©g  i^at  nid)t  Urfad)e). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  ? — I 
am  (es)« — Who  has  (es)  taught  you  ? — My  German  master  has 
enabled  me  to  do  it. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not 
a  time  for  singing ;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  what 
you  are  told. — We  are  at  a  loss. — ^What  are  you  at  a  loss  about  ? — 
T  am  going  to  tell  you  :  it  is  a  question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass 
our  time  agreeably. — Play  a  gam'^  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We 
have  proposed  joining  a  hunting  ^iarty  :  do  you  go  with  (us)  ? — 
I  cannot,  for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  neglect  it, 
my  master  will  scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking  ;  i* 
you  like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting,  we  cannot 
hinder  you. — Does  Mr.  K.  go  with  us  ? — Perhaps. — I  should 
not  like  to  go  with  him,  for  he  is  too  great  a  talker,  excepting 
that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  you  look  angry. — I  have  reason 
to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money  now. — Have 
you  been  at  Mr.  A*s.  ? — I  have  been  at  his  house  ;  but  there  is 
no  possibility  of  borrowing  any  from  him.  I  suspected  that  he 
would  not  lend  me  any  ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to 
ask  him  ;  and  had  you  not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have 
subjected  myself  (fic^  augfeften)  to  a  refusal  (bie  abfd)l&0i9e  2Cntwort). 

232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your  sister 
would  be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  why  I  brought  you  hither. 
I  am  sorry  however  that  your  mother  is  not  here.  I  am 
astonished  (e«  befrembet  mid))  that  you  do  not  drink  your  coffee. — 
If  I  were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink  it. — Sometimes  (Oalb)  you 
are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold,  sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes 
something  else  is  the  matter  with  you  ({ft  S^nen  ctwai  2Cnberd)* 
I  believe  that  you  think  too  much  about  (an)  the  misfortune  that 
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has  happened  to  your  friend  (fern.). — If  I  did  not  think  about  it, 
who  would  think  about  it  ? — Of  whom  does  your  brother  think  ? 
— He  thinks  of  me ;  for  we  always  think  of  each  other  when  we 
are  not  together  (beifammcn). 

I  have  seen  six  players  (bcr  ©piclet)  to-day,  who  were  all  win- 
ning at  the  same  time  (ju  QUi6)tt  Jcit). — That  cannot  be,  for  a 
player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — ^You  would  be  right  if 
I  were  speaking  of  people  that  had  played  at  cards  or  billiards ; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  flute  and  violin  players  (ber  gtftttn«  unb  SBio* 
linfpieter). — Do  you  sometimes  practise  (machen)  music? — Very 
often,  for  I  like  it  much. — ^What  instrument  do  you  play  ? — I 
play  the  violin,  and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord. — My  brother, 
who  plays  the  bass  (ber  SBaf)»  accompanies  (begleiten)  us,  and 
Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  us  (Semanbem  SSeifaU  ^uflatfc^en). 
— Does  she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument  (baö  muftf alif^e 
Snftrument)  ? — She  plays  the  harp  (bie  «^arfe),  but  she  is  too  proud 
(ftolj)  to  practise  music  with  us. — A  very  (fe^r)  poor  town  went 
to  considerable  expense  (ber  betr&(^tli(i)e  2CufttHinb)  in  feasts  and 
illuminations  (mit  Sreubenfeflen  unb  @rleud)tungen)  on  the  occasion 
of  its  prince  passing  through  (bet  bet  SDurc^jreifc  i^reS— ). — The 
latter  seemed  himself  astonished  (erflaunt)  at  it. — *'  It  has  only 
done,"  said  a  courtier  (bet  ^ofmann),  **  what  it  owed  (to  your 
majesty)." — "  That  is  true,"  replied  (»erfeften)  another,  "  but  it 
owes  all  that  it  has  done."     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI«) 
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FIFTH  MONTH. 

fünfter  Wtonai. 


HUNDRED  AND  FIRST  LESSON 

»^unbert  unb  erjle  Section. 


JJt^Äer— or. 


He  either  has  done  it,  or  will  still 
do  it. 


@ntn>ebei:  —  cber;       (Lesson 
LXIIL) 

Qt  i^at  e^  entn?ebcr  get^an/  ober 
wirb  es  nod)  tf^un. 

Obs,  A.  It  has  heen  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this  work,  that  certain 
conjunctions  correspond  with  others  that  generally  follow  them.  These 
conjunctions  are : 

©ntwcber  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXIIL),  either — or. 

3e  ^  .        .        .        i«/  or  befto/  the— the. 

S^idjt  allein/")  ffonbern  aud)  (Lesson  LXIIL),  not  only— 

^ii)tnut/    S    '       '     \    but  also. 

SfJotlcLess.XCniolf^-^^V'^  Qteic^mo^l/or  md)t8  befto  »eniger, 
Obwohl/  j  ^     though— nevertheless. 

@0/  .        .        .        fo/  however — still. 


©omol^t 


9 


{oXh  or  als  aud^  (Lesson  LXIIL),  as  well — 
as. 
-g  .  fnod)  (Lessons  IX.  and  LXIIL),  neither-^ 

\     nor. 
SBenn/       .       .       .       fo/if— so. 

SBenn  gleid^/l  ,         ^        fo— bod),  though— yet  or  nevertheless. 
SBSenn  fdjon/  J 

P  f  aber/  or  allein  or  gleici)tt)o§l  or  jebod)/  though 

**      '         '  *        '      L     — nevertheless,  or  but. 

»  3e  unites  two  comparatives. 

'  flBenn  is  not  only  combined  with  gletd)  and  fd;on/  but  also  with 
anbeiS/  iebodf)/  aud^/  f^lbft/  and  nur.  Ex.  Sßenn  anberß/  if  otherwise ; 
wenn  jebodf)/. if  however;  wenn  aud^  or  wenn  felbft/ if  even ;  wenn  nur/ 
if  only.  All  these  compound  conjunctions  must  be  considered  as  two 
separate  words,  between  which  the  subject  and  even  the  case  of  the 
verb  (when  a  personal  pronoun)  may  be  placed.  The  same  observation 
u)plies  to  the  combination  of  ob  with  other  words.  (See  Lesson  XCIII. 
Ohs.  H.  and  Note  2.) 
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P^positions  either  govern  the 
genitive»  or  the  dative,  or  the 
accusative,  or  finally  the  dative 
and  accusative. 

The  sooner  the  better. 

The   greater   our  pleasures,  the 

more  we   feel  how  transitory 

they  are. 


JDie  SSer^&ttnifwörtec  (?)r&pofl# 
tionen)  regieren  enttt>eber  ben 
©enitto/  ober  ben  ^atit>/  ober 
ben  2Cccufatt9/  ober  enblic^  ben 
SDattt)  unb  TCccufatio. 

3e  e^er/  je  lieber. 

3e  srofer  unfere  greuben  ftnb/ 
befto  me^r  empftnben  n?ir  i^re 
$Ber0&nd({d)!eit. 


Obs,  B.  ^efto  may  be  placed  in  the  first  member  of  the  phrase,  in 
which  case  j[e  begins  the  secona.    Ex. 


A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beau- 
tiful the  more  perfect  it  is. 

She  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
she  is  rich  also. 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  also 
his  indiscretion  makes  him 
contemptible. 

Though  this  yoimg  lady  is  not 
very  handsome,  she  is  never- 
theless very  amiable. 

However  handsome  she  may  be, 
still  she  is  not  amiable. 

You  as  well  as  your  sister« 

She  is  as  handsome  as  she  is 
amiable  and  rich. 

Xhey  had  neither  bread,  nor  meat, 
nor  arms,  nor  money. 

If  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the 
horse,  tell  me. 

Though  I  should  have  money, 
stiU  I  would  give  him  none. 

Indeed  I  do  not  know  him  yet, 
but  he  seems  to  be  docile. 

Though  I  wrote  to  him,  neverthe- 
less he  has  not  answered  me. 


ein  Äunjhtjer!  ift  befto  fd)6ner/  \t 

ooUfommener  ed  ift. 

(Sulzer.) 
@ie  ift  nid)t  nur  fd^ön/  fonbern  auc^ 

reid). 
^x<kit  nur  feine  ^avXIi^dti  fonbern 

aud)  feine  Unbefd()eiben^eit  moL^^t 

i^n  Der&(^tli(^. 
Obgleid^  biefeg  S^&ulein  nid^t  fe^ir 

fd^ön   ift/  fo   ijt  jte   boc^   fe^c 

liebendttörbid* 
€io  fd)5n  fte  aud^  feipn  ma^i  fo  ift 

fte  bod^  nid()t  liebenöwörbid. 
@on>o$l   @ie/  aid   3^r  S^&ulein 

@d)n>efter. 
@ie  ift  fowo^l  fd^ftn/  al8  liebens* 

mörbig  unb  reid^. 
@ie  fatten  »eber  ^rob/  nod^  Sleifd^- 

nod^  fSSaffen/  nod^  <S)etb. 
f{8enn  er  3^nen  bad  $ferb  nid^t 

be^a^lt/  fo  fagen  @ie  eg  mir. 
fUBenn  x^  gleid)  ©elb  ]S)dtre#  fo  g&be 

id^  xli^m  bod)  feing. 
3tt>ar  fenne  x^  i^n  nod^  nid^t/  aber 

er  fc^eint  mir  folgfam. 
2I(^   i^abe   i^m   %wcx  gefd^rieben/ 

gleid^mo^l  ^at  er  mir  nid)t  geant^ 
j      mortet» 


I  wish  he  had  not  done  it. 


3d()  »ünfc^te/  er  %hitt  eö   nid)t 

get^an. 
3c^  wftnfc^te/  \ia%  er  eö  nid^tgett^a^ 

$&tte* 
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Ohs,  C,  The  conjtmctkm  baf  may  be  omitted;  but  then  the  reib 
immediately  follows  its  subject. 


I  wish  yon  would  go  with  me. 

I  hope  that  your  sister  will  marry 
my  brother. 

Suppose  we  had  neither  bread, 
nor  wine,  nor  money. 


Would  to  God  that  all  great  lords 
loved  peace ! 


{2^  tooUtCt  ^it  dingen  mit  mir. 
^dj  tooUU,  baf  ®ie  mit  mit  gingen. 
3d)  ^offe/  2f)t  gr&ulein  &d)mfttt 

with  meinen  S3ruber  ^rat^n. 
2^  ^offe/  bat  3^t  Sr&tttein  Skbioe? 
{let  meinen  S3tttbet  (^eitat^en  nnrb. 

{®efe|t/  »it  ^&tten  mebet  S3tob/ 
nodj  äBein/  noc^  ®elb. 
©efe^t/  baß  mit  mebet  S3tob/  no4 
SSein/  no^  ®elb  ^&tten. 
;f83oIlte  ©Ott/  aQe   gtofe   fetten 
liebten  ben  Stieben ! 
fSSottte  ©Ott/  baß  alle  gtof  e  «fetten 
bengtieben  liebten! 


By  virtue  qf^ 

By  virtue  of  his  employment  (his 
office)  he  must  act  thus. 


^taft  (governs  the  genitive). 

@t  mu§  !raft  feineö  2Cmted  fo  ^an« 
beln. 


According  to  (by  mrtue  of). 

According  to  your  order  I  must 
speak  thus. 


S3  e  t  m  5  d  e  (governs  the  genitive). 

SSetmbge  3^te«  SSefe^lö/  muf  ^  fo 
fpved)en. 


Instead  of. 

He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of 
his  son. 

He  has  adopted  him« 
Go  thither  instead  of  me. 


2(nflatt  or  ft  a  tt   (governs   the 
genitive). 

2Cnflatt  feineö  @o^neS  f^icfte  er 
feine  ^od^tet. 
C  f^v  pat  i^n  on  Äinbe«  @tott » 
X     aufgenommen. 
I  Ötatt  meiner  ge^e  ^u  ^tn. 


In  consequence  of  (according  to). 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18th  of 
this  month. 


Saut  (governs  the  genitive). 

Saut  feineö  S3rtefel/  muf  er  bcr 
isten  biefes  ^tet  eintreffen. 


To  exclaim. 

To  make  uneasy. 


7Cu«tufen*  (Imperf.  tief). 
SSeunru^igen. 


'  The  word  @tatt/  lieu,  place,  when  thus  separated  from  an  must  be 
considered  as  a  substantivAü 
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To  be  uneasy  (to  fret). 
Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  un- 
easy)? 
I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy). 
Compose  yourself  I 


aSeuncu^igt  (f^eforgt)  fcipn  ♦. 
KBarum  ftnb  ®ic  beunruhigt  (be< 

forgt)  ? 
34  ^in  n{d)t  beforgt  (beunruljiigt) 
SBeruf^igen  @ie  ftcb  1 


To  alter,  to  change. 
That  man  has  altered  a  great  deal 
since  I  saw  him. 

To  alter  a  coat 


@{(^  Der&nbern. 

liefer  ^ann  \)at  fid)  fe^r  t)er&nbcrt# 
feitbem  ic^  i^n  md)t  gefe^en  f)abe. 
@inen  Sto^  umdnbern. 


To  recommend. 
To  take  leave  (to  commend  one's 

self). 
Farewell,  adieu ! 
I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 

adieu. 


@mpfe5)ten  ♦. 
@{4  empfehlen  *. 

3<^  empfehle  tnic^  S^nen ! 
1 2^  ^abe  bit  Q^vt,  m{(^3$nen  ju 
empfehlen. 


Obs,  D.  This  and  leben  @te  toof)Xt  farewell,  is  the  general  salute  of 
the  Germans  when  leaving  each  other. 


Seben  &e  toa^  \ 

@einen  greunben  Mttoo^l  fagen. 

bie  @mpfe^lun0. 


Farewell  (adieu) ! 
To  bid  one's  friends  adieu. 
The    recommendation    (respects, 

compliments), 
^lert'  '•""P'^*^  toima.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^j„^  ^^^ 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her).       J       ^  v     9» 


To  enjoy. 

Enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue 
permits. 

The  past, 
the  present, 
the  presence. 
In  his  presence. 
The  future, 
the  loss, 
the  loss  of  time. 
Not  to  fail. 
Pray  present  my  compliments  (my 
respects)  to  your  sister. 


©enief  en*  (governs  the  ace). 

©enieSen  €^ie  alle  Ißergnüdunden/ 
meld)e  bie  SSugenb  erlaubt. 

bie  SSergangen^eit/  bad  SSergangene^ 

baö  ©egentp&rtige  $ 

bie  ®e0enn>art5 

Sn  feiner  ©egenmact. 

hai  Suiunftige  i 

ber  SSerlufi  i 

ber  Seitoerluft 

^u^ric^ten/  nid^t  ermangeln. 

Sd^  bitte  ®ie/  3$rem  Sr&ulein 
®d)n}ejler  gätigfi  meine  ^m^^^eV 
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{SBenn  eö  S^nen   gef&ais    ift,  or 
simply  flef&aiQfl. 
SBenn  @te  fo  gut  fepn  mollen/  or 
simply  öütigjt 

I  shall  not  fail  /  ^*  «^^,^^  e8  a««n(^ten. 

EXERCISES. 
233. 
I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.     How  do  you 
do  ? — Very  well,  at  your  service  (S^nen  auftuwarten). — ^And  how 
are  they  all  at  home  (bcpnbct  mon  fid^  Ui  3^)ncn  ju  ^aufe)  ? — Tole- 
rably well,  thank  God  (@^ott  feip  jDanf ).     My  sister  was  a  little 
indisposed  (ttnp&filid)),  but  she  is  better  (wieber  ^ergefiellt) ;  she 
told  me  to  give  you  her  best  compliments  (jie  l&pt  jtdi  Sonett  beftenS 
empfehlen). — I  am  glad  (eg  ijl  mir  lieb)  to  hear  that  she  is  well. 
As  for  you,  you  are  health  itself ;  you  cannot  look  better  ((^U 
f bnnten  niddt  beflfec  auöfeben). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill :  my  busi- 
ness would  not  permit  me. — Please  to  sit  down  (belieben  &t  ftcb 
nieberjulolTen)i  here  is  a  chair. — I  will  not  detain  you  from  your 
business  (t)on  ben  (^efd()&ften  abgalten  *)  ;  I  know  that  a  merchant's 
time  is  precious  (baf  einem  Äaufmanne  bie  3eit  loftbac  ijl). — I  have 
nothing  pressing  (nid)tö  SiltgeS)  to  do  now  ;  my  courier  is  already 
dispatched  (meine  9)ojl  ijl  fd)on  abgefertigt). — I  shall  not  stay  (jtdj 
oufbalten  ♦)  any  longer.     I  only  wished  in  passing  by  (im  SBorbei:: 
ge^en),  to  inquire  about  (fid)  erfunbigen  nad))  your  health. — You 
4o  me  much  honour. — It  is  very  fine  weather  to-day.     If  you 
will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  this 
afternoon  (nad^  Sifd)e)}  and  if  you  have  time  we  will  take  a  little 
turn  together  (fo  ge^en  wir  ein  wenig  mit  einanber  fpajieren). — With 
the  greatest  pleasure.     In  that  case  I  shall  wait  for  you. — I  will 
come  for  you  (@ic  abholen)  about  (gegen)  seven  o'clock. — ^Adieu 
then  (alfo)t  till  I  see  you  again. — I  have  the  honour  to  bid  you 
adieu.  ' 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (unerfe^Ucb)  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (wi^bererlangen)  for  all  the  gold  in  the 
world. — It  is  then  of  (»on)  the  greatest  importance  (bie  SBicbtigfeit) 
to  employ  well  the  time,  which  consists  only  of  minutes  (au8 
fOtinuten  befte^en  *)  of  which  we  must  make  good  use  (bie  man  n>o^l 
benuften  mup). — We  have  but  the  present ;  the  past  is  no  longer 
any  thing,  and  the  future  is  uncertain.  A  great  many  people 
(febr  öiele  SÄenfcben)  ruin  themselves  (jtd)  gu  ©runbe  ri(^)ten),  because 
they  wish  to  indulge  themselves  too  much  (weil  jie  jlcl)  attjU  götli^ 
tbun  wollen).     If  most  (bie  meifien)  men  knew  how  to  content 
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themselves  (Jiäj  be0nÜ0en)  with  what  they  have  they  would  h#^ 
happy,  hut  their  greediness  (tie  €^ierigfeit)  very  often  makes  theiL 
unhappy.  In  order  to  he  happy,  we  must  (muf  man)  forget  the 
past,  not  trouble  ourselves  about  ({t(^  befümmern  um)  the  future, 
and  enjoy  the  present. — I  was  very  dejected  (traurig)  when  my 
cousin  came  to  me.  **  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  asked 
me.  •*  Oh  (aö)) !  my  dear  cousin,"  replied  1,  ••  in  losing  that 
money,  I  have  lost  every  thing."  "  Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me, 
"  for  1  have  found  your  money." 

235. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  hegins  to  speak  French, 
in  order  to  practise  it  (um  |td)  ^u  übcn)i  and  overwhelms  me  with 
politeness  (mit  «&6flidS){^iten  überf)&ufen),  so  that  I  often  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  (»a«  iö)  if)m  antworten  foU).  His  brothers  do  the 
same  (eg  eben  fo  madden).  However  they  are  very  good  people  ; 
they  are  not  only  rich  and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous 
(grofmiit^ig)  and  charitable  (»o^U^&tig).  They  love  me  sincerely 
(aufnc^tig),  therefore  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (fol0Kd)) 
shall  never  say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (^lad^t^eiligeS  Don 
i^nen).  I  should  love  them  still  more  if  they  did  not  make  so 
much  ceremony  (tie  Umfi&nbe) ;  but  every  one  has  his  faults  (ber 
Scaler),  and  mine  is  to  speak  too  much  of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (fid)  ergeben*)  ? — They  have  not 
surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ;  and  though 
they  had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  they 
determined  to  die  rather  than  surrender. — ^Why  are  you  so  sad  ? 
— You  do  not  know  what  makes  me  uneasy,  my  dear  friend 
(fern.). — Tell  me,  for  I  assure  you  that  I  share  (t^eilen)  your 
sufferings  (baö  Seiben)  as  well  as  (eben  fowo^l  al«)  your  pleasures 
(bie  greube). — Though  I  am  sure  that  you  partake  of  {Zf)til  an 
einer  ©ad^e  nehmen  *)  my  sufferings,  I  cannot,  however,  tell  you 
now  (in  biefem  TCuöenbtttf)  what  makes  me  uneasy  ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  when  an  opportunity  offers  (gelegentlich)  ober  bei  ©elegen^eit). 
Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the  concert  ? — He  is  a  man  of 
much  understanding  (ein  fe^r  öer{tdnbigcr  SRann),  and  not  at  all 
wrapt  up  in  his  merits  (»on  feinen  SJerbienften  eingenommen  feipn  •). 
But  why  do  you  ask  me  that  ? — To  speak  of  something. — It  is 
said  (man  fagt)  :  contentment  surpasses  riches  (Sufrieben^eit  ge^t 
über  Sfieid^t^um) ;  let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share 
with  each  other  {mit  einanber  t^eilen)  what  we  have,  and  live  all 
our  life-time  (unfer  ganje«  geben)  inseparable  (ungertrennlic^)  friends. 
You  will  always  be  welcome  (wittfommen)  at  my  house,  and  I 
hope  to  be  equally  so  (e§  audf))  at  yours. — If  I  aaN<i  '^qv^.V^y^^ 
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should  be  equally  so,  and  we  should  be  more  contented  than  the 
gratest  princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  •  We  shall  be  happy, 
when  we  shall  be  perfectly  (ooUfommen)  contented  with  what  we 
have  ;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought  (ge^6rid)»  God  will  take 
care  of  the  rest  (fo  ttntb  Uv  liebe  ®ott  f&r  t>ai  Ucbrige  fernen).  The 
past  being  no  longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy  about  the 
future,  and  enjoy  the  present. 

237. 
Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (^errltd^)  flowers,  with  their 
colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mit  ii)xtn  fo  frifcften  unb  gl&naenben  g<«> 
ben) ;  they  drink  nothing  but  water.  The  white  lily  has  the 
colour  of  innocence  (bie  Unfc^ulb)  ;  the  violet  indicates  gentleness 
(bie  ©anftmut^) ;  you  may  (man  !ann)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The 
forget-me-not  (bad  IBergif  meinnic^t)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  our 
future  (lünftig)  dwelling  (bie  ^o^nung/  repeat  the  genitive),  and 
the  rose  (bie  Slofe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the  emblem  (bad  ©inn« 
bilb)  of  beauty  (hit  ©d^Jn^eit)  and  of  joy  (bie  greube).— You  (man) 
see  all  that  personified  (venoirflid^t)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Arne- 
IIa  (^Cmalie)*— -How  beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  (bad  junge  frtf^e 
®tün) !  It  is  salutary  (»o^l  t^ttn  *)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the 
colour  of  hope  (bte  «{^offhung),  our  most  faithful  (trett/  repeat  the 
genitive)  friend  (fem.),  who  never  deserts  (tjeclaflfen  ♦)  us,  not  even 
in  death  (im  Sobe). — One  word  more,  my  dear  friend. — What  is 
your  pleasure  ? — I  forgot  to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments 
to  your  mother.  Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (bebauem) 
not  having  been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (beehren)  me 
with  her  visit. — I  thank  you  for  her  (i^^retwegen),  I  shall  not  fail. 
—Farewell  then.     ''See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON. 

.^unbert  unb  jweite  Section. 


OF  THE  ADVERB. 

Wb  have  hitherto  shown,  by  numerous  examples  for  the  practice  of 
ieamers,  the  place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let 
us  now  determine  the  place  of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb,  it  should  always 
be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative  ntd^t/  which,  if  misplaced,  would 
entirely  change  the  meaning  of  a  phrase.    Ex. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  1  3d)  i^aht  xd(i)t  tie  Q^U/  @ie  2U 
you.  i      iennen. 

And: 

I  have  the  honour  not  to  know  I  ^6)  l^abe  tie  @^re/  ®!e  nid^t  3tt 
you.  I      fennen. 

Bules, 

1st.  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning  of  which  it 
modifies.  Ex.  6in  ma^r^aft  guter  ^ann,  a  truly  good  man;  eine 
mirfUd)  gute  ©elegenl^eit,  a  truly  good  opportunity;  ein  fe^r  artigeö 
v^inb/  a  very  good  child. 

2d.  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  infinitive  to  which 
it  relates.  Ex.  Bithtn  @te  laut/  speak  aloud ;  fpred)en  i8ie  nid)t  fo 
fdineU/  do  not  speak  so  quickly ;  fc^reiben  ©ie  langfant/  fo  werben  @ir 
fci^6n  fd)retben/  write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well  j  id)  bitte  @ie/  vdÖ^t 
2U  fd)neU  ju  fd^reibeh/  pray,  do  not  write  too  fast. 

3d.  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when 
the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction.  Ex.  Sd)  fage  eö  S^nen  frei 
t)erau6/ 1  tell  it  you  frankly ;  id)  »erfte^e  @ie  ni^t,  meil  @ie  ju  fclt)neU 
fpred^en/ 1  do  not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Les- 
son LXXL);  er  fommt  urn  je^n  U^r  fO^orgenS^  oon  ha  inxüd,  he 
returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Lesson  XLIX.) ; 
»renn  @ie  langfam  rebeten/  fo  mörbe  id)  @ie  oerftel^en/  if  you  spoke 
slowly  I  should  understand  you. 


^  Urn  je^n  Ui)r  ^orgen§/  is  an  adverbial  phrase ;  and  all  'sorts  of 
adverbial  expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  they  may  be  callecj^ 
follow  the  rules  of  simple  adverbs. 
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4th.  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  participle.  Ex.  CS( 
^tte  laut  delefen/  wenn  @ie  i^n  5fter  baju  ande^Uen  ^&tten/  he  would 
hare  read  aloud,  if  you  had  oftener  engaged  hun  to  do  so  ;  id)  bin  fc^on 
ba  gewefen/  I  have  already  heen  there  (Lesson  XLIII.) ;  i^  ^he  i^n 
oorgeftem  gefe^en/ 1  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 

5th.  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes  it  when  it  is  a 
partitive,  or  joined  to  an  indefinite  article.  Ex.  34  M  if)n  gefleirn/  I 
saw  him  yesterday ;  er  ^at  ed  mir  fo  eben  gegeben/  he  has  just  now  given 
it  me ;  i6i  wiü  i(^n  Sinnen  morgen  [(Riefen/ 1  will  send  it  you  to-morrow 
(Lesson  XXX.) ;  ^ajl  jDu  mandJimal  {>aUtö(^i;  auöbeffern  lafen  ?  hast 
thou  sometimes  had  cravats  mended  ?  id^  ^aht  man^mal  meld)e  au&» 
beffem  lajfcn/ 1  have  sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLVI.) ; 
J^aUn  @ie  je  einen  @lep^anten  gefe^^en  ?  have  you  ever  seen  an  elephant  ? 
t(^  ^be  nie  einen  gefe^en/ 1  have  never  seen  one ;  er  ^atte  tiefen  9)^orgen 
fein  ®elb/  he  had  no  money  this  morning;  er  tr&gt  gem  einen  grofcn 
^ntt  he  likes  to  wear  a  lai^  hat. 

6th.  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb,  when  governed  by  a  prepo* 
sition.  Ex.  34)  toiVi  i^n  morgen  jü  Sinnen  fdjiderii  I  will  send  him'  to 
you  to-morrow  (Lesson  XXX.);  ftnb  @ie  lange  bei  meinem  Später 
geblieben?  have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLIX.); 
id)  bin  eine  @tunbe  lang  bei  ibm  geblieben/ 1  have  stayed  with  him  a 
full  hour  (Lessons  XLIX.  and  L.) ;  wir  fprad&en  fo  eben  oon  S^nen/ 
we  have  just  spoken  of  you ;  f  6nnen  ©ie  ^eute  ju  mit  lommen  ?  can 
you  come  to  me  to-day  ? 

PLAlCE  of  the  negative  nid)t. 

Rules. 

1st.  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the  case  of  the  verb 
when  there  is  one,  but  precedes  the  infinitive  and  the  past  participle. 
Ex.  34)  t)erfte^e  biefen  fO^ann  nid)t/ 1  do  not  understand  that  man ;  ber 
fStann  i)at  ben  Coffer  nid^t/  the  man  has  not  the  trunk;  ber  junge  ^tn^d) 
^at  i^n  nidjit,  the  young  man  has  it  not  (Lesson  XI.) ;  ®te  e|fen  nid^t, 
you  do  not  eat ;  id)  i)ahi  if)n  nid)t  gehabt/ 1  have  not  had  it  (Lesson 
XLIV.) ;  er  »ill  nic^t  arbeiten/  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  id)  i)ah^  if)n 
nid)t  gefe^en/ 1  have  not  seen  him ;  idi  ^aht  fit  nidjt  gefannt/ 1  have  not 
Known  them  (Lesson  XLVI.);  id)  ^5re  @te/  aber  oerfte^e  Sie  nid)t, 
I  hear,  but  do  not  understand  you  (Lesson  XLVIII.) ;  id)  gebe  ed 
i|)m  md)tr  I  do  not  give  it  him ;  |Ie  lieben  fid)  md)tf  they  do  not  love 
each  other;  id^  fci)meid^le  mir  md)t,  I  do  not  flatter  myself;  ffe 
l^en  einanber  nid)t  &^nlicl^/  they  do  not  resemble  each  other.  (Lesson 
XXXXVIII.) 

03s,  A,     When  the  negative  sentence  Vs  pieeeÖÄÖk.  oi  l^<a^^^  \s^ 
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an  affirmative  one,  nic^t  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb ;  but  if  the  affir« 
mative  sentence  contains  another  nominative  with  aber#  the  negative 
follows  the  general  rule.  Ex.  3c^  l;abe  nid^t  biefen/  fonbern  jenen; 
I  have  not  the  latter,  but  the  fomer ;  er  ^at  biefed/  aber  nid^t  jeneSi 
he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  (Lesson  XIII.) ;  ic^  ^ahc  2^ven 
t^ut  nidjt,  aber  mein  SBruber  l;at  i^n/  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but 
my  brother. 

Obs.  B,  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nominative  of  th*e  verb, 
precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  @r  arbeitet  benf 
^anjen  Sag  nic^t/he  does  not  work  during  the  whole  day;  and  man 
arbeitet  nid}t  ben  ganzen  Za^i  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d.  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  preposition,  ni4t 
like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6,  above)  precedes  it.  Ex.  Qt  ijt  nid^t  in 
.^aufe/  he  is  not  at  home  (Lesson  XXVIII.)  ic^  \üt(i)tt  miä)  nid)t  oor  i^m/ 
I  do  not  fear  him.    (Lesson  LXXII.) 

3d.  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all  ot'ner  adverbs, 
as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c.  Ex.  3(^  arbeite  l^eute  nic^t/  I  do 
not  work  to«day ;  er  fc^reibt  ntdht  fc^bn/  he  does  not  write  well ;  er  ift 
nid)t  hat  he  is  not  there ;  id)  ge^e  ntc^t  haf)int  1  do  not  go  thither. 

4th.  It  follows  the  adverb  nod^.  Ex.  3c^  bin  no4)  ni4)t  ha  gewefen; 
I  have  not  yet  been  there ;  id)  bin  nod)  nic^t  hd  i^m  gemefen/  I  have 
not  yet  been  at  his  house.  (Lesson  XLIII.)  The  following  sentences, 
however,  must  be  distinguished  from  each  other:  woUen  ^te  no 4 
ntd)t  dtxoai  effen?  will  you  not  eat  anything  yet?  and  woUen  @te 
n  i  c^  t  n  0  c^  Qtxoai  effen  ?  will  you  not  eat  anything  more  ?  In  the  latter 
sentence  nid)t  modifies  the  signification  of  noc^  @tn?a6. 

Obs.  C,  The  negative  precedes  the  word  aud);  when  the  sentence  is 
both  interrogative  and  negative,  but  follows  it  when  the  sentence  is 
simply  negative.  Ex.  S3in  ic^  nid)t  aud[)  ha,  gewefcn  ?  have  I  not  also 
been  there  ?  unb  tdj)  a\x6)  ntd)t/  nor  I  neither ;  unb  er  aud[)  nid^t/  nor  he 
neither. 


To  pretend  to  be  Ul.  f  +  ®'*  f^"^  «~f  ""««'**»  *' 

*^  If  ©agen  man  fep  !ran!. 


This  boy  always  pretends  to  be 
ill ;  but  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  he  is  generally  well 
again. 


jDtefer  .^nabe  gibt  ftc^  immer  für 
Iran!  aud$  allein  wenn  man  3U 
S^ifc^e  ge^et/  fo  i|l  er  gen>6()n(td) 
wiebeu  J^ergejlellt  (wieber  ge« 
funb). 
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To  be  mad. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck near  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Out  of  ^  his  property,  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  nothing  but  an 
empty  portmanteau. 


t  ©oUen  ♦. 

t  &v  foil  an  ber  Mftt  üon  Stellten 
6fd)iff&ru(^  gelitten  ^abem 

t  Qx  foU  oon  alien  feinen  *g>ab« 
feligfeiten  9lid)tgf  aU  einen  leeren 
SieifefacS  gerettet  ^aben. 


OF  TENSES. 

1st.  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for  the  imperfect, 
to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  attention.  This  is  sometimes  done 
in  English,  but  not  so  often  as  in. German.    Ex. 


Imagine  my  horror!  Yesterday 
I  went  with  my  child  to  the 
gate  of  the  town,  to  see  the 
ascent  of  the  balloon.  We 
were  soon  surrounded  by  the 
crowd,  when  suddenly  I  lost 
sight  of  my  child,  and  it  was 
not  till  an  hour  afterwards  that 
I  found  it,  trampled  under 
foot,  and  nearly  crushed  to 
death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a 
deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to  my 
delighted  eyes  ;  a  limpid  stream  * 
murmurs  among  the  verdant 
shrubs ;  sheep  are  grazing  at 
my  feet,  and  I  behold  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  breaking 
through  the  deep  foliage  of  the 
distant  wood. 


2)en!t  @ud)  meinen  ©c^reäen  J  id) 
de()e  geflern  mit  meinem  ^inbe 
M  bem  TCuffteigen  bed  l^uftballg 
oor  bad  Z^ovf  !omme  mit  i\)m  ini 
(S^ebr&nge/  oerliere  e$  au<  meinen 
TCugen/  unb  finbe  e<  erft  nac^ 
einer  @tunbe  Uina^t  serbrätft 
unb  vertreten  toieber  (for:  id) 
ging/  !am/  oerloc  and  fanb). 


Se^t  er!ltmme  id)  ben  S3erg  $  ein 
tiefed  Zt)ai  erbffnet  fid)  meinem 
forfdbenben  2Cuge  ^  gmifd^en  garten 
©ebüfc^en  riefelt  ein  !larer  Sßad)t 
gu  meinen  güf en  »eiben  S&mmer^ 
unb  burd)  ben  fernen  !ßalb  bre« 
d)en  |tc^  bie  legten  @tra^len  ber 
jtnfenben  @onne. 


2d.    The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  future,  when  that  time 
is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the  sentence.    Ex. 


We  set  out  to-morrow  for  Berlin, 
but  I  shall  be  back  within  a 
week,  and  I  shall  then  certainly 
come  to  see  you. 

I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 


^D^orgen  reifen  mir  nad^  S3erltn$ 
in  ad}t  Sagen  !omme  id)  aber 
»ieber/  unb  bann  befud)e  id) 
^d)  gewip  (for  werben  wit 
reifen/  »erbe  id)  n>teber!om« 
men/  &c.). 

34  ^omme  gleid)  n^icber. 
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We  scale  the  castle  this  very  night, 

I  have  the  keys,  we  kill 

The  guards,  and  deliver  thee  from 
thy  prison 


jDiN  @d^Iof  erfteigen  tmr  in  blefet 

^x  eid^üffel  bin  i(b  m&4tig.  mit 

ermorben 
jDie  ^&ter/  reifen  )Di(^  auS  «Deiner 

^ckmnter« 

(@d){tler'g  ^avia  Stuart.) 

1st.    The  imperfect  has  already  heen  touched  upon  in  Lesson  LIX. 
It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans.    £x. 


Scipio  AfricaAus  was  in  the  habit 
of  saying,  he  never  was  less 
idle  than  when  he  had  nothing 
to  do;  and  in  fact  his  busiest 
time  was  that  which  he  spent 
in  solitude.  For  it  was  there 
he  meditated  over  his  great  en- 
terprizes  and  his  future  deeds. 
In  the  bosom  of  retirement,  he 
traced  plans  for  the  happiness 
of  his  country ;  and  there,  far 
from  the  intercourse  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, he  devoted  his 
thoughts  to  the  promotion  of 
their  welfare. 


@ciptO/  ber  2Cfrt!aner/  \aQU,  er 
tt)&re  nie  u>entger  oi^ne  S3efd}&f^ 
tigung/  aU  wenn  er  9ltd)tt»  p 
t^un  ^&tte.  .  äSir!lid)  toat  cr 
auc^  nie  mebr  befd^&ftigt/  aU 
in  ber  @tnfam{ett$  benn  i^ier 
fann  er  feinen  xoid^tiqtn  Hnter» 
ne^mungen  unb  @(ef4&ften  nac^  i 
^ter  im  @(^o$e  ber  9lu^e  ent» 
warf  er  ^lane  gum  S&ol^t  feine< 
S3aterlanbc6/  unb  ^ier/  entfernt 
aud  bem  Greife  feiner  ^itbör^» 
get/  unterhielt  er  -  tt4  einzig 
unb  allein  mit  bem  ®Cö(!e  htt^ 
felben.  , 


2d.  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which  the  narrator  was 
an  eye~witness,  or  to  express  an  action  in  reference  to  another  which 
was  either  simultaneous  with,  or  antecedent  to  it.    (Lesson  LIX.) 


@^eftern  ertran!  ein  ^inb/  aU  id) 

auf  ber  S3rücte  ftanb. 
@r  gew&^rte  meine  S3itte/  metl  er 

jie  gerccl)t  fanb. 
24  fpielte  mit  meinem  36gUnge/Olg 

man  mir  bic  9lac^ri(bt  braute. 


Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned 

while  I  was  on  the  bridge. 
He  granted  my  request  because 

he  found  it  just. 
I  was  playing    with    my  pupil, 

when  the  news  was    brought 

to  me. 

1st.  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action  or  event  as 
perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to  another  circumstance,  and 
when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  it.    £z. 

Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con-  @inb  @ie  geftern  im  Concert  ge« 

cisrt  ?  »efcn  ? 

Has  the  army  been  beaten  ?  3ft  bie  XrmeC  ge(d|la^<ttc  vi^^Vt^^% 

Has  anybody  been  drowned  ?  3\t  S^ttvaxvt)  ^xVx>iXv\vcv'^ 

Were  you  ever  in  Vienna  ?  ^  ^Itib  ^U  Vl  \xv  ^\ftX^  ^^xo^\^'c^'^ 
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2d.  The  im^ierfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  narrator  has  not 
witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he  must  take  care  to  add  to  his  narra- 
tive a  phrase  like :  fagte  er/  he  said ;  fagt  man/  it  is  said,  &c.     £z. 


They  say,  that  there  was  the  day 
before  yesterday  a  great  feast  in 
the  town. 

rhey  say  there  was  a  battle  on  the 
25th  of  last  month. 


SSordeflern/  fagt  man,  toav  cti 
gropeg  gejl  in  ber  ®tabt. 

2)en  fünf  unb  iroaniiQ^en  t>cvxQen 
^onatg/  ^etft  eg/  ftel  tine 
^djHaä)t  oor. 


Obs.  D,  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXVI.)  that  we  cannot 
«y  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I  do  write ;  both  of  which  must  be 
expressed  by  the  only  present  id)  [c^reibe/ 1  write ;  nor,  I  was  writing, 
I  did  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only  imperfect 
v^  fc^rieb/ 1  wrote.  (Lesson  LIX.)  Expressions  such  as  the  follow- 
mg :  When  you  come  to  learn,  he  is  to  write,  to  go,  I  am  to  have  it,  &c., 
cannot  be  translated  literally  into  German.  In  such  cases  we  use  the 
future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foUen  when  necessity  or  a  wish 
ks  to  be  expressed.    Ex. 


When  you  come  to  learn  French. 

He  is  to  write. 
Am  I  to  go  thither } 
He  is  to  go  thither. 
Am  I  to  have  this  book  ? 
Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen  ? 


SBann  @ie  franabftfd^  lernen  mer- 

ben. 
@r  wirb  fd^reiben. 
©oU  id^  ^inge^en  ? 
dt  foU  ^inge^en. 
©oU  ic^  biefe§  S5uc^  ^abcn  ? 
@oU  idj  S^ncn  eine  gebet  geben  ? 


I  was  to  speak  for  them  all. 
He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th. 


3*  fottte  für  2CUe  fpred)cn. 
@r  foUte  ben  20ten  anfommen. 


Obs,  E,  At  the  end  of  a  ph;*ase  we  sometimes  omit  the  auxiliary  of 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when  the  phrase  that  follows  it  begins 
with  another  auxiliary.     Ex. 


Though  I  have  nevet  been  in 
Paris,  I  am  nevertheless  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  is  going 
on  there. 


< 


Ob  id)  QUid)  nie  ju  ?)aris  gewefen 
bin/  bin  tc^  bod)  oon  2Cllem  un« 
terrid}tet/  rcai  bafclbfl  uorge^t , 
or, 

Ob  id)  gleid)  niemal«  ju  ^ciri« 
gewefen/  fo  bin  id}  bodj)  »on 
2CUem  unterrid)tet/  wa^  bafelbfi 
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As  he  did  not  answer  me,  i  wrote 
to  him  no  more. 

The  enemy  having  been  beaten,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  war  will 
be  at  an  end. 


®a  er  mir  nic^t  geantwortet  0)at)t 
\)aht  id)  i^m  nic^t  me^r  gef^rie« 
ben. 

9la4bem  ber  ^cinh  gefc^tagen  wor« 
ben  (ift)/  ifl  3U  ^offen/  bap  ber 
ilrieg  geenbtgt  fepn  wirb. 


EXERCISES. 

238. 
Have  you  seen  your  niece  ? — Yes  ;  she  is  a  very  good  girl, 
who  writes  well,  and  speaks  German  still  better :  theiefbre  she  is 
honoured  and  loved  by  every  one. — And  her  brother,  what  is  he 
doing  ? — Do  not  speak  to  me  of  him,  he  is  a  naughty  (bbfe)  boy, 
who  writes  always  badly,  and  speaks  German  still  worse :  he  is 
therefore  loved  by  nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (ber 
gute  S3i|Ten)  ;  but  he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to 
bed  at  broad  day-light  (bei  l^eQem  S^age),  and  pretends  to  be  ill ; 
but  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again.  He 
is  to  study  physic  (bte  ^Crjneifunjl)  ;  but  he  has  not  the  slightest 
inclination  for  it  (gar  feine  Sujl  baju). — He  is  almost  always  talk- 
ing of  his  dogs,  which  he  loves  passionately  (leibenfc^aftlid^). — His 
father  is  extremely  (auferorbentlid^)  sorry  for  it.  The  young 
simpleton  (ber  SBlöbjinnige)  said  lately  to  his  sister :  "  I  shall 
enlist  (©otbat  werben  *  ober  ftd)^  anwerben  taffen  *)  as  soon  as  peace  is 
proclaimed  (öffentlich  befannt  madden  ober  publiciren)." 

239. 

My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday  with  some 
friends  at  (in,  dat.)  the  King  of  Spain  (oon  ©panien).— Why  do 
you  always  speak  French,  and  never  German  ? — Because  I  am 
too  bashful. — You  are  joking  ;  is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  ? — 
I  have  (a)  keen  appetite  :  give  me  something  good  to  eat. — Have 
you  any  money  ? — No,  sir. — Then  I  .have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. 
— Will  you  not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  ?  I  pledge  (oerpf&nben) 
my  honour. — That  is  too  little. — ^What,  sir  ! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (ber  ©ttcot/  gen.  <n). — Here 
are  two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  !  I  am 
always  glad  when  I  see  you,  and  I  find  my  happiness  in  yours. 
— Is  this  house  to  be  sold  ?— Do  you  wish  to  buy  it  ?— Why 
not  ? — Why  does  your  sister  not  speak  ? — She  would  speak  if  she 
were  not  always  so  absent  ( serftreut ). — I  like  pretty  anecdotes 
(bit  2Cnecbote)  ;  they  season  (würjen)  conversation  {hie  Unterhaltung) 
and  amuse  (belufKgen)  every  body.  Pray,  relate  me  some. — Look, 
if  you  please,  at  page  490  of  the  book  (in  bem  S3u(ij)e)  which  I  lent 
you,  and  (fo)  you  will  find  some. — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for 
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Hanau ;  but  in  a  fortnight  (in  tHerse^n  S£a0en)  I  ahall  be  back 
again,  and  then  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where 
is  your  sister  at  present  ? — She  is  in  Berlin,  and  my  brother  is  in 
Leipzic. — This  little  woman  is  said  to  be  going  to  marry  the 
counsellor  N.,  your  friend  ;  is  it  true  ? — I  have  not  beard  of  it. 
— ^What  news  is  there  of  our  great  army  ? — It  is  said  to  be  lying 
(fte^en  *)  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. — ^AU  that  the  courier 
told  me  seeming  very  probable  (koa^rfc^nlic^),  I  went  home  imme- 
diately, wrote  some  letters,  and  departed  for  Paris.  (See  end  of 
Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD   LESSON. 

^unbert  unb  brttte  gecttotu 


To  begin  to  laugh^  to  weep^  to 

cry,  &c. 

To  pledge. 
To  pawn. 
To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword. 
To  look  out  of  the  window. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  society 

will  admit  me. 
After  ten  o*clock  you  will  not  find 

me  at  home. 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 
My  hand  is  asleep. 
To  smell  of  garlick. 
To  smell  of  wine. 
The  sermon  is  over. 
That  is  the  question. 

He  has  nearly  fallen. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul. 

To  meet  with. 

You  have  the  wrong  key. 


3u  lad^en/  gu  weinen/  ^u  f(^r€ten# 

u.f.w.  anfangen*. 
SSerpf&nben. 
SBerfe^en. 

^it  geuer  unb  @(^ert  oer^eeren. 
2Cu6  tern  genfter  fc^en  *. 
3d)  »elf  nic^t/  ob  btefe  ©efellfd^aft 

mtd^  with  ^aben  lootten. 
f  ^a<b  je^n  U^t  trefen  @ie  mid) 

nic^t  mei)r  ^u  «^aufe. 
Dad  SSetter  ^eitert  fid)  auf. 
+  sojeine  »f>anb  ift  eingcfc^lafen. 
9Had)  ^noblaud)  ried^en  *. 
Sftad^  SBein  flinf en  *. 
2)ie  ^irebtgt  ift  aui. 
(Si  ifl  bie  grage  (e<  fommt  barauf 

an), 
t  dt  w&re  beinahe  gefallen. 
3d)   ^aht   feine   lebenbige    Geele 

angetroffen. 

Antreffen*.  (Part,  past,  getroffen. 
.  Imperf.  traf.) 

Bit  ^aben  ben  unrechten  ^c^lüf« 

fei. 
dv  ift  ie(t  auf  bem  SBege. 
©eben    @ie    mit   gef&Uigft   einen 

reinen  Seiler. 


He  is  now  on  the  road. 
Give  me    a  clean  plate,  if  you 
please. 

VARIOUS  WATS   OP  TRANSLATING  THE   VBRB,   TO   PUT. 

To  put  one's   hand   into   one's     3n  bie  SIafd}e  greifen*. 

pocket. 
To  ptU  one's  son  to  schooL 


To  put  one  out  to  apprenticeship 

(to  bind  one  apprentice). 
To /^uMo  account. 
To  jmt  to  flight. 


I 


deinen  ©oi^n  auf  bie  Bä)uU  t|)un* 

(bringen*). 
Semanben  in  bie  Se^re  tl)un  *. 

SnSRed^nung  jie^en*. 
fteti*V 
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To  put  one's  Lat  on. 
To  put  an  end« 


I  Seinen  ^ut  auffegen. 
I  @in  @nbe  machen. 


TARIOUS  WATS   OF  TRANSLATING  THB   VERB,   TO    SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to  take  the  |  Zit  3^ber  ergreifen  *• 

pen  m  hand). 
To  set  saiL 

To  set  in  order  (to  regulate,  settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire. 
To  set  to  work. 


Unter  ©egel  ge^en  •  (abfegein). 
3n)Drbnund  bringen*. 
QtnKLi  an^ünben  (anftetfen)» 
@id)  an  hU  2Crbeit  machen« 


IDIOMATICAL  EXPRESSIONS  DEPENDING 

1st,  On  the  use  or  omv^ion  of  an  article. 


I  have  read  Schiller. 

He  hroke  his  neck. 

Nature  is  the  best  instructress 

Man  is  mortal. 

Human  life  is  short. 

Vice  plunges  its  followers   into 

perdition. 
Eloquence  is  powerfuL 
Poetry  is  enchanting. 
Government. 

History  teaches  us  experience. 
Saint  PauL 

Most  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  town. 
To  go  to  church. 
The  East  Indies. 
The  West  Indies. 
Before    the    conclusion    of  the 

drama. 

2d,  On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you. 

How  goes  it  ?    How  do  you  do  ? 

Very  well. 

I  have  bought  a  hat. 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure. 

He  is  quite  at  home. 
He  is  very  conceited. 
I  have  it  in  my  hands. 
I  have  it  before  my  eyes. 


3c^  ^abe  ben  ©chiller  geUfcn. 
@r  ^at  ben  ^U  gebroc^n. 
Die  9latur  ift  bte  bejle  Se^rerinn. 
Der  ^enfd)ift  jterbtic^. 
Dad  menfc^lid^e  Seben  ift  fur}. 
Da 6  Salter  {lürat  feine  Vn^i^nget 

in6  SSerberben. 
^ic  Serebfamfett  ijl  mftc^ti^. 
^ii  Did^t!un|l  ifl  besaubemb. 
Die  Siegierung. 

^U  ©efd^id^te  le^rt  und  ^rfaf^run^. 
Der  ^eilige  ^auluS. 
^it  metflen  feiner  Seitgenoffen. 
Sn  ber  (Stabt. 
3n  bie  Äird)e  ge^en». 
Ofltnbien. 
SSScftinbicn. 
SBor  Snbigung  bed  @(i^aufpiele& 


^d)  neunte  mir  bie  greif^eit/  an  @ie 

in  fd)reiben. 
SSiege^fd  S^nen? 
Sd  ge^t  mir  fe^r  wo^l. 
3ci)  i)ahc  mir  einen  ^ut  gefauft 
SBir  n)oUen  und. l^eute  ein  SSergnä» 

gen  »erfc^affen. 
er  madjt  fid)'d  bequem, 
©r  bilbet  fid^  »iel  cm. 
3d)  i)ab^  ed  in  »f»Änben. 
3d)  i)aU  ed  »or  2fugen. 
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1  consent  to  it,  ^^^illing]y,  or  with 
pleasure). 

3rd,  On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  said  mass  to-day  ? 
I  am  with  you  ':n  a  moment. 
AVe  shall  have  a  storm. 

How  is  that  ? 

1  do  not  scruple  to  do  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

They  will  not  dissuade  me  frar? 

it. 
To  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 
To  be  bom. 
To  bring  forth. 

To  doubt  (to  call  in  question). 
To  lay  the  cloth. 
To  set  down  (to  compose), 

4th,  On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 

How  is  your  health  ? 

To  land,  to  go  ashore. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state. 

I  bet  six  crowns. 

I  forgive  you. . 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy. 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one. 

I  fear  to  be  burdensome  to  you. 

OBSERVE  ALSO  THE 

To  prescribe  milk-diet. 
To  copy  fair. 


3(^  Mn  e  d  iufrieben. 


Of  one's  own  accord. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it 

It  is  all  over  with  me. 

My  head  turns  round  (is  gidtiy). 

I  faint. 

I  thought  you  were  a  German  by 

birth. 
To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some 

one.  \ 


SBet  \^<iX  ^ute  Me  SO^ejTe  gelefen? 

34)  Com  me  ^Uitii, 

IBxx  »erben  ein  Ungevtitter  befom^ 

men. 
SBie  ae^tba^au? 
3ci)  trage   !ein  S3eben!en/  ed 

3U  t^un. 
9Bag  galten  @ie  baoon  ? 
Z^    lafTe    mir    ha^   n\6)t   qlvl^ 

reben. 
3n  bie  Sotterie  fegen. 
3ur  SBelt  fommen*. 
SutSBett  bringen*. 
3n  3»eifcl  jie^en*. 
^en  Zx\(ii  becfen. 
^&ji\\i\\^  auffegen. 

SBie  fte^fg  urn  S^re  (Sefunb^ett? 

2Cn6  £anb  treten*. 

@g  fte^t  äbet  mit  t^m  auS. 

Sd^  xottit  urn  fed)§  Scaler. 

Sc^  ^alte  eg  S^nen  gu  gut. 

©id)  für  0lüc!lic^  fc^&gcn. 

^x6^  Semanben  gum  geinbe  ma» 
cf)en. 

3c^   fürdbte,  S^nen  jur   £ajl  gu 
faden. 

FOLLOWING  IDIOMS. 

3)ie  9Ri(c^!ur  »erorbnen. 

3(n§  Steine  fc^reibcn  *  (rein  abfdf)rei< 

ben  *). 
2Cug  freien  (Stüdten. 
SSSir  »erben  eg  nid^t  erleben. 
@g  i|l  um  mid^  gcf^e^en. 
(SS  »irb  mir  fd()winblid}. 
3d)  befomme  eine  O^nmac^t. 
^(kj  bielt  @ie  für  einen  gebornen 

S)cutfd)en. 
Uneinig  mit  3emanbcm  leben. 
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To  follow  an  tmorofitable  trade. 
This  seems  reasonable. 
To  lose  one's  reputation. 


Giifi  mit  broblofen  Aftnfto  ft^ge« 

ben*. 
SDad  l&pt  ft(^  ^ren  (fc^eint  vn^ 

nünftig). 
Geinen  guten  9lamen  oerlteren  *• 


By  meant  of. 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of 

your  assistance. 
We  reached  the  shore  by  means  of 

a  boat 


)  9)littelfi    or   oermittelft  (go- 
vern the  genitive). 

S^ermitteljl  S^re«  S3eiflanbe8  ifl  e$ 

i^m  gelungen. 
mv   famen   mitttlft  (oermtttelfO 

eineiS  ila^ned  and  Ufer. 


Towards  (to  meet). 
We  went  to  meet  his  father. 


Entgegen  (govemb  the  dative). 
^iv  gingen  feinem  S3ater  entgegen 


Against  (m  opposition  to). 
Never  act  against  the  laws. 


Suwiber. 

«^anbte  nie  ben  (Sefe^en  aumibec 


Opposite. 
My  house  is  opposite  his. 


©egenübet. 

^dn  ^aud  ftt^t  bent  feinigen  ge« 
genübet. 


Obs,    The  prepositions  entgegen/  iutoibtv,  and  gegenüber  are  always 
placed  after  the  case  which  they  govern. 


Next  to  (after). 
Next  to  you  I  like  him  best. 


^hdjft  (governs  the  dative), 
^lüd&ft  S^nen  ift  er  mir  ber  ßicbfte. 


Together  with  (besides,  including). 
He  lost  the  ducat  together  with 

the  crowns,    sold  the  garden 

includihg  the  house. 


9lebjl/  fammt  (govern  the  dative). 
(Sr  oerlor  ben  jDucaten  fammt  ben 

Zi)aUvnt  oerfaufte  ben  ©arten/ 

nebfl  bem  ^aufe. 


If  I  were  now  to  question  you  as 
I  used  to  do  at  the  beginning 
of  our  lessons,  what  would  3'ou 
answer  ? 

We  found  these  questions  at  first 
rather  ridiculous;  but  full  of 
confidence   in    your    method,  I 


SOSenn  idj>  @ie  ieftt  fragre^  wie  id^ 
in  unfern  erften  Cectionen  ju 
t^un  pflegte  (wie  id)  anfangs  gu 
t^un  pflegte)/  xvai  würben  @ie 
antworten  ? 

Sßir  fanben  anfangs  biefe  gragen 
iiroci^  l&d)er(id)|  allein  doH 
SSertrauen    auf    S^re   fee^rartr 
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we  answered  as  well  as  the 
small  quantity  of  words  and 
rules  we  then  possessed  allowed 
us. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  out 
that  those  questions  were  cal- 
culated to  ground  us  in  the 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in 
conversation,  by  the  contradic- 
tory answers  we  were  obliged 
to  make. 

We  can  iiow  almost  keep  up  a 
conversation  in  German. 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  us 
logically  correct. 

We  should  be  ungrateful  if  we 
allowed  such  an  opportunity  to 
escape  without  expressing  our 
liveliest  gratitude  to  you. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events. 
The  native, 

the  insurmountable  difficulty, 
this  energetic  language, 
the  acknowledgment, 
the   gratitude,  the    acknowledg- 
ment» 


(geantworteten  »Dir  biefetben/  fe 
0ut  ed  und  bet  !teine  SSortat^ 
üon  Sßbrtent  unb  IRegeln  (9)nn« 
iipten)/  ben  toit  alöbann  fatten/ 
geftattete  (erlaubte). 

S(Btr  (aben  batb  barauf  demerit/ 
baf  biefe  ^xa^tn  berechnet  xoaven, 
und  burc^  bte  wiberfprec^enben 
antworten/  bte  loir  gezwungen 
waren/  barauf  3U  machen/  bit 
9>rtn2{|)ten  ^Segeln)  einjufc^drfeU/ 
unb  und  in  ber  Untergattung  gu 
üben. 

3e(t  fbnnen  toit  und  beinahe  ooU^ 
iommen  auf  beutf(^  (im  Deutfc^en) 
Unterhalten. 

jDtefer  @a$  fc^etnt  und  nid^  logifc^ 
richtig. 

SBir  w&ren  unbanfbar/  wenn  toic 
eine  fo  fd}5ne  Gelegenheit  üor« 
beigeben  ließen/  o^ne  S^nen  un^ 
fere  leb^ftefte  ^Danfbarfeit  in 
besetgen. 

:Cuf  leben  gaO. 

Ut  @ingebotne$ 

hie  unöberwtnbUc^e  @(^wteng!ett  $ 

biefe  energtfc^e  (frafttoolle)  @pracl^e$ 

bie  @r!enntlid)!eU  ^  5 

bte  ^an!bar!eit 


I 


EXERCISES. 

240. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  ? — I  thank  you,  I  do  not  like 
coffee. — Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ? — I  have  just  drunk 
some. — Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly  ;  but  where  shall  we  go 
to  ? — Come  with  me  into  my  aunt's  garden  ;  we  shall  there  find 
a  very  agreeable  society. — I  believe  it  (ha^  glaube  id)  gem) ;  but 
the  question  is  whether  this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — 
You  are  welcome  every  where. — What  ails  you,  my  friend  ? — 
How  do  you  like  (roiz  fc^mecft  S^nen)  that  wine  ? — I  like  it  very 
well  (^errlid)) ;  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (jur  ©enüge  ober  genug)  of 

*  @r!enntlid()feit  is  derived  from  erfennen/  to  acknowledge.  ^a\xU 
hatldt  expresses  both  gratitude  and  acknowUd9;m£ii\. 
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it. — Drink  once  more. — No,  too  much  is  unwholesome  (ttngefunb) ; 
I  know  my  constitution  {\i\t  9latur). — Do  not  fall. — What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know ;  but  my  head  is  giddy ;  I 
think  I  am  fainting. — I  think  so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a 
dead  person. — What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am  a  Frenchman* 
— You  speak  German  so  well,  that  I  took  you  for  a  German  by 
birth. — ^You  are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all.— How 
long  have  you  been  in  Germany  ? — A  few  days. — In  earnest  ? — 
You  doubt  it,  perhaps,  because  I  speak  German  ;  I  knew  it 
before  I  came  to  Germany. — How  did  you  learn  it  so  well  ? — 
I  did  like  the  prudent  starling  (ber  @taar). 

Tell  me,  why  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  with  your  wife 
(bic  grau)  ?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable  trades  ?  It 
costs  so  much  trouble  (@6  fojlct  fo  oiel  SRü^e)  to  get  an  employ- 
ment (bis  man  ein  —  befommt),  and  you  have  a  good  one,  and 
neglect  it  (c§  i^intcnanfejen  ober  »ernad)lini3en).  Do  you  not  think 
of  the  future  ? — Now  allow  me  to  speak  also  (1^6^  laffen  @ie  mx^ 
ou(^  reben).  All  you  have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is 
not  my  fault  (c«  ijl  m(^t  meine  ©iutb),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputa- 
tion  ;  it  is  that  of  my  wife  (meine  grau  \\i  @d)ulb  batan)  :  she  has 
sold  my  finest  clothes,  my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch.  I  am  full 
of  debts  (»Ott  ©d^ulben  fepn  •),  and  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
(was  i(^  anfangen  ober  t^un  fott), — I  will  not  excuse  (entfc^ulbigen) 
your  wife  ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also  contributed  (beitragen  ♦) 
to  your  ruin  (^a^  SSerberben),  Women  are  generally  good  when 
they  are  left  so. 

241. 
DIALOGUE. 

The  Master,  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  I  did 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you  the  hat  which 
my  brother  has  ?  am  I  hungry  ?  has  he  the  tree  of  my  brother's 
garden  ?  &c.,  what  would  you  answer  ? 

The  Pupils.  We  are  obliged  (gejwungen)  to  confess  that  we 
found  those  questions  at  first  rather  ridiculous  ;  but  full  of  confi- 
dence in  your  method,  we  answered  as  well  as  the  small  quantity 
of  words  and  rules  we  then  possessed  allowed  us.  We  were,  in 
fact,  not  long  in  finding  out  that  these  questions  were  calculated 
to  ground  us  in  the  rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by 
the  contradictory  answers  we  were  obliged  to  make.  But  now 
that  we  can  almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  lan- 
guage which  you  teach  us,  we  should  answer :  It  is  impossible 
that  we  should  have  the  same  hat  which  your  brother  has,  for  two 
persons  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  (auf  with  accus.) 
the  second  question  we  should  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
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to  know  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we 
should  say :  that  there  is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden ;  and  in 
telling  us  that  he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not 
seem  to  us  logically  correct.  At  all  events,  we  should  be  un- 
grateful if  we  allowed  -such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without 
expressing  our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  arranging  those  wise  combinations,  (fluge  SSSege  einfd}la' 
gen  *  ober  (Kombinationen  macijien),  to  ground  us  almost  imperceptibly 
(beinahe  unmerflidt))  in  the  rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  language  which,  taught  in  any  other  way,  presents 
(barbieten*)  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  natives,  almost  insur- 
mountable  difficulties.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 


lu  ^ 
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HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  LESSON, 

.^unbett  unb  t)terte  Section. 


To  aToid  death  with  which  be  was 
threatened  he  took  to  flight. 


I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it). 

So  goes  the  world. 

But  must  not  one  be  a  fool  to  re- 
main in  a  place  bombarded  by 
Hungarians  i 

The  deuce,  take  the  Hungarians 
who  give  no  quarter ! 


Urn  bem  Zoht  ju  entge^n/  bcr  i^m 
beoorjlanb  (womit  er  bebro^t 
wat),  na^m  (ergriff)  er  bte 
glud)t. 

'  *  3(^  M^  3^nen  bafär. 

'  •  @o  ge^t  eg  in  bee  SBelt. 

icber  müfte  man  nic^t  ein  %tavx 
fepn/  menn  man  an  einem  oon 
Ungaren  bombarbtrten  OtU  blei- 
ben »oQte  ? 

f  jDa$  bie  Ungaren/  toelc^e  feine 
©nabe  geben  (meldjie  gar  nidjt 
f(l()onen)/  beim  genfer  w&ren  I 


Will  you  be  my  guest  ? 
Will  you  dine  with  me  ? 


To  innte  some  one 


to  dinner.        •< 


I    have    ordered   your  favourite 

dish. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  good  piece 
of  roast  meat. 
The  roast  meat, 
the  guilty, 
the  innocent, 

a  good  (jovial)  companion, 
the  husband. 


fS^oUtn  @te  mein  ®afi  fepn? 
fOSotten  @te  mit  mir  effen? 
Semanben  ju  ®aft  bitten  ♦. 
Semanben  5um   S){ittag6e{fen    ein« 

laben  *. 
tSd)  \^aht  S^re  Seibfpeife  jube* 

reiten  laffen. 
@6  ge^t  ^iä)U  aber  ein  gutes  @täct 

SSraten. 
ber  S3raten/  ha€  ©ebratene  > 
ber  @d)ulbige  $ 
bei*  Unfc^ulbige  j 
ein  lufHger  SSrubcr  > 
ber  SKann  (Sämann). 


To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing. 

Who  hazards  gains. 

Nothing  venture  nothing  have. 


{ 
} 


@incn  aUl  an  einer  ©acf)e  ^jaben  ♦. 
@iner  @ac^e  (genitive)  überbräßig 

fepn  *. 
t  S^ifc^  getoagt  t|l  ^atb  gemonnen. 

((Spncli)Wort.) 
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To  strike*  (in  speaking  of  light- 
ning). 

The  lightuing  has  struck. 

The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 

While  my  brother  was  on  the 
open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose 
uneicpectedly ;  the  lightning 
struck  the  ship  which  it  set  on 
fire,  and  the  whole  crew  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  to  save  them- 
selves  by  swimming. 


He  was  struck  with  fright,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining 
on  all  sides. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 


He  reflected  in  vain. 

In  vain. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate). 

He  hesitated  no  longer. - 


{ 


t  (Sinfd^lagen  ♦. 

t  @§  ^at  ein0efd)ladett. 

t  2)er  2>onnei;  fci)tQg  ind  &ä)i^, 

Hit  mein  SBruber  auf  bet  ofen« 
baren  @ee  (ober  auf  bem  ^oben 
fS^eere)  toavf  er^ob  ftd^  {lam 
unoermut^et)  ein  heftiger  ©turmj 
ber  Conner  fc^lug  ind  &d)if[f  bai 
er  anjünbete/  unb  ba$  ganse 
@c6iff6»ol!  frrang  (ftürate  lid^) 
tnd  fi3>^eer/  urn  ftc^  mit  @ci)t9immen 
3U  retten. 

dv  n)urbe  oon  @(^rec!en  befallen 
(erfc^ra!  ^efttg)/  aH  er  fab/  baf 
bad  geuer  auf  allen  leiten  um 
li^ßriff. 

t  @r  »uf te  md)t/  iroju  er  fiä)  ent* 
fc^tieien  fottte. 

@r  mod)te  nad){tnnen/  wie  er 
wollte. 

@r  fann  oergeblid)  nad). 

SSergebtid!)/  üergebend/  umfonfl. 

@id)  beftnnen  *  (Part,  past,  befon^^ 
nen). 

t  6r  befann  jidj)  nic^t  lange. 


I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet. 

My  friend  who  was  present  told 
me  all  this. 


3d)  ^aU  nod)  feine  9tad)n(^t  oon 

i^m  erhalten. 
!0^ein  S^eunb/  welcher  zugegen  war 

i^at  mir  alle«  biefe«  era&^lt.     " 


What  would  have  become  of  me  ?  X  ^'  «^«  ««  "»^'^  .*^Ö*"Ö«f  , 

1  SBa«  w&re  au§  mtr  geworben? 


A  FEW  MORE  IDIOMS. 

It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since  I 

was  out. 
Will  you  not  go  out  to-day  ? 
I  would  not  importune  you. 


He  has  nothing  to  live  upon. 
I  board  and  lodge  him. 


SSier^e^n  (ad)t)  Sage  lang  bin  ii) 

nid^t  ausgegangen. 
&K  werben  bodj)  ^eute  augge^en  $ 
Sd^  wiU  3^nen  nid)t  befc^werli^ 

fallen. 
@r  f)at  ^id^H  au  leben. 
3(^  gebe  i()m  freien  Zi\d)  unb  Sflofi« 

nun^. 
B  e  2 


4S0 


The  mystery  will  be  discovered. 

They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth. 
'  He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and 
drinks  well). 
Have  you  done  ? 
That  'is  his  business. 
To  do  one's  best. 
He  has  assisted  me. 
We  must  not  be  too  particular. 

He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 

doing  it. 
The  book  is  out  of  print ;  it  was 

published  by  N. 
Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain 

supper  with  us  ? 

The  general  has  been  defeated  and 
the  army  routed. 


The  iangel, 

the  master-piece, 

her  physiognomy, 

the  expression, 
.  her  shape, 

the  action, 

the  look, 

the  contentment, 

the  respect, 

the  admiration, 

the  charm,  the  grace, 

tue  demeanour,  the  manners, 

thin  (slender), 

fascinating  (engaging), 

raidshingly, 
•  uncommonly  well, 

perfectly  well. 
Her  look   inspires   respect   and 

admiration. 


^e  Qkid)t  toivh  fd^on  an  btn  Sag 

fommen. 
^an  »trb  balb  ben  Sifd^  bf  cten. 
(Sv  if  t  unb  trinf  t  ^ut. 

®inb@te  fertig? 
^a  ma^  er  jufe^en. 
@ein  Veuf  erfleis  t^un  *. 
(Svift  mix  juc  «^nb  dedangen. 
SBic  mäffen  eö  fo  genau  pid)t  neb«' 

men. 
@d  ifl  t^m  nic^t  gu  verbenfen/  ha^ 

ec  ed  nic^t  t^ut. 
jDaö  fßnd)  ifl  vergriffen  $  ed  mar  bet 

9t.  »erlegt. 
SBoKen  @ie  mit   einem  einfachen 

Vbenbeffen  Ui  und  förlieb  (ober 

t>orIieb)  nehmen  ? 
jDer  Selb^err  ifl  aufö  «^aupt  ge» 

fd!)(agen/  unb  bie  Vrmee  ifl  aber 

ben  Raufen  gemorfen  werben. 


ber  @ngel  $ 

bad  9){eiflerfläc!  5 
ii)tt  ®eftd)tgbi(bung  ^ 
ber  2Cugbruc!  5 
i^re  ©eftalc  9 
bit  «^anblung  5 
ber  2Cnblic!  5 
bie  3ufrieben^ett  5 
bit  (St)v^vd)t  5 
bit  S3en?unberung  $ 
bit  Vnmut^  i 
ba^  S3ene^men.; 
fc^lanf  i 
einne^menb  9 
jum  @nt3äc!en ; 
ganj  t)ortrefflid^  j 
t)oUfommen. 

3^1:  2CnbUc!  flbft  (k^v\av^t  unb 
S3etrunberung  ein. 
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Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  introduce 
to  you  Mr.  G.,  an  old  friend  of 
our  family. 

I  am  delighted  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
deserve  your  good  opinion. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr. 

B.,  whose  brother  has  rendered 

such  eminent  services  to  your 

cousin. 
How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  at 

our  house ! 


Urlauben  @ie/  gn&tige  ^xaur  tai 
id)  3^nen  «^errn  9on  ®.  aU 
einen  alten  Si^eunb  meinet  «^aufeg 
9or|lette. 

3<^  fteue  midb  fe^t/  mein  ^txxt 
2t)tt  S3ef anntfd^aft  ju  madden, 

2d)  tperbe  atted  !D26gU(i)e  t^un/  urn 
mid^  S^ter  @)en)Ogen]j)eit  »ärbig 
SU  madden, 

(SrMuben  @tc/  meine  ^Damen/  baf 
id)  3$nen  ^errn  t)on  S3.  t)orfleUe# 
beflfen  ©ruber  StJJ^em  SSetter  fo 
grof e  ^enfte  geleiftet  ^at. 

2Bie  fe^r  jinb  wir  erfreut/  ©ie  bei 
un6  5U  \ti)tn ! 


EXERCISES. 
242. 

Why  do  you  hide  yourself  ? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  myself,  for 
it  is  all  over  with  me  if  my  father  hears  that  1  have  taken  to 
üight ;  but  there  was  no  other  means  (fein  anbered  Mittel  übrig  ober 
nidjt  anberS  m5gli(^  feiE)n  *)  to  avoid  death,  with  which  I  was  threat- 
ened.— You  have  been  very  wrong  in  leaving  (löerlaflen  *)  your 
regiment,  and  your  father  will  be  very  angry  (fe^t  b5fe  ober  jornig 
\c\)n  *)  when  he  hears  of  it,  T  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not 
be  a  fool  to  remain  in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  ? — The 
deuce  take  the  Hungarians,  who  give  no  quarter  1 — They  have 
beaten  and  robbed  (auöplünbern)  me,  and  (never)  in.  my  life  have 
I  done  them  any  harm. — So  goes  the  world,  the  innocent  very 
often  suffer  for  the  guilty. — Did  you  know  Mr.  Zweifel  ? — I  did 
know  him,  for  he  often  worked  for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends 
has  just  told  me  that  he  has  drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife 
has  blown  out  her  brains  with  a  pistol.  (Lesson  XCVTI.)  I  can 
hardly  believe  it ;  for  the  man  whom  you  are  speaking  of  was 
always  a  jovial  companion,  and  good  companions  do  not  drown 
themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said  to  have  written  on  the  table 
before  she  killed  herself :  "  Who  hazards  gains  ;  I  have  nothing 
more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good  husband.  I  am  disgusted 
with  this  world,  where  there  is  nothing  constant  (bejldnbig)  except 
(als)  inconstancy  (bie  Unbefldnbigfeit)." 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest  ? — I  thank  you  ;  a  friend  of  mine  has 
invited  me  to  dinner  :  he  has  ordered,  my  favourite  dish.^ — What 
dish  is  it  ? — It  is  milk-meat. — ^As  for  me  (wad  mid)  anbclatt<tf,V  ^ 
do  not  like  milk-meat :  there  is  nothing  like  ^  ^oo^  ^\^^^  ^*l  ^^^^n. 
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beef  or  veal  (Kinb««  ober  StaiHhxatin)» — ^What  has  become  of  your 
youngest  brother? — He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  Ame- 
rica.— You  must  give  me  an  account  of  that  (eri&^len  &t  mir  boc( 
bag)* — ^Very  willingly.     Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm 
arose.     The  lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire.      The 
crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swimming.      My 
brother  knew  not  what  to  do,  having  never  learnt  to  swim.      He 
reflected  in  vain ;  he  found  no  means  to  save  his  life.     He  was 
struck  with  fright  when  he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all 
sides.     He  hesitated  no  longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well 
(iiun)f  what  has  become  of  him  ? — I  do  not  know,  having  not 
heard  of  him  yet.— But  who  told  you  all  that  ? — My  nephew, 
who  was  there,  and  who  saved  himself. — As  you  are  talking  of 
your  nephew  (ba  ©ie  gerobe  t)ori  Syrern  Steffen  ftred^n),  where  is  he 
at  present  ? — He  is  in  Italy  ? — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  from 
him  ? — I  received,  a    letter    from  him  to-day. — What  does  he 
write  to  you  ?— He  writes  to  me  that  he  is  going  to  marry  a 
young  woman  who  brings  (jubringen  *)  him  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns. — Is  she  handsome? — Handsome  as  an  angel ;  she  is  a 
master-piece  of  nature.     Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of 
expression ;  her  eyes  are  the  finest  in  (uon)  the  world,  and  her 
mouth  is  charming  (aUertiebjl)«     She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too 
short :  her  shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of  grace,. and 
her  manners  very  engaging.    Her  look  inspires  respect  and  admi- 
ration.   She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (bee  SBerftanb);  she  speaks 
several  languages,   dances  uncommonly  well,  and  sings  ravish- 
ingly.     My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one  defect  (ber  geiler). — 
And  what  is  that  defect  ? — She  is  affected  {mad)t  2CnfprüdS)e)«— - 
There  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  world.     How  happy  you  are  (»aS 
jtnb  ©ie  fo  dlücflic^) !  you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty 
children,  a  fine  house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. 
— ^What  do  you  desire  more  ? — Contentment ;  for  you  know  that 
he  only  is  happy  who  is  contented.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXY I.^ 
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HUNDRED  AND  FIFTH  LESSON 

^unbert  unb  fünfte  gectioiu 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  GERMAN  CONSTRUCTION. 

fiiB  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction  is  this ;  the  word 
which,  after  the  subject,  expresses  the  principal  idea,  is  always  placed 
after  those  words  which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  attention 
to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence,  then  come  those  words  which  define  it  in  a  higher 
degree,  so  that  the  word  which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  is  at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  following  order : 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  mä)tf  when  it  relates  to  the  verb  of  the 

1 
subject.    Ex.  @ein  SSater  UantxoovUt  meinen  SBrief  nid)tf  his  father 
does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2nd,  The  other  adverbs  relating  to  the  verb  of  the  subject    Ex. 

1      2 
@ie  fd^reiben  S^ren  SBrief  ntd)t  gut/  you  do  not  write  your  letter  well. 

3rd,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs,  or  in  its  stead  the 
adverbs  of  place,  te/  i)Utt  and  their  compounds,  ha^tXt  ba^in/  as  well 
as  the  demonstrative  adverbs  compounded  of  ba  and  ifitvt  as,  bamit# 

12       3 
baoon/  ${en)on#  barauf/  barüber^  &c.    Ex.  6r  antwortete  nic^t  ifbfliö^  auf 

1 
meinen  SSrief/  he  did  not  answer  my  letter  politely.    @r  antwortete  ni<|}t 

2        3 
fc^ncU  barauf/  he  did  not  answer  it  quickly. 

Obs»  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  cases  with  their  pre- 
positions, that  which  defines  it  the  most  exactly  follows  all  the  otben^ 
the  determination  of  time  always  preceding  that  of  place.  Ex.  dx  tcüt 
megen  feiner  Unfc^ulb  mit  ftbi^liä^m  ®e{td)te  t>or  ba^  ®tvid)t  ^which  de- 
fines most  exactly).  On  account  of  his  innocence  he  appeared  before 
his  judges  with  a  joyful  countenance,  ^er  ©efü^ttofe  blieb  an  biefem 
Za^c  (time),  auf  ber  ^ö^bnftcn  Slur  (place),  bet  aller  ^äibtif^iit  ber  reiben» 
ben  9latur  (place)  benno^  o^ne  alle  CSmpflnbun^  (yrhkk  ^^^ism^ 
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exactly),  the  inseneible  man  remained  on  that  day  withoat  the  least 
emotion«  though  in  the  most  beautiful  field  and  surrounded  bjr  all  the 
beauty  of  charming  nature. 

12        3 
4th,  The  predicate  of  the  subject.  Ex.  3(^  bin  nic^  immer  mit  feinet 

4 
TCntwort  aufrieben/ 1  am  not  always  satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as  well  as  all  those 
words  which  are  considered  as  separable  particles,  masmuch  as  they 
complete  the  sense  of  the  verb  {Obs,  A,  Lesson  LXIX.),a8:  auS^ 
loenbis  lernen/  to  learn  by  heart;  in  Tidji  nehmen  */  to  take  care;  )ii 

1       2        3 
fSStittaQt  effen*/  to  dine,  &c.  Ex.  äBarum  ging  er  nid^t  6fter  mit  3^nen 
5 

aus  ?  why  did  he  not  go  out  with  you  oftener  ? 

1         3 

6th,  The  verb  in  the  infinitive.    Ex.  @r  fann  S^nen  nic^t  immex 

2       3  6 

f(^neU  auf  3|)ten  S3rief  antworten/  he  cannot  always  answer  your  letter 
quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  when  they  form  with  the 

1         2 
auxiliary  ä  compound  tense  of  the  verb.    Ex.  @r  })at  mir  nt4)t  immer 
2  3  7 

^5flid)  barauf  geantwortet/  he  has  not  always  answered  it  politely.    Qx 
12  2        3  7 

roirb  S^nen  nid)t  immer  fo  f)6pid^  auf  3^ren  93ncf  antiüortcn. 

♦«♦  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of  ideas ;  but  the 
German  language  is  so  much  subject  to  inversions,  that  we  must  some- 
times deviate  from  them,  according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put 
on  certain  words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish  to  give  them 
in  the  sentence.     See  the  following 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  OR 

CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  which  precedes  the  noun  is  accompanied  by 
some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define  it,  they  are  placed  immediately 
before  it.  Ex.  Sine  Qcgen  Scbermann  \)bflx&}C  grau/  a  woman  polite 
towards  everybody.  3<)t  (Sie  ^erjUdb  lubcnhc^  Äinb/  your  child  that 
loves  you  from  all  his  heart.     (Lesson  XCV.) 

2nd,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  t..^  nominative,  as  well  as 
reflective  pronouns  (Lesson  LXXIL),  are  plAced  after  the  verb.  Ex. 
3c^  liebe  JDic^/ 1  love  thee,    ©r  Ucbt  mid)/  he  loves  me.    3(^  wünfdie  . 
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3^nen  einen  guten  ^ov^cn,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,    ^cint  ^c^we» 
fit  beftnbet  ftd^  Xüoi)U  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs,  A,  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun,  it  precedes  the 
dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  £x.  ©eben  @te  meinem  üBruber  ba£ 
S3ud)  ?  do  you  give  the  book  to  my  brother  ?  3d)  gebe  ed  i|)m/ 1  do 
give  it  to  him.  9}{ad)en  @ie  S^t^er  grau  ©cma^linn  meine  @mpfe^(ung# 
present  my  compliments  to  your  lady.  3c§  Qah  eS  bem  SSater/ 1  gave 
it  to  the  father.  (Lesson  XXX.)  But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular 
stress  on  the  dative,  we  must  place  it  aft?r  the  accusative.  Ex.  (Sr 
evi!ii)lU  hie  ganje  ®cfd;icl^te  feiner  grau^  he  told  his  wife  the  whole 
history.  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the  sentence  falls  on  the  words 
feinec  grau. 

Obs.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive,  it  is  always  pre- 
2eded  by  the  accusative,  whether  a  personal  pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  3d) 
t)erjtcl^ere  @ie  meiner  ^oö:)ad)t\mQt  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  SOlan 
t)at  ben  befangenen  be§  SSerbrec^end  übern?iefcn/  the  prisoner  has  been 
convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXVL) 

3rd,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always  preceded  by  their 
cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  infinitive  and  past  participle  always  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Ex.  3cl^  n>erbe  morgen  aufs  Sanb  ge^en/ 1 
shall  go  into  the  country  to-morro  v.  (Sr  ifl  geflern  ba^in  gegangen/  he 
went  thither  yesterday.  3cl^  »erbe  3^nen  ba^  S3ud)  geben^  I  shall  give 
you  the  book.  (Sr  ^at  ed  mir  gefagt/  he  has  told  it  me.  (Lessons 
XXVL  and  XLIV.) 

Obs,  A,  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past  participles^  or  9 
past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend  on  each  other,  the  first  in  Eng- 

1  2 

lish  becomes  the  last  in  German.    Ex.  @ie  !5nncn  i|)n  fpred)en  ^breni 

2  1  12  3 

you  may  hear  him  speak ;  id)  n:erbe  ^eute  nid)t  fpajieren  gpt;en  !5nnen 

3         2  1  12 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  a  walking  to  day;  fein  JQani  ift  verlauft  »orber 

2       1 
his  house  has  been  sold.     (Lesson  LXXIIL) 

Obs,  B»   The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not  depending  on 

1 
each  other,  follow  the  English  construction.  Ex.  fStan  muß  @ott  lieben 

2  12' 

unb  t)cre^ren/ we  must  love  and  honour  God;  fte  with  geliebt  unb  gelobt/ 

1  2 

she  is  loved  and  prused.    (Lesson  LXXIIL) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject,  in  compound  tenses  the  auxiliary,  is 
remov  ed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase  begins,  (a^  yi\\Xi  ^  <iQiTc^>xci^:!C2kSs^^ 
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•• :  Mt  hat  ob/  bap/  meil/  tocnn  ^  &e.,  (b)  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as: 
bet/  toclc^/  wer/  meaning  he  who,  and  toaö/  thai  which  :  (c)  after  Um 
relative  adverb  mo/  and  all  the  prepositions  combined  ^th  it,  as: 
iDOburd^/  »omit/  mooon/  &c.  Ex.  2CU  ic^  fte  jum  erflen  ^ale  fa^/  when 
I  saw  her  for  the  first  time.  34  tPÜnfc^C/  baf  ec  mitginge/  I  wish  hs 
would  go  with  us.  (Sr  tiebt  @ie  nid^t/  toett  @ie  x\xl  beleibigt  \^htxii  he 
does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  offended  him.  SBkirten  ®ie/  h\A 
i(^  mein  ®etb  bcfommc/  wait  till  I  receive  my  money.  SQSenn  t4  e< 
ge»uft  ^h\Xti  had  I  known  that  Sefen  @ie  baö  S3ud)/  wel(^§  tc^  3^nen 
^(ie^n  ^abe  ?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent  you  ?  Sßtffen 
€He  nid^t/  mo  er  ^emefen  ifl  ?  do  you  not  know  where  he  has  been  ? 
5t5nnen  ®ie  mir  nic^t  fagen/  xooA  au6  i^m  gemorben  ift  ?  can  you  not  tell 
me  whathas  become  of  him  ?  ^Da^  ifl  e§  eben/  mcburc^  er  einen  fo  großen 
6k^ben  erlitten  ^^oXt  mot)on  er  ft4  fc^merli^  mieber  erholen  mirb/  it  is 
precisely  that  by  which  he  has  sustained  such  a  loss,  as  he  wiU  find  it 
difficult  to  recover  from.    (Lesson  XLIX.) 

Obi,  A.  When  a  proposition  in  which  the  verb  is  required  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  contains  one  of  the  auxiliaries  fepn  and  tt)erbcn#  or 
one  of  the  verbs  bärfen/  f6nnen/  laffen/  mbgen/  mäjten#  foSen/  xo^Vizni 
joined  to  an  infinitive,  these  take  their  place  immediately  after  the  infi- 
nitive. Ex.  9Benn  ®ie  ba6  $ferb  faufen  motten  ?  if  you  wish  to  buy  the 
horse.  (Lesson  LXXL)  But  when  not  governed  by  a  conjunctive 
word,  they  stand  before  the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SBoSen  &ie 
bag  9ferb  faufen  ?  Do  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs,  B,   Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are  placed  imme- 
diately after  the  word  which  they  define,  or  at  the  end  of  the  principal 
proposition.    Ex.  (Si  ift  (corner/  einen  ^einb/  me(d)er  mac^fam  ifl/  jn 
überfaUen/  or :  eö  ifl  fd)mer/  einen  gcinb  ju  überfatten/  welcher  mad)fam  ifl 
it  is  difficult  to  surprise  an  enemy  who  is  vigilant.     (Lesson  LXIL) 

Obs.  C.  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  two  infinitives,  two 
past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and  a  past  participle,  the  verb  which 
the  conjunction  requires  at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after 
them.  Ex.  SSenn  @ie  2%xt  Section  werben  ftubirt  ^aben/  or:  fhibirt 
^aben  merben/  fo  merbe  i^  2$nen  fagen/  xoai  @ie  §u  t^un  $aben/  when 
you  have  studied  your  lesson,  I  shall  tell  you  what  you  have  to  do. 
(Usson  LXXXIV.) 


'  For  conjunctions  which  do  not  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  ths 
phrase,  see  JLesson  LXIIL 
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ON  THE  TRANSPOSITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT   AFTER  ITS 

VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other  word  than  the  sub* 
ject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  in  all  inversions  the  sub- 
ject stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses.  (Lesson  LX.)  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted  conjunctive 
words  which  serve  to  unite  sentences.  They  leave  the  subject  in  its 
place  and  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  (Lesson  XL IX. 
and  Rule  4th  above). 

A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition  and  its 
case,  a  case,  an  adjective,  a  participle  or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  JgtüU  Qit)c 
id)  nid)t  an^r  I  do  not  go  out  to-day ;  morgen  werbe  id)  @ie  bcfuc^en/ 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you;  im  TCnfange  f(i)uf  ®ott  «^immel  unb 
@rbe/  in  the  beginning  God  made  heaven  and  earth.  S3on  feinen 
itinbern  fprac^  eo  he  spoke  of  his  children.  IBei  S^nen  f)ahc  i6) 
mein  fSud)  t)ergejfenf  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house.  ^Den  9){enfd)en 
mad)t  feinSBiUen  grof  unb  !(ein  C(Sd)iKer)/  his  will  makes  a  man  great 
and  little,  ditid)  ift  e  r  nid^t/  aber  QtUi)vt/  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned, 
beliebt  »irb  er  md)tt  aber  geför(i)tetf  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared,  ©cba^ 
ben  fann3eber/aber  nu^en  fannnur  berSBeife  unb  ©ute^anyman 
can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and  good  only  can  be  useful.  (Lesson  LX.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an  inversion  of  propo- 
sitions, that  is,  when  that  which  ought  to  stand  first,  is  placed  after, 
and  forms,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words : 
the  subject  is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  member  of  a  com- 
pound phrase.  (Lesson  LXXIX.)  An  inversion  of  propositions  takes 
place,  when  the  first  proposition  begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  )Daf 
er  @ie  liebt/  n>eif  id)  (for:  id)  »eif /  baf  er  Bit  litbt),  I  know  that  he 
loves  you.  3e  fleißiger  ein  ©dealer  iftr  befio  f(^nettere  Sortfd^ritte  mad^t 
ttt  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the  more  progress  he  makes.  SBenn 
td^  reid^  n>&re/  fo  ^iittt  id)  greunbe/ 1  should  have  friends»  if  I  were 
rich.  9lad)bem  n>ir  bie  ®tabt  t)erlafTen  t)atUnf  30g  ber  geinb  in  biefelbe . 
ein/  when  we  had  left  the  town,  the  enemy  entered  it.  (Lesson 
LXXXIII.) 

Obs.  In  transposing  the  phrase,  there  is  no  inversion  of  propositions.  ' 
Ex.  jDer  geinb  30g  in  bie  @tabt  ein/  nad)bem  »ir  biefelbe  t>erla|Ten  fatten/ 
the  enemy  entered  the  town,  after  we  had  left  it  (Lesson  LXXIX.) 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb,  when  in  an  inversion  of  pro- 
positions, the  conjunction  n>enn  is  left  out  in  the  first..  Ex.  2  ft  hai'  . 
^Better  dünjKg  (for:  »cnn  be«  SBktter  öünflig  ift)/  fo  »erbe  idi)  b'iefe 
Steife  in  ac^t  Sagen  antreten/  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  I  «hall  set  out 
in  a  week.  (Lesson  LXXXIII.) 

The  same  is  the  case  Trith  the  conjunction  ob/  whether.  Ex.  ^d) 
»eif  md)tf  f d^l af c  ober  xoad)t  id()  (for  ob  id^  fd^la^e  oUx  VoftA^C^A  ^"^^^^^ 
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know  whether  I  am  asleep  or  awake ;  and  all  compound  conjunctioB» 
such  as:  obgleich/  obfd}on/  totntiQlcidj,  n?enn((^on/  though.  Ex.  Sdin 
Id)  fieid)  ((d)on)  md)txtid)  (for  ob  or  wenn  i4  ^U^  ni^t  reic^  f>itOt\o 
pin  id)  bod)  aufrieben/  though  I  am  not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
tented. 

Obs.  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as,  kpic/  as ;  gleichwie/  the  same 
as ;  nidjt  nur — fonbern  and),  not  only — but  also,  &c.,  make  the  nomi- 
native of  the  second  member  go  after  the  verb,  but  not  that  of  the  first 
(this  observation  is  included  in  Rule  6,  above).  £x.  SBie  (or  ^Uidfyvie) 
bad  ^ttt  t)om  SSinbe  bewegt  totrb/  alfo  wirb  ein  !Olann  oon  btn  Sei^ 
benfc^aften  hmeQt,  as  the  sea  is  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  a  man  is 
agitated  by  his  passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence,  make  the 
nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as :  bod)/  however;  b^nnod^/  nevertheless; 
g(eid)n>of)t/ notwithstanding;  beffen  ungeachtet/ for  all  that;  nichts  teflo 
weniger/  nevertheless ;  hingegen/  im  ©egent^etl/  on  the  contrary.  (This 
rule  is  included  in  Rule  5.)  Ex.  jDeJTen  ungead)tet  $aben@ie  niemals 
meinen  SBunfc^  erfüllen  wollen/  for  all  that  you  were  never  willing  to 
accomplish  my  desire ;  boc^  fd)rteb  er/  er  !5nnte  nid)t  fommen/ how- 
ever  he  wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase  is  interrogative  or 
ejaculatory.  Ex.  Semen  3^re  Ferren  SSrüber  beutfd^?  do  your 
brothers  learn  German i  SBie  glü^lt^  finb  @te !  or  Sßie  f  tnb  @ie  fo 
glücflic^  I  how  happy  you  are  1     (Lessons  XXXIV.  and  XC.) 

•  Obs,  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interrogative  pronoun, 
the  construction  of  the  interrogative  sentence  is  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish. Ex.  3ft  er  gu  ^aufe?  is  he  at  home?  @tnb  3(re  gr&ulein 
S(^we|lern  in  bem  ©arten  ?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden  ?  SEBer  ifl 
ba?  who  is  there?  SBa§  ^aben  @ie  get^an?  what  have  you  done? 
fSeld^er  ^nabe  |)at  biefe  S3ud)er  gefauft/  unb  mm  ^at  er  fte  oere^rt? 
which  boy  has  bought  those  books,  and  to  whom  has  he  given  them  ? 
äBag  für  einen  SlBagen  l^aben  @ie  gefauft?  what  carriage  have  you 
bought? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but  also  after  all 
the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sentence  begins  with  the  indefinite* 
pronoun  el.  Ex.  @g  le^rt  ung  bie  @rfa^rung/ experience  teaches  us. 
&^  ereignet  fid)  nid^t  alle  ^age  eine  fo.  gute  ©elegen^eit/  there  is  not 
every  day  such  a  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  ßtands  after  its  verb,  it  may 
take  its  place  either  after  or  before  the  other  cases,  if  they  are  person^ 
pronouns,  and  if  the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  «£)eute  gibt  mefn 
Se^rer  mir  ein  S3ud)/  or  ^eute  gibt  mir  mein  Ztt)xn  ein  Sßnd),  to-day  my 
master  will  give  me  a  book,  ©eflern  gab  mein  Scorer  el  mir/  or  geflern 
20.h  el  mir  nxtn  Ce^rer/  sny  master  gave  it  me  yesterday.    Ob  er  gleidi 
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Sani  entfteirt  watt  erfannte  i^n  hod)  fein  @o$n^  or  eri&nnte  fein  ®o$n  ibn 
bo(^/  though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless  his  son  recognised 
him. 

1  Qth,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pronoun,  or  if  the 
other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must  precede.  Ex.  ©ejtern  gab  er  e^ 
mit  (not  e§  mir  er)/  yesterday  he  gave  it  me.  )Da^er  liebt  ber  ©c^uler 
ben  Secret  (not  liebt  ben  Setter  ber  Bd^üitt)/  therefore  the  pupil  loves 
his  master.  ^Defen  ungeaditet  erfannte  ber  @o$n  ben  ißaUt  (not  ben 
SSater  ber  @o$n)/  nevertheless  the  son  recognised  his  father. 

EXERCISES. 

244. 

A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (ber  falfd^e  CSbelßein) 
to  a  Roman  empress  (bie  rJmifcfte  Äatferinn),  she  asked  (forbern  »on) 
her  husband  to  (make)  a  signal  example  (of  him)  (bie  aujfaHenbe 
@(enudt^uund).  The  emperor,  a  most  excellent  and  clement  prince 
(ber  ein  fe^r  gn&biger  unb  milber  Surft  toar),  finding  it  impossible  to 
pacify  (beruf^igen)  her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  (jum  Kampfe  mit  ben  wilben  Spieren).  The  empress 
resolved  to  be  present  (Seuge)  with  her  whole  court  (ber  4>offtaat) 
at  the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  man  (feined  Sobed)*  As  he 
was  led  into  the  arena  (auf  ben  ÄampfplaJ  geführt  »erben),  he  ex- 
pected to  die  (ffd^  auf  ben  Sob  gefaft  madden);  but  instead  (ftatt. 
governs  the  genitive)  of  a  wild  beast  a  lamb  {ha^  Zamm)  came  up 
to  him  and  caressed  him  (weld)e«  i^m  Uebfofete).  The  empress, 
furious  (dttferjl  aufgebrad^t)  at  the  deception  (jld^  jum  IBeften.ö^^öUen 
ju  fe^en),  complained  bitterly  of  it  ( jid^  bitter  be«»eöen  beflagen)  to 
(beO  the  emperor.  He  answered :  "  I  have  punished  the  criminal 
(ber  S3erbred)er)  according  (nad^)  to  the  law  of  retaliation  (baS  SBieber« 
oer9ettun0eredS)t).  He  deceived  (betriegen  ♦)  you,  and  he  has  been 
deceived  in  his  turn  (wieber) ." . 

245. 
The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (^u  Scmanbem 
fommen*),  the  provost  (be«  ©tabtric^tey),  to  ask  him  (Semanben 
bitten*)  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  (ha^  JBrob  auffc^lagen 
iu  tajfen),  he  answered  that  he  would  take  their  petition 
into  consideration  (et  »otte  ben  Oegenftanb  i^rer  SBittt  unter* 
ftt(^en).  As  they  took  leave  (»eggel^en  •),  they  contrived  to  slip 
(tiefen  fte  unbemerft)  a  purse  containing  (mit)  two  hundred  louis 
d'ors  (ber  Souid  b*or)  on  the  table.— «When  they  returned«  iiv  \3csfe 
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ftill  conviction  (tti4)t  itoeifeln)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerfnl 
advocate  in  their  favour  (mirffam  ffir  eine  €>a(^  f^nre^en  *)»  the  pro» 
vost  said  to  them  :  '*  Gentlemen,  I  have  weighed  (abto&gen)  your 
reasons  (bet  ©ntnb)  in  the  scale  of  justice  (bie  SBa^fc^le  ber  ®tved^ 
tidfeit),  and  I  have  found  them  wanting  (nid)t  »ottwidS^tig).      I  have 
not  thought  it  expedient  (tc^  ^ett  nid^t  hafüx)i  hy  a  fictitious  raising. 
of  price  (unter  einer  ungeörünbeten  Sbeurung)  to  make  the  public 
(baö  9)ublifum)  suffer:    I   have,  however  (übrtgtnd),  distributed 
»ert^eilen)  your  money  to  (unter  with  accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of 
the  town,  for  I  concluded  (id^  glaubte)  you  could  not  intend  it  for 
any  other  purpose  (ber  ©ebraud)).     Meanwhile  (id^  ^abt  etn^efe^en) 
as  you  are  able  to  give  such  alms  (fold^e  Älmofen  ju  geben)»  i%  is 
evident  you  are  no  losers  (»crlicrcn  *)  hy  your  trade  fba*  ®e* 
»erbe)." 

246. 
THE  PHYSICIAN  TAKEN  IN  (betrogen)« 

A  physician  of  (in).  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (iveld^r  f^on 
|{emU(^  bejahrt  »ar),  but  who  was  very  rich,  and  in  extensive  prac- 
tice (in  grof  em  Sta^t  ftt^en  *)*  went  one  day  to  receive  a  consider» 
able  (lUmlid)  grof )  sum  of  money  in  bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As 
he  was  returning  home  with  (belaben  mit)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped 
(anhalten  ♦)  by  a  man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (ouf er  7[t^tm)i 
owing  to  the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (»eil  er  ju  fc^jneH  gelaufen 
war).  This  man  asked  him  (ttnb  ber  i^n  bat)  to  come  to  see  his 
wife,  whom  a  violent  diarrhoea  retained  in  bed  dangerously  ill 
(an  einem  heftigen  glujfe  gefd^rlic^  Iran!  bamleber  liegen  *)  ;  he  added 
that  it  was  urgent  she  should  have  immediate  advice  (baf  fd^leumge 
«^ülfe  fe^r  not^»enbig  »ire),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the 
physician  his  guinea  fee  (eine  ®uinee  für  einen  SSefudj)). 

The  physician,  who  was  very  avaricious  (geijig),  was  pleased 
at  the  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  (eilte  fte  ju  t)erbienen) ;  he 
directed  (fagen  ju)  the  man  to  lead  the  way  (Scmanbem  ben  SBeg 
jeigen))  and  promised  to  follow.  He  was  led  to  a  house  situated 
(flehen  *)  in  a  remote  (entlegen)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the 
third  story  (in  ba<:  britte  ©todtoerf ),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  immediately  (alfobalb)  locked  (ptxm 
^liefen»).  The  guide  (ber  gü^rer)  then  presenting  (barreit^en)  a 
pistol  with^nxx^  hand,  and  with  tVve  olViet  mi  «ta^v>j  ^trf^  "^\«sä> 
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which  was  open,  spoke  as  follows  (hierauf  xtUtt  Ut  güjjrcc  be» 
erf4)t^o(tenen  %xit  folgenbct:  fDiafen  ait/  intern/  &c.). 

"  Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  violent 
diarrhoea  (on  einem  heftigen  S3auci)fluffe  leiben  ♦),  which  has  reduced 
her  to  the  state  (in  ben  Suftanb  öerfeften)  in  which  you  (now)  see 
her  ;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (0efd)icft)  physicians,  and 
I  know  you  are  better  able  than  any  one  to  cure  her.  I  am 
besides  (überbief )  aware  that  you  possess  the  best  remedy  for  her ; 
haste  then  to  employ  (anwenben)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing 
(t>erfci)lucfen)  the  two  leaden  pills  (bie  IHtte)  contained  in  this  in- 
strument." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (bad  abfd^ttUc^ 
©eftd^t))  but  olieyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  guineas  rolled  up  (in  BoUen)  ;  he  placed  the 
latter  (bie  leiteten)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had  been  desired  (gebulbid)» 
hoping  thus  to  save  hi«  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (bee  ©auner)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  perfectly 
aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (wuf  te/  baf  er  {!e  in  bn 
Za\d)c  ^atte).  "  Wait,"  said  he,  **  it  would  not  be  fair  (bittig)  that 
you  should  have  performed  (t)erri(^ten)  so  miraculous  a  cure  (bie 
^uc)  without  remuneration  (»ergebend) ;  I  promised  you  a  guinea 
for  your  visit ;  I  am  a  man  of  honour  (ber  Sitann  t>on  (S^re)*  and 
here  it  is ;  but  I  know  that  you  carry  about  your  person  (hex  t!d) 
^ahtn)  several  little  recipes  (bad  ditcept$  plur.  e)  most  efficacious 
(fe^r  »irf [am)  as  preventives  against  the  return  {hit  StüdUfyc)  of 
the  disorder  {hai  Ucbel)  you  have  just  removed  (^leilen)  ;  you  must 
be  so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank  notes  imme- 
diately took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had  done.  The  thief, 
then  keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath  his  cloak  (ber  SOtantel), 
accompanied  the  doctor  into  the  street  (f^ierauf  fährte  ber  (Skiuner/ 
inbem — wieber  gurücf)»  requesting  him  to  make  no  noise.  He 
stopped  him  (flehen  laffen  *)  at  the  comer  (an  ber  @de)  of  a  street, 
and  forbidding  (verbieten  *)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (ptb^tid^)  dis- 
appeared, to  seek,  in .  a  distant  part  of  the  town  {hai  entlegene 
6tabtt)iertel),  another  habitation  (bie  SBo^nung). 
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247. 
DIALOGUE  (bie  ttntembung) 

Between  a  Father  and  Mother  on  the  futppiness  (baö   SBo^l)  qf 

their  children. 

Countess,  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbed  (toetfen  laffen  *) 
you  so  early ;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of 
importance. 

Count.  You  alarm  (b<ttnrttlS)iöen)  me ... .  I  see  that  you  have 
been  crying ;  what  has  happened,  my  dear  (treuer)  ? 

Countess.  I  own  I  am  a  little  agitated  (unru^i^)  ;  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unandenc^med)  to  communicate  (mitt^etUn)  ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count.     From  your  emotion  (bie  SBcwegunö),  I  should  guesa 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (bog  »on— bie  Siebe  ijl). 
•    Countess.     It  is  true ....     My  sister  came  this  morning  witl\ 
a  proposal  (eine  J^tixatt)  öorfdjjlaöen  •)  for  her. 

Count.     Well? 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is 
endowed  with  (bejiften  •)  all  the  advantages  (ber  aSotjug)  of  birth 
Q>U  ©eburt)  and  fortune  (ha^  ®löcf).  His  merit  is  acknowledged 
(anerfennen  *)  by  all.  He  is  thirty  ;  his  person  agreeable ;  he 
loves  Emily,  and  even  refuses  the  fortune  (bie  2Cu6fteuer)  which  we 
should  give  her,  stating  his  affection  to  be  secured  by  her  only 
(»erlangt  nur  fte). 

Count.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(außer  fid)  \?or  greube  fepn  ♦)  ?  I  am  very  anxious  (rjor  Segierbe 
brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him  ;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you  like 
him  exceedingly  (fe^ir). 

Count.     Pray  gratify  (befriebigen)  my  curiosity. 

Countess.     It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde .... 

Count.  The  Count  of  Moncalde !  a  foreigner ;  but  he  pro- 
bably (wa^rf^^einlidi))  intends  to  settle  (jid^  nicberlaffen  *)  in 
France  ? . . . . 

Countess.  Alas !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  nothing 
(feine  SSerpflid^tung  eingeben  •)  on  that  score  (bie  ^injid^t) ;  this  is 
informing  us  (etfliren)  clearly  (beutU(%)  enough,  that  he  intends  to 
return  to  his  own  country. 
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Count.     And   you   would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  yout 
daughter? 

Countess.  I  have  known  him  (Umgand  mit  Semantem  ^a^en*) 
for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  disposition 
(bet  e^arafter).  There  cannot  be  a  more  virtuous  (tugenbjoft)  or 
estimable  (fdS)ä|endwert^))  man.  He  is  very  clever  and  agreeable 
(t)oIl  ®ei|l  unb  2Cnne^mltd)f eit  feiE)n  *),  has  much  good ;  feeling, 
(gefü^loott),  is  well  informed  (untcrrid)tet),  and:  perfectly  devoid  of 
affectation  (ttnaffeftirt).  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  talent 
(einen  Ieibenfd)aftli<^en@(ef(^mad  far  S^lente  ^aben*);  in  short  (mit 
einem  SBorte)  he  possesses  every  quality  (bie  @idenfdS)aft)  that  can 
answer  my  daughter's  happiness  (dlütflidj)  ma(%en),  .  How  can  I 
reject  him  (fie  it)m  »erfagen)  ?  Surely,  my  love  (mein  greunb),.you 
do  not  think  me  so  selfish  (eineö  fold)en  (Sgoismud  f&^td  galten  •). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (fte  bei  bet  ^anb  faffenb).  But  can  I 
consent  to  a  sacrifice  (bad  £)|>fer)  that  would  make  you  for  ever 
(auf immer)  unhappy?  Besides  (überbief)  I  never  could  bring 
myself  to  part  from' Emily. — She  is  my  daughter;  more  than 
that  even,  her  amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  In  Emily  I 
find  your  sense  (bet  ®eifl)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot  part 
(jtd^  trennen)  from  her.  I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much 
delight  (fid^  eine  fo  füfe  SSorfteUund  von  bem  SSerghüden  machen)  to  her 
entrance  into  the  world  (|te  in  bie  gtof  e  SBclt  eingefä^rt  iu  fe^en) !  I  am 
in  much  hopes  of  her  shining  in  it  (ein  Seuge  i^red  ^\xUn  ^rfolgd  ju 
feiE)n).  How  gratifying  (wie  treuer)  to  me  will  be  the  praise  (Jbd^  8ob) 
bestowed  (ert|)eilen)  on  her ! — for  I  am  convinced  (ba  i(^  baS  SBta 
wuf tfeiE)n  ^ahc\  that  to  your  care  of  her  (bie  ©oröfilt)  alone,  my 
love,  she  will  be  indebted  for  whatever  success  she  may  obtain. 
After  having  devoted  (wibmen)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her 
education,  can  you  now  give  her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from 
(entreifen*  with  dative)  your  arms  and  her  country ;  can  you  con- 
sent thus  to  lose  in  one  moment  the  fruit  of  (t>on)  fifteen  years  of 
anxiety  (SKü^  unb  TCrbeit)  ?     •      • 

Countess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bringen  *)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity.  I 
beseech  you,  consider  (beben!en  *)  also  the  great  and  unhoped-for 
advantages  of  the  match  (bie  fBerbinbung)  now  in  agitation  (n>el(^ 
man  und  anbietet).  Think  of  the  smallness  (bie  9){ittetm&$igfeit)  of 
her  fortune.     Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable  disposition,  the 
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ftigh  birth  and  immenie  (ttiicnnefli4)  fortune  of  her  futon 
äuiband ! — It  is  true,  I  shall  be  separated  from  Emily,  but  sbe 
irill  never  forget  me.  •  •  .this  thought  will  be  my  consolation^  and 
without  fear  for  her  future  life  (iU»et  boe  e^utfol  GmitteiU  bcnt^tg^ 
I  shall  be  able  to  bear  any  other  trial  QifU^  ertradctt). 

C<nmL     But  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to 
leave  yon  ? 

Coimtess.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  (Me  Senmnft  oevmoa  XOed  aber  fte).  I  am  willing 
to  believe  this  will  cost  her  some  effort  (greiU^  ivirb  t$  i^v  f4t9er 
fdUn  I  i^  {inbe  fo^ar  ein  Serdnfigeti  bad»/  U  in  benlen) ;  but  if  she  does 
not  dislike  (Semonbem  miffaQen  *)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr. 
de  Moncalde,  I  can  answer  (Aber  ftc^  nehmen*)  for  her  compliance 
Cite  |tt  bewegen),  however  painful  (fc^wierid)  the  sacrifice  (|tt  biefem 
Opfer).  In  short,  I  entreat  (bef^tobren)  you  to  intrust  entirely  to 
me  (dan)  mir  ju  äbertafen)  the  care  of  her  happiness  (bie  Gotdfatt 

fftr  i^r  mm. 

CounU  Well  0Bo$Tan),  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  my  con- 
sent Yon  have,  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (enoerben  *)  for  yourself 
a  right  (bad  dled^t)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (über  i^r  @(^al  {tt 
eiitf(^iben)f  which  I  will  not  dispute  (ftreitig  mod^n).  I  know  you 
will  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  yourself  for  the  sake  of  one  so  dear  to 
you  (für  btefen  fo  t^^euecn  ©egenltanb). — I  foresee  (toorauöfe^en*) 
that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  fOlut^),  but  I  admire, 
and  can  no  longer  withstand  (wiberjle^en*)  (your  arguments). — 
Still  (iebod^)  think,  what  sorrow  (wicDtcl  Summer)  you  are  pre- 
paring for  yourself  (jid^  bereiten) ;  how  shall  I  myself  support  your 
grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  of  Emily  ? 

Countess.  Do  not  fear  (befürchten)  that  I  should  cloud  0>vm» 
ruhigen)  your  life  by  useless  (überflüfftg)  repinings  (bie  iClaae).  How 
could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow,  when  my  greatest  consolation 
will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (milbern)  your  grief? 

Count,  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me !  You  know 
it  well..  ..friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties 
0>it  S3anbe/  plur.)  that  bind  (feffeln)  me  to  you.  The  influence 
(bie  »^errfd^ft)  you  have  acquired  (erlangen)  over  my  mind  (über 
micfe)  is  so  thoroughly  justified  (rechtfertigen)  by  your  virtues,  that» 
far  from  denying  (Derl&ugnen),  I  glory  in  it  (feinen  Btn^m  barin  fe(en/ 
lie  anjuerfennen)» — It  is  to  you  I  owe  every  thing :  my  reason,  my 
lentiments  (bo«  ©efüJOi  my  principles  (ber  ©runbfaö  and  my  hap- 
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piness«  In  you  1  lind  the  most  amiable  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
dulgent (nad^ltd^tig)  of  friends,  the  wisest  (weife)  and  most  useful 
adviser  (Me  nü^lt(^|ie  matl^geberinn).  Be,  then,  the  arbiter  of  my 
children's  destiny  (Me  ^d)UHvid;)ttxinn  über  bad  @d)t(!fal— )  as  you  are 
that  of  my  own.  But,  at  any  rate  (n>enid|ienö)  let  us  attempt 
(2C(led  t)ecfud)en)  to  persuade  the  count  of  Moncalde  to  settle 
({t((  nieberlafTen)  in  France«  ••  .He  seemed  so  struck  (geräf^rt)  by 
your  affection  (bie  3&rtU4feit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such 
sincere  attachment  (2Cnt^&ngli4feit),  that  I  cannpt  yet  believe  his 
intention  (bie  2Cbft4)t)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child. 
I  cannot  think  his  decision  unalterable  (baf  er  in  biefer  «£)in{!(|t 
unerbittli^  fepn  toecbe). 

Countess,  No,  do  not  let  lis  flatter  ourselves«.  He  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fein— ift  feft  unb  entfd^loflfen).  He  has  posi- 
tively (befKmmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
exact  from  him  a  promise  (i^nt  bie  IBebingung  vocfc^ceiben  ju  »öden 

» 

of  residing  in  France«  His  resolution  is  irrevocably  (unujiberrutli^) 
taken  to  return  to  Portugal. 

Count  You  grieve  (beteüben)  me« ««.But  I  repeat  to  you, 
the  fate  of  Emily  is  in  your  hands. '  Whatever  it  may  cost  met 
you  shall  be  absolute  mistress  (bie  unumfc^rdnfte  ©ebieterinn)  of 
it.  I  shall  consent  to  whatevet  you  decide  on  {i^  werbe  ei 
nic^t  wiberrufen).  Do  you  intend  speaking  to-day  (nod^  freute)  (on 
the  subject)  to  Emily  ? 

Countess.  After  dinner««  ..But  it  is  late;  it  is  time  to 
dress  ••««  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day;  let  us  go  and 
see  them. 

Count,  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  ERat^  fragen)  you  on  (wegen) 
something  connected  with  (angeben*)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied 
with  their  tutor  (ber  .^ofmeijler).  Another  has  been  proposed 
(oocfd^lagen  *}  me,  I.  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him ;  I  am 
told  he  speaks  English  perfectly  ;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the 
latter. 

Countess,     I  will  tell  you  if  he  really  understand  it  well« « •  • 

Count,     How  ? • « « «but  you  have  never  learnt  English« « •  • 

Countess,     I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  been  studying  it  for 

the  last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked-  me. 

to  give  her  (Semanben  urn  Qttoa^  erfud)en)  an  English  master.     In 

general  (im  ^urd^f(ii)nitt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mit  fo  Meter 

If  2 
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9ta4)l&|f!d!cU)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two  yean 
of  their  lessons  (ber  Unterricht)  are  not  ivorth  three  months  (M 
S3if rteliof^r)  of  those  (t>on  Urn)  given  hy  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are  !  • .  . .  Thus  till 
your  children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part  of 
your  life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (Me  eine  ^dlfte)  you  devote 
(antoenben)  to  study  (ft(^  3U  untecrid^ten),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  kam.t..  ..Yet  in  spite  of  such 
numerous  occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (pecoielfdltigen) 
your  duties,  you  spare  time  to  devote  (wibmen)  to  your  friends 
and  to  the  world  (bie  ®efeUfdS)aft).  How  do  you  manage  (eö 
anfangen)  ? 

Countess,  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bie  einem  treuer  ftnb). 

Count,  You  always  surprise  me  (bejlinbig  in  (Srf aunen  feten) 
I  own . .  •  .'Ah,  if  your  children  do  not  make  you  happy,  what 
mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her  affection ! 
•  •  •  «And  our  dear  Emily  may  he  for  ever  lost  to  you  !••••! 
cannot  hear  (ertragen*)  the  thought  of  it! — Shall  you  see  your 
lister  again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  answer  for  the 
count  of  Moncalde  ? 

Countess.  He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (eine  f(^neUe  unb 
bejlimmte) ....  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ert|)eiten)  him  the  answer, 
since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily  on  th^e 
subject  (@mi(iend  ©eftnnungen  prüfen). 

Count.     I  am  certain  Emily  will  refuse  (aufif4)tagen  *)  him. 

Countess,  I  think  as  you  do  ;  but  is  it  not  enough  ($inrei(^nb 
fepn  •)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgeneigt  fepn  ♦)  to  the  count  of 
Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  C!)egcn)  for  him  the  esteem  he  so 
justly  deserves  ?•  •  •  • 

Count.  Well,  I  see  we  must  submit  (fi<^  entfd^tief en  •)  to  this 
sacrtfijce  (bie  2Cufopferung) . . ,  .Speak  to  your  daughter.  • .  .Speak 
to  her  alone ;  I  should  never  have  courage  to  support  (auS^t« 
ten  *)  such  an  interview  (bie  Unterrebung) , . , ,  1  feel  I  should  only 
r.poi]  all  your  work. 
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DIALOGUE. 

Emily,         Agatha, 

Agatha.  1  was  looking  for  you. .  •  «But,  dear  Einily,  what  ia 
the  matter  ? 

Emily*     Have  you  seen  mamma  C^U  Matter)  ? 

Agatha.     No,  she  is  gone  out ;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily,     And  my  father  ? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (fidi  einf4)(ief en  •)  in  his 
study  (tad  Äabinctt)....  but  surely,  Emily,  they  are  thinking  of 
your  marriage  (bic  S3er|)ciratjun9) ;  I  guess  (errat^cn»)  as  much 
(c«)  from  your  agitation  (an  2)ciner  Sßerwirrunö). 

Emily,  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (nie  wirft  JDu  ben 
9tamen  teöiemgen  erral^en)  who  is  my  intended  (bem  man  mH^ 
belHmmt)  ! . . .  .Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  I  pity  you,  if 
you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (dered)ter  ^immel) !  Explain  (erflireh) 
yourself  more  clearly  (beutlidj)). 

Emily,  I  am  desired  (man  befiehlt  mix)  to  marry  the  Count  of 
Moncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mit  ftd^  führen)  me  to  Portugal. 

Agatha,  And  you  intend  to  obey  ? . .  • .  Could  you  leave  us  ? 
• ...  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent  ? 

Emily,     Alas  !  (leiber)  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha,  No,  I  never  can  believe  it. ..  .it  is  impossible  you 
ever  can  (JDu  barfft  nidS)t)  obey. 

Emily,  What  are  you  saying  ?  Do  you  think  I  should 
oppuse  my  mother's  wishes  (fann  id)  meiner  SJlutter  wiberjle^en)  ? 

Agatha.  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation  ? 

Emily.  She  only  considers  (in  SBettadjituna  jie^en  •)  what  she 
calls  my  interest  (bee  JBort^eiO  ;  she  entirely  forgets  herself.  Alas! 
she  also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (geniepen*)  no  happiness  she 
did  not  witness  (t)on  »eld^em  fte  ni(l()t  Seuge  fe^n  »firbe)! 

jigatha.    Pear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (md)t  batein  n^digen)  1 

Emily.     1  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha,  Retract  (jurfitf nef^men •)  it.... out  of  affection  to 
my  mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (^r  ®e$orfam) 
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would  be  (oocbereiten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (bte  ewige  SSette] 
to  us  all« 

Emily,  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude. 
Her  sensibility  (i^r  gefä^toolUd  ^rj),  though  mastered  (deleitet) 
by  her  superior  mind  (tie  überlegene  aSernunft),  can,  it  is  true, 
sometimes  make  her  suffer,  but  will  never  be  strongs  enough 
to  betray  her  even  into  showing  a  momentary  weakness  (vU 
Wieb  e«  einen  2Cudenblt(!  e^tohöit  in  i^r  ^eroorbringen) ....  She  is 
incapable  (nnfS^d)  of  ever  regretting  (bereuen)  she  has  fulfilled  a 
duty. 

Agatha.     Emily  f  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  survive 
(ötwa«  überleben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily.  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess 
(bad  Uebermaf).  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the  task 
I  have  to  perform  (weld^er  nur  g«  fet)v  bagu  deetgnet  ifi/  mtdb  tioi^ 
fd^id^  iu  ma^tn). — ^Do  not  further  rend  (nid)t  oollenb«  a^weif  en  •) 
8  heart  already  torn  by  the  conflict  of  (ba«  fd^on  fo  fe^r  awif<^n— 
getffeilt  ijl)  duty,  affection,  and  reason. 

Agatha.  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  ()D{d^  au  befefKgen  in) 
this  cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own 
hard  fete. 

Emily.  I  hear  some  one .  •  •  •  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  dry  our 
eyes. 

249. 

On  the  liability  to  error  (wie  \i\^t  man  ftd^  irren  lann)  of 
OUR  judgments  (in  feinem  Urtijjeite),  or  the  injury  (ber  ©(^ben) 
REPAID  (erfe^en). 

An  English  stage-coach  {}iit  ftanbfutfdjie),  full  of  travellew 
(ber  Steifenbe),  was  proceeding  (fahren  •)  to  York.  Conversation 
fell  on  (man  fpra^)  t)iel  »on)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers  that 
infested  (bie  man  bfter«  auf— antrdfe)  those  parts  (ber  SBeg),  and 
on  the  way  of  concealing  one's  money.  Each  person  had  his 
secret,  but  no  one  thought  (feinem  ftel  eg  ein)  of  telling  il 
(ofenbaren).  One  young  lady  (ba«  2ÄdbdS)en)  only  of  eighteen, 
was  less  prudent  than  the  rest  (ni4)t  fo  flug  fepn  *).  Imagining, 
no  doubt  (o^ne  Zweifel  in  ber  jOi^einung),  that  she  was  thereby 
giving  a  proof  (ber  SBetoeig)  of  her  cleverness  (ber  JBerjianb),  she 
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said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (ficm^  offen^eriig)  that  she  had  a 
draft  (ber  lffied)felbr{ef)  for  two  hundred  pounds»  which  was 
(bejte^n*)  her  whole  fortune,  hut  that  the  thieves  would  he 
very  clever  (UfKö)  if  they  thought  of  seeking  for  (Joenn  ftt^uc^n 
foUten)  this  hooty  (ber  Staub)  in  her  shoe,  or  rather  (ia  fogat)  under 
the  sole  of  her  foot ;  to  find  it  they  would  he  ohliged  to  (fi  tnüpte 
i^nen  nur  einfallen)  roh  her  of  her  stockings. 

The  coach  was  sooto  after  (balb  barouf )   stopped  (an^^ülten») 
hy   a  gang    of    thieves   (bie   8i&ttbet6anbe),    who  called    upon. 
(auf otbern)  the   afirighted  and   trembling    travellers   to   deliver 
up  (^ergeben  •)  their  money.      They  accordingly  all  pulled  out 
(^erausgiejen  ♦)  their  purses,  fully  aware  (fid)  »orfteUen)  that  re- 
sistance (ber  SBtber|tanb)  would  be  perfectly  useless,   and  might 
prove  dangerous  (ober  ööt  gef&ljjrUdS)).     The  sum  (thus  produced) 
appearing  too   small   to    these  gentlemen   (of  the    road)* they ^ 
threatened  (broffen)   to  search  (bur(^fu(^n)  all  the  luggage  (bie 
Effecten),  if    a  hundred  pounds   were  not    immediately  given . 
them. 

"  You  will  easily  (leid)t)  find  double  that  sum  (ba«  2)oppelte),»' 
said  an  old  gentleman  from  the  comer  of  the  coach  (tief  i^neo 
— ^intenaud  htm  SBagen  gu),   "if  you  examine  (burd^fuc^en) . fhe  . 
shoes  and  stockings  of  that  lady."     The  advice  was   very  weHi 
taken  (aufnehmen*),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being  pulled 
off,  the  promised  treasure  (ber  oerfünbigte  ^ä^a^i)  was  discovered. 
(S«0te  fi^)).     The  robbers  humbly  (^5flid))  thanked  the  lady,  paid 
(machen)   sundry  compliments  on   the  beauty  of  her  foot,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  they  made  off  with  their  prize 
leaving  the  coach  to  proceed  on   its  journey  (»weiter  fahren  *)l 
Hardly   were  the  robbers   gone,   when   the  covistemation   (bie. 
IBeflürsund)   of  the  travellers  was  changed  (fid)  oenoanbeln)  into 
indignation  (bie  SBtttlj)),     Words  could  not.  express  (jß^  tdÖ^  mit 
Porten  auöbtäden  laffen  *)  the  sorrow  of  the  poor  woman,  nor  the 
resentment  (ber  ^vn)  expressed  by  (iufern)  the  whole  party 
against  the  betrayer  (ber  »err&t^et). 

The  strongest  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
(bie  ungUmpflid^flen  unb  bef(l^m)>fenbften  S3etnamen)  were  lavished  on 
him  by  all  (fl* .  au«  ÄUer  «Runb  ^bun  laffen  •),  and  many  went 
even  so  far  as  to  call  him  axascal  (ber  S36fen)i4)t)  and  the  accom- 
plice of  the  thieves   (ber  9{&uber0eno$).     To  these   marks  (bit 
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«geuierund)  of  the  general  indignation  (,M  aU^mtintn  UntpiOeiiO  (hit 
conduct   had  excited)  was   added  (Dccbinben  •)  the    threat  (^tf 
2)ro$ttn0)  of  giving  the  informer  (ber  Xngeber)  a  souiid  beating,  • 
and  of  throwing  him  out  of  window  dum  ^agen  |)inauö),,  and  of 
instituting  legal  proceedings  against  him  (S^nianben  gerichtlich  be« 
langen).     In  short  (^urj),  all  seemed  to  concur  (Säi  erfc^pfen)  vl 
forming  schemes  (ter  SntwurO  for  taking  exemplary  vengeance  on 
the.  offender  (an  bent  ^d^ulbigen  eine  aufaUenbe  9(afy).     The   latter 
remained  perfectly  unmoved  (P4  flö«i  P'^  »erhalten  •),  and  only- 
remarked  once  in  extenuation  (p*  mit  bet  Äeuferuna  entfc^mbiaen;, 
that   a  man  could  have  nothing  dearer  to  him  than   himself 
(3eber  fep  ftd^  felbfl  ber  9l&d)jle  unb  ber  S^uecfte) ;  and  when  the  coach 
reached  the  end  of  its  journey  (öW  «tan  am  iitlt  ber  SMfe  war),  he 
suddenly  (unoerfe^end)  disappeared  (oerfc^minben  *),  hefore  his  fellow- 
travellers  could  accomplish  (inö  SBerf  fe^en)  any  one  (eine  einaige) 
of  their  intended  measures  (bte  oorgefc^Iadenen  SD^afregeln)  against 
him. 

As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
i^ä)  9orfteIlen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bte 
9ta((t  ^64fl  traurig  unb  f4laf[<X  subringen  *).  To  her  joy  and  aston- 
ishment (bad  ChitaUnen)y  she  received  the  next  day  the  following 
letter  : 

"  Madam, — You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (ptvah^O^nen)  as 
an  informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  hesides  the  sum  you 
then  advanced  him  (oorfd^tef en  *),  an  equal  (jfitiö:})  sum,  as 
interest  thereof  (aU  Sinfen),  and  a  trinket  (bag  3un>el)  of  at 
least  the  same  value  (ber  SBert^))  for  your  hair  (iU  Syrern 
^aarf4)mu(!c).  I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (^inreid)enb)  to 
silence  (milbern)  your  grief,  and  I  will  now  explain  (fagen)  in  a 
few  words  what  must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben 
geheimen  ®runb  meines  SSetrageng).  After  having  spent  (fi^ 
aufhalten*)  ten  years  in  India  (3nbien),  where  I  amassed 
(jufamracn  bringen*)  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  was  on  .my 
way  home  with  letters  on  my  bankers  (ber  SBed^felbrief)  to  that 
amount  (auf  bie  ganje  @umme),  when  we  were  attacked  (angefatten 
werben*)  yesterday  by  the  highwaymen.  All  my  savings  (bie 
retd)Ud^en  @rfparm|fe)  must  have  inevitably  been  sacrificed 
(:«  tt)&re  urn— gefd^e^en  gewefen),  had  the  shabbiness  (bie  Äarg^eit)  o^ 
o'jr  fellow-travellers  (ber  9ietfegef&()rte)  exposed  us  to  a  seareh  from 
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(^OOQ  Seften)  these  unprincipled  spoilers  (bee  !R&u(ec).  Judge 
(urt^eilen)  for  yourself,  if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India 
thoroughly  empty  handed  (mit  üJttig  leeren  ^inben),  could  he 
supportahle  (ertr&dUd^)  to  me.  Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration 
(bie  a5etrad!)tttnö)  led  (»ermbgen  *)  i  ne  to  betray  your  confidence 
(ba<  Zutrauen  t)errat^en*)  and  to  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  a  small 
(m&ftg)  sum,  though  not  my  own,  to  save  my  whole  fortune. 
I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  you«  I  shall  be  happy  to 
testify  (SSewelfe  geben  t)on)  my  gratitude  in  any  way  in  my  power, 
and  I  request  you  to  consider  (gegen  ®ie  fibrigen«  feinen  SBertft 
auf)  these  trifles  as  only  the  expressions  (bie  geringen  Scid^en^  of 
uiy  readiness  (bttt((  weld)e  id)  mi4)  beeifere)  to  serve  you.*' 
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OnDISAIi  NUMBXBB. 


A  sexagenarian.  j  din  ^ed^iiger. 

A  man  seventy  years  of  age.  !  @in  @iebii9er. 

Obs,  D.  Some  words,  denoting  weight,  measure,  or  quantity,  do  not 
admit  of  the  plural  after  a  cardinal  number  (see  Obs,  D.  Lesson 
LXVII),  as  the  following : 


The  man  (meaning  a  soldier  J. 

A  quire  (of  paper). 

The  dozen. 

The  foot  (measure;. 

Half  an  ounce. 

The  pot  or  quart  (measure). 

A  ream  (of  paper). 

llie  pound. 

The  pair. 

llie  piece. 

An  inch. 

Exceptions  are: 

1.  Feminine  words  terminating  in  e,  as : 


^er  ^ann. 
^ec  Suf  (Gd^ut)). 

S)ad  $funt. 
^ad  $aar. 

2)er  3oa. 


The  ell,  the  minute. 
The  hour,  the  week. 

2,  The  following  words : 
The  day,  the  century,  the  head. 

3..  All  the  names  of  coins,  as : 
Twelve  deniers  make  a  grosh. 


S)ie  @ae/  bie  ^xmU. 
)Dte  @tunte/  bie  9Bod)e. 

^cc  Sad/  bas  Sa^v^unbert/  bee 
JCopf. 


3n?5lf  Pfennige  madden  einen  ®cos 
fd)cn. 

06«.  J?.  The  fractions  of  an  hour  are  always  joined  to  the  hour  that 
follows.  (See  Lessons  XXXIV  and  XXXV.)     Ex. 

It  is  a  quarter  past  one.  |   @g  ifl  ein  S3tertc(  auf  ^19  et. 


It  is  half  past  twelve. 
It  wants  a  quarter  to  one. 
It  is  ten  minutes  past  one. 


@d  ijl  ^alb  etng. 
esijlbreiSJiertel  auf  eins. 
@g  i)lt  ic^n  Minuten  auf  iwet. 


2.    ORDINAL    NUMBRRS.  . 

ITiey  are  used  to  answer  the  question  bet/  \iUi  \ia^  wieoicljle  ?  which 
in  numerical  order  (in  Latin  quotm)  t  They  are  declined  like  adjectives. 
(See  Lesson  XXIII.)    Ex. 

Mas,            Fern,  Neut, 

Qvfttv,          erjle/  er(le8. 

ber/             bie/  bad  erfte. 

ein  erfler/  eine  erjie/  ein  erf!eS. 


I>ie  (Stftetu 


First 
The  first. 
A  first. 
Plural  for  all  genders. 
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)Der  itodttt  the  second ; 
bee  dritte/  the  third ; 
ter  SSiertC/  the  fourth ; 
bee  S^nftC/  the  fifth ; 
bee  Qid)€te,  the  sixth ; 
ber  3c^nte/  the  tenth ; 
ber  (Siftet  the  eleventh ; 
ber  ^t\XTi^ii)nUf  the  nineteenth ; 
ber  ^wan^i^^ii  the  twentieth  ; 
ber  @tn  unb  jivanjigfie/ the  twenty- 
first; 


ber  3n)ci  unb  iwan^igfle/  the  twen- 
ty-second ; 

ber  ^rei  unb  iwansigfle/  the  twen- 
ty-third ; 

ber  ^Dretftgfie/  the  thirtieth; 

ber  >&unbertfle/  the  hundredth  $ 

ber  «{)unbert  unb  erjie/the  hundred 
and  first ; 

ber  Saufenbjle/  the  thousandth; 
&c. 


Obs,  Ordinal  numbers  are  employed : 
1 .  To  mark  the  date,    Ex. 


We  have  to-day  the  first  of  June. 
London^  June  the  first. 


Sßir  ^aben  i)t\iU  ben  erjien  Sunu 
bonbon  ^  ben  erften  Sunt. 


In  marking  the  date  from  the  birth  of  Christy  however,  cardina 
numbers  are  employed.    Ex. 


In  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-nine. 


Sm  Sa^re  ein  taufenb/  a^t  ^unbert. 
neun  unb  brcif  19.  (.See  Lessoa 
XXIII.) 


2.  After  proper  names,  as  in  English.    Ex. 


Henry  the  fourth. 
Lewis  the  fourteenth. 
Charles  the  first. 


<f)einri(i(l  ber  SSterte. 
£ubwig  ber  SSterie^nte. 
^arl  ber  (Srfie. 


3.    DISTRIBUTlVfi   NUMBEKS. 


lliese  numbers  are  real  adverlis,  and  are  therefore  indeclinable. 


@rflend  (better  than  er{ili4)/firstly ; 
IwtiUn^i  secondly; 


brüten«/  thirdly ; 
oiertend/  fourthly,  &c. 


Obs,  A,  To  these  numbers  belong  those  which  we  may  call  varia' 
tives.  They  are  formed  from  the  genitive  of  cardinal  numbers  and 
lei/  an  ancient  word  meaning  kind,  species.  They  are  employed  to 
answer  the  question  text  oielerki  ?  how  many  kinds  i    Ex. 


Understood :  »It  ^at>eni  o^tx  •.  tdx  VÖBjttVt^v^. 


M6 


▲ÜOIOHTATITX  innCBKBi. 


Einerlei/  of  one  kind ; 
ikofteclei/  of  two  kinds; 
^ceierlei/  of  three  kinds ; 
(junbertertei/  of  a  hundred  kinds ; 
taufenberlei/  of  a  thousand  kinds ; 


allerlei  (orader^anb)/  of  all  kinds; 
{einerlei/  6f  no  kind ; 
mancherlei/ of  various  kinds; 
vielerlei/  of  manj  kinds. 


Obs,  B.  To  these  numhers  also  belong  those  which  we  maj  name 
partitwe  numbers.  Thej  are  used  to  answer  the  question  wieoiel  iebed 
fiRal?  how  manj  each  time  ?    Ex. 


3e '  eins  unb  eind/  1    one 

or  simply:  eind  unb  eing/  >  at  a 
or:  einzeln/  J  time; 

ie  ixozi  unb  jwei/    )  two  at  a 
or :  ixotx  unb  ixotXi  f    time ; 
)U  ixotxtxii  two  together ; 


}u  breien/  three  together; 
iu  ^unberten/  by  hundreds ; 
3U  taufenben/  by  thousands : 
paarweife  ^  by  pairs,  in  couples ; 
bu^enbweife/  by  dozens,  &c« 


4.    ▲UGKEXT4TIVS   NUMBERS. 

They  are  formed  by  compounding  cardinal  numbers  with  the  syl* 
lables,  fa^/  f&ltig/  mal.  Sac^  is  a  substantive  signifying  division» 
compartment,  and  f&ltig  is  derived  from  bie  ^oXUi  the  fold;  mat  means 
time.  These  numbers  are  used  to  answer  the  questions  :  mie  oielfac^  ? 
wie  oielf&ltig  ?  wie  »telmal  ?    Ex. 


(Sinfad^/  einf&lttg^/  simple: 
iweifad^/  jmeifiltig  (boppelt)/  two- 
fold (double) ; 
breifad)/      breiffiUig/      threefold, 
(treble); 


merfad^/  oierf&Uig/  fourfold ; 

|)unbertfad^/  |)unbertf&ltig/  a  hun- 
dredfold ; 

taufenbfad)/  or  faltig/  a  thousand- 
fold; &c. 


Einmal/  once ; 

zweimal/  twice ; 

breimal/  tbzice  or  three  times ; 


^unbertmal/  a  hundred  times ; 
taufenbmal/    a  thousand   times; 
&c. 


'  3e  is  an  adverb,  signifjring  ever,  at  a  time, 
^  SBeife  is  a  substantive  meaning  manner,  joined  to  collective  num« 
bers  (see  6th  class  hereafter). 

Einfältig  is  generally  used  in  the  signification  of  silly,  stupid. 
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5.    FRACTlOIfAL   NUMBERS. 


They  are  formed  from  ordinal  numbers  and  the  termination  UU 
which  is  derived  i^m  the  substantive  bee  X^zilt  the  part.  They  are 
all  neuter  substantives  with  the  exception  of  bie  ^iiifttf  derived  from 
the  word  ^alb,  half.    Ex. 


^te  «{)&lfte/  the  half; 
bad  drittel/  the  third  part ; 
bad  SStertel,   the  fourth  part  (a 
quarter) ; 


ba«  S&nftel#  the  fifth  part ; 
bad    ^td^iUU    the    sixth    part, 
&c. 


Obs,  A.  The  English  numbers  accompanied  by  the  word  half  are 
formed  in  German  from  the  ordinal  numbers  combined  with  the  word 
^alb.  They  are  not  declined^  and  require  the  substantive  which  foUows 
them  in  the  plural.    (See  Obs,  C  Lesson  LXVII.)    Ex. 


One  hour  and  a  half. 
Two  crowns  and  a  half. 

One  pound  and  a  half. 


2(nbert^alb  ©tunben. 

Dritt()alb  Zt^altt   ($toti  unb  ein 

falber  Scaler). 
2Cnbert$aIb  $funb^  ein  unb.  ein 

^albed  $funb. 


Obs,  B.  The  following  also  belong  to  the  fractional  numbers : 


Three  pounds  and  three  quarters. 

Six  months. 

Three  months  (a  quarter). 

A  quarter  of  a  yard. 

Nine  months  (three  quarters). 

Eighteen  months. 


jDrei  unb  brei  SBiertel  $funb. 
(Sin  balbed  3a^r. 
(Sin  SSierteQa^r. 
(Sine  S3ierteleUe. 
iDrei  fSiertelia^c. 
Änbert|)alb  2a^t^\ 


6.   COLLECTIVE   NUMBERS. 


They  are  substantives  denoting  a  fixed  number,  as : 


The  pair,  bad  ^aar  i 

the  dozen/  bad  iDulenb  $ 

the  number  of  fifteen,  \>it  fD^ai>el$ 


the  number  of  sixty,  bad  ^djod  i 
the  hundred,  bad  «^unbe rt  5 
the  thousand,  bad  S£au[enb. 


'  Bee  Obs,  D  .'^f  cardinal  clumbers« 
I*  See  the  same 


^s 


AUXILIARY  VERBS. 


CONJUGATION 

OF  TUB  AUXILIARY  VERB  ()a6en*/  to  have. 


Infinitive  present. 
*^aben/  to  have. 

Infinitive  past. 
®e^abt  traben/  to  have  had. 


Participle  present.  (See  Less.  XC.) 
«^abenb/  having. 

Participle  past.    (See  Lesson ' 
XLIII.  &  XLIV.) 
C$et^abt/ had. 


PRESENT. 


Indicative. 

I  have^  &C. 
34  (^abe/ 
bu  ^aft/ 

er  (fte/e6/man)()at5 
»nr^aben/ 
il^r  ^abet  or  ^ahU 
fie  ^aben. 


lliat  I  may  have«  &c. 

^a9  id)  ^aU, 

bai  bu  ^abefl/ 

baf  n  (ftc/  eg/  man)  i^^U  i 

bai  wir  ^aben/ 

bai  i^r  ^abet/ 

bap  |te  ^aben. 


IMPERFECT. 


Indicative. 

I  had,  &c. 
3d)  ^atte, 
bu  ^atteft/ 

er  (fie/ e6/ man)  i^attty 
mir  fatten/ 
ibr  hattet, 
fte  |)atten. 


Subjunctive. 
That  I  might  have,  &c. 
>Da$  tc^  ^iitU  >/ 
baß  bu  i)htu\t, 
tai  er  (fte/  eg/  man)  i)iitu  i 
ba9  mir  Ritten/ 
bap  i^r  Rittet/ 
bap  fte  ^dtten. 


PERFECT. 


Obs.  A.  The  Perfect  tense,  bie  o6Utgt)ergangene  Seit/  is  formed,  in  all 
German  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb  you  coiyugate,  as : 


Or:  i4  ihtte,  I  mightbavej  wwxvx^  W^^»^^^'^^^' 
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I  have  had,  &c. 

tu^aH 

cr  ((le/  &c.)  ^Qt 

wir  ^aben 

i^r  ^abct  (t;abt) 

fie  ^abiti 


>  gel^obt. 


That  I  may  have  had,  &c. 

baf  tu  9e^ab(  ^abefl/ 
ba§  er  (fte/  &c.)  gehabt  i^aU  $ 
ta§  n)tr  ge^iabt  ^aben/ 
baf  i^r  gehabt  ^abef/ 
baf  |te  gei^abt  ]()aben. 


PLUPEarECT.  . 


Obs.  B.  The  Pluperfect  tense,  tie  iSngjbcrgangene  3cit/  is  formed  in 
all  verbs  from  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  participle  of 
the  verb  you  conjugate,  as :  • 


I  had  had,  &c. 

3d)  i)attt 

tu  tjattcil 

cr  (fie/  &c.)  i)atte 

mt  fatten 

il^r  ^attet 

fte  i)atun 


> 


Qii)aht 


That  I  might  have  had,  &c. 

bai  bu  Qz^aht  ^&ttefl/ 
ha^  er  (|Ie/  &c.)  gc]()Qbt  |)ätte  5 
baf  mr  geljiabt  ^dtteti/ 
ba^  tt)r  gehabt  i)iitUt, 
baf  fte  gehabt  fatten. 


FUTURE   PRESENT. 


Obs,  C,  The  Future,  bie  jufünftige  ^cit/is  formed,  in  all  German 
verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  werben,  to  become  (See  Les- 
son LXXXIIL),  and  the  infinitive  present  of  the  verb  you  conjugate, 
as: 


Indicative. 
I  shall  have,  &c. 


3d)  »erbe 
bu  rcirjl 

CL-  (ffC/  &c.)  jDltb 

wir  werben 
if)r  werbet 
fie  werben 


^abcn. 


Subjunctive. 

That  I  shall  have,  &c.  (See 
Lesson  XCIV.) 

^ag  xä)  f)aben  werbe^  • 
ba^  bu  ^abcn  werbcfl/ 
ba^  er  (fte/  &c.)  ^oben  werbe  5 
\)0l^  wir  ]S)aben  werbcnr 
baß  i.^r  ^abcn  werbet/ 
\iOL^-^\i  ][)aben  werben. 


FUTURE   PAST. 


Obs.  D.  The  Future  past,  bic  funftig  tjerfloffenc  3eit/  is  formed,  in 
üll  German  verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  auxiliary  w^x^vcvi  \a\i^<iöaÄ 
(see  Lesson  LXXXIV.),  and  the  infinitive  ^a^\i  oi  \Jci^x^\\i  ^osx^w^?- 
jugate,  as: 
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I  shall  have  had,  &c. 


3(f)  n>erbe 

tu  wirf! 

er  (ffe/  &c.)'»«t 

tt>ic  werben 

ii)t  werbet 

|!e  werben 


gehabt  ^aben. 


That  I  shall  have  had,  &a 
(See  Lesson  XCI V.) 
^f  i^  gehabt  ^aben  werbe  ^ 
baf  bu  gehabt  ^aben  werbefl/ 
baf  er  (fte/  &c.)  gehabt  ^aben  werbe  $ 
baf  wir  def)abt  ^aben  werben/ 
baf  i^r  gehabt  ]()aben  werbet/ 
baf^  fte  Qti)abt  ^aben  werben. 


CONDITIONAL  OR   POTENTIAL   TENSES. 

Obs,  E,  Instead  of:  iiS)  i)httet  bu  ^dtteft/  er  ^Mit  &c,,  we  may  also 
sometimes  say :  id)  würbe  t)aUnt  bu  würbefi  ^aben/  &c.,  and  instead  of : 
id)  ^&tte  gehabt  or  baf  id)  gehabt  b&tte/  we  also  often  say :  id)  würbe  ge^ 
f)abt  ffaben  or  baf  id)  gehabt  ^aben  würbe,  &c.  (See  Lesson  XCII.); 
hence  the  Conditional  tenses. 


CONDITIONAL   PRESENT. 


Obs.  F.  The  Conditional  present,  bte  gegenwürtige  Seit  ber  bebingen^ 
ben  SBetfe/  is  formed,  in  all  German  verbs,  from  würbe  ^  and  the  infi. 
nitive  present  of  the  verb  you  conjugate,  as : 


I  should  or  would  have,  &c. 
Zd)  würbe  ^ 

bu  würbefi  I  ^aben. 

er  (fie/  &c.)  würbe  J 


We  should  or  would  have,  &c, 
flBir  würben 

i^r  würbet        }  ^aben^ 
fte  würben 


CONDITIONAL   PAST. 


Obs.  G.  The  Conditional  past,  bte  vergangene  3^tt  ber  bebingenben 
SEBeifC/  is  formed,  in  all  German  verbs,  from  würbe  (See  Note  3  of  the 
preceding  Obs.\  and  the  infinitive  past  of  the  verb  you  conjugate. 


as: 


I  should  or  would  have  had,  &c. 

»u  »orbed  \      ;,„. 

er  (fte/  &c.)  würbe  ^ 


We  should  or  would  have  had,  &c, 
SBtr  würben     -^ 

i^r  würbet         >  ge]j)abt  §abcn  *• 
fie  würben        J 


^  Or :  baf  t(b  werbe  gehabt  ^aben.    (See  f^  A.  Lesson  LXXXIV.) 

^  SBürbe  is  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  auxiliary  werben/  to 
become. 

*  Instead  of:  idi  würbe  ^aben/  bu  würbefi  baben/  &c.,  we  may  always 
Bay:  id)  t)6tte/  bu  \)hiU%  &c.    (See  Lesson  XCII.) 

^  Instead  of:  id)  würbe  gebabt  \iCL\>txii  &c.,  we  may  always  say:  ic^ 
^&tte  gehabt/  &c.    (See  Lesson  XCIL) 
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IMPERATIVE.    (See  Lesson  XCV  and  XCVII.) 


Singidar. 

(No  first  person.) 
JgaU,  have  (thou).    . 
^aU  et  (|ic/  &c.)/         ^ 
er  (|ic/  &c.)  t)aUf 
bag  cr  (fie,  &c.)  l^aU, 
er  (fie/  &c.)  'mag  Jaben/t 
er  (fie/  &c.)  foU  t)aben/ 


let  him 

)  (her,&c.) 

have. 


Pluiral 

laffet  ung  i)Qf>en,    >  let  us  have. 

n>tr  woUen  ijjaben/-' 

«g)abetor^abt  (^oben  ©ie)/hav^(ye). 

»&aben  fte  or  fie  |)aben/  -j 

tag  fte  ^abett/  I  let  them 

fte  m6gen  ^aben/  [    have. 

fie  foUen  ][)aben/  J 


CONJUGATION 

OF   THE  AUXILIARY   VBRb  fei)!!*  (fein)/  /O  Ic. 


Infinitive  present. 
@e)S)n  (fein)/  to  be. 

Infinitive  past, 
©emefen  fci)n  (fein)/  to  have  been. 


Participle  present. 
^cpenb  or  wefenb  ^  being. 

Participle  past, 
©emefen/  been. 


Indicative, 
I  am,  &c. 

Sc!)  bin/ 

bu  bif!/ 

er  (fie/ eg/ man)  ifl  J 

wirfinb/ 

i^r  fei)b  (feib). 

fie  finb. 


I  was,  &c. 

3d)  war/ 

bu  wareft  or  warfl/ 

cr  (fie/  &c.)  warj 

n)tr  n)aren/ 

ibr  njaret  or  xoaxt, 

fie  waren. 


PRESENT. 


Subjunctive, 
That  I  may  be,  &c. 
JDaf  ic^)  fe^  (fei)/ 
baf  bw  fe^eft  or  fcpft/ 
baf  er  (fie/  &c.)  fejj  $ 
baf  wir  fepen  or  fepn/ 
bap  il^r  fejjeb  or  fcpb/ 
baf  fie  fepen  or  fe^pn. 


IMPERFECT. 


That  I  might  be,  &c. 
2>af  id)  wire  7, 
bag  bu  w&refl/ 
bag  er  (fte/  &c.)  w&rc  5 
bag  wir  w&ren/ 
bag  i^r  w&ret/ 
'  bag  fte  w&ren. 


^  The  present  participles  fej^enb  and  wefenb/  are  obsolete;  they  are 
only  used  at  present  in  the  compounds:  bafe^enb/  being  there;  anwe« 
fenb/ present;  abroefenb/ absent. 

7  Or :  i(^  w&re/ 1  might  be;  wenn  id)  wire,  if  I  wex^. 

G  g  2 
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PERFECT. 


I  have  been,  &c. 
3*  bin 
hvibift 

et   (ffc/   &c.)    t|l 
;   tmr  f|nb 
.{{)t  fc^b  (feib) 
jteffnb 


►  gewefen. 


That  I  may  h^ive  been,  &c. 

)Da^  id)  gewefen  fe^  (fei)/ 
baf  bu  gewefen  fc^f^/ 
bap  er  (fie/  &c.)  gewefen  fcp  5 
baf  wir  gettjcfen  feioen  or  fcijn/ 
bap  if)r  gerocfen  fepeb  or  ferjb. 
baf  fie  gewefen  fepen  or  fepii. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Indicative, 
I  had  been,  &c. 

bumareflorioarfl 
et  (fic/  &c.)   war 
wit  wavtn 
i^r  »aret  or  »art 
lie  maren 


>-  gemefen. 


Subjunctive. 
That  I  might  have  been,  &c. 
jDaf  ici)  getvefen  wäre/  . 
baß  bu  gewefen  Wv'irefl/ 
ha^  er  (fie/  &c.)  gewefen  »arc  5 
baß  »ir  gewefen  w&ren/ 
baf  i^r  gewefcn  wSret/ 
baf  fie  gewefen  w&ien. 


FUTURE   PRESENT. 


I  shall  or  will  be,  &c. 
Sd)  werbe 
bu  wirft 

er  (fie/  frc.)  wirb 
wir  werben 
t^r  werbet 
fie  werben 


fci)n  (fein). 


That  I  shall  or  will  be,  &c. 
3)aß  iä)  fei)n  (fein)  werbe/   . 
t)a^  bu  fcion  werbeft/ 
t)a$  cr  (lie/  &c.)  fe^n  werbe  5 
baß  wir  felon  werben/ 
ta^  it)v  felon  werbet/ 
baß  fie  fepn  werben; 


FUTURE   PAST. 


I  shall  or  will  have  been,  &c. 
3ci)  werbe 
bu  wirft 

er  (fie/  &c.)  wirb 
wir  werben 
i^r  werbet 
fie  werben 


gewefen  felon 
(fein). 


That  I  shall  or  will  have  been,  &c. 
3)aß  id)  gewefen  fei)n  (fein)  werbe  ^ 
ha^  hvL  gewefen  fei)n  werbeft/ 
baß  er  (fie/  &c.)  gc«?cfen  feijn  wcibc  5 
baß  wir  gewefen  fci)n  werben/ 
baß  it)r  gewefen  feipn  werbet/ 
\)a^  fie  gewefen  fe^n  werben. 


*  Or:  taß  id)  werbe  gewefen  \i\^x[i  &c.  (Sc^^  K,\.^^^xi VXKKIV,! 
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Present. 
I  should  or  would  be,  &c. 

Sc^  würbe 

tu  iDÜrtefl 

er  (fie/  &c.)  würbe 

wit  würben 

ii}v  würbet 

lie  würben 


>  feion^Cfein). 


CONDITIONAL. 

PasK 
I  should  or  would  have  been^  &c. 
^d)  würbe 
bu  würbeft 
er  (lie/  &c,)  würbe 
wir  würben 
if)r  wüi;bet 
"  pe  würben 


gewefenfe^n*^ 
(fein). 


IMPERATIVE.  (See  Lessons  XCV  and  XCVII.) 


Singular, 

(So  first  person. 
@e)0  (fei)/  be  (thou). 
©ei)  er  (|ie/  &c.)/ 
er  (|ie/  &c.)  fet)/ 
t)a9  er  (fie/  &c.)  fe^/ 
er  (lie/  &c.)  mag  feion/ 
er  ([ie/  &c.)  foil  {e)[)n/ 


let  him 

(her, 
&c.)  be. 


Plural. 

@e)pn  (fein)  wir/  i 

lalfet  uns  fet)n/     L  let  us  be. 

wir  wollen  fet)tt/ 

©e^b  (feion  @ie)/ 

©epn  lie  or  fie  feipn/ 

bag  lie  fet)n/ 

lie  mögen  fet)n/ 

lie  fotten  fe)pn/ 


}e  (ye). 

I 

I 

J 


let  them  be. 


REMARK. 

The  pupils  must  conjugate  aloud,  in  writing  every  verb  in  four 
different  ways,  viz.  1.  affirmatively,  2.  negatively,  3.  interrogatively, 
4.  interrogatively  and  negatively.  We  have  conjugated  the  auxiliaries 
^aben  ♦  and  feic)n  ♦  affirmatively.  In  conjugating  a  verb  negatively  the 
negation  nid}t  follows  the  simple  tense  and  precedes  the  infinitive  and 
the  participles. 

Obs.  For  the  conjugation  of  the  auxiliary  werben  */  to  become,  see 
the  Conjugation  of  the  Passive  Verbs. 


»  Instead  of:  td^  würbe  fe^n/  bu  würbeft  fei)n/  &c.,  you  may  always 
say:  xö:i  rodre;  bu  wireft/  &c,    (See  Lesson  XCII.) 

10  Instead  of:  id)  würbe  gewefen  fcrin,  &c.,  you  may  always  say :  id) 
n?dve  Qcwcfcn/  &c.    (See  Lesson  XCII.) 
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MODEJL  OF  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  AN  ACTIVE 

REGULAR  VERB. 

Obs,  Active  verbs  always  take,  in  their  compound  tenses,  the  verb 
^aben  *  for  their  auxiliary.  According  to  the  following  model  all 
active  regular  verbs  are  conjugated. 


Infinitive  present, 
Soben^  to  praise.  . 

Infinitive  past, 
@elobt  ^aben/  to  have  prused. 

PRESENT. 

Indicative, 
I  praise,  &c. 
3d)  lobe/ 
bu  lobefl  Gobfl)/ 
cr(fte/&c.)  lobet  (lobt)  j 
xoxt  loben/ 
i^r  lobet  (lobt)/ 
j!e  loben. 


Participle  present. 
•    Sobent/  praising. 

Participle  past. 
©etobt/  praised. 

(See  Lesson  XXXVI.) 

Subjunctice, 

That  I  may  praise,  &c. 
^af  id)  lobe/ 
baf  bu  lobefl/ 
ba^  er  (fte/  &c.)  lobe  i 
ha^  wit  loben/ 
baf  i^r  lobet/ 
baf  fte  loben. 


IMPERFECT.    (See  Obs,  A,  B.  and  C.  Lesson  LIX.) 


I  praised,  &c. 
Sd)  lobte/ 
bu  lobtejt/ 
er  (lie/  &c.)  lobte  5 
wir  lobten/ 
ibr  lobtet/ 
fie  lobten. 


I  have  praised,-  &c. 

bu  ^ajl 

er  (|ic/  &c.)  ^at 

tt)ir  ^aben 

ii)v  i)abt 

fte  f)aben 


That  I  might  praise,  &c. 
3)ap  id)  lobete  (lobte)  ^ 
bap  bu  lobctefl  (lobtejl)/ 
bap  er  (|Te/  &c.)  lobete  (lobte) ^ 
ha^  wir  lebeten  (lobten)/ 
bap  i^r  lobetet  (lobtet)/ 
bap  fte  lobetdn  (lobten)  ^. 


PERFBCT. 


;  gelobt. 


That  I  may  have  praised,  &c 
©ap  id)  gelobt  i)abct 
bap  bu"  gelobt  ^abej!/ 
bap  er  (ffe/  &c.)  gelobt  ^abc  5 
bap  wir  gelobt  ^aben/ 
bap  it)r  gelobt  l)abet/ 
bap  fie  gelobt  Ijaben. 


'  Or:  idf)  lobte/ 1  niight  praise;  wenn  id)  lobte,  if  I  praised. 
^  The  first  of  these  two  forms  is  the  more  correct,  the  latter  the 
more  in  use. 
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PLUPBRFECT. 


I  had  praised,  8cc, 

3d)  i)attt 

bu  t)atUft 

er  (|ie/  &c.)  i)atte  i 

wix  l^atten  f 

it)v  Rottet  ! 

ffe  Ratten  J 


gelobt. 


That  I  might  have  praised,  &c. 

baf  bu  gelobt  ^ättejl/ 
t)a^  er  (ffe/  &c.)  gelobt  i)htU  5 
bap  iDtr  gelobt  Ritten/ 
\>ai  i^r  gelobt  Rittet/ 
baf  fte  gelobt  ^&tten. 


FUTURE    PRB8BNT. 


Indicative, 

I  shall  praise,  &c. 

Sd)  werbe 

bu  iDtrft 

er  (|ie^  &c.)  »irb 

tt)ir  werben 

ii)x  werbet 

fie  werben 


>  lobem 


iS'ti5;tinc/tt7e. 
That  I  shall  praise,  &c. 
X>a^  idj  loben  werbe/ 
baf  bu  loben  werbefl/ 
bof  er  (fte/  &c.)  loben  werbe  i 
bap  wir  loben  werben« 
baf  ibr  loben  werbet/ 
bäp  Ite  loben  werben. 


FUTURS   PAST. 


I  shall  have  praised,  &c. 

3d)  werbe 

bu  wirft 

er  (fie/  &c.)  wirb 

wir  werben 

ibr  werbet 

fie  werben 


>  gelobt  ^aben. 


That  I  shall  have  praifided,  &c. 
*  jDaf  id)  gelobt  f)ahtn  werbe  ^ 
bap  bu  gelobt  baben  werbeft/ 
baf   er   (fte/   &c.)   gelobt   ^aben 

werbej 
bap  wir  gelobt  ^aben  werben/ 
bap  ibr  gelobt  ^aben  werbet/ 
ha^  fit  gelobt  baben  werben. 


CONDITIONALS. 


Present, 
I  should  praise,  &c. 

3cb  würbe 

bu  wurbeft 

er  (fte/  &c.)  würbe 

wir  würben 

ibr  würbet 

ffe  würben 


loben.     (See 
Lesson 
XCII.) 


Past. 
I  should  have  praised,  &c. 

Sd)  würbe 

bu  wurbeft 

er  (fte/  &c.)  würbe 

wir  würben 

ibr  würbet 

fie  würben 


gelobt  baben* 

>(See  Lesson 

XCIL) 


3  Or :  id)  bütte  gelobt/ 1  might  have  praised ;  wenn  id)  gelobt  bütte,  if  I 
had  -praised. 
*  Or :  bag  i(^  weibc  gelobt  ^aben.    QSe^  «ST.  A-\«SÄatLYXX3>XS  :% 
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IMPERATIVS.    (See  Lesspns  XCV  and  XCVII.) 


Singular. 

(No  first  person.) 
Sobe/  praise  (thou). 
8obe  er  (fie/  &c.)/ 
ec  (fie/  &c.)  lobe / 
baf  er  (ftc/  &c.)  (obe/ 
er  (fie/  &'cO  mag  loben/ 
er  (f!e/  &c.)  foU  lobett/ 


let  him 
(her, 
&c.) 

praise. 


Plural 
8oben  toivt  -> 

laffet  unö  lobett/    >  let  as  praise 
wir  »ollen  loben/  J 
8obet  or  lobt  (loben  @te)/  praise  ye. 
Soben  fte  or  fte  loben/  n 
baf  fte  loben/  I  let  them 

fte  mbgcn  loben/  |  praise, 

fie  foUen  loben/  J 


V 


C03!rJTJOATI02T  OP  A   TASSIVE  VEEB. 
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MODEL  OF  THE  CONJUGATION  OF  A 
PASSIVE  VERB. 

Obs,  A.  The  passive  verbs  are  conjugated  in  all  their  tenses  with 
the  auxiliary  werben*^  to  become,  and  the  participle  past  of  the  active 
verb.    After  the  following  model  all  passive  verbs  are  conjugated. 


Infinitive  present, 
©elobt  iDerbcti/  to  be  praised. 

Infinitive  past, 

®iloht  Worten  fepti/  to  have  been 

praised. 


Participle  present, 
(Getobt  irci'benb/  being  praised. 

Participle  past, 
©clobt  worbcn  */  been  praised. 


PRESENT. 


Indicative, 
I  am  praised,  &c. 
Scib  wevbe 
bu  toirfl 

er  (|Te/  &c.)  wirb 
xült  werben 
i^r  werbet 
fte  werben 


>  gelobt. 


(See  Lesson  LVII.) 

Subjunctive, 
That  I  may  be  praised,  &c. 

©ag  id)  gelobt  werbe^ 
ta^  bu  gelobt  werbefl^ 
baf  er.  (lie/  &c.)  gelobt  werbe  5 
baß  wir  gelobt  werben^ 
ha^  i^r  gelobt  werbet/ 
baß  fte  gelobt  werben. 


iMPERKECT.    (See  Lesson  LXI.) 


I  was  praised,  &c. 
3d)  würbe 
bu  wurbefl 
er  (fic/  &c.)  würbe  ^ 
wir  würben 
i^r  würbet 
jie  würben  > 


)  gelobt. 


That  I  might  be  praised,  &c. 

3)af  id)  gelobt  würbe  \ 
baß  bu  gelobt  wärbefl/ 
baß  er  ((ie/  &c.)  gelobt  würbe  5 
baß  wir  gelobt  würben/ 
baß  ibr  gelobt  würbet/ 
t)ai  fte  gelobt  würben. 


^  For  the  irregularity  of  this  verb  see  the  Table  of  the  Irregular 
V  erbs 

^  Ah  auxiliary  of  passive  verbs,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  wer^ 
ben  rejects,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  syllable  ge/  and  is  worben/ 
instead  of  geworben.    (See  Lesson  LXI.) 

7  When  werben  is  not  employed  as  an  auxiliary  in  passive  verbs,  its 
imperfect  is  also :  i6)  warb'/  I  became;  bu  warbfti  thou  becamest;  er 
waib/  he  became ;  instead  of  idb  würbe/  &c.     (See  L&&«oTk  \i^r^ 

8  Or :  idf)  würbe  gelobt/ 1  might  be  praised;  xo^xvVx^  ^'tVi^i^.  xö>»\i\\*">&.^ 
were  praised. 
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PERFECT. 


Obs,  JB.  The  learners  must  notice  that  it  is  the  auxiliary  fe^n  which 
is  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  of  passive 
verbs,  as : 


Indicative. 
I  have  been  praised,  &c. 

Subjunctive, 
That  I  may  have  been  praised. 

3d)  bin                 ^ 

\iubt|l 

it  (ffe,  &c.)  ijt  [ 

wir  finb 

C^r  fc^b  (feib) 

ffe  pnb                / 

gelobt  worben. 

ObC 

bof  id)  gelobt  worben  fep  (fei)/ 
bag  bu  gelobt  worben  fepejt  (fepP). 
baf  er  (fie/  &c.)  gelobt  worben  fejj; 
baf  wir  gelobt  worben  fei^n  (fepn). 
baf  i^r  gelobt  worben  fepeb  (fepb)/ 
ha^  fie  gelobt  worben  fepen  (feipn). 

PLUFB 

aPECT. 

I  had  been  praised,  &c. 

That  I  might  have  been  praised, 

&c. 

»Daß  id)  gelobt  worben  w&re  *# 
ba^  bu  gelobt  worben  w&rejt/ 
baf  er  (fie/  8cc.)^üohi  worben  wdrej 
ha^  wir  gelobt  worben  mären/ 
baf  i^r  gelobt  worben  wäret/ 
baf  fte  gelobt  worben  wären. 

3d)  war 
bu  warft 
er  (fie/  &c.)  war 
wir  waren 
i^r  wäret 
fic  waren 

gelobt  wor^ 
ben. 

J 

FUTl 

JRE. 

I  shaU'be  pro 
Sc^  ttjerbc 
bu  wirft 

er  (fie/  &c.)  wirb 
wir  werben 
it)r  werbet 
fic  werben 

kised,  &c. 

,  gelobt  wer* 
ben. 

That  I  shall  be  praised,  &c. 
iDaf  id)  gelobt  werben  werbe  *^ 
baf  bu  gelobt  werben  werbeft/ 
baf  er  (fie/  &c.)  gelobt  werben  werben 
baf  wir  gelobt  werben  werben/ 
t)a%  ii)v  gelobt  werben  werbet/ 
baf  fie  gelobt  werben  werben. 

■ 

®  Or :  idj  wäre  gelobt  worben/ 1  might  have  been  praised ;  wenn  icft 
gelobt  worben  wäre/  if  I  had  been  praised. 

"Or:  baf  icb  werbe  gelobt  werben  (see  Lesson  LXXXIV.  j^  A.); 
or:  man  fagt,  id)  werbe  gelobt  wetUxvi  x\ie^  ^wj  Y ^WWVi^ ^tw&^d. 
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FUTURE   PAST. 


I  shall  have  heen  praised,  &c. 


Sd)  ttjerbc 

h\x  wirft 

er  (lie/  &c.)  wirb 

wir  werben 
ii)x  werbet 
(ic  werben 


gelobt  wor« 
>    ben  fe)on 
(fein). 


That  I  shall  have  been 

praised,  &c. 

2)af'  id^  getobt  worben  fet)n  werbe "/ 

ha^  bu  gelobt  worben  feipn  werbeft/ 

baf  er  (fte^  &c.)   getobt   worben 

fet)n  werbe  5 
baß  wir  gelobt  worben  fei)n  werben/ 
baß  i^r  gelobt  worben  fei)n  werbet, 
baß  fte  gelobt  worben  fe^n  werben. 


CONDITIONALS. 


Present, 
I  should  be  praised,  &c. 

Sc^  würbe 

bu  wurbeft 

er  ({te,  &c.)  würbe 

wir  würben 

i^r  würbet 

fic  würben 


> 


gelobt  wer^ 
ben. 


Past. 
I  should  have  been  praised,  &c. 
Sc^  würbe 
bu  würbeft 
et  (jte/  &c.)  würbe 
wir  würben 
i^r  würbet 
fte  würben 


> 


gelobt  moxf 
ben  fepn. 


IMPERATIVE.    (See  Lessons  XCV  and  XCVII.) 


Singular, 
(No  first  person.) 
SBeibc  gelobt/  be  (thou)  praised. 
.   SScrbc  er  ((le/  &c.)  ge»" 
lobt/ 
er  (fic/  &c.)  werbe  ge^ 
lobt/ 
•  baß  er  (fie/  &c.)  gelobt 
werbe/ 
er  (jie/  &c.)  mag  getobt 

werben/ 
er  (fic/  &c.)  foil  gelobt 
werben/ 


> 


let  him 

(her, 
&c.)  be 
praised. 


Plural. 

Serben  wir  getobt/         ]    let  us 
laffet  uns  gelobt  werben/  >     be 
wir  wollen  gelobt  werben/ J  praised. 

SBerbet  (werben  ©ie)  gelobt/  be  (ye) 
praised. 

Sßerben  fte  or  fie  werben  n 

getobt/  let  them 

baß  (le  gelobt  werben/      >     be 
fte  mbgen  gelobt  werben/    praised, 
fie  foUen  gelobt  werben/  . 


"  Or:  ha^  16)  werbe  gelobt  worben  fei)n  (see  i^  A.  Lesson 
LXXXIV.);  or:  man  ^offt/  id)  werbe  gelobt  worben  fepn/ they  hope  I 
shall  have  been  praised. 


IRREGÜLAK  VERBS. 


Tex  iiregiiUritj  of  a  verb  is  genenllj  remarked  to  take  place,  1.  in 
the  singular  of  the  present  tense  indicative  of  a  few  verbs  ;  2.  in  the 
past  participle ;  3.  in  the  imperfect  indicative  and  sabjanctive  ;  and 
4.  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative. 

We  divide  the  irregular  verbs  into  two  classes : 

I.  The  first  class  contains  onlj  sixteen  irregolar  verbs.  They  bave 
the  regular  terminations  of  the  past  participle  and  of  the  imperfect,  i.e. 
t  in  the  past  participle,  and  te  in  the  imperfect,  but  change  the  radical 
vowel.    Ex. 

Sringen/  to  bring;  past  part,  gebraut  j  imperf.  brache. 

We  have  given  the  conjugation  of  these  sixteen  irregular  verbs  at  the 
head  of  our  general  list. 

II.  The  second  class  comprehends  all  the  other  irregular  verbs. 
In  the  past  participle  they  keep  the  termination  en  of  the  infinitive,  and 
in  the  imperfect  they  change  the  radical  vowel  without  taking  the 
syllable  te.    Ex. 

Sefeti/  to  read ;  past  part.  gcle(en  5  imperf.  lag. 

Before  the  learner  proceeds  to  the  List  of  the  Irregular  Verbs  he 
willi&nd  the  following  observations  of  essential  importance. 

A,  It  is  in  the  first  class  only  that  several  of  these  verbs  are  irregular 
at  the  same  time  in  all  the  persons  of  the  singular  of  the  indicative. 
They  are : 


dürfen/ to  dare;         Sing,  of  the  Pres.  Indie. 
it6nnen/  to  be  able ; 


^50en/  to  wish ; 
S){ä|Ten/  to  be  obliged ; 
2Bi(fcn/  to  know ; 
SBoUen/  to  be  willing ; 


1» 


>f 


>» 


» 


9» 


•> 


ff 


99 


>» 


>» 


>> 


*• 


n 


»> 


\&j  barf/  bu  barfjt/ 

er  barf, 
id)  faniif  bu  fannft/ 

er  fann. 
\(ii  moi^i  bu  magfl^ 

cr  mag. 
tc^  mupf  bu  xtiM^t, 

er  muß. 
\6)  xozx^i  bu  xod^X, 

er  roeip. 
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Those  of  the  second  class  are  always  regular  in  the  first  person  sin- 
gular ^  but  they  are  often  irregular  in  the  second  and  third  persons, 
and  then  they  change  the  letter  a  or  e  of  the  radical  syllable — ^the 
former  into  hf  the  latter  into  t.     £x. 

SfJat^en/  to  advise ;      Sing,  of  the  Pres.  Indie,  id)  xat^if  bu  r&t^jl/  er 

r&t^. 

©predien/  to  speak ;         „        ,,        ,»       „      id)  fprec^e^  bu  fpridbjt/ 

crfpj^id)t. 

JB.  The  past  participle  of  irregular  verbs  is  always  preceded  by  the 
syllable  ge  ^9  the  same  as  the  regular  verbs^  except  the  past  participle 
of  those  noticed  in  Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII. 

Some  verbs  are  regular  when  they  are  used  in  an  active  or  tran- 
sitive signification,  and  irregular  when  they  are  employed  in  a  neuter 
or  intransitive  signification.  Ex.  $(3etd)en/  to  yield,  and  its  compounds, 
as :  abtozidjcxif  to  deviate,  au§n7etd)en/  to  avoid,  are  irregular ;  but  wei^ 
d)en/  to  soften,  to  mollify,  and  erioeid)cn^  to  touch,  to  mollify,  are 
regular.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  verbs  : 


Intransitive  and  Irregular, 
SSleid^cn  ♦/  to  fadö. 
Pflegen  ♦/  to  foster. 
©c^affen  *f  to  create. 
©d)leifcn  */  to  grind. 


Transitive  and  Regular, 
S3Utd()en/  to  bleach. 
Pflegen/  to  be  accustomed. 
@d)Qffen/  to  procure. 
@d)teifen^  to  demolish. 


It  will  be  necessary  for  the  learner  to  remark  that  there  are  only  two 
irregular  verbs  the  imperfects  of  which  begin  with  another  letter  than 
the  infinitive,  viz.  ejfcn/  to  eat,  and  fc^n^  to  be.  The  former  has  in  the 
imperfect  af^  and  the  latter  war. 


*  Except  the  auxiliary  Verb  f  e  )j  n./  to  be,  which  is  irregular  in  all  the 
persons  singular  and  plural. 

2  The  verb  effcn^  to  eat,  takes  in  the  past  participle,  for  the  eake  of 
euphony,  an  additional  g/  as  :  gegcflfcn,  eaten,  instead  of  öce|[cn. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  VERBS. 

I 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  in  the  Nominative ;  the  object, 
upon  which  the  action  of  the  subject  falls,  is  put  in  the  Accusative. 
The  Nominative  or  subject  always  follows  the  question  who  ?  )17  e  r  ? 
the  Accusative  or  object  the  question  whom  ?  men?  £x.  The  man 
strikes  the  dog,  ber  ^ann  ((^(dgt  ben  ^unb.  Question:  who  strikes? 
wev  fci}I&9t  ?  Answer :  the  man,  ber  f!Jl d  n  n.  The  man  is  the  subject 
or  Nominative.  Question:  whom  does  the  man  strike?  men  fci}l&9t 
ber  ^Olann?  Answer;  he  strikes  the  dog,  er  f(i)l&dt  ben  «^unb.  The 
dog  is  the  object  or  Accusative.  Charles  writes  a  letter,  SCail  f(^retbt 
einen  S5rief.  kavl  is  the  subject  or  Nominative,  einen  SSrief  the  object 
or  Accusative. 

The  object  of  a  sentence  may  be  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  direct 
when  it  is  in  the  Accusative,  but  indbrect  when  it  stands  in  the  Genitive 
or  Dative. 

The  Genitive  always  answers  the  question  whose  ?  ot  of  what  ? 
meffen?  Ex.  Qi  ifl  ber  @arten  beg  ^5mdS/  it  is  the  garden  of  the 
king.  Question :  whose  garden  is  it  ?  meffen  (Garten  ifl  e6?  Answer  t 
the  king's,  beS  ^5mg6.  @6  ifl  baS  ^au6  meines  greunbeS/  it  is  the 
house  of  my  friend.  Question:  whose  house  is  it?  meffen  «^auö  ifi 
e6  ?  Answer :  my  friend's,  meinet  greunbeg.  »Die  Sapferfett  unferer 
@o(baten/  the  valour  of  our  soldiers.  Question:  whose  valour? 
m  e  f  f  e  n  Sapferleit  ?    Answer :  our  soldiers',  unferer  ©olbatem 

The  Dative  always  answers  the  question  to  whom  ?  mem?  Ex. 
^er  SSatei:  Qxht  feinem  ©o^ne  baS  S3ud)/  the  father  givies  the  book  to  his 
son.  Question  :  to  whom  does  the  father  give  the  book?  xotm  %\ht  ter 
SSater bag S3uci) ?  Answer:  to  his  son,  feinem  @o^ne.  S(^  fc^rteb  mei^ 
ner  ©c^mefter  einen  S3rief/ 1  wrote  a  letter  to  my  sister.  Question:  to 
whom  did  I  write  a  letter?  mem  fd^rieb  i(^  einen  S3rief ?  Answer:  to 
my  sister,  meiner  ©c^mefler.  @r  murbe  ber  ^6mdinn  Dorgefiellt/  he  was 
presented  to  the  queen.  Question  :  to  whom  was  he  presented  ?  mi^m 
murbe  er  oorgefteUt  ?    Answer :  to  the  queen,  ber  ^iniginn. 


VERBS   GOVERNING  THE   NOMINATIVE. 

A.)  The  following  verbs  cannot  govern   any  case  but  the  Nomi- 
native ;  when  they  have  a  predicate,  it  is  also  put  in  the  No\sivci'^vq^. 

©epn,  to  be.     ^ein  ©ruber  mar  eltt  ftxo^w  ^ö^Vbi  \iv&  XäqKJwki  ^''ä 
great  hero. 
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Gerben/  to  become,     dt  würbe  ein  retd^er  ^ann/  he  became  a  lidi 

man. 
83Ieiben/  to  remain.      G^r  blieb  fletS  mein  getreuer  ^reun^/  he  always 

remained  my  faithful  friend. 
«Reifen/  to  be  called.     9Rtin  Attefler  S3ruber  ^ti^t  Start,   iny  eldest 

brother's  name  is  Charles. 
&d}txnen/  to  seem.    jDer  Sag  fci)ien  mir  eine  ®tunbe/  ha^  3a^r  ein  Sag 

the  daj  seemed  to  me  an  hour,  the  year  a  day. 

B.)  Some  passive  verbs«  the  active  of  which  requires  two  accasatives, 


©enannt  werben/  to  be  named.    (Sr  !ann  ein  brooet  ^ann  genannt  toer« 

ben/  he  may  be  named  a  brave  man. 
@ef(^oUen  werben/  to  be  abused.    @r  würbe  ein  SSetrfiger  gefc^olten/  he 

was  abused  as  a  cheat. 
®efd)impft  werben/  to  be  insulted.   @r  wirb  eine  feige  9){emme  gef4)impft/ 

he  is  insulted  as  a  coward. 


II. 

TEBBS   OOVBRNINO   THB  OBNITIVS. 

A,)  The  following  verbs  require  the  person  in  the  Accusative  and 
the  thing  in  the  Genitive. 

3Cn!(agen/ to  accuse.    §0?an  ftogte  t^n  beg  ^iebflo^U  an,  they  accused 

him  of  theft. 
aSele^ren/  to  instruct,  to  inform.    6r  i)at  miä)  eines  S3c|yern  belehrt,  he 

has  set  me  right. 
aSerouben/  to  rob.    SKan  i^at  i^n  fcincS  SScrmSgenS  beraubt/  they  have 

robbed  him  of  his  fortune. 
aSefc^ulbigen/  to  accuse,  to  charge.    SKan  ^at  i^n  bcS  »f>oci)Derrat^g  be* 

fd^ulbigt/  they  have  accused  him  of  high  treason. 
Gntbinben  or  entloben/  to  release  from.    3d)  cntbinbe  or  cntlabe-  ©ie 

S^reS  ©ibeg/ 1  release  you  from  your  oath, 
©ntblb^en/  to  strip.    SKan  \)at  i\)n  oUer  feiner  ^aU  entblößt/  they  have 

stripped  him  of  all  his  property. 
@nt!leiben/  to  deprive  of.    ©ev  Äbnig  entfleibetc  i^n  feiner  SBurbe/  the 

king  deprived  him  of  his  dignity, 
©ntlaffcn/  to  dismiss.    3d)  entlaffe  ®ie  meines  ^ienfteS  (also  au6  meinem 

jDienfte)/  I  dismiss  you  from  my  service, 
©ntlebigen/  to  frtie  from,  to  disencumber.    Sd^  euUebi^tc  il)n  biefer^ajl/ 

I  freed  him  of  this  burden. 
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^ntfe^ett/  to  discharge,    ^an  f)at  t^n  fetneS  TimM  entfegt,  they  dis- 
charged him  from  his  office. 
(Sntxobi)mnf  to  wean.    ®ie  entn)5^nte  baS  ^inh  ber  (also  oon  ber)  S3rufl/ 

she  weaned  the  child  (from  her  breast). 
Ücbcufü^rciT/  I  to  convict.     fWan  ^ot  i^n  cine«  2Jcrbrcd)cn6  überführt, 
Ucbermcifcn/  J     (öberwiefcn),  they  have  convicted  him  of  a  crime. 
Uebert)eben/  to  spare,  to  save.    ^6)  öb^r^ebe  »Did)  btefer  !Olä^e/ 1  save  you 

this  trouble. 
Uebergeugen/ to  convince.    (St  ^at  miä)  beffen  übergeugt^  he  has  con« 

vinced  me  of  it. 
aSerfidjern/  to  assm*e.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  LXVI.)    3d)  oerftd)crc  @if 

meiner  JQodjaä^tnnQ  unb  meiner  ZUUi  I  assure  you  of  my  esteeHt 

and  my  love. 
SScrweifen  *  (beS  SanbeS)^  to  banish  (from  the  country).    SRon  ^at  if)t\ 

beg  Canbeö  ^  Dermtefen/  they  have  banished  him  from  the  country. 
Sffiörbigen/  to  deign,  to  think  worthy,    (gr  »ürbigte  mid)  feinel  SSer* 

trauen«/  he  thought  me  worthy  of  his  confidence. 

B.)  Many  reflective  verbs  require  the  reflective  pronoun  in  the 
Accusative  and  the  object  in  the  Genitive,  as : 

@td)  annehmen/  to  interest  one's  self  in.    Qt  na^m  f  i  d^  b  e  6  ^  i  n  b  e  S  an» 

he  interested  himself  in  the  child. 
®id^  bebtenen,  to  make  use  of.    ^6)  bebtene  mtc^  biefer  fd^6nen  ®e» 

legen^eit/I  profit  by  this  fine  opportunity. 
@t(^  befleißen  or  befletftgen/  to  apply  to,  to  attend  to.    SBefletpige  ^idj 

berSugenb/  apply  thyself  to  virtue. 
®ic^  feine«  2Cmte«/  feiner  ^orberuns  begeben/  to  resign,  to  give 

up  one's  employment,  one's  pretension. 
®i6)  bem&c^ttgen/  to  take  possession  of.    ^an  bem&c^ttgte  ftc^  feinet 

^ahCf  they  took  possession  of  his  property. 
@tc^  bemeiftern/  to  make  one's  self  master  of,  to  seize,  ^an  bemeiflerte 

fic^beSiDiebe«/  they  seized  the  culprit. 
@id)  beftnnen/  to  recollect.    J^6)  beftnne  mid^biefeSUmftanbe«  nidjt, 

I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 
®iö)  ent&ufern/  to  renounce,  to  alienate.    @te  n^oUte  \i(ij  i^re«  @rb« 

t^eil«  nid)t  ent&ufern/  she  did  not  wish  to  alienate  her  inheritance. 
@i(tbe«SBeine«  enti)alten/  to  abstain  from  wine. 
@  id)  einer  @ ad) e  entfc^lagwi/ to  get  rid  of  a  thing. 


^  This  verb  is  also  -employed  with  t)on/  e.  g.  ^6)  bin  »on  3^rer 
greunbfd}aft  öberjeugt/ 1  am  convinced  of  your  friendship. 

^  This  verb  is  also  used  with  the  preposition  au«/  e.g,  Semanben  011$ 
Urn  Sanbe  ^txxoti]tni  to  banish  some  one  from  the  country. 
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&id}  entfinnen/  to  remember,  to  recollect.    3((  fann  ni{d^  beffe n  m(|t 

entfinnen/ 1  cannot  remember  it. 
@t(i)ber?(rmen  erbarmen/  to  bave  compassion  on  the  poor. 
@icft   feine«   8Serfpred)en<  (or  an  fein    SSerfpred^en)    erinnern 

{Obs.  D.  Lesson  LXXIIL),  to  remember  one's  promise. 
@id)feineö3ovne8  erwehren,  to  resist  (to  master)  one's  anger. 
2>\&i  freuem  to  rejoice.    34  freue  mid)  ^eine«  ®  lü  cfS  (or  ü&er  3)ein 

©lue!  5  Lesson  LXXII.),  I  rejoice  in  your  bappiness. 
@id^  einer  2Cntmort  0etr6fien/  to  bope  witb  confidence  for  an  answer. 
^\6^  feineöSHeid^t^umS  rö()men/ to  boast  of  one's  ricbes. 
Q^i&i  einer  fd)Ied)ten  ^anblung  fd^&men/to  be  ashamed  of  a  bad 

action. 

^. .  -  f      nia;t/ 1  do  not  venture  it. 

@i(^  »eimeffen/     J 

@ic^einegfoId)en®Iöc!«  Der  mutton/ to  expect  such  a  happiness. 

©id)  einer  @ad)e  verfemen/  to  be  aware  of  a  tbing. 

@id)  einer  ©ac^e  meiner n/  to  refuse,  to  decline  anj  tbing. 

C.)  Several  verbs  govern  eitber  tbe  Genitive  or  the  Accusative,  but 
with  tbe  former  tbey  denote  a  more  general  and  absolute  sense  than 
witb  tbe  latter,  as : 

2Cd)ten/  to  mind,  to  esteem.    3d)  a^tt  feiner  (or  t^n)/ 1  esteem  him. 
aScburfcn/  to  be  in  want  of      SBir  bebiirfcn  3^rer  (or  S^re)  »f)ölfe/ 

we  are  in  want  of  your  assistance. 
@ntbef)ren/  to  do  without.     3d)  fann  feiner  Cor  it)n)  nid;t  entbehren/ 

I  cannot  do  without  him. 
@viv&f)nen/  to  mention.    @r  ermd^nte  3^ter  (or  @ie)/  be  mentioned 

you. 
©eniefen/  to  enjoy,    ©cnicfe  ber  (or  bie)  greuben  biefeS  Cebenf/  enjoy 

the  comforts  of  this  life. 
Pflegen/  to  foster,  to  take  care  of.    Pflege  feiner  (or  i^n)/  take  care 

of  him. 
(Schonen/  to  spare.    jDu  mupt  feiner  (or  i^n)  fd)oncn/ thou  must  spare. 

bim. 
SSergcffen/  to  forget.     SSergeffen  ®ie  meiner  (or  mid^)  nid)f/  do  not 

forget  me. 

D.)  The  following  govern  tbe  Genitive  only : 

©cbcnfen,  to  remember,  to  think  of 3.    @r  %i\i(k6i)ii  meiner,  he  thought 
pi  me. 

^  ©en!cn/  to  think,  governs  the  Accusative  witb  the  preposition  an. 
3^  werbe  an  2)id)benteT\ilw\\\t\v\ii\!Loi^o\3i.  V^t^vcAx^^Verbsgotjemtii^r 
Prepositions,) 
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barren/  to  wait  for.    3Bir  ^afcen  SDeincr  lang  gehortet/  we  have  been 

waiting  for  you  a. long  time. 
Saci)cn/  to  laugh  at.    @in  Sebcr  lad&t  feiner  ©itelfeit/  every  one  laughs 

at  his  self-conceitedness  *, 
©polten/  to  mock*.    @potten  ^ii  meiner  nidf)t/  do  not  mock  me. 
SBorten/  to  attend  to.     Sr  wartet  feines  2Cmteg/  he  attends  to  his 

office. 

E.)  Tlie  verb  fct)n/  to  be,  also  requires  the  Genitive  in  the  following 
expressions : 
©ewo^nt  feipn,  to  be  accustomed.     Gr  ift  beffen  nid^t  gewohnt/  he  is 

not  accustomed  to  it. 
iDcr  SKeinung  fet)n/  to  be  of  opinion. 

©Uten  !p{ut^e6/  guter  Saune  fepn/  to  be  of  good  heart,  in  spirits. 
SQi^iUenö  fet)n/  to  intend,  to  purpose. 

2)e6  S^obeg  fei^n/  to  die.    dv  ift  beS  Sobe6/  he  is  a  dead  man. 
Outer  Hoffnung  feijn/  to  be  in  the  family-way. 

Obs,  The  verbs  always  govern  the  same  case  as  the  participles  used 
as  adjectives. 

F.)  Verbs  employed  in  relation  to  an  indefinite  time  also  require  the 
Genitive,  unless  they  are  followed  by  a  preposition,  as : 

S)eS  ^orgenS/  bed  2Cbenb6  fpajieren  ge^en/  to  take  a  walk  in  the  morning, 

in  the  evening. 
£)e6  ^ad)t^  ^  (bei  9lad^t  or  bie  9tad^t  ^inburd^)  arbeiten/  to  work  at 

night. 
3)e6  SBormittagS  abrcifen/  to  depart  in  the  forenoon. 
^eS  9{ad^mittagl  fpa^ieren  reiten/  to  take  a  ride  in  the  afternoon. 
3)eS  Sags  {bei  or  am  Sage)  arbeiten/  to  work  during  the  day. 
©onntagg  unb  ^o^ontagg  ge^t  bte  $ofl  ahf  the  mail  starts  on  Sunday 

and  Monday, 
lutein  greunb  fommt  fed)6raa(  be6  3a^r6  (or  im  So^re)/  jmcimat  beS 

SDlonatS  (or  im  SKonat)/  einmal  bie  SÖoc^e  (Accusative),  my  friend 

comes  six  times  a  year,  twice  a  month,  once  a  week.    (See  Lesson 

XXXIII.  and  Obs.  B.  Lesson  LVI.) 

Obs,  The  use  of  .the  genitive  case  was  formerly  much  more  frequent 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and  instead  of  if  t)on  bcm  S3robe/  eat  of  the 
bread ;  trinfe  t)on  bem  SSeine/  dnnk  of  the  wine,  we  nnd  in  ancient 
authors,  tp  beg  S3robeg/  trin!  bed  SBeineS. 


*  Cad)en'  also  governs  the  Accusative  with  the  preposition  fiber.  ^ 
»  ©potten  also  governs  the  Accusative  with  the  igWk^ö^SCvsii  ^v^S 
and  »erfpotten,  to  deride,  the  Accusative  alone. 
^  Sfiadjt,  though' a  feminine  noun«  adds  Yiete  ^  m  V)aft  ^ctoJCvn^* 
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Obs.  A,  Intransitive  verbs  which  admit  a  passive  voice  are  never 
construed  with  the  nominative  of  the  person,  as  in  English.    Ex. 

^ir  toirb  bc{ge|!anben  (not  idj  ivcrbe)/ 1  am  assisted. 
^  3^nt  wirb  geholfen  (not  er  wirb)/  he  is  aided. 
2t)t  n^trb  gebanCt  (not  |te  iDtrb)/  she  is  thanked.  ■ 
S^nen  rvixb  mibecflanbrn  (not  @te  tvetrben)/  you  are  resisted. 

B.)  Most  reflective  verbs,  as :   &idj  etnbtlben/  to  imagine^  to  fancy, 
©u  bilbeft  /Dir  dn,  thou  fanciest,  &c. 

C.)  Most  impersonal  verbs,  as  :    ' 

@S  ift  mir  ^Cngjl/ 1  am  in  fear. 
@ö  fd)eint  SDir/  it  seems  to  thee.  .    • 
.SBenn  c6  3t)nf  n  beliebt/  if  it  pleases  you. 
(S§  i^at  mir  getc&umt/ 1  have  dreamt,  &c. 

D.)  Verbs  expressing  advantage  or  disadvantage  are  generally  con- 
strued with  the  dative  of  the  person.    Ex. 

»Der  ©d^neibet:  madbt  mir  einen  dioäf  the  tailor  makes  me  a  coat, 
^er  @c^uficr  mad)t  mir  @d}u^e/  the  shoemaker  makes  me  shoes. 
^an  ^at  mir  meinen  Jgnt  deflo^len/  they  have  stolen  my  hat  from  me., 
^ir  fd)eint  hU  @onne/  for  thee  the  sun  shines, 
^ir  laä)en  bie  S^^^^^/  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  fields  smile, 
^ir  ^eulen  bie  SESinbe/  to  thee  the  winds  howl. 

• 

Obi,  B. '  Instead  of  the  Dative,  the  preposition  für.  may  be  used  with 
the  Accusative.    Ex. 

^er  @d)neiber  mad^t  für  mid)  einen  SJcc!/  the  tailor  makes  a  coat  for 
me,  &c. 


IV. 

VERBS   GOVERNING   THE   ACCUSATIVE. 

A.)  All  active  or  transitive  verbs. which  in  the  passive  voice  govern 
the  nominative.    Ex. 


Passive  voice, 
fDiein  greunb  mirb  oon  mir  gefc^&^f. 


Active  voic^. 
3d)  fdbÄ^e  meinen  greunb/ 1  esteem 

my  friend. 
3d)  e^re  \>k  SBi$Qf)r^eit/ 1  reverence 

truth. 
@r  liebt  ha€  Siinb/  he  loves  the 

ebi'Id,  ^  . 


S>ie  SBo^r^eit  wirb  t>on  mir  op 
jDa^  Ä\xv"b  xoxxXj  Xi^xi  Vc>x^  ojl\\CöV 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following  and  other  tmontire  Terbs : 

2Cenbem#  to«  change.    &it  oer&nbecten  t^re  &\tttnt  thej  chniiged  tiieir 

mannen* 
TiMaöitn,  to  langh  at.    ia^n  &t  nit4  nic^t  anh  do  not  laugli  at  me. . 
Srau^en/  to  want.    34  brause  mein  ®elb/ 1  want  mj  monej. 
gragrn/  to  ask.    S^agrn  6ie  ben  Se^et/  ob  t4  nii4  inre/  aak  the  master 

whether  I  mistake. 
^entefen>^  to  enjoj.    ®enie§en  &xt  aUt  SSerdnfigungen/  welci^  tie  Zn? 

genb  ertaubt/  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue  permits, 
^tf  brau4)en/  to  abuse,  to  misuse.    6te  mif  brauc^n  meine  ®üte/  meine 

©ebulb/  you  abuse  my  goodness,  wear  out  my  patience. 
G^pieten"/  to  play,    starten  fpieten/  to  play  at  cards;  ^Iw^tt  fpte(fn#  to 

play  the  harpsichord. 
^Sr&nfen,  to  give  to  drink.    SMS  |)ferb  tr&n!en/  to'  give  the  horse  to 

dringe. 
Ueberreben'(3emanben)/  to  persuade  some  one.  SXan  woSte  biefen  ^Staxm 

Überreben/  they  wished  to  persuade  this  man. 
tteberleben#  to  survive,  to  outlive.   3d)  werbe  ba6  ni(^  übetteben/ 1  shall 

not  outlive  this. 
SSere^ren  (fci)en!en)/  to  present,  to  give.    Steine  &d^ftn  ^at  mix  eine 

golbene  Ui^r  verehrt/  iny  sister  has  presented  me  with  a  gold  watch. 
SB&rmen/  to  warm.    ^Den  Kaffee  w&rmen/  to  warm  the  coffee. 

B,  All  verbs  compounded  with  the  prefix  be.    Ex. 

^Beantworten '*/  to  answer.    34  i)aU  feinen  SSricf  beantwortet  (or  auf 

feinen  S3ricf  geantwortet)/ 1  answered  his  letter. 
S3enu|en/  to  profit.    34  i)ahc  3f)ren  Siatf)  benu^t/  I  profited  by  your 

advice. 
S3ewa4en/  to  watch,    ^er  ^unb  hmad)t  ha^  «^au6/  the  dog  watches 

over  the  house. 
S3ewetncn/  to  bewail.    Qv  UrodnU  ben  Sob  feiner  ©atttnu/  he  bewailed 

the  death  of  his  lady. 

Obs.  The  following  verbs,  beginning  with  be/  must  be  excepted,  ^^2; 

SSegegnen/  to  meet,  governs  the  Dative.  (See  page  467.) 
Sc^agcn/  to  please.    (See  page  468.) 
SSe^arren/  to  persevere  in. 

^®  ©entef  en  is  also  construed  with  the  object  in  the  Genitive.    (See 
page  464.) 

"  Spielen  is  also  construed  with  the  preposition  auf  and  the  name  of 
the  instrument  in  the  Dative.    (See  Obs.  Lesson  C.) 

*-  Antworten  requires  the  person  in  the  Dative,  and  the  thing  with 
tAe  preposition  auf  in  tbe  A.ccu%«i.^\e.   "Eä.  ^*jxo^x\i^^\ji«vvcs.  vx\*2yv^^ti . 
iBrief  anttvovtcxif  I  shall  answer  ^oux  V\X«i. 
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SBefle^en/  to  insist  upon,  to  consist  ov 

C.)  Neuter  Verbs,  when  a  determinate  time  or  measure  is  expressed, 
or  when  the  action  does  not  pass  over  to  the  object,  as : 

©e^eti/  to  go.    @t:  ging  eine  ^etU/  he  walked  a  mile, 
kämpfen/  to  fight.     @tnen  guten  JCampf  f&mpfen/  to  fight  a  good  fight. 
SReben/  to  speak.    2ld)  rebe  eine  oetrfi&nblidje  ©pcad^e/ 1  speak  an  intel- 
ligible language.  • 
'   fRiiUnf  to  ride.    2^  reite  ben  @d)tmmel  unb  mein  Sßatec  ben  ^u^tt  I  ride 
.  the  white  and  my  fother  the  chestnut  horse. 
@d)lafen/  to  sleep.    @rfci)(&ft  ben  gangen  Sag«  he  sleeps  the  whole  daj. 
®i|en/tosit.    @r  fa$  eine  <^tunbe/he  sat  an.hour. 
Stiegen/ to  weigh.    @6  miegt  einen  Rentner/  it  weighs  a  hundredweight. 

D.  The  verb  fe^n  also  requires  the  Accusative  when  a  determmate 
time  is  expressed.    Ex. 

@r  wax  biefen  borgen  bet  mix,  he  was  this  morning  at  my  house. 
SQSaren  ®ie  Dorigen  ^onat  in  ^Dreöben  ?    Were  you  at  Dresden  last 
month?  &c. 

E,)  Most  reflective  verbs,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  transitive, 
verbs,  the  objective  case  of  which  refers  to  the  same  person  as  the 
nominative  (Lesson  LXXIL),  as : 

Sd)  freue  mid^/ 1  rejoice. 

SDu  fd)ämjl  jDid)/  thou  art  ashamed. 

S3emü^en  @ie  ftd^  ntd^t/  do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,  &c. 

F.)  Some  impersonal  verbs  (see  Obs.  A,  and  B,  Lesson  LVIIL),» 

« 
as: 

@ö  hungert  midj)/ 1  am  hungry. 
@S  friert  i^n/  he  is  cold,  &c. 

G.)  The  following  verbs  govern  two  accusative  cases,  one  of  the 
person  and  another  of  the  object :  • 

«Reifen/  to  call,  to  order.    Qx  ^eift  mid)  einen  Starren/  he  calls  me  a» 
fool.    SBer  ^at  »Dicb  hqf  ge^ei^en  ?  who  has  ordered  you  this  ? 

9lennen/  to  name^  to  call.    Sc^  nenne  iifn  meinen  greunb/  I  call  him  * 
my  friend. 

@d)elten/    )  to  scold,  to  give  a  bad  name.     (Sr  fd^alt  (fd^tmpfte)  t^n 

©d)impfen/ j     einen  SBetröger/  he  called  him  a  cheat. 

For  the  verb  fteiben/  to  fit,  to  clothe,  see  Obs,  B.  Lesson  LXVIIL 
For  the  verb  loflen/  to  cost,  see  Leaaoxi  liXNW. 

OS*,  ne  rab  lafftn,  to  let,  to  get,  to  OTÄex,  ttcssa»*  '«oa  v«**^'^ 
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the  Dfttive  or  Accutative«  according  to  its  objecti  being  direct  or 

indirect.    Ex. . 

« 

Zaffen  &ie  mit  einen  Srief  (((reiben/  order  a  letter  to  be  written  to  me. 
iaf[cn  &U  miä)  einen  S3rief  [^reiben/  let  me  write  a  letter. 

According  to  tbis  we  must  say : 

dt  Ue§  mid)  feinen  Unwiden  empftnben/  he  made  me  feel  fals  displeasure. 
(Sr  l&ft  mi((  feine  2Cbftci)t  merCen#  he  makes  me  perceive  his  intention. 
{affen  6ie  mid^  bod)  bad  fe^en/  pray  let  me  see  that. 
34  vo^tU  eg  jDid^  füllen  la|Ten/ 1  shall  let  you  feel  it. 
2^  toetbz  eg  ®ie  n>i|Ten  la|fen/ 1  shall  let  you  know  it. 

For  the  verb  teuren/  to  teach^  see  Obs,  B,  Lesson  LXXIII. 

The  verb  Uebf  ofen/  to  caress«  to  cherish,  b  by  some  authors  construed 
with  the  Dative,  by  others  with  the  Accusative  of  the  person. 

For  the  verbs  which  do  not  admit  the  particle  gtt  before  the  Infini- 
tive,  see  Obs.  B.  Lesson  XLII. 
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THE  PREPOSITION. 

jDag  SSov:  ober  ä^er^&ttnipwort. 

Prepositions  are  invariable.  They  are  used  to  express  the  different 
relations  between  the  words.  E,  g,  3c^  de^e  m  1 1  meinem  S3rutfer/ 1  go 
mth  my  brother.  @r  iDO^nt  b  e  i  mit/  he  lives  wt/A  me,  »DaS  SBuc^ 
liegt  auf  bem  %\\üiii  the  book  lies  upon  the  table.  @ie  reifen  n  a  (^ 
£>eutfd)lanb/  they  go  /o  Germany. 

Prepositions  are : 

1 .  Either  radical  words,  as :  auf/  upon ;  miU  with. 

2.  Or  derived  words,  as :  auf  er/  without,  derived  from  aud  j  nSd^ft/ 
next,  derived   from   na^e/  near  ;    gwifd)en/  between,    derived   from 

gwei. 

3.  Or  compound  words,  such  as :  anjiatt/  instead  of,  composed  of 
an/  on,  near^  at,  and  ©tatt/  place,  stead ;  bteSfeit,  on  this  side  of,  com- 
posed of  btefe  @eite/  this  side;  ienfeit/  on  the  other  side  of,  composed 
of  Jene  @eite/  that  side.    (flbs.  B.  Lesson  LII.) 

4.  Or  words  taken  from  other  parts  of  speech,  such  as :  tt)&^renb/ 
during,  taken  from  n>&^ren/  to  last ;  t>erm6ge/  by  virtue  of,  taken  from 
S3erm60en/  power,  faculty. 

Some  prepositions  govern  always  the  same  case,  others  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another  case. 


I. 


PREPOSITIONS   WHICH   ALWAYS    OOVJSRN   THE   GENITIVE« 


2Cnflatt  or  ftatt/  instead  of. 

iDieöfeit/  on  this  side  of. 

3enfeit/  on  the  further  side  of. 

«falben  or  falber  ^  on  account  of. 

'2Cuper^alb,  without,  on  the  out- 
side of. 

3nner^alb/  within,  on  the  inner 
part  of. 


Oberhalb/  above,  on   the  upper 

part  of. 
Unterhalb/  below,  on  the  lower 

side  of. 
^raft/  by  the  power  of,  in  virtue 

of. 
Saut/  according  to,  conformably 

to. 


'  «falben  is  used  when  the  case  which  it  govenis  is  preceded  by  an 
article  or  a  pronoun;  otherwise  falber  is  used,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
examples  hereafter 
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flXittelft  or  oermittelft/  hj  mtnoa 

of.- 
ttngead^tet/  notwithstanding. 
Unweit  or  unfern/  near^  not  far 

from. 


eerm6de/  by  dint  of,  hy  the  power 

ofy  by  means  of. 
S^&^renb/  daring. 
SBcgen/  because  of,  on  account  of. 
Urn — xoiHtnt  for  the  sake  of. 


Obi.  A.  «^atben  and  falber  are  always  put  after  the  case  which 
they  govern.  When  f^alben  is  used  with  the  genitive  of  personal  pro- 
nonnSf  the  letter  t  is  substituted  for  the  letter  r ;  e.  y.  meinethalben/  on 
my  account;  feinetf^alben/  on  his  account;  except:  unfert^a(ben#  on 
our  account,  and  SutetfKitben/  on  your  account,  where  the  letter  t  is 
add^d.    (See  06^.  Lesson  LXXXII.) 

JB.  SB e gen  may  precede  or  follow  its  case.  Ex.  Sßrgen  fetneö  Slcü 
f  eö  or  feines  ^(eif  eö  n?egen/  on  account  of  his  assiduity.  This  preposi- 
tion unites  with  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  same 
way  as  ^atben/  e.  g,  ^Deinetwegen/  on  thy  account.  (See  Obs^  Lesson 
LXXXII.) 

C.  Urn — ^»illen  is  divided,  and  the  case  which  it  governs  is  always 
put  between  the  two  component  parts.  Ex.  Urn  be6  S^^^^benS  miUen# 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  This  preposition  is  combined  with  the  genitives 
of  the  personal  pronouns  Uke  |)alben  and  rotten,  e.g.  Urn  met  net»  it« 
le  xif  for  the  sake  of  me. 

D.  Ungeachtet  may  precede  or  follow  its  case.  Ex.  Ungead)tet 
feines  9ieic^t^umg  or  feineg  9iei(^t^umö  ungead)tet/  notwith- 
standing his  riches. 


BXAMPLBS   OF  THE    PREPOSITIONS    GOVERNING    THE    GENITIVE. 

®tatt  meiner  ge^e  bu  ^tn/  go  thou  thither  instead  of  me.  2Cn  beS 
Surften  @tatt/  instead  of  the  prince.  Semonben  an  ^inbeS 
©tatt  annehmen/  to  adopt  some  one. 

©ieSfcit  bcS  glujfcg/  on  tliis  side  of  the  river,  Senfeit  ber  SßvMe, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 

SDer  greunbfdjaft  ^atbeni  on  account  of  friendship.  2Clterö  fal- 
ber/ on  account  of  old  age.  deiner  S^ugenb  |)alben/  on 
account  of  his  virtue. 

3Cufer^alb  ber  0tabt/  beyond  town.  (Sr  ge^t  aufer^alb  ber 
dauern  fpajteren/  unb  id)  innerhalb  berfelben,  he  walks  out- 
side of  the  walla  of  the  town,  waÖLlVosAfc  olMJcÄm.  <Ex  war  ober* 
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^alb  bee  ©träfe/ unb  id)  unterhalb  berfelbeti/he  wason  the 

upper  part  of  the  street,  and  I  on  the  lower  part  of  it. 
@c  muf  f  raft  feineö  ^mteö  fo  ^anbeltt/  m  virtue  of  his  ofBce  he  la 

obliged  to  act  thus. 
Sauti^red  S3  riefet/  according  to  your  letter. 
SSer  mittelft  fetned  IIBei|lanbe&/ by  means  of  his  assistance. 
Un'gead)tet   feiner   ®efcbic!licb!eit    or   feiner   €(ef(f)tc{li(l^!eit 

ungead^tet/  notwithstanding  his  ability.  .  ^effenun0ead)tet/ 

notwithstanding  this. 
Uniocit  ber  @tabt/ not  far  from  town. 

SSermbge  beS  !5ni9lid)en  S5efe^l8/  by  power  of  the  royal  com- 
mand. 
SB&^renb    bed   ^riegeö/   during   the   war.     Sßd^renb   meineö 

TCufeht^altö  in  S3erlin/  during  my  stay  in  Berlin, 
^an  fc^dgti^n  wegen  feines  Sl^ü^^/unb  liebt  i^n  feiner  Sugenb 

liegen/  he  is  esteemed  on  accoimt  of  his  industry  and  beloved  on 

account  of  his  virtue. 
Z^un  ^ic  eg  urn  meineg  greunbe6  loiltcn/  do  it  for  the  sake  of  my 

friend. 


II. 


PRBP0&ITI0N9   WHICH   GOVERN    ONLY   THE   DATIVE. 


%\xh  out  of. 

TCuper/  out  of,  on  the  outside  of, 
except. 

S3ei/  close  by,  by,  near,  with. 

S3innen^  within'. 

(Entgegen/  towards,  so  as  to  meet, 
opposed  to,  against,  contrary 
to. 

©egenubeo  opposite  to. 

(S$emdf/ conformable  with,  accord- 
ing to. 

SÄit,  with.  ' 


9tad)/  after,  to,  in  the  direction  of» 

towards,  according  to. 
9lä(^|l/ next  to. 
3un&(^|l,  next  to,  nearest  to. 
^iitt  since. 

SSon/  from,  of,  by  (Latin  a,  ab), 
Son— on^  )^ 
»on-auf/r^^«''«^"^^- 
3u/  to,  at,  on.  , 
3uR)iber/  against,  in  opposition  to. 


Obs,  A.  2(u9er  is  construed  with  the  Genitive  in  the  following  ex- 
pression :  au^erfianbcS  fe^pn/  to  be  out  of  the  country. 

!■  ..  mi  IIMi,!        ■  IMM       !■  ■ — — ■ ■ 

^'SSinnen  is  used  only  in  reference  to  ümt^  «a  teä^  V^  ^««^'^'^ ''^^^ 
exam/^ies  w/iich  foiiow.  •..  .    . 
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B.  (Mdr^Mf  0r0rniiber#  0nn&i# »nd  iumbngthmf  stand  immediatdj 
after  the  cue  which  tbej  govern.  Ex.  Gr  9e^  feiaem  grcaab« 
tnt^t^tüt  he  goes  to  meet  his  friend.  (5r  faf  mtc  drgniiber/  he  sit 
opposite  me.  I>a^  ift  mit  ivaaAttXt  that  is  contrary  to  me,  I  hare  an 
a%'ernon  to  that.    Z^ttm  Sunfdje  0em&|/  according  to  your  wish. 

BXAMPLES   or  TBB   PaXPOSITIO.tS   GOVSaNINO   TBB    OATITB. 

34  tommt  a  *i<  bcm  ® arten/ 1  come  from  (ont  of)  the  gmrden.  XnS 
landft  (Srfa^rung,  from  long  experience.  Sto«  iß  anö  tt^m 
gtmorben  ?  what  has  become  of  him  ? 

Qz  loo^nt  Qufcr  bet  6tabt/  he  lives  oat  of  town.  2Cuf er  3^nen 
fehlte  92iemanb/  nobody  was  wanting  except  you. 

(Sr  {ft  bei  mitt  he  is  with  me.  Qt  fttt)t  bei  mir^  he  stands  by  or  near 
me.  S3et  ber  erflen  Gelegenheit  merbe  i4  @ie  ht\ud^n,  I  shall 
go  to  see  you  on  the  first  opportunity.  Sei  tiefen  SBSortem 
at  these  words.  S3ei  @eite  legen/  to  put  aside.  IBei  XaQt, 
m  the  day-time.    S3ei  «^ofe  fepn/  to  be  at  court. 

Sinnen  a^t  Za^tn  foil  biefe6  gef^e^en/  this  is  to  take  place  within 
eight  days.    Sinnen  biefer  ^tit,  within  this  time. 

34  tpo^ne  ber  Air 4e  gegenüber/ 1  live  opposite  the  church. 

3emanben  mit  offenen  Ernten  empfangen/  to  receive  any  one  with 
open  arms  (i.e.  very  amicably).  fSlit  mem.fpre4en  Bit]  to  whom 
do  you  speak?  ^it  kugeln  laben/  to  load  with  balls.  @inb 
@te  mit  i^m  gufrieben ?  are  you  satisfied  with  him  ?  !0{it  einem 
®o(ne  niebertommen/  to  be  confined  with  a  son.  SBaS  mad^n  @ie 
mit  biefem®elbe?  what  do  you  do  with  this  money? 

Die  Stutter  nebfi  i^rer  Zod)Uv,  the  mother  together  with  her 
daughter.  jDer  «Hauptmann  fammt  feinen  @olbaten/the  cap- 
tain together  with  his  soldiers. 

34  ge^e  nad)  ber  ©tabt/.I  go  to  town,  (gr  fragt  nad)  3^nen/ 
he  inquires  after  you.  Qt  ^anbcU  na4  ben  ©efe^en/  he  acts 
according  to  the  laws.  S^^un  @te  bag  nad)  3t)cem  ^t^alUti, 
na4  3t)i?er  ©ewo^n^eit/  do  this  according  to  your  pleasure, 
according  to  your  habit'. 

9l&d)fl  Ditifi  er  mir  ber  8iebtle/  after  you  it  is  he  whom  I  like  best. 
Qt  faf  n&4fl  i^r  or  i^r  jundcbjl/he  sat  very  near  her. 

Qt  ift  feit  einem  fStonate  ^ier/  he  has  been  here  this  month.  (See 
Lesson  LXVII.  and  Note  167»  Key.)    3fl  eg  fcbon  lange/  feit  be  m 


'  In  the  signification  of  according  to,  nad)  may  eaually  be  placed 
after  its  case.  Ex.  2(1  lern  2(nfd)cine  nad)/  according  to  sll  ap- 
pearances; meiner  Ueb^rgeugung  na4/  according  to  my  convic- 
tion; immer  ber  9lafe  n a 4/ always  straightforward. 
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@{e  meinen  «ruber  nid^t  gefe^en  ^oben  ?  Is  it  long  Binoe  you  saw 
my  brother*? 

J)er  SCbniQ  »on  granfreid^/ the  king  of  France,  ©ie  Äöniginn  r>on 
(Snglanb/  the  queen  of  England.  Sd^  fomme  »on  meinem 
©diwager/  meiner  @d)tt)&0erinn/ 1  come  from  my  brother-in- 
law,  my  sister-in-law.  3*  ^obe  S3iele§  t>on  3^)"«"  0elernt/  I 
have  learnt  a  good  deal  of  you.  SBon  »em  ip  bie  SUebe?  of 
whom  do  you  speak  ? 

.»on  meiner  Sugenb  an  (auf)/  from  my  youth  (upwards).  SBon 
biefem  2Cu0enblitfe  an/  from  that  instant.     (See  Lesson  XCI. 

Obs.  C.) 

3(^  ßing  ju  meinem  SSruber/  aUx  fanb  i^n  mdf)t  ju  ^aufe/ 1  went  to  my 
brother,  but  did  not  find  him  at  home,  dx  tooi)nU  ju  ^axxi,  he 
lived  in  Paris.    (See  Lessons  XXVIIL  and  LVIIL) 

4)anb!e  nie  ben  ®efe Jen  juwiber/  never  act  against  the  laws.  (See  Les- 
son cm.) 


in. 


PRBPOSITIOlfS  WHICH   GOVERN   ONLY  TBB   ACCU8ATITS. 


^urd^/  through»  hj,  by  means 

of. 
gur/  for. 
^egen  {%cn)\  to»  towards,  agiunst. 


^*»*'  ]  without. 
@onber/j 

Urn/  for»  around,  about. 

^ibec/  against,  in  opposition  to. 


EXAMPLES. 


@r  fu()C  burd)  hie  @tabt/  he  drove  through  the  town.  jDurd)  fein 
®  elb  oerfc^affte  er  ftd)  ®5nner  tinb  greunbe/  by  means  of  his  money 
he  procured  protectors  and  friends.     (See  Lesson  C.) 


^  @eit  must  not  be  mistaken  for  oor.  We  can  say :  er  ifl  feit  einem 
3a^re  txanl,  tobt/  hd  has  been  ill,  dead'this  year;  but  not  er  tft  feit 
einem  3at)re  geftorben/  for  that  would  signify,  he  has  been  dying  all  this 
year.  We  must  therefore  say :  er  i\t  t)or  einem  3a^re  gejlorben/he  died 
a  year  ago ;  er  xoax  üor  (not  feit)  iwei  3a^ren  ^ier/  he  was  here  two 
years  ago. 

*  ®en  is  a  contraction  of  gegen/  and  used  only  in  poetry,  e.g.  &xt 
(oben  bie  2Cuden  gen  pinAntU  unb  f^e^ten  i^n  urn  «^ölfe/  they  lifted  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  implored  its  aid. 
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I 

9t  0in0  fftr  feinen  S3rubec  in  ben  Sttit^,  he  went  to  the  war  for 
his  brother.  Sue  ®te  war  jbaS  eine  JCteinrgCeit/  that  waa  a  trifle 
for  you.    (See  Lessons  LXIX.  and  LTXVIIL) 

Oegen  ben  @trom  fc^mimmen/  U»  swim  against  the  stream«  siai 
«&au<  liegt  gegen  SDlorgen/  gegen  SXittag/  gegen  Zbtnh, 
the  house  b  exposed  to  the  east,  to  the  south,  to  the  west.  3(( 
fomme  gegen  Hhtnbf  I  shall  come  towards  evening.  (See 
Lessons  LXXV.  and  XCL) 

SBa<  ifl  i>a^  Mtn  o^ne  einen  gteunb?  what  is  life  without  a 
friend?  Qt  fann  nt^t  leben  o^ne  jDi4/  o^ne  i^n,  o^ne  &it, 
he  cannot  live  without  thee,  without  him,  without,  you.  (See 
Lesson  C.) 

//S)ann  n)icfl  ^u  fonber  Sutd^t  unb  ®raun 
^em  Slob'  entgegen  \t%XiJ* 

''Then  wilt  thou  contemplate  death  without  fear  or  terror." 

Urn  bte  JCir(i)e/  urn  bte  @tabt  ge{)en/  to  go  round  the  church,  round  the 
town.  SHingg  urn  mi 4)  blökte  \m.  %XoXmxi  nature  bloomed  around 
me.  @g  ifl  eine  fd)6ne  @a4e  urn  ben  gletf/  industry  is  a  fine 
thing.  Urn  ben  anbern  Slag/  every  second  day.  (See  Lessons 
LIV.,  LXXVIIL,  LXXXIL,  and  XCVIIL) 

S(Ba6  ^aben  @ie  wiber  meinen  Sreunb?  what  have  you  against  my 
friend?  jDu  fünbigefl  n)tbei:  ®ott/  n^iber  bte  ^efe^e^  mibec 
jDein  ©ewiffen^  thou  sinnest  against  God,  against  the  laws, 
against  thy  conscience.    (See  Lesson  XCL) 


PREPOSITIONS   GOVERNING   VARIOUS   CASES. 


I.  The  following  prepositions  govern  the  Genitive  and  the  Dative: 


8dngg 
Entlang 


'    \  along, 
ngj        * 


%xo^/  in  spite  of. 
Sufolgc/  in  consequence  of. 


EXAMPLES. 


£&ngg  bee  SCSegee  or  ldng$  bem  ISegc/  along  the  road.     S&ngd 
be«  ©epabed  or  l&nft«  btm  (S^^a^^i  ^0T[i^  the  shore.     @r 
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l&ngd  ben  Ufern  M  SH^cineS/ he  travelled  along  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine.    (See  Lesson  C.) 

In  sublime  style  entlang  is  often  employed  with  the  Genitive  or 
Accusative  instead  of  IdngS.    ^Den  SBeg  entlang/  along  the  road. 


//  SBtc  fatten  fd)on  ben  ganzen  Sag  gejagt 
entlang  beg  SBalbgebirgS/"  u.f.w. 


(@d)itter.) 


(( 


We  had  already  hunted  the  whole  day 
Along  the  mountain  forest,"  &c. 


S^rog  beg  fd)le4)ten  9Bettei:g#  or  tro|  bem  fd)led)ten  SSSettei;  ifl 
ec  ausgegangen/  he  went  out  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather.  Sco  ^ 
allec  or  alien  ®efai^ren/in  spite  of  all  dangers. 

Obs.  In  elliptical  sentences  %xo^  is  considered  as  a  substantive  and 
always  construed  with  the  Dative.  Ex.  Sro|  bent/  bee  mtr  n)tbet« 
{!e^t/ 1  bid  defiance  to  him  who  shall  resist  me ;  instead  of:  Slro|  fep 
bem  geboten/  u.f.n)./ 1  defy  him,  &c. 

Zufolge  governs  the  Genitive,  when  it  precedes  its  case,  and  the 
Dative,  when  it  follows  it.  dt  tf)at  biefeg  iufolge  me  in  eg  2Cu'ftra$ 
geg/or  meinem  2Cuftrage  jufolge/  he  did  this  in  consequence  of 
my  commission. 

Obs,  With  personal  pronouns  this  preposition  always  follows  its  case. 
Ex.  S  ^  n  e  n  5  u  f  0 1  g  e/ according  to  you. 


li.  Prepositions  governing  the  Dative  and  Accusative. 

They  govern  the  Dative  when  rest  or  motioti  in  a  state  of  permanent 
locahty  (i.  e.  motion  within  a  place)  is  implied ;  and  the  Accusative 
when  motion  or  direction  from  one  place  or  object  to  another  is  ex- 
pressed.   (See  Lesson  XXIX.) 


%t\f  on,  near  to,  against. 

2Cuf/  upon. 

^inter/  behind. 

9leben/  beside,  at  the  side  of. 

Uebet/  over,  above,  beyond.  • 


Unter/  under,  beneath,  among. 

3n>tfd)en/  between. 

fßoXf  before,  ago  (Latin  ante  or 

coram), 
3n/  in  (Latin  in). 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

A.  Tixii  with  the  Accusative,  expresses  direction  towards  a  person  ox 
object,  but  where  there  is  no  entrance.    (See  Lesson  XXXII.) 

B.  3n/  with  the  Accusative,  expresses  direction  into  the  centre  or 
interior  of  a  place.    (See  Lessons  XXXL  and  LXXXL) 

C.  2Cuf/  with  the  Accusative,  expresses  direction  to  the  upper  part  of 
a  place.  Ex.  2Cuf  baS  IDa^  jletgcn/  to  mount  upon  the  roof.  2Cuf 
also  governs  the  Accusative  in  the  signification  of /or.  £x.  C^r  ih$t 
ft4)  auf  ben  Winter  einen  neuen  §Hoc(  mad)en/  he  gets  a  new  coat 
made  for  the  winter.  2Cuf  3emanben  warten/  to  wait  for  some  one. 
(5c  $at  mxt  bag  S3ud)  nur  auf  eine  ©tunbe  dcUe^en/  he  lent  me  the 
book  only /or  an  hour,  ©r  \j(xt  feine  2Cbreife  oufben  erflen  bie fcg 
SXonatö  feflgefegt/ he  fixed  his  departure /or  the  first  instant  SSor? 
rati  öuf  ciele  Sa^re/  store  for  many  years.  2Cuf  is  also  em- 
ployed with  the  Accusative  when  it  may  be  explained  by  t»  consequence 
of  according  to.  Ex.  2Cuf  S^ren  SSefe^l/  at  your  command.  2Cuf  fein 
S&ort/  upon  his  word,  ^uf  2^xt  lBerant»)ortun0/  upon  your  responsi- 
bility. Say  also,  auf  Siegen  folget  @onnenfd)ein/  auf  ben  SBinter 
ber  ®ommer/  rain  is  followed  by. sunshine,  the  winter  by  the  summer; 
itki  fomme  aufben^^erbjliu^^nen/l  shall  come  to  you  in  the  autumn ; 
and,  aufbieUnioerfitdt  ge^^eu/  to  go  to  the  university.  (See  Liesson 
XXXIL)     • 

'  D.  Uebec  governs  the  Accusative  when  it  signifies  on  the  subject  or 
matter  of  a  thing.  Ex.  Ueber  eine  fKaterie  f einreiben/  to  write  on 
a  subject.  (Sr  \)Cit  ein  ^ud^  über  bie  9ied)en!unfl  gefdirieben/  he 
wrote  a  book  on  arithmetic.  @r  piebigte  über  baS  (Soangeliuni/ 
he  preached  on  the  gospel.  It  is  the  same  when  this  preposition  ex- 
presses a  moral  superiority.  Ex.  jDag  ge^t  über  meinen  «^orijont 
or  über  meinen  jBerjlanb/  that  is  above  my  reach,  ^er  @(i)ä(er 
ge^t  nid)t  über  ben  !0{et|ler/  the  scholar  is  not  above  the  master. 
(See  Lesson  LXXIX.) 


EXAMPLES. 

Datice.  2Cn.  Accusative. 

)Dte  fSttW^t  i|l  an  mir/  it  is  my 

turn. 
@r  axUiUt  an  feinem  9Ber!e/  he 

is  occupied  with  his  work. 
(Sc  r&d^te  jtc^  an  i^C/  he  revenged 

himself  upon  her.  • 


®ie  SHei^e  fommt  an  mid)/  my 

turn  comes. 
@c  ge^t  an  bie  2(cbeit/  he  goes 

to  work. 
3d)  fd)cieb  an  i^cen  SSatec/  I 

wrote  to  her  father. 
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Dative  2Cn 

@te  ^abcn  fd)(e(^t  an  mir  ge^an« 
belt/ you  behaved  badly  towards 
me. 

3n)ctfeln  @ie  md^t  an  met  net 
Sreunbfd)aft/  do  not  doubt 
my  friendship. 

0ie  l^aben  !etn  §Hcd)t  an  i^m/  you 
have  no  right  over  him. 

3d)  nc^jme  Zi^til  an  3^ ten  8 eis 
b  e  n/ 1  take  part  in  your  suffer- 
ings. • 

®te  jtarb  an  ben  SSIattern/ she 
died  of  the  small  pox. 

@g  liegt  nicbt  an  mir/  it  does  not 
depend  upon  me. 


(cont,).  Accusative, 

3d)  tvcrbe  mid)  bedmegen  an  @ie 
galten/  I  shall  rely  upon  you 
concerning  it. 

3d)  ^ahe  eine  S3itte  an  @ie/ 1  have 
a  request  to  make  to  you. 

@r  fiiep  ficb  an  einen  @tein/  he 
knocked  himself  against  astone. 

3d)  benfe  immer  an  2) id)/ 1  think 
always  of  thee. 

^an  9en)j5^nt  ftd)  leid)t  an  eine 
&ad:jef  one  soon  gets  accus- 
tomed to  a  thing. 

©rinnern  ©ie  |id)  an  3it  SSer« 
fprec^en/  remember  your  pro- 
mise. 


2Cuf. 


2Cuf  mir  rui^t  bie  ganje  Saft/  the 
whole  burden  rests  upon  me. 

@r  ifl  auf  ber  3adb/  auf  ber 

SHeife/  he    is   hunting,  on   a 

journey. 
3c^  befiele/  befcarre  auf  meiner 

!0^einung/    I    persist   in   my 

opinion. 
@r  ^dlt  ftd)  !aum  auf  ben  S3eis 

n  e  n/  he  can  scarcely  hold  him- 
aself  upon  his  legs, 
®epn  Sie    auf  5t)rer  «&ut/  be 

upon  your  guard. 


3(1)  redone  auf  ben  SSeifaU  mtu 
ne£  S3orgefe|ten/ 1  reckon  upon 
the  approbation  of  my  superior. 

(Sr  ge^t  auf  bie  3adb/  he  goes 
to  hunt. 

@g  fommt  auf  ^id^  am  that  de- 
pends upon  thee. 

3d)  lege  mid^  quf-  bie  SBiffen« 
fd()aften/ 1  apply  myself  to  the 
sciences. 

3d)  ftü^e  mid)  auf  Zid),  I  lean 
upon  thee. 


4)inter. 


<Sr  fle^t  linter  btr  .Zf)iit,  he 
stands  behind  the  door. 

@r  lac^t  Winter  meinem  Sllü(f  en/ 
he  laughs  at  me  when  my  back 
is  turned. 


etelTe  bid!)  Winter  bie  Z^ür, 
place  thyself  behind  the  doon 

SBirf  i>a^  papier  Winter  ben 
@d)ranf/  throw  the  paper  be- 
hind Üi&  ^gst^va* 


4M 


BRBPOBinoire  ooYBBvnro 


Datke.  9le 

(Sr  faf  neben  mit,  ^it,  3t^nen/ 
he  sat  near  me, -near  thee,  near 
you;  er  flanb  unb  ging  neben 
mir»  he  stood  and  walked  be- 
side me. 
f 

Qv  fpa^iertt  neben  bee  SBa^r» 
beit  t)or  bet/ he  passed  by  troth 
(had  no  regard  for  troth). 


ben. 
ee(en  @^  ft4  neben  mt4  ober 
neben  meinen  SBruber/  sit 
near  me  or  near  my  brother; 
et.jlettte  ficb  neben  midj/DicJi 
&Ui  he  placed  himself  beside 
me,  beside  thee,  beside  yon. 
^an  will  ben@o^n  neben  feinen 
Skater  begraben/  they  wish  to 
bury  the  son  by  the  ^e  of  his 
father. 


Ueber. 


(Sr  mo^nt  aber  mix,  he  lives 
above  me. 

Qx  fd)Uef  über  bem  Sefen  ein/ 
whilst  reading  he  fell  asleep. 

jDaö  ©em&lbe  i)hnQt  über  ber 
Zt)iSix,  über  bem  Spiegel/ 
the  picture  is  placed  over  the 
door,  over  the  looking-glass. 

(S6  fd)webt  ein  ©emitter  über  ber 
@tabt/  a  storm  has  gathered 
over  the  town. 

@ie  liegen  immer  über  ben  S3ü« 
d)ern/  you  are  quite  a  book- 
worm. 


@r  b&tt  ft(b  über  mi^  auf/ he 

makes  game  of  me. 
3*  bö^e  bie  Äuffi^bt  fiber  SDi*/ 

I  have  control  over  thee. 
^&nge   t)a^   ®emülbe    übtv   hit 

Z^üxt   über    ben    Spiegel/ 

place  the  picture  over  the  door, 

over  the  looking-glass, 
^er  @egen   fdmme    über   jDic^/ 

may  a  blessing  come  to  thee. 

Sr  fc^t  ti(^  über  Alles  hinweg, 
he  is  above  minding  any  thing. 


Unter. 


6r  1ie()t  unter  mir/ he  is  under 
me. 

Unter  ber  ßart>e  ber  greunb:* 
fd)aft/  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship. 

^ie  S35gel  unter  htm  ^immel/ 
the  birds  beneath  the  heavens. 

Unter  anbern  b^ft  eg/ amongst 
other  things  they  say. 

9Bebe  htm  SSolfe/ büö  unter  bem 
3od)e  eineg2^t)rannenlebt!  woe 
to  the  people  who  live  under 
the  yoke  of  a  ^rant. 


3c§  rechne  (ihi)U)ii)n  unter  meine 
Sreunbe/I  count  him  amongst 
my  friends. 

JDer  SBobltbÄtige  tbeilt  ®elb  unter 
hit  2Crmen/  the  generous  nftn 
distributes  monqy  amongst  the 
poor. 

Unter  hit  ^Cugen  fommen/  to 
appear  before  one. 

Unter  hit  Seute  bringen/  to  di- 
vulge. 

©telle  ^id)  unter  ben  SSaum/ 
•place  thyself  under  the  tree. 


\ 
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Dative,  ^Wtfd) 

@te  fap  2tt)if(i)en  mit  unb  bem 
S  r  e  m  b  e  Hf  she  sat  between  me 
and  the  stranger. 

©epen  @ie  SRtd^ter  giDtfdien  un§ 
betbeti/  be  judge  Ibetween  us. 

@«  ift  ein  großer  Unterfc^Ieb  jwi« 
fd)en  bem  ^atio  unb  bem 
2Cccufa tit)/  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  Dative 
and  the  Accusative. 


en.  Accusative. 

(Sr  trat  iwi^d)in  mi^  unb  ii)n, 
he  stepped  between  me  and 
him. 

<Sr  fe^te  ben  ®t\if)l  in)tr(I)en  bie 
bet  ben  ^tfd)e/  he  placed  the 
chair  between  the  two  tables. 

flBenn  bte  @rbe  2tt)tfd)en  bte 
@onne  unb  ben  SKonb  txitt, 
fo  entfielt  eine  50Jonbfin|lernif^ 
when  the  earth  passes  between 
the  sun  and  the  moon  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon  takes  place. 


SB  or. 


S3or  alien  ^Dingen/  above  all 
things. 

S^r  S3Ub  fd)n)ebt  mir  ftetd  üor  ben 
2C  u  9  e  n/  her  picture  is  constantly 
before  my  eyes. 

Qt  ft^t  t}or  htm  ^aufe/  he  sits 
before  the  house. 

Qt  flanb  9 or  mir  auf/  he  stood 
up  before  me;  er  na^m  ben  «^ut 
t) or  mir  ab^  he  took  off  his  hat 
,  to  me. 

6r  oerbarg  {tdft  »or  feinem  Sein» 
be/  he  hid  himself  from  his 
enemy. 


jDie  $ferbe  »or  ben  ^a gen  fpan« 
nen/  to  put  the  horses  to  the 
carriage; 

«&üte  ^id),  baf  ed  nidjt  »or  bie 
O^ren  S)eineS  SSaterS  iomme^ 
-take  care  that  thy  father  does 
not  hear  of  it. 

@r  jlellte  ftd)  oor  ben*@piede(/ 
he  placed  himself  before. the 
glass. 

6r  fährte  mid)  90 r  ben  Eingang 
bed  «^aujeö/  Le  conducted  me 
to  the  entrance  of  the  house. 

@r  trat  »or  mid)/  t>or  jDid)/9or 
@ie/  he  stepped  before  me^  be- 
fore thee,  before  you. 


3n. 


C^r  iflim  ©arten/  he  is. in  the 

garden. 
(Sr  ^e^t  in  ber  @tube  auf  unb 

ahf  he  walks  up  and  down  the 

room. 
34  ^abe  mic^  in-  if)m  geirrt/  I 

have  been  mistaken  in  him. 

@ie  ftanb  in  tiefen  (Seb^nfeu/ 
ähe  stood  in  deep  thoaght(8). 


\ 


3d)de^e  in  ben  ©arten/ 1  go  into 

the  garden. 
@ie  ge^t  in'bie  @d^ule/  she  goes 

to  schooL 

@ie  flid)t  S3lumen. in  ben  ^rang/ 
she  puts  flowers  in  the  garland 
(makes  a  garland  of  flowersV 

B\ie  ifXL  VoJtfi  ^  ^T^VsvÄÄ.^^^^- 
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COMPOUITD  PBEPOSITIOBS. 


Dative. 


3n  (cont,). 


Accusative, 


34  l(fe  hU  Tinttoott  in  3f)ren 

TCugett/  I  read  the  answer  in 

your  eyes. 
dt  lotrb  in  einem  !0{onate  aU 

reifen/  be  will  leave  in  a  month. 
Qvi)atU  in  einer  ®4unbe  oer^ 

fertigt/   he   finished    it   in  an 

hour. 


T>ie  !X^r&nen  traten  t^r   in  btc 

2Cu ge  n/  the  tears  came  into  her 

eyes. 
2)a«   f&dt  in   bie  ^Cugen,  that 

strikes  the  eye. 
34  fe^e  mein  S^ertrauen  in  iöiä^ 

in  @ie/ 1  place  my  confidence 

in  thee«  in  you. 


COMPOUND    PREPOSITIONS. 

Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided,  and  the  case  which  the  pre- 
position governs  placed  between  the  two  component  parts.  (See  Lesson 
XCI.)    The  most  important  of  these  prepositions  are  the  following : 


2Cuf    —  lo«/  upon. 

^«f    -  i"'\  towards. 
^adi  —  JU/J 

Winter -^)er/    1  after,  behind. 

Winter  —  brem/) 

Ueber  —  §er/  upon. 

lliUx  —  weg/  over. 

Urn* —  ^)er/ around. 

Um  —  mUiiif  for  the  sake  of. 


Unter  —  weg/  under. 
JBcn  —  on/ )  -.  ^    . 

«on  -  «u«,|^^ 
aSon  —  ^er/J 
JBor  —  ^er/ before.    . 
Sor  —  ^ixif  in  front  of. 
8Sor  —  weg/  before  —  away. 
&c.  &c. 


mt 


EXAMPLES. 

6r  jlürjte  auf  mid^  Mr  he  sprang  upon  me. 

3d)  lief  auf  i^n  JU/ 1  ran  towards  him. 

tSSir  gingen  nad)  bcr  ©tabt  gU/  we  walked  towards  the  town. 

2Bir  gingen  Winter  ber  SReitcrei  ^eu;  (obci:  brcin)/  we  followed  the  cavalry. 

Gr  pel  über  mid)  ^er/  he  fell  upon  me. 

jDie-^ugel  ging  über  meinen  ^opf  meg/  the  ball  passed  over  my  head. 

@ie  flanben  urn  ben  flBagen  ^er/  they  stood  around  the  carriage. 

3cl)  t)abe  eg  um  S^re«  »f)errn  S^vuberg  miUen  getljan/ 1  did  it  for  the  salce 
of  your  brother.    (See  Lesson  LXXXII.) 

JDaö  SBaffcr  Ifiuft  unter  ber  SSrucBe  »eg/  the  water  flows  under  the 
bridge.  \ 

S3on  meiner  3ugenb  an  (auf)/  from  my  youth  up ;  tjon  nun  an,  hence- 
forward; oon  biefem  2Cugenblicte  an/  fxpm  thair  moment.  (Se<> 
Obs.  C.  Lesson  XCI.) 

@r  fd)rieb  mir  oon  SBerlin  au«/  he  wrote  to  me  from  Beriin 
on  2CIter<  ^er/  from  all  antiquity. 
^Q0  OOC  mit  ^eti  he  'waWtd  b^^ot^  m«. 
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(St  jleUt  ftc^  t>or  ben  äSagcn  ^ttt/he  places  himself  in  front  of  the  carriage. 
@ie  liefen  oor  mir  xütQ,  they  ran  away  before  me. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


A.  When  in  English  a  relative  pronoun  is  understood,  the  preposi- 
tion may  be  put  quite  at.  the  end  of  the  sentence.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  German,  where  a  transposition  of  the  preposition  b  not  allowed  \ 
Ex.  >Dei:  ^ann,  t)on  tctiä)tm  id)  fprad)«  the  man  I  spoke  of  (for,  the  man 
of  whom  I  spoke).  jDie  ©teilen/  auf  bie  er  ft(6  beilegt,  the  passages  he 
refers  to  (instead  of,  to  which  he  refers). 

B.  Nor  is  the  preposition  transposed  with  interrogative  pronouns, 
as  is  often  the  case  in  English.  Ex.  ^aä^  wem  fragen  @ie? 
whom  do  you  inquire  after?  gfir  Wen  ^abcn  @ie  biefe«  SBud)  gefauft? 
Whom  did  you  buy  this  hook  for?  S3  on  wem  ^aben  @^e  eg  befom« 
men?     Whom  did  you  receive  it  from? 

C.  When  the  same  preposition 'belongs  to  several  nouns,  connected 
by  one  of  the  conjunctions  unb/  and,  obet/  or,  or  not  connected,  it  may 
either  be  repeated  before  each  noun,  or  be  placed  only  before  the  first. 
Er.  iDurd)  Sijl/  Setcug  unb  fSexx^ht^ttd,  or :  burd^  fiijl/  burdji  SSctrug  unb 
burd)  SSerr&t^eret/  through  cunning,  fraud,  and  treachery.  But  when 
the  substantives  are  connected  by  other  conjunctions,  the  preposition 
must  be  repeated  before  each  of  them.  Ex.  (Sntweber  bur 4)  ®üte  ober 
burd^  ©ewalt/  through  goodness  or  force.  SQSeber  burd)  ©ate  nod)  burc^ 
Strenge/  neither  through  mildness  n'^r  severity. 

D,'  It  is  incorrect  to  use  two  prepositions  one  after  another.  Say  there- 
fore :  i(6  fomme  com  «^aufe/ 1  come  from  home,  and  never :.  t}on  i\Xf  u.f.W. 

E.  Some  phrases,  require  a  preposition  in  German  without  de- 
manding one  in  English,  and  vice>versä, 

1.  The  following  are  the  same  in  English  and  in  German. 


He  is  on  my  hide. 

On  both  sides. 

To  be  on  the  road,  on  the  journey. 

To  go  on  a  journey  (to  set  out). 

To  lean  on  one's  elbow. 
On  my  word,  on  my  honour. 
To  grow  out  of  fashion. 
To  work  by  candlelight. 
By  moonlight. 


®r  ift  ouf  meiner  Bntc. 
2Cuf  beiben  ©eiten. 
2C  u  f  bem  SBeQe/  ouf  ber  Sfeife  fei^n. 
(Bid}  ouf  ben  Sfficgi/  ouf  bie  SfJeife 

mod)en  or  begeben, 
©idj)  ouf  ben  (Slbogen  fluten. 
2Cu-f  mein  SBort/  ouf  (S^re. 
2Cug  ber  fOiobe  fommen. 
33  e  i  ZiÖ^t  orbeiten. 
aSeim  fOlonbfcftein. 


•  The  preposition  must  however  not  be  mistaken  for  a  part  of  a 
separable  compound  verb,  which  in  simple  tenses  must  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Ex.  3d)  fd)lu9  bie  mir  überfd)itften  ®efd)enfe  anit 
I  refused  the  presents  D^hich  were  sent  to  me. 
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fUl  ten  o'doek. 

Through  much  entreaty  (bj  ^t 

of  entreaties). 
To  live  tit  Paris,  t»  London»  ta 

Berlin. 
To  pat  one's  hand   into  one's 

pocket. 
To  be  t»  the  theatre. 
To  have  something  t»  one's  head. 
To  put  t»  practice  (to  execute). 
To  keep  ta  check. 
Im  many  respects. 
In  plenty,  ta  quantity. 
Leave  me  tn  peace. 
Daphne  was  transformed  into  a 

laurel  tree.     . 
He  threw.his  hat  tn  the  air. 
In  jest  (for  jest). 
This  drawing  was  done  with  a  pen, 

with  a  pencil. 
This  embroidery  was  done  with  a 

needle. 
With  open  arms. 
To  point  some  one  out  with  the 

finger. 
With  all  ore's  strength. 
The  man  with  the  large  nose. 
A  cravat  with  lace. 
To  advance  with  long  steps. 
To  load  with  gifts,  praise,  favours. 

He  armed  himself  toith  a  sword, 
a  pistol,  a  lance,  with  patience, 
courage,  &c. 

A  picture  ornamented  with  dia- 
monds, a  watch  set  with  pearls. 


To  strike  with  the  hand,  to  kick 

with  the  foot. 
To  work  toith  the  head. 
It  is  all  over  with  him. 
Away  with  this  business. 


Si<  }e^n  U^r. 
2)uc(6  oifle«  fBitteiL 

3n  f)art«/  in  bonbon/  in  Skrün 

leben. 
3n  bie  SCafd^e  greifen. 

3  m  Skater  fepn. 

(Sttoai  im  @tnne^bfiu 

3n6  Skrf  fe^n. 

3  m  3ckume  fyiVi^n. 

3n  oielen  &tMtXL 

3n  SÄengc. 

Waffen  ©if  midi  in  griebcn. 

IDap^ne  würbe  in  einen  'Ccitcef^ 

.  haum  t)enoanbeU. 

@c  warf  feinen  «gut  in  bit  Suft. 

3  m  ©((erje/im  @pa|fe. 

^Diefe^id^nung  t|l  mit  ber  Seber# 

mit  ber  IBleifeber  gemacht, 
^efe  ©cäcferei  t|l  mit  ber  9tabel 

gearbeitet  woiben. 
2)^1 1  offenen  ^Crmen. 
«mit  bem  ginger  auf  3emanben 

jeigen.  . 
«Wit  oUer  ©ewalt. 
JDcr  93f?onn  mit  ber  großen  9'^afe. 
@tn  ^al^tud)  jnit  ©pi^en. 
©id)  mit  grofen  ©d)ritten  naf^en. 
fD^tt  ®ütern/  Sobfprud^en/  ®unfl^ 
.  bejeigungen  über|idufen. 
6c  bewaffnete  fid)  mit  einem  ^^ 

gen/  einer  ^i^oU,  einer  Sange/ 

mit  ©ebulb/ ^ut()/ u.f;n>. 
@in  mit  IDtamenten  gef({)mä(Eteg 

.^ovtxaitf  eine  mit  perlen  be? 

fe^te  U^r.     (See  i^"  Lesson 

XCV.,  and  Notes  272  &  302. 

Key.) 
^O^it  ber  «g)anb/  mit  bem  gufe 

fd)lagen/  ffof  en. 
SÄ  it  bem  Äopfe  arbeiten. 
@$iflaug  mit  i^m. 
9Beg  mit  ber  ©ac^e* 
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To    assist    one   with   deed  and 
counseL 

With  a  good  conscience. 

To  bear  with  patience. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  this 
young  man. 

After  two  months  • 

Without  my  knowledge. 

Under  the  date  of  the  first  instant. 

I  hav6  heard  it  from  several  per- 
sons. 

He  cornea  from  Pahs. 
'From  here  to  Vienna. 

From  time  to  time. 

From  house  to  house. 

I  come  from  home. 

He  came ^om  my  brother. 

From  morning  till  evening. 

From  the  very  bottom  (fundamen- 
tally). 

To  summon  before  a  court. 

To  go  to'hed,  to  table. 

To  invite  to  dinner. 

To  give  occiasion  to  something. 

•To  invite  to  dinner  or  to  supper. 

To  work  one's  self  to  death.   ' 
To  take  something  to  heart. 
To  have  a  rijght  to  something. 
Success  to  you  I  (God  speed  you 

weUI) 
To  be  invited  to  a  wedding. 
To  have  a  competency  to  live  on. 
Happiness  to  the  king  (long  live 

the  king !) 
To  fall  to  one^s  lot  or  share. 


äemantcm  mit  fftati)  uxA  Z^at 

bcijle^en. 
^t  gutem  ©ewtffen. 
fD^it  ®ebulb  ertragen. 
3*  bin  mit  biefcm  jungen  SRen» 

fd)en  fc^c  gufrieben. 
9la4)  gkoei  fOlohäten. 
fi)§ne  mein  Stiffen. 
Unter  bem  erjlcn  biefeö  (SRonotg). 
34'^abe  eö  üon  me^rern  ^erfonen 

9e|)6rt. 
^  {ommt  üon  $artö. 
S3  on  ^ier  nad)  fSSten. 
S3  on  Seit  iu  Seit. 
$Bon  ^aug5U«^au§. 
3d)  fomme  vom  ^aufe. 
@r  fam  »on  meinem  SSruber. 
^om  fOlorgen  hU  auf  ben  2Cbenb. 
SB  on  ©runb  au6. 

S3  or  ®erid)t  belangen  (forbern). 
3u  IBette/  ju  ^lifc^e  ge^en. 
3u  Stfd}e  laben. 
Gelegenheit  3  u  Qixoai  geben. 
3um  fOlittags:  ober  2Cbenbbrob  ein« 
laben.  . 

3u  ®a|l  hitun. 

^id)  in  S^obe  arbeiten. 

attoa^  iu  «^ergen  ne|)men. 

(Sin  SHec^t  ju  @tn)a6  ^aben. 

©lüctsul 

3u  einer  «^oc^geit  gebeten  toerbin» 
3u  If  ben  ^aben. 
©lüde  ^u  bem^bnigei 

3u  S^eil  n^erben. 


2.  In  the  following  phrases  «the  German  prepositions  are  not  the 

si^e  as  in  English. 

The  preposition  about  iß  rendered : 

a.)  by  Uu    Ex. 
I  have  no  money  about  me.  |  2^  f^dU  feih  ®elb  hti  mix* 

h,)  by  gegen.    Ex. 

It  was  aidW  night.  1  CS^YOCix  ^t^^^'^S.^^xC^« 

Kk2 
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c.)  by  in.    Ex. 


He  if  somewhere  about  the  house. 
Whftt   do    they   cry    about   the 
streets? 


(Sr  ift  irgenbtDo  i  in  «^attfe. 

^ag  ruft  man  in    ben  etrafen 

au6? 


rf.)  by  rait.    Ex. 
To  be  o^ott/ any  thing.  [  S)lit  (Stwaö  befc^&ftigt  fel^n. 

e.)  by  fiber.    Ex. 


There  are  divers  opinions  about 

it. 
He  was  jeered  about  his  comical 

figure. 


@<  dibt  b  a  r  fibe  r  t>erf4tebenc  9Xet« 

nundcn. 
SRon  machte  ji*  über  fein«  «omifcbe 
^ÖfftoU  lufUß. 


/.)  by  um.    iEx. 


His  friends  were  about  him. 
To  take  a  tarn  about  the  town. 


@etne  Jreunbe  n^aren  urn  t^n. 
^inen  ®ang  um  bic  @tabt  ma(Qeiu 


g.)  by  wegen.    Ex. 


I  shall  speak  to  him  about  that 
business. 


3d)  n)erbe  wegen  btefer  &cid)t  mit 
i^m  fpre(^en. 


The  preposition  according  to  is  rendered : 


a.)  by 

To  dress  according  to  the  fashion. 
.  According  to  the  eyesight. 
According  to  his  wish. 
According  to  your  orders. 
According  to  his  mind. 
To  live  according  to  one's  fancy. 

6 )  by  various 

According  to  custom: 
To  go  according  to  the  times. 
According  as  you  deserve. 
According  as  tbey  shall  see  occa- 
sion. 


nad).    Ex. 

Bi^  nad)  bcr  «Kobe  fleiben. 
^adj  2Cugenma^. 
^ad)  feinem  2Bunfd)e. 
^ad)  Syrern  aSefe^le. 
^ad)  feinem  ©inne.  (Äopfe). 
^adi  feinem  Äopfe  !eben. 

expressions.    Ex. 

2Bie.e§  ber  ©ebraud^  mit  |ic^  bringt. 
Bid)  in  3eit  unb  Umftänbc  fd^icfcn. 
3e  nad)bem  @ie  eg'oerbienen. 
3n  fo  fern  fie  eS  fc^idlid^  ober  rat^s 
fam  finben  werben. 


The  preposition  against  is  rendered : 

fl.)  by  on.    Ex. 


To  dry  a  thing  against  the  fire. 
The    picture  hangs   against  the 
wall. 


\ 


Qtwa^  an  Urn  geuer  trocfnen. 
3>oS  dJemdlbe  ^dngt  an  berfD^cwer, 
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b.)  by  mit.    Ex. 


To  do  something  against  one's 
inclination. 


(Stkbad  mit  SBibenoiffen  t^un« 


c.)  by  »or.    Ex. 

To  keep  on  one's  guard  against      @id)  üor  Semanbcm  (äten. 
some  one.  t 

The  preposition  amongst  is  rendered: 

fl.)  by  mit.    Ex. 
Thou^  Lord,  art  amongst  them.      |  ^Du/  ^err^  btfl  mit  i^nen 

b.)  by  unter.    Ex. 


To  receive  some  one  amongst  the 

number  of  his  friends. 
Amongst  the  number  Of  the  dead. 
Amongst  other  employments. 
He  rushed  amongst  the   naked 

swords. 


3emanben  unter  bie  3cl^I  feiner 

Sreunbe  aufnel^mem 
Unter  ber  ^a})i  ber  3^obten. 
Unter  anbern  ®ef(^iften. 
@t  ftöcite  fid)  unter  bte  entbl6ften 

@d^werter. 


The  preposition  at  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 


There  is  some  one  at  the  door. 
To  be  at  the  window. 
At  the  end  of  the  year.    , 


@d  ifl  Semanb  an  ber  SK^är, 
2Cn  bcm  (am)  genjler  fte^en. 
2Cm  (Snbebe6  3a()re<.. 


b,)  by  auf.    Ex. 


To  be  at  the  point  of  death. 

At  Easter,  at  Midsummer. 

At  my  risk. 

dt  my  command. 

lit  once. 

At  random. 


2Cuf  ben^ob  Iran!  fepn. 

2Cuf  Dftern/  auf  Sojanni«. 

2Cuf  meine  ©efa^r. 

2Cuf  meinen  S3efe^l. 

2Cuf  einmal/  auf  ber  ©telfe. 

2Cuf«  ©erat^emof)!/  auf  gut  ©IficL 


They  are  at  table. 

To  take  some  one  at  his  word. 

To  be  at  hand. 

At  his  depaHure. 

:it  these  words  he  wept. 


c.)  by  Ul    Ex. 

@ie  ftnb  Ui  S£if4e. 

3emanben  beim  Sßorte  galten. 

IB  ei  ber  ^anb  fe^n. 

S3ei  feiner  Äbreife. 

S3*ei  biefen  Shorten  mv.i\U  tx. 


J/  a  sbilliDg  a  bushel. 


d.)  by  t&t.    Yjii 
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t.)  byfn.    Ex. 
4t  the  battle  of  Latsen.  I  3  n  ber  e^td^t  hti  tü^u. 

/.)  by  mit.    Er. 

ffXit  e4)ab«n  orrfaüfen. 

^.)  byü6er.    Ex. 

Ueber  bem  8&rm  etUKi^te  ec 


At  break  of  day. 
To  sell  at  a  lops. 


At  the  noise  he  awoke 
At  table. 


ilf  what  o'clock  ? 
•il/  six  o'clock, 
il/  the  sixth  hour. 
At  midnight. 


h.)  by  urn.    Ex. 

Umwieoieltt^r? 
Urn  fec^S  U^r. 
Urn  hit  fettste  S^tunbc. 
Urn  IRitternai^.  . 


ilf  the  sound  of  the  trurapets  and 

kettle-drums. 
At  the  sound  of  the  cannon. 


».)  by  unter.    Ex. 

Unter  S^competen«  unb  9)aufetb 

Unter 'E6fung  ber  Kanonen. 
*.)  by  Don.    Ex. 


I  was  surprised  at  this  news. 


To  lie  at  anchor. 
He  lives  at  Paris. 

*  * 

He  is  not  at  home. 
At  the  commencement. 
At  the  same  hour. 
At  the  same  time.  ' 


Sd)  bin  DC n  btcfer  ^a^vid)t  öbeij» 
rafd^t  werben. 

I.)  by  ooc.    Ex. 

I  S3  or  3Cn!et  liegen. 

'»•)  by  3U.    Ex. 

^r  wo^ntgu.^artS. 

(Sr  ifl  ntd^t  ju  «£>aufe. 

3u  ^Cnfong. 

3u  berfelben  or  jur  felben  ©tunbe. 

3u  gleid)er  3eit. 


The  preposition  beside  or  besides  is  rendered; 

a.)  by  ouper.    Ex'. 


There  was  nobody  besides  those 

two. 
Beside  the  miseries -of  war. 
Besides  that. 


2Cu$er  biefen  beiben  tt>ar  9iiemanb 

ba. 
2Cuf  er  ben  Unf&tten  bed  Krieges. 
2Cufer  biefem. 


Sit  down  beside  me. 


h.)  \i^  )^.    ¥ä. 
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The  preposition  by  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  dn.    Ex. 

Semanbem  Qtwai  an  Ux  iStUnt 
.  anfe^en. 

Demanten  an  bee  ©prad^e  tthru: 
nen. 


To  perceive  a  thing  by  a  person's 

countenance. 
To  know  a  person  by  his  speech. 


5.)  by  mit    Ex. 


He  enriched  himself  by  my  losses; 


(Sr  i)at  ftd^  mit   tern  bereichert/ 
tt>dd  i(^  ))erloren  ^abe. 


c.)  by  nad).    Ex, 


To  sell  by  the  ell^  by  weight. 


91  a  (^  ber  @((e/  bem  ®mxä)tti^v* 
laufen. 


To  increase  by  one  half. 
Dearer  6y  four  crowtis. 


d.)  by  urn.    Ex. 

Urn  bie  ^&Ifte  t>erme^ren. 
Urn  Dter  Scaler  t^eurer. 

c.)  by  Don.    Ex. 


He  has  seen  this  part  played  by 

Lekain  and  Talma. 
He  is  esteemed  by  every  one,  and 

beloved  by  all  those  who  know 

him. 
He  is  despised  and  hated  by  all 

good  persons. 
Tired  by  the  journey. 


@r  i^at  biefj?  9ioUe  ))on  detain  unb 

oon  Zalma  fpielen  fe^en. 
@r  tt)irb  t>on  Sebermann  d^ac^tet 

unb  ))on  2Ctten  geliebt/  bie  i^n 

(ennen. 
@r  toxxh  toon  aUen  e^rjic^en  Sen« 

ten  »erachtet  unb  gei^aft. 
S3  on  ber  Steife  mübe. 


/.)  by  5U.    Ex. 
By  half.  I  3ur^aifte. 

The  preposition  for  is  rendered  : 

■  • 

o.)  by  auf.    Ex. 
Fcrever.  |  2Cufimma, 

b.)  by  mit.    Ex. 
To  look /or.  I  SDlitben2(u0enfucl^en. 

e)  by  urn.    Ex. 

To  buy /or  ready  money.  I  UwibCLaxt^^^\\i\«8\^'«u 

For  honour's  sake«  \  @fc\\t  um^iU^^x^Vö^^ö^pö»* 

To  ay /or  vengnnoo.  \  Um  QUAit  \&^x«\.«tu 
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d,)  by  unter.    Er. 


You  will  not  have  it  for  less  than 
ten  crowns. 


&\K  werben  u  tdd)t  nnter  je^i 

Scaler  belommen. 


To  weep  for  joy. 
To  be  out  of  one's  mind  for  joy 
(to  be  wild  with  joy). 


e.)  byt>or.    Ex. 

Sorgreube  meinen. 

8$  or  ^reube  auf  er  (t(^  fepn. 


To  take  the  measure  for  a  dress. 
To  take  for  a  wife. 


/.)  by  ju.    Ex. 

IDa«  aXaf  su   einem  SCleihe  ne^ 

men. 
3ur  grau  nehmen. 


The  preposition  from  is  rendered  : 

a .)  by  an.    Ex. 
He  hindered  me  from  writing.       |  dt  ^inberte  mi4  am  @4retben. 

b.)  by  aus.    Ex. 


He  is  from  Dresden. 

From  France. 

JVoffi  his  own  impulse. 

A    quotation    from    Aristotle's 

Poetics. 
It  is  clear  from  Scripture. 
From  hate. 

From  mental  conviction. 
From  a  nobler  cause. 


@r  ifl  au«  2)re6ben. 

2Cud  Sran!rei(^ 

2Cud  eigenem  2(ntriebe. 

Sine  ©telle  aui   ber  ^oetif   hu 

2CriftoteU6. 
(&^  ifl  !(ar  aug  ber  eci)rift. 
2Cu«  ^af. 

2Cu6  innerlid^er  Ueberjeugunß. 
?Cu$  einer  ebleren  Ur[ad)e. 


c.)  by  nac^.    Ex. 


From  his  dress  he  seemed  to  have 

been  a  soldier. 
Two  months  from  that  time. 


©einer   ^(eibung   nad)    fd)ien  er 

©olbat  gewefcn  ju  fepn. 
9lacb  iwei  fD^onaten. 


rf.)  by  oor.,    Ex. 
He  does  not  hide  any  thing  from  I   @r  verbirgt  9lid)td  ))or  mir. 


me. 


The  preposition  in  is  rendered  : 

a.)  by  an.     Ex. 

S<%  ^abe  (pnbe/  \)erliere)  an  S^nen 
(an  i^m)  einen  getreuen  greunb* 
Semanben  an  !D}ut^  fibertreffen. 


1  have  (find,  lose)  in  you  {in  him) 

a  faithful  friend. 
To  surpass  some  one  in  courage. 
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6.)  by  ouf.    Ex. 


What  is  that  called  t»  German,  tn 

English  ? 
In  the  open  field. 


SBie  ^etpt  bad  auf  beutft^/  auf 

englifc^  ? 
2Cuf  freiem  S^lbe. 


In  the  day-time. 

In  the  night. 

In  broad  day-light. 

To  find  some  one  in  good  health. 


c.)  by  Ui.    Ex. 

S3ri  Sage  (bed  SüagS  or  lo&^renb 

bed  Stagd). 
S3e{  9laci)t. 
S3ei  federn  Sa^e. 
2lemanben    bei   guter  ©efunb^eit 

antreffen. 


d.)  by  mit.    Ex. 


To  arrive  t»  a  post-chaise. 
In  one  word. 
To  deal  tn  something. 
In  golden  letters. 


In  my  opinion. 

To  observe  time  tn  dancing. 


^it  bet  ^oft  (ommem 
9}{it  einem  ^orte. 
^it  Qtwai  ^anbeln. 
Mit  golbenen i8ud)flabem 


f.)  by  nacl&.    Ex. 

91  a  (^  meiner  fO^einung. 
91  a  (^  bem  Stalte  tanken. 


/.)  by  um.    Ex. 


To  vie  with  one  tn  running. 
To  be  dressed  tn  the  fashion. 


Um  bie  SBette  laufen. 

®t(^  nad^  ber  fD^obe  fleiben« 


ff.)  by  unter.    Ex. 


To  sleep  tn  the  open  air. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

To  cast  something  tn  one's  teeth. 


Unter  freiem  •f>immel  fc^lafen. 
Unter  ber  ^Regierung  bed  TCugujIud. 
Semanbem  Qtwa^  unter  bie  9{aff 
reiben. 


To  appear  tn  court. 
In  former  times. 


Ä.)  by  üor.    Ex. 

S3  or  ®erici)t  erfd^etnen. 
ÜB  or  Seiten. 


t.)  by  5U.    Ex. 

In  this  age  (now-a-days).  «f)eut  ju  Stage. 

To  come  tn  time. 

In  your  behalf. 

To  have  trust  or  confidence  tn 


some  one. 


In  reward,  tn  recompense. 


3  tt  red)ter  3eit  fommen. 

Su  Syrern  S3eften. 

ISertrauen  ju  2lemanbem  ^aben. 


3ui:  iBcx^tU\w^^V58>^Vi\j««wSiv. 
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The  prepoiitian  in  spits  op  it  rendered 


J»  tpiie  of  me. 

In  tpiie  of  you 

I»  tpiie  of  Üaee, 

In  spite  qfjouT  teeth. 


c.)  byimber.    Ex. 

I  83i b er  meinen  SiOeii. 

6.)  hjiu.    Ex. 

dudf  sum  Sro^e. 
jDir  gum  Sro^e. 
X)ir  gum  Kerger. 


The  preposition  op  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 


The  thing  0/ itself. 
What  is  the  reason  of  it  (what 
occasions  it)  ? 


iDie  @ac(e  a  n  unb  far  fi4  felb^ 
SBoran  liest  eg? 


b.)  by  ouf.     Ex. 


S3iet  auf  3emanben  (auf  &ml) 
galten. 


To  make  much  of  any  one  {of 
any  thing). 

c)  byauö.    Ex. 
To  Ifse  sight  qf.  |  TCud  ben  2(ttgen  oerlteren. 

d.)  by  in.    Ex. 
To  take  care  of  something.  |   Qtroa^  in  2C(^t  nehmen. 

e.)  by  nacl).    Pix, 


It    makes    ten    crowns    of    our 

money. 
It  makes,  &c.  of  French  money. 

In  the  year  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eleven  of  the 
creation  of  the  worlds  of  the 
building  of  Rome. 


6g  ma(^t  nad^  unferm  ©elbe  ge^n 

Zi)aUv. 
@g  ma^t  nad)  frang5{ifc{)em  ©elbe/ 

u.f.ro. 
3m  Sa^re  ein  taufenb  fünf  ^un* 

bert  unb  elf  nac^  ber  @rfd)af« 

fung  ber  SBelt/  nad)   bee  @r 

bauung  ber  @tabt  diom. 


/)  by  urn.    Ex. 


fou  have  deserved  well  of  your 
country. 


®ie  ^aben  |t(^  urn  S^c  SSaterlanb 
oerbient  gemacht. 


(7.)  by  won.    Ex. 


He  speaks  always  ofthe  losses  he 

has  sustained. 
Fear  nothing  of  me. 
The  king  of  France, 
llie  capital  of  England. 


Qk  [pnd)t  immer  ))on  feinem  ^tv* 

lufte. 
gürd)ten  ©ie  Silidit«  00 n  mir.     . 
2)er  Äönig  t>on  granfreic^, 
^ie  ^auptftabt  \>on  ^nglanb. 
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Large  ofhodj  aud  little  of  mind. 

Cf  one's  own  accord  (freely). 
The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the 

lamb. 
One  of  them, 
London  is  south  of  York. 
All  that  is  left  of  him. 
0/right. 
That. is  a  matter  q^  course. 


©roß  t>on  ^6rper  unb  Hein  »on 

®cifl. 
a^on  freien  ©tüdcn. 
^ie  ^aUl  t)om   S8olf  unb  bem 

Samm. 
@inet  oon  i^nen. 
Sonbon  liegt  im  @uben  oon  ^orl. 
2Ctted  was  oon  i^m  übrig  tft. 
S3  on  fRcd^t^  wegen. 
^a§  oerfte^t  fi6)  \>on  felbfl. 


Q^  all  things. 

0/old. 

(yiate. 


.4.)  by  »or.    Ex.- 

25 or  alten  iDtngen. 

S3  0  r  2Clterd/ 1)  o  r  biefem. 

S3  or  (ursem  (neuUd^/  fürsUd)). 


The  love  of  glory.  ^ 

To  make  a  fool  of  some  one. 


t.)  byju.    Ex. 

jDie  ^hU  sum  dtui^mt. 
Semanben  sum  9{arren  madjen 


The  preposition  on  or  tPON  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 


On  what  does  it  depend  (what  is 

the  cause  of  it)  ? 
London  is  seated  «pon  the  Thames. 
Upon  the  frontiers. 
On  the  first  day. 


SS^oran  liegt  es? 

Sonbon  liegt  a  n  ber  S^emfe; 
2Cn  ben  ©renken. 
2Cm  erften  Slage. 


b,)  by  ou8.    Ex. 
Upon  a  mere  suspicion.  |  2Cud  bloßem  SSerbad^t. 

c.)  by  bei.    Ex. 


That  depends  upon  you  (that  is 

your  concern). 
Upon  all  occasions. 
Upon  our  lives. 
Upon  his  coming, 
upon  pain  of  death. 
To  be  put  on  bread  and  water. 


(So  jle^t  h^i  3^nen. 

IB  et  allen  ©elegenl^eiten. 
S3  ei  unferem  geben. 
S5ei  feiner  2Cnfunft. 
23 ei  SobeSjlrofe. 
liBeiJlBajfer  unbS3rob. 


On  mj  part. 


d.)  by  für.    Ex. 


CM 


FATS  Off 


(>«itbewlwl^ 


3«H94ciL 
the  i^iok     3 


Oi  tbeoootwj« 


Ovfporpoie» 


l^mi  oonditioD. 
O»  thu  eondition. 
OvcMjtenns. 
To  be  0»  one'f  waj« 


f^)  bj  BoL    Ex. 

I  Sltt  SIcii  («ei1<|G4>. 

$.)  bf  BBtrr.    Ex. 

Unter  brr  ScMngBig. 

Unter  tiefer  Scbin^inid. 
'.  Unter  (eisten  Sebiasoagea. 
!  Unter  Segel  feyn. 

A.)  by  von.    Ex. 


He  lives  lipo»  bread  and  milk. 
Upon  which  thej  live. 


Qx  lebt  oon  Srob  nnb  aitI4, 
Sooon  fte  lebea. 


t.)  bjjtL    Ex. 


To  tit  well  on  horseback. 
To  travel  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
i  o  throw  on  the  ground. 
On  the  right  hand. 


»I» 


@ut  iu  9)ferbe  Pften. 
3u  Su^e/  iu  f>ferbe  reifen. 
3u  Soben  (^ur  @cbe)  »erfen. 
3ur  Siedeten. 


llie  preposition  till  (for  /o)  b  rendered : 

a.)  by  Vxi  auf.    Ex. 
TU//  this  moment.  |  IBi«  auf  btefen  %n^nU\d. 

b,)  by  bU  5U.    Ex. 

TU//  this  day.  I   IBid  ju  bem  ^euttden  äage. 

7V//  fifty  years  of  age.  |  IBi«  sum  funfstgfien  3a(^re. 

Tiie  preposition  TuaouoH  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  au8.    Ex. 


Throuyh  fear. 
nrough  thirst  of  gold. 


2Cud  Surd)!. 
2CUÖ  ®o(bburft. 


b.)  by  üor.    Ex. 


TAroatyA  fatigue  I  can  walk  no 

longer. 
He  fell  aslaep  tkrongh  weakness. 


3(^   !ann    \)ox   fO^attigfeit   ni^t 

me^r  ge^en. 
Qt  W\t\  \>ct  aXattigCeit  ein. 
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The  preposition  to  is  rendered  : 

a.)  by  an.    Ex. 
To  set  the  hand  to  the  plough.       |  ^anb  anS  SBerf  legen. 

b,)  by  auf.    Ex. 

To  go  to  the  post.  2Cuf  tie  $o|l  gelten. 

To  put  one's  money  out  to  inte-  |  @etn  ®elb  auf  3infen  geben. 

rest. 
To.  pay  attention  to  something. 
Reply  to  my  question. 
To  the  hour,  to  the  minute. 


2Cuf  atmat  2C(^t  geben. 
2Cntn)orten  @te  auf  meine  ^xa^t, 
TCuf  bie  ©tunbf/  auf  bie  S){inute. 


c.)  by  bi«.    Ex. 


A  man  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 

years  of  age. 
To  the  height  of  four  inches. 
From  top  to  toe. 
To  the  bottom. 
To  the  value  of  a  shilling  a  day. 


.@in  ^ann  ))on  sttx^n^ig  bio  bm« 

fig  Sauren. 
S3i6  sur  ^b^e  oon  met  3oU. 
SBon  ^opf  bid  in  Sup. 
S3i$  auf  ben  ©I'Unb. 
S3  id  jum  SSelauf  eineS  @(^iUtngd 

far  ben  Sag. 


That  is  lost  to  me. 

A  fervent  charity  to  all  men. 


Keep  your  company  to  yourself. 


d.)  by  für.    Ex. 

jDied  ifl  für  mid^  verloren. 
@ine    inbrünjHge   Siebe   für  aUt 

0){enfcl^en. 
aSleibe  für  2)ic^. 


c.)  by  gegen  ^    Ex. 


To  be  ungrateful  to  some  one. 
He  complains  to  me. 


Unban!bar  gegen  3emanben  fe^h. 
Qt  befd)n>ert  Itd^  gegen  mtc^. 


To  go  to  the  theatre. 
To  tell  to  one's  face. 


/.)  by  in.    Ex. 

3 no  Sweater  ge^en. 
3emanbem  ind  ®e{t(^t  fagen. 

g.)  by  mit.-  Ex. 


His  strength  is  equal  to  his  cou- 
rage. 


@eine  @t&r!e  lommt  mit  feiner 
S£a)}fer!eit  überetn. . 


Ä.)  by  nad).    Ex.       ' 

The  road  to  Paris,  to  the  town.         2)er*  SCBcg  nad)  9)ariS/.  nadj)  ber  * 

^tabt. 
The  journey  to  France,  fo  India»  |  jDie  Steife  nad)  granlreic^/  nad^ 
&c.  I      Snbien«  tt.^.\». 


no 


Tixron  VAT»  or 


t.)  bjsct.    Ex. 


To  Ukt  ufF  one's  hat  to  tome  one. 


To  gire  audience  to  tome  one. 

k,)  bj  Tariouc  expressions. 

I  have  no  eomitr  to  thsL 

There  is  no  devil  equal  to  the 

hjpocrite. 
The  flower  is  sharp  to  the  taste. 

This  no  prejudice  to  joiu 
That  is  nothing  /o  me. 
That  is  to  herself. 
As  to  that. 

It  remains  to  know  (it  is  yet  to 
be  known). 


£ni  ^  ooc  ScquBbc»  a(K^ 

nun. 
ScnonbcB  nor  M  loffcB. 


34  ^in  ^er  €s4<  ni^t  abge  nngt 
es-stbt  {ctnrn  ^frrn  Staifrl  all 

ben  Gd^in^iBciu 
jDie  Slsmr  |Kit  eiacn  f^arfrs  ®fr 

m4> 
2)iel  bcui0t  3^en  frinen  e^ben. 
2)ul  gc^  mi4  9lt(bt<  an. 
jDal  gc^t  fte  an. 
SBa«  bUö  betriff 
(Si  fragt  ft4  no(^ 


^e  preposition  vndbr  is  rendered : 

a.)  by  bei.    Ex.    . 


Undir  the  extremity  of  torture. 

Under  pain  of  death. 
Under  the  present  disposition  of 
things. 


fSti  bem  ^^ftn  &vaU  ber  SXar* 

ter. 
S3ei  Sobelftrafe. 
S3  et  ber  gegenn^&rttgen  Sage  ber 

©inge. 


To  be  under  an  oath. 


To  return  under  protest. 
To  tread  under  foot. 


b.)  by  burc^.    Ex. 

I  jDurd)  einen  (Sib  gebunben  fe^n. 

c.)  by  mit.    Ex. 

'  sK{t  ^rotefl  jurucHe^ren. 
«Kit  gößen  treten. 

d.)  by  oon.    Ex. 


To  lie  under  a  distemper. 
Under  the  favour  of  the  night. 


SB  on  einer  ^ranf^eit  befaUen  fe^n. 
Segünfligt  oon  ber  SRad)f. 


f.)  by  various  expressions.    Ex. 


He  is  under  great  affliction. 
To  bo  under  an  obligation. 
Under  ngc. 

He  left  an  evidence  under  his  own 
hand. 

£W<fr  promise  of  marriage. 


Gr  ift  fe^r  befümmert. 
SSerbunben  feipn. 
Unmünbig. 

@r  (^interliep  ein  eigenf^&nbig  ge^ 
(d)ricbenel  ^eugnif . 
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The  preposition  with  is  rendered : 

a,)  by  an,    Ex. 

[  <Sr  ^at  (Stwa^  tar  an  audjufeten. 


He  finds  fault  with  it. 


b.)  by  auf.    Ex. 


A  duel  is  fought  with  swords^ 
sabres,  pistols^  &c. 


To  be  angry  with  one. 


fDtavt  fd)I&dt  ftd)  (im  ^ueU)  auf 
ten  ^egen/  ten  @dbel/  au^  ^U 
fielen/  u.f.n).  . 

2Cuf  Semanben  Wfc  feijn. 


c.)  by  aus.     Ex. 


He  did  it  with  a  good  intention. 


<Sr  $at  eg  au6  gutec  2Cb|td)t  ge« 
t(;an. 


fVith  the  ancients. 

JFf/Ä  men. 

To  be  in  favour  t(;t7A  one. 


d.)  by  Ul    Ex. 

S3  et  ten  2C(ten. 

S3ei  teil  fO^enfd^en. 

S3ei  Semantem  in  ®nate  fteljien. 

c.)  by  turc^.    Ex. 


To  cure  a  disease  lot^^.fasting. 


@ine  £ran!^eit  burd^  Sullen  ^eti 
len. 


/.  by  nebft.    Ex. 


With  other  epithets  of  the  like 
kind. 


9lebfi  anteren  i^nltd^en  SSeina« 
men,    • 


g.)  by  um.    Ex. 


*  It  is  all  over  with  him  (he  is  un- 
done). 


@g  ift  um  if)n  0ef(l^e|i*en. 


h.)  by  Don.    Ex. 


He  was  seized  tioith  horror. 
With  all  my  heart. 
Surrounded  with  the  sea. 


(Sr  iDart  Don  ©d^reden  ergrifen, 
S$on  ganzem  fersen.  ' 
S>on  ter  @ee  umgeben. 


t.)  byDor.    Ex. 


To  tremble  with  cold,  with  rage, 

&C." 

To  weep  ici7A  sorrow. 


S3  or  ^&lte/  3orn/  u.f.m.  sitter n. 
S3  or  Summer  meinen. 


A:.)  by  ju.    Ex, 

It  is  enough  to  make  one  die  \  (§,^  l\t  ^um  'S.^'^XVo^^v^ 
uf$/Ä  hnghing. 


lie  1 
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TAUOITB  WATS  OF  XMBBEBIVO 


/.)  by  tU  fortt  of  eiprewiona.    Ex. 


To  put  up  wUh  or  to  be  satisfied 

wUh. 
They  are  all  one  with  us. 
Did  th^t  business  succeed  wUk 

Imn? 
nüDgs  do  not  go  well  with  him 
It  is  with  us  as  with  the  French. 
That    is    of    little    avail    wUh 


me. 


It  is  a  usual  thing  with  him. 
He  parted  with  all  he  had. 


Süclieb  nehmen. 

®te  ftnb  HHt  unferer  SRetnim^ 
2ft  ii)m  bie  @a4<  delungen  ? 

@dn<  6a(^n  fie ^n  ft^lec^t. 
Qi  ge^t  ttn<  ttif  ten  Sran^ofe n. 
jDaö  $i(ft  mic  totni^ 

(So  iß  fo  fein  ©ebrau^. 

dt  gab  ^ileö  (in#  wat  er  ^tte. 


3.  The  follonnng  expressions  require  a  preposition  in  German  with- 
out demanding  one  in  English : 


He  is  still  alive. 
As  much  as  I  possibly  can. 
Farewell,  till  we  meet  again. 
A  thought  struck  me. 
To  walk  backwards  and  forwards. 
To  consider  a  thing  (out  of  consi- 
deration for  a  thing) 
To  laugh  heartily. 
To  learn  a  thing  thoroughly. 

When  the  opportunity  offers.  • 
As  far  as  Manheim. 
To  consider  proper. 
To  esteem  one's  self  happy. 
To  declare  some  one  innocent. 
I  believe  you  my  friend. 
Near,  afar  off. 
Thoughtlessly,  inconsiderately. 

Sword  in  hand. 

His  strength  equals  his  courage. 

To  seize  one's  sword. 

To  go  home 

I  let  no  one  touch  my  books. 

Several    times   successively,   re- 
peatedly. 


@r  iß  noc^  am  Seben. 

@o  t>te(  an  mir  ift. 

2Cuf  Sßieberfe^en. 

214  t<tin  auf  ben  ©ebanfen. 

7Cuf«unb  abgeben. 

TCuf  attoat  SRfidftd^t  nehmen. 

2Cu$  oodem  «f)alfe  ladj^en. 

6ine  ®a6)t  aug  bem  ©runbe  (ec^ 

nen. 
25  ci  ©clcgen^eit. 
S3  id  0){ann^eim. 
Sfir  gut  galten. 
.@td)  fui*  dtuc!lidS)fd)&^en. 
Scmanben  für  unfc^ulbig  er!l&ren. 
34  ^alte  @te  für  meinen  greunb. 
3n  ber  Std^e/  in  ber  Seme. 
3n   ben   Za^   ^inetn   (unbebaut» 

famer  SBeife). 
£0^ it  bem  ^egen  in  ber  ^anb. 
©eine  @t&r!e  fommt  mit  feiner 

Äapferfeit  überein. 
91  a  4  bem  jDegen  greifen. 
^ad)  JQa\x\e  Qi\)cn,     *      •       .. 
3d)  lajfe  9liemanben  über  meine 

S3üd)er. 
Einmal  über  hat  anbete. 
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To  hug  one,  to  embrace  one. 
To  make  some  one  lose  his  money. 
To  fine  some  one  twenty  crowns. 

It  is  so  much  the  better. 

Every  other  day. 

To  set  sail. 

Mr.  Riesenberg. 

To  do  something  again  (anew). 

To  abhor  a  thing. 

To  end. 

He  is  burdensome  to  me. 

To  take  as  witness. 

To  profess  the  Christian  religion. 

To  be  elected  pope. 

That  does  not  matter  (no  matter). 


Semantem  um  ten  JgaH  faUen. 
3emanben  urn  fdn  ®clt>  bringen. 
Semanben    urn    sn^an^id    Zf^aUt 

ftrafen. 
@g  ifl  urn  fo  mel  (or  eg  tfi  beflo) 

beffer. 
@inen  Sag  urn  ben  anbern. 
Unter  Segel  ge^en. 
^erroon  IRiefenberg. 
Qtwai  t}on  neuem  t^un. 
@inen  2Cbrd)eu  m>r  Qtwa^  ^aben. 
3u  (Snbe  geben. 
@r  tfl  mir  gut  Sajt. 
3um  beugen  nehmen. 
@ic^  iut  d)rifllicl^en  ^Religion  be« 

fennen. 
3um  ^apfle  ertt)&^U  »erben.    . 
jDad  ^at  9itd)tg  gu  fagen.    • 


4.  The  following  expressions  demand  a  preposition  in  English  with* 


out  requiring  one  in  German. 

The  father-in-law. 

The  mother-tn-law. 

The  brother-in-law. 

The  sister-in-law. 

In   heaps,  in   crowds,  t»   great 

number. 
A  friend  of  old. 
O/ldLte.  ' 
The  best  of  men. 
A  doctor  qf  physic,  of  law. 

He  is  ten  years  q^age. 

The  town  of  London. 

He  is  a  friend  of  mine. 

Of  set  purpose. 

Cy  necessity. 

Of  all  things. 

To  go  on  horseback. 

You  bestowed  many  kindnesses 

on  me. 
On  a  sudden. 
He  is  upon  his  departure  ^ready  to 

set  out). 


iDer  @d)mtegen9ater. 
2)ie  ®cl^n)iegermuttei:. 
2)er  @d)wager. 
^ie  ®d)tt>&gertnn. 
^aufentt^eife. 

@tn  alter  greunb. 

9leulid)/  neuerlich/  fürgltc^. 

2)er  befte  SÄenfcl). 

@in  doctor  ber  TCrjneifuntc,  bet 
sRed)te. 
.  er  ift  ae^n  3a§c  alt. 

®ie  ©tabt  ßonbon. 

@r  ifl  mein  greunb. 
■  2Cbfid)tlid). 

SfJot^aenbig. 

S^orne^mlid}/  liauptf&c^lic^. 

SReiten. 

^te  ^aben  mir  ^iel  ®üte  ern?tefen. 

^I6|lid). 

Qx  ift  reifcfettift. 


014 


TABIOUB  tTATB  OT  BXHDXBIVO.  XTC. 


He  took  an  office  «pos  him. 
7b  mj  knowledge. 
To  set  pen  to  paper. 
To  be  fDith  child. 
WUh  all  speed. 


@c  thttna^m  eine  Stelle. 
fOttinti  SiffeiK. 
jDie  Sebec  erercifen. 
@(lj)mangec  fepn. 
Unoecifidli^/  filidfL 


The  learner  has  only  to  study  the  preceding  examples  well,  together 
with  those  we  gave  in  the  Government  of  the  Verbs  (see  p.  461  et  seqq.), 
to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  part  of  speech. 
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Figurative  Table  of  those  Vow- 
els and  Diphthongs  of  which  tlie  Pro- 
nnnciation  is  not  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
lish, 2. 

Table  of  the  Declension  of  Sub- 
stantives, 29. 

Table  of  the  Declension  of  Adjec- 
tives, 41. 


Table  of  the  Declension  of  Per 
sonal  Pronouns,  ^4, 

Table  of  Compound  Verbs,  63.    * 

Tabbe  and  Declension  of  the  Arti- 
cle when  it  is  used  instead  of  either 
the  demonstrative,  determinative,  or 
the  relative  pronouns,  209. 


A. 


A,  indefinite  article,  masculine  and 
neuter,  ettl/  Obs.  A.  39;  feminine, 
ciuc/  284.  A  little,  ein  »cniß/  47. 
A   little,  Ctroatt   165.     An  uncle   of 

mincj  einer  meinec  JD^einte)  a  relation 
of  his,  einet  feiner  SSermanbten  9  I  am 

looking  for  a  brother  of  mine,  id)  fud^e 

einen  meiner  SÖxühttt  175.  • 

Able  (to  be),  can,  fönnen*/  72. 
Obs.  B..  72.  121.     Been  able  (could), 

gefonnt/  154.  Seefönnen*.  To  be 
able  to,  im  ©tanbe  fepn  *— JU/  390. 

About,  ungefd^r/ 143. 

AccoRDiNQ  to,  as,  nacktem/ je  nad)* 

bem/  in  •  fo  fern.  '  According  to  cir- 
cumstances, nad)  ben  Umjldnben.  That 
is  according  to,  it  depends,  nad^bem 

eg  ifi/  nad)bem  es  !ommt/  308.  Accord- 
ing to,  by  virtue  of,  oerm^ge/  398. 

Accusative.  In  German  the  accu- 
sative follows  the  dative;  but  when 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pn^noun, 
it  precedes  the  dative,  0ir  73>  Its 
apposition,  320. 

Accustom  one's  self  to  something» 
|t4)  an  (StwQ$  Qmbimn.    To  be  pc- 


customed  to  any  thing,  eine  ®a(i)t  or 

einer  ®aä)t  gewohnt  fe^n*/  an  eine 
^ad^e  9en)o^nt  fepn  */ 1  am  accustomed 
to  it,  i$  bin  ei  gewohnt/  382. 

Ache,  tag  SQSe^/  plur.  e.  The 
head-ache,  bad  ^opfme^)  the  tooth- 
ache, ha^  'Sa^nme^/  100.  Notes  1, 
2,  3. 

Acknowledgment,  tie  QxUnnU 
li^Uit,  Note  1,  415. 

Acquainted  (to  be),  (ennen  */  92. 
Been  acquainted,  gefannt/  Obs.  136. 
Acquainted,  befannt/  356.  To  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  thing, 

mit  einer  ©ad^e  (genau)  befannt  ober 

oertraut  fepn*.  To  make  one's  self 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  thing,' 

ftc^  mit  emer  ®ad)e  befannt  (or  )^ix» 

traut)  mad}en  ^  I  am  acquainted  with 

thtft,  t4  bin  tamit  befannt  (oertraut)/ 

3d6. 

Adieu  (farewell)  I  !S(i)  empfei^Ie  mid) 

3^nen.    To   bid  one's  friends  adieu, 

feinen  greunten  £ebe»o^|t  fagen.    I 

have  the  honour  to  bid  you  adieu,  \6\ 

baU  bie  e^)rei  mvi^  *2»^^'<''^  "^  ^'^^* 
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dcdeiinon  preceded  by  the  definite 
•rtkle,  masculine  and  neuter  sing.,  7 ; 
phiral  for  all  genders,  28;  feminine 
■ing  and  plur.,  282.  The  adjective 
preceded  by  a  possessive  pronoun  in 
the  singular  or  by  the  indefinite  arti- 
cle, 7-  SO.  282.  284 ;  by  a  possessive 
pronoun  in  the  plural,  28.  The  ad* 
jective  without  an  article,  36.  283. 
Recapitulation  of  the  rules  relative  to 
the  declension  of  adjectives,  40,  41. 
283 — 286.  Comparison  of  acQectives, 
116,  et  seqq.  Ac^jectives  that  soften 
the  radical  vowels  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative,  Obs.  B.  116.  Ac|jec- 
tives  that  do  not  soften  the  ractical 
vowels  in  the  comparative  and  super 
lative,  Obs.  D.  117.  Note  a  Acßec- 
tives  taken  substantively  are  declined 
like  other  adjectives,  Obs.  176.  Ad- 
jectives ending  in  et/  en#  er#  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  often  reject  the  letter 
e  which  precedes  those  three  conso- 
nants, Obis.  C.  41.  Adjectives  preceded 
by  the  words :  aVU,  all ;  eimge/  etUdj^e 
some,  sundry;  getpiffe/  certain,  &c., 
lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  plural,  Obs.  B.  41.  Ad 
jectives  terminating  in  ttt  and  formed 
from  the  names  of  towns  are  indeclin- 
able, Obs.  •  B.  237*  Pronominal  ad- 
jectives, Remark,  Notes  6,  7*  284, 
285.  When  an  adjective  is  used  sub- 
stantively in  the  masculine  or  feminine 
gender,  a  noun  is  always  understood  ; 
else  it  is  put  in  the  neuter  gender, 
Obs.  C.  D.  376.  All  words  relating  to 
the  adjective  are  placed  before  it,  or 
before  the  participle  used  a^jectively, 
0^  361,  Note  1. 

Admirably,  tt)Unoer[d)&n/  234. 

Admit.  •  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  society  will  admit  me,  id)  n)etf 

nid)t,  ob  tiefe  ®efeUfd)aft  mid)  wirb 

l)ahtn  tfDOUen/  411.     Admit  or  grant 

or  confess  a  thing,  Qtwa^  eingejle^en» 
or  jugeben  */  274,  275. 

Adverbs.  Compound  adverbs  form- 
ed by  means  of  certain  prepositions 
and  one  of  the  adverbs :  bü/  \iiV/  tt>0/ 
Obs.  B.  C.  170,  171.  Rule,  223.  Of 
the  place  which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy 
in  a  sentence,  Rules,  403,  Note  1. 404, 
406. 

Af  FAIR,  baS  ®e[d)&ft/  293. 

Afflicted  (to  be)  at  something, 

fibei;  (Stmt  betrübt  fepn  ;  27&, 


Afford,  to  have   tlie    mean^  Me 

9mtel^ben*/3l7,3ia 

Afraid  (to  be),  of  some  one,  pA 

wx  3emanbem  färbten/  24& 

After,  nac^/ 17^ 

Again,  once  more,  no<!^  einmal/  323. 
Again,  anew,  oon  neuent/  wteber.  He 
speaks  again,  er  fpric^t  tokbev,  Obs. 
B.33a 

Against  (in  opposition  to),  2Ut9tber# 
414.    Against,    Qegen.     Against    my 

custom,  geti|en  meine  Qktoot^n^,  276. 

Against,  toibex,  337* 

Agree,  to  compose  a  difference,  |t4 
Oergleic^n/  276.    To  agree  to  a  thing, 

über  (Sttoa^  einig  »erben  */  274.    To 

agree  about  the  price,  fiber  ben  ^eiS 

orioegen  M  ^reifed  einig  »erben*/ 

274.  276. 

Agreeable,  angenehm.  An  agree- 
able life,  ein  angenel^med  Seben/  316. 

Ail,  fehlen.  What  ails  you?  what 
is  the  matter  with  you?    »ad   fe^lt 

S^nen  ?  387. 

Alight,  to  get  out,   augfleigen  */ 

aus  bem  fSktgen  fleigen  */  264. 

All,  att/  88.    Obs.  A.  157.     Obs. 

B.  158.  All  the  day,  ben  ganzen  Sag/ 
28a  All  at  once,  auf  einmal  5  all  of 
a  sudden,  pl6|lid)/  288. 

%llf  all  Its  declension,  Obs.  A. 
157.  Obs.  B.  158.  2CU/  every,  alle 
Sage/  every  day ;  alle  fSRoXQtHf  every 
morning,  88. 

2Clle6/  all,  taken  substantively,  is 
put  in  the  neuter  gender  and  written 
with  a  capital  letter.  He  knows  every 
thing,  er  fann  OTe«/  Obs.  B.  C.  239. 

'KlUiXlf  as  a  conjunction,  has  the 
same  signification  as  übtXt  but ;  as  an 
adverb  it  signifies  alone. .  Obs.  D.  240. 
2(llein  (adverb),  alone,  240. 

Almo&t  (nearly),  beinahe  or  fajt/ 
143. 

Along,  lin^S.  Along  the  road, 
Ifingg  be$  SS^egfg  or  l&ngg  btm  SBeger 
390.  Note  3. 

Aloud,  lay  iV  201. 

ALPHABEt. — See  printed  letters  ol 
the  German,  1.  Written  alphabet. 
Less.  I.  and  IT. 

Already,  fd^on/ 120. 

%H,  than,  Obs.  B.  56. 

Also,  aud)/ 179. 

2(lfO/  then,  thus,  so,  consequently; 
— must  not  be  mistaken  for  au(b/  a/«% 
Obs.  A.  37a 
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Alter  (to  change),  jici^  üCrSnbcru;' 
to  alter  a  coat,  einen  fRoi  umdnbern/ 
399. 

Always,  immer/  325. 

Amongst,  untet;  269. 

Amuse  one  s  self  in  doing  some- 
thing, ffd^  jum  ^eitüertreib  mit  (Stwaö 
()efd)afti0en,  248,  249. 

Tun,  at,  to,  69.  Note  3,  81,  82. 

And,  unb/  39.  And  so  on,  and  so 
forth,  et  caetera,  (&c.),  unb  fo  Weiter 
(abbreviated  U.f.tt).)/  363. 

3Cnber/  other — its  declension,  49, 
60. 

Anecdotes.  The  Law  of  Retalia- 
tion, 429.  The  Scale  of  Justice,  429. 
The  Physician  taken  in,  430.  On  the 
Liability  of  Error,  438. 

Angry,  b6fe.  To  be  angry  at  some^ 
body  (about  anything),  b6fe  auf  3«* 

manben  (Über  Stn>a§)  fei^n  */  309. 

3Cnjlätt  or  flatt/ instead  of  (governs 
the  genitive),  398,  Note  3. 

Answer,  antworten/  77,  Note  I. 
To  answer  for  a  thing,  for  @tn)aS 
flehen* 5  I  answer  for  it,  id)  fte^e 
ä^nen  baffir/  418. 

Any  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed 
in  German,  Rule,  33. 

Anything,  something,  QttOCL^f  11. 
Anything  or  something  good,  itWCl€ 
@\Xttif  13.  Anything,  something  new, 
tttoa€  9leueg/  154.  Is  there  anything 
more  grand  ?  mag  if!  0r5f  er  ?  Is  there 
anything  more  cruel  ?  wa§  ifl  graufa« 

mer?  331.  . 

Apoplexy  (to  be  struck  with),  Dom 
@(l)la9e  0etut)rt  »erben  */  307. 

Appear,  fd)einen  ♦.  The  appear- 
ance, bad  TCnfeben»  She  appears  to 
be  angry,  jie  fd^eint  b6fe  (verbrief  tidf)) 
ju  fei)n/  325. 

Apposition.  Appositional  phrases 
are  in  German  always  put  in  the  same 
case  as  the  principal  noun,  ^9*  A. 
Note  1,  320.  «9*  B.  C.  321. 

Approach  (to),  to  draw  near,  jici^ 
n&^ern/  260. 
.  Arcade,  ber  ©d^wibbogen/  391. 

2Crm  (ber)/  the  arm,  50. 

Around,  round,  berum/  um^erj  all 
around,  round    about,  runb    b^rum/ 

runb  um^er/  381. 

Arrive,  anfommen  •/  200,  201. 

Article  (definite). — Its  declension 
in  the  singular  masculine  and  neuter, 
6 ;  in  the  plural  for  all  genders,  28 ; 


in  the  feminine  sing,  and  plur,  281. 
When  substituted  for  biefer/  jener, 
berjenige/  its  genitive  plural  is  berer/ 
Obs.  A.  30.  When  substituted  for 
Weld^er/  its  genitive  plur.  is  beren» 
Obs.  B.  31.  Indefinite  article — its  de- 
clension, masculine  and  neuter,  39 ; 
feminine,  284;  never  accompanied  by 

wclcb/  beffen/  or  beren/  Obs.  B.  39. 

As,  wie/  55,  56.  As  far  as,  bid/  88 
As  much,  as  many,  fo  t)iel )  as  much 
— as,  as  many — as,  fo  t)iel — Wie/  66, 
56.  As  soon  as,  fobalb/ fobalb  aid/  200.  . 
As  well— as,  foWO^l—ald  or  aU  dud^/ 
Obs.  A.  396,  397.  As,  ba/  XOtxl,  323. 
As  you  please,  at  your  pleasure,  as 

you  like,  wie  eg  S]^nen  QefaUiQ  ifl/  316. 

As  to,  as  for, .  with  respect  to,  WdQ 

anbetreffen  •/  wa^  anbelangen.    As  to 

me,  with  respect  to  me,  WCl^  mid)  am 

betrifft  (anbelangt)/  316. 

Ashamed  (to  be),  fid)  fd^dmen/ 247 
To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing, jidj)  ScmanbeS  ober  einer  ^a6)t 
fcbömen/  369. 

Ask  (to  demand),  t)erlangen/  169. 
To  ask  for  politely,  fld^  auSbitten». 
May  I  crave  (beg)  the  favour  of  your    . 

name?  barf  id^  mir  S^ren  Sflamen 
ausbitten?  358. 

Aspire  after  someth\pg,  nad^  @twad 

trad^ten/  349. 

Associate  with  some  one,  mit  2^^ 

manbem  umgeben  */  326.  382. 

Assure  (to),  oerftd^erU/  Obs.  223, 
224. 

Astonish,  erftaunen  9  to  be  asto- 
nished  (surprised),   erflaunt  fepn*/ 

386. 

At,  bei/  66.  At  whose  house? 
with  whom?  M  Wem?  At  whose 
house  (with  whom)  is  your  brother? 
67.  At  first,  erftenS/  374.  At  last, 
enblidf)/  200.  At  present,  now,  je^ti 
89.  At,  über/  249.  278.  At,  um.  At 
what  o'clock?  um  Wieviel  Ut)r?  At 
what  time  ?  um  Weldj)e  ^dt  ?  89.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  um  neun 
Ubr  SJiorgeng/  148.     At  midnight,  um 

sOiitterna^t/  253. 

Attract,  an  ftd)  jie^en  •/  293. 

2Cuf/  upon  (governs  dative  and 
accusative),  69.  Note  1,  81.  Note  1, 
288. 

2CuS/  out  of  (a  preposition  govern- 
ing the  dative),  162. 
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cUtiTe).    .Out    of   or  without    doors, 

ottfer  bem  «|>aufe/  Note  1,  390. 

7iViftXt)aibf  on  the  outside  of, 
without,  out  of  (governs  the  genitive), 
303. 

Avoid,  meibcn  •/  tjermeiben  •.  To 
avoid  some  one,  Scmanfccn  mctbcn  •  i 
to  avoid  something,  ^tipa^Dermeibcn  *. 
To  avoid  a  misfortune,  einem  Unglücte 
ent^c^en  ♦  or  entrinnen  •/  357. 

Awake  (to),  envad)en/  aufwad)cn. 
To  wake,  totdcn,  aufwecten/  Obs.  B. 
263. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily,  unae[d)i(ft/ 
367. 


B. 


Bachelor  (to  be  a),  lebig  fet)n  ♦/ 
384. 

Bad,  badly,  fd^le(^t/  viUl,  fd)limm/ 
Note  3,  140. 

Bark  (to),  betten  3  the  barking,  bag 
SSetten/ 144. 

Bashful,  timid,  bl6be/  354. 

S3auer  (ber)/  the  peasant,  20. 

Be,  fepn  ♦/  66. 

Beat  (to),  to  strike,  fd)lagen»5 
beaten,  stricken,  gefd^tageni  144 

BecaiTse,  tüZxU  €&*  147.  Obs.  £. 
333. 

Become  (to),  rperbcn  *.  Part,  past, 
geworben/  203,  Note  1.  To  become 
acquainted  with  somebody,  3cnianben 
fennen  lernen.  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  him, id)  \)abi  ii)n  fennen 
gelernt/  322.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  me  i  n>ie  xvhxc  eg  mir  ergan? 
gen?  wag  wäre  aug  mir  geworben? 
419.    To  becoiiM^,  gcjiemen/  212. 

Beef,  SKinbfleifd)/  IGG. 

Been,  gcwcfcH/  123.  Been,  worbett/ 
203.  When  be  must  be  translated  by 
fet)n  *  or  by  werben  */  185,  et  seqq. 

Before,  üOI'/  222.  Before,  eb^/  ^t)( 
aU/  beoor/  304.  Before  (adverb),  ebC/ 
beoor/  120.  Tlie  day  before,  ber  Sag 
corner  5  the  preceding  day,  ber  üort)cr= 

ge^enbe  ZaQ,  337. 

Beg  some  one's  pardon,  S^Olönben 

um  SSergei^ung  bitten  •/  386. 

Bi::gin,  antangen  •/  120 ;  begun, 
angefangen/    102.     Begin   something, 

(Sttva^  anfangen  •/  332. 

83  et)  a  gen/  bet)aglicb  ober  bequem 
fe^n  *  (impers.  verb  gov.  dative),  lo 
ife  at  one's  ease,  375. 


Behave,  to  conduct  one's  sel^  p^ 

aufführen/  ft(^  tetragcn  */  264. 

Behind,  ^tntet/  Rules,  69. 

Sßtif  at  (signifies,  with,  or  at  the 
house  of),  governs  th«  dative,  66.  f&eit 
near,  240. 

S3eibe/  h€iM,  both,  Obs.  SS. 

Sein  (baS)/  the  leg,  50. 

Believe,  glauben/  249. 

Belong,  geboten/  211. 

Besides,  aufer.  Besides  this,  other- 
wise, auf  er  biefem/  Note  1,  390. 

S3ett  (bag)/  the  bed,  25a 

Better  (to  be),  bcjfci:  fepn  •/  mehr 
wert^  feijn  */ 163. 

Between,  Jwifc^H/  Rules,  69.  325. 

S5e5al)Un  •/  to  pay.  Obs.  A.  16». 

S3  ig/  as  far  as,  8&  SRH,  dll,  until; 
till  noon,  hi^  ^itta%  5  till  to-morrow, 

bi^  morgen^  until  that  day,  bid  auf 
btefen2:ag/ 152, 153. 

Bite  (to),  bcipcn*^  bitten, -gebiffcn/ 
147. 

Blind  alley  (the),  bic  ©acfgaffe/ 
391. 

Blow  (the),  bet  ©(i^lag.     The  blow 

with  the  fist,  ber  ©d^lag  rait  ber  gauft 

The  blow  with  a  stick,  bcr  @C^lag  mit 

bcm  ©tocte/  217. 

Blow  (to),  blafen*5  to  blow  outi 
augblafen»/  338.  To  blow  up  (tc 
burst),  fprengen/  327.  To  blow  out 
some    one's    brains,   SfHianbcrjl    eine 

Äuget  üor  ben  Äopf  fcbiepen  ♦/  Scman^ 
bem  eine  Äuget  burd)  baS  (Se^irn 
jagen/  374,  375.  393. 

Born  (to  be),  gebürtig  fe^n  *. 
Where  were  you  born  ?  WO  finb  ^ie 
gebürtig  ?     I  was  bom  in  that  country, 

id)  bin  in  biefem  Sanbe  gebürtig/  381. 

Both,  btibt,  beibeg/  Obs.  53. 

Break,  3erbred)en  ♦/  01. 97 ;  broken, 
5erbrod)en/  185.  285. 

Breakfast  (to),  früt)ftüc!en/  120. 
174.  The  breakfast,  ba^  grübflücf, 
174. 

Bring,  bringen  •/  67.  J 01.  Brought, 
gebrad)t/   135.     To  bring  along  witli 

one,  mitbringen  •/  240. 

S3runnen  (ber)/  the  fountain,  the 
well,  85. 

Burn  (to),  brennen*/  wrbrcnneni 
61,  Note  3.    Burnt,  verbrennt  or  oers 

brannt.  Note  2,  132.  To  burn  (mean- 
ing to  burn  down),  abbrennen  *j  burnt 
(^Wrv\\.  <JLO>«tvV  o.^4«b\:<3Lunt«  208. 
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Is  translated  by  nut  when  relating  to 
a  quantity  ;  and  by  erft/  when  to  time, 
Obs.  B.  227.     • 

Buy,  !aufen/  69.     To  buy  for  cash, 

urn  baceg  (^elb  faufen/  213. 

By,  oon.  4 1  am  loved  by  him,  td^ 
mxhc  t?on  t^m  geliebt/ 185, 186. '  By 

heart,  augwenbig  5  to  leam  by  heart, 

augn)enbtg  lernen/ 180.  By  means  of, 
mittelfl  or  üermittelft/  414  By  virtue 
of,  traft/  398.  By  all  means,  mit 
aUf  r  ^adjt  unb  ®ttoalt,  330.   By  the 

year,  or  a  year,  jd^rltd^  5  by  the  day, 
or  a  day,  tägltd) )  by  the  month,  or  a 
month,  monatlid).  By  no  means,  gar 
niAt/  339. 


C. 


Call  (to),  rufen  •  5  called,  gerufen/ 

140.  To  be  called,  |)eifen».  What 
do  you  call  this  in  German  ?  n)te  ^tf  t 

bag  auf  beutfd^  ?  311. 

Card  (the),  bie  Äarte  ^  the  playing 
at  cards,  ba^  Äartenfpiet ,  the  pack  of 
cards,  ha^  @p{el  Garten/  392. 

Carry,,  to  take,  tragen*/  C7.  97. 
Carried,  getragen/  13ö. 

Cash.  To  buy  for  cash,  um  bareg 
®elb  faufen.  To  sell  for  cash,  um 
bareg  @elb  üerfaufem  2ia 

Cast  (to),  werfen  *.  To  cast  an  eye 
upon  some  one  or  something,  einen 

SStic!  {bit  TCugen)  auf  Semanben  ober 
vStnjag  werfen  •/ 220.  To  cast  down 
one's  eyes,  bit  2Cugen  nieberfdf)lagen  ♦/ 

368. 

Catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  er^: 
greifen  ♦/  338.  To  catch  a  cold,  ben 
fedf)nupfen  befommen  ♦/  290 ;  fidb  er* 
taiten/  372. 

Cause  (to),  \)erurfa(i)en/  jufögen/ 
220. 

Change  (to),  to  truck,  üertaufdj)en/ 
umtau[d;en.     To  change  one's  hat,  to 

put  on  another  hat,  einen  anbern  »^ut 

auffegen.  To  change  one's  linen,  feine 
aSifc^e  wedf)feln/  26&     • 

Character,  bcr  ß^aräfter/ plur.  tf 
bit  ©emüt^sart/  354 

Characteristic  termination.  Why 
is  the  termination  of  the  definite  arti- 
cle called  characteristic  ?  -  Remark, 
Note  6,  284,  285. 

Charming^  moft  lovelvi  ;itterUeb(t 
234. 
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Cheap,  WO^lfetL  To  sell  «heap« 
tpc^lfeitoerfaufen/  244. 

Chide,  to  reprove  some  one,  2>e« 

manben  auSjanfen  or  aix^d^tlttn; 

332. 

eiS)ri|l(ber)/ the  Christian,  279.   . 

Clap  of  thunder,  ber  iDonnerfd)lagi 

218, 
Clean,  rein.    To  clean,  reimgeni 

rein  mad)en/ 214 

Cold  (to  be),  260,  261.     to  cateh 

a  cold,  ben  @d)nupfen  befommen  »5 
to  have  a  cold,  ben  ©(i)nupfeR  l^aben  •/ 

290. 

Come,  fommen  ♦/  70.  Come  (p.p.)* 
gefommeU/  135.  To  come  back,  to 
return,  jurücffommen  •/  14a  To 
come  out,  ^erausf ommen  •/  304 

Comfortable,  bcquem.  To  make 
one's  self  comfortable,  ftc^'g   bequem 

madden/  375. 

Commission  (the),  ber  2Cuftraa. 
To  execute  a  commission,  einen  2Cu]^ 

trag  au§rid)ten/  361. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives,  Notes 
1,  2,  115,  et  seqq.  Adjectives  which 
are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
comparatives  and  superlatives,  Obs.  C. 
Note  4,  116.  In  the  superlative  {lis 
sometimes  preceded  by  t  when  the 
pronunciation  requires  it.  Note  1, 115. 
Adjectives  which  have  lio  compara-' 
tive,  Obs.  G.  118. 

Compassion,  pity,  ba^  !0{itleiben. 
To  have  compassion   on   some  .  one, 

SKitleiben   mit  Semanbem  ^aben»/ 

369. 

Competency,  the  subsistence,  the 
livelihood,  ba^  2Cu§!ommen/ 166. 

Complain  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing, ftd)  Über  Semanben  ober  dtwa^ 
beflagcn  or  befci^wereu/  278. 

Complaisant,  pleasing,  gefdUig/ 
315. 

Compliment  (^ihe),  bag  Compliment 
(plur.  e).  Note  1,  385.  Compliments, 
respects,  bie  ©mpfe^lung.  ,  Present 
my  compliments  to  him  (to  lier),  tttd^ 

^en  (^ie  i))m  (i^r)  meine  ©mpfeplun^jr 

399. 

Concern  (to)  one's  self  about  some« 
thing,   to   trouble    one's  head  about 

something,  ftcl^  um  @tn)ag  bef  ümmern# 

294. 
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ComuHCTiONs  which  do  not  throw 
the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  phrase,  21^ 
CertaiD  conjunctions  correspond  with 
others  ^bat  generaUy  follqw  diem,  Obs. 
A.  Notes  ],  2,  396,  397- 

CoMJUiicTiTE.    See  Subjumctite. 

Consent  to  a  thin^,  in  Qtxoai  nnQi^ 
0en  or  eintoiUtgen/  feme  ^innnOigung 
)ii  (Stxüü^  geben  •/  36a 

Consonants  (simple  and  com- 
pound)  which  differ  in  their  pronun- 
ciation from  the  English  consonants, 
2,  et  seqq. 

Construction.  General  remarks 
on  German  construction,  423,  424. 

Content,  satisfied,  {ufrieben/ 170. 
To  be  contented  with  something,  ft(Jt) 

mit  (Stxoai  begnfigen/  362. 

Continue,  fortfahren»/  fortfefteni 
Note  1,  304. 

Contraction  of  the  last  letter  of 
the  definite  article  with  certain  pre- 
positions, Obs.  B.  76.  Contraction 
of  the  prepositions  tOtQtll/  ^atben^  on 
account  of;  um— wiUen/  for  the  sake 
of,  with  the  genitive  of  personal  pro- 
nouns,  Obs.  295. 


Copy  (to),  abfd^reiben»,  369. 

Correct  (to),  wrbeffern/  forrigircn/ 
105.  Obs.  A.  139.  171. 

Correspond,  JBriefe  tt)ed)feln/  268, 
269. 

Cost  (to),  foflen^  228. 

Cough  (to  have  a),  ben  »J)U|len  ^Q 

ben*/ 291. 

Countryman  (the  farmer),  ber 
Sanbmann  5  countryman  (the  man  of 

the  same  country),  ber  Santfimann. 

What  countryman  are  you  ?  tt)a6  für 

ein  ßanbgmonn  finb  ©ie  ?  tt)ot)cr  finb 
©ie  ?  tt)0  finb  @ic  l)er  ?  Note  1,  232. 

Courage,  ber  !Olutt)/  47. 

Credit  (on),  auf  ßrcbit/  auf  fSoXQ, 
213. 

Cross-way,  ber  Äreu^weg^  391. 

Cry  (to),  to  scream,  to  shriek, 
fd)rcien»/315. 

Curtain  (the)  rises,  falls,  ber  SSor« 
I)an9  gel)t  auf/  fSUt/  368. 

Custom,  bie  ®e«)ot)nt)eit  5  as  custo- 
mary, wit  0en?6t)nlid)/  275. 

Cut  (to),  fd)neiben  •/  58,  59.  Past 
part.  0Cfd)nitten  ♦/  132.  To  cut  oft; 
abfd^neibcn/  201.    To  cut  one's  finger, 

Semanben  in  ben  ginger  fcl)nciben»/ 
239.     To    cut    one's    nails,  \\^  W 

^ägel  al^fic^neibcn  ;  253. 


2)a#'  there,  Obs.  A.  6a  89. 

Damage  (to),  bff^&btgen^  234. 

darauf/  to  it,  Obs.  A.  77.  Obs.  & 
170,  Rule,  223. 

jDartn  fei^n*/  to  be  in  it  or  there, 
79.  Obs.  B.  170.  Rule,  223. 

X>a^,  that.  165.  «^  147.  The 
conjunction  bdf  may  be  omitted ;  but 
then  the  verb  immediately  follows  its 
subject,  Obs.  C.  39& 

Dative.  In  Gemum  the  dative 
precedes  the  accusative  ;  but  wheo 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  precedes  the  dative,  ^er  73,  74. 
Its  apposition,  320.  When  does  the 
dative  of  masculine  and  neater  nouns 
terminate  in  e  ?  Note  2,  81. 

Day,  ber  ^g.  The  days  of  the 
week  are  all  of  the  masculine  gender. 
Obs.  153. 

jDajU/  to  it,  relates  sometimes  ts 
an  infinitive,  Obs.  143. 

Deceive,  betrügen»  (bctrieflen)^ 
249. 

Declension  of  the  definite  article 
sing,  masculine  and  neuter,  5;  plur. 
for  all  genders,  28;  feminine  sing, 
■and  plur.  281.  When  it  is  used  in- 
stead of  either  the  demonstrative,  de- 
terminative, or  relative  pronouns,  30. 
Obs.  B.  C.  209.  Declension  of  the  in- 
definite article,  masculine  and  neuter 
singular,  Obs.  A.  39;  feminine,  284. 
When  used  as  an  indefinite  adjective, 
it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives, 
Obs.  A.  55.  Declension  of  masculine 
and  neuter  substantives,  27 ;  femin., 
281 ;  of  the  names  of  countries,  towns, 
and  villages.  Rule,  159;  of  the  names 
of  persons,  Obs.  A.  B.  311,  312.  De- 
clension of  the  adjective  preceded  by 
the  definite  article  masculine  and  neu- 
ter sing.,  7  ;  plur.  for  all  genders,  28 ; 
feminine  sing,  and  plur.,  282;  pre- 
ceded by  a  possessive  pronoun  in  tlie 
singular,  or  by  the  indefinite  article, 
7.  39.  282.  284 ;  by  a  possessive  pro- 
noun in  thß  plural,  28;  without  an 
article,  35.  283.  Recapitulation  of  the 
rules  relative  to  the  declension  of  ad- 
jectives, 40,  41.  283—285.  General 
remark  on  the  declension  of  adjectives, 
\oTA\t\a\  TvutcAi^t^,  ^xvd.  -^xowotainal  ad- 
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parat!  ve  and  superlative  adjectives, 
115.  Declension  of  personal.pronouns, 
74.  DecIeAslon  .  of  possessive  pro- 
nouns, masc.  and  neut  sing.  7>  14.20; 
plur.  for  all  genders»  33 ;  feminine, 
282.  Declension  of  demonstrative 
pronouns,  masc.  and  neuter  sing.  22 ; 
plur.  for  all  genders,  31 ;  feminine, 
284.  Declension  of  determinative  pro- 
nouns, masc.  and  neut.  singular,  24, 
25;  plur.  for  all  genders,  30;  feminine, 
209.  303.  Declension  of  interrogative 
pronouns:  tt)Cld)er?  which,  7;  tt)Cr? 
wha?  tt)ag?  what?  77.  Declension  ot 
relative  pronouns,  tOtld^eV/  that  or 
which,  24.  31.  Declension  of  indefi- 
nite  pronouns.  See  all/  einige/  t)ers 


fcl)iebcne/  3emanb/9(tiemanb/&c.  Obs.  A.  330. 


Die,  to  lose  life,  flerbcn  •/  27a    To 
die  pf  a  disease,  an  einer  ^ranf^erl 

jlerben  ♦.     She  died  of  the  small  pox, 

jie  ill  an  ben  Slattern  ßcl^orben/  307. 

35  i  e  n  e  n/  to  serve,  233. 

JDiener  (ber)/  the  valet,  Note  2, 
108. 

2)iefer/  biefe^  biefeS/  this,  Obs.  22. 

The  definite  article  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  this  pronoun,  Obs.  C.  31. 
The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun biefer  (ba$)  may  in  the  singular 
relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender 
or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole  pro- 
position. Is  that  the  lady  whom  you 
spoke  of  to  me  ?  tjl  b  a  §  bie  ^axtie, 
oon  ber©ie  mit  mir  gefprodien^aben? 


Deduct,  nadblaffen»/  339. 

JDein/  thy.  Note  2,  86.  Use  of 
jDetn  instead  of  jDeiner/  Note  1,  74. 

Delay  (the),  ber  2Cuffd)Ub.  He 
does  it  without  delay,  er  t^Ut  eg  o^ne 
2Cuffd)Ub/  386. 

Demand  (to),  -to  ask,  üerlangcn; 
169. 

2)enen/ to  whom,  208. 
Depart,  to  set  out,  abreifen/ 113. 
Depend 'Upon  something,  ffd)  auf 
attva^  Oerlaffen  ♦/  362.  To  depend  on 

or  upon,  aboangen  •— -t)on  or  anfom^ 

men  ♦  —  auf.      That    depends    upon 
circumstances,  ha^  ^dngt  t)on  ben  Urn* 
jiänben  ah,  385. 
jDeren/  berer^  Obs.  A.  30.  Obs.  B. 

31.  Obs.  35.  Obs.  B.  C.  209. 

^Derjenige/  bieienige/  bagiemge5 

Plur.  btejentgen/  may  be  substituted 
by  the  definite  article,  Obs.  B.  24 
Obs.  A.  30. 

•  5D  e  r  f  e  I  b  e/  biefelbe^  bagfelbe/  ber 
nimlid^  5  Plur.  biefelben#  bie  ndmli* 

<i^en/  the  same,  Obs.  C.  25.  Note  1,  30. 

Desert  (to),  entlaufen  •/  bat)on  lau* 

fen*/  entfliegen*.     He  deserted  the 

battle,  er  ijl  au§  ber  @d^lod)t  entfloben/ 

338. 

JD  e  f  fe  n/  begfelben/  ber  en/  berfelben/ 
n:)eld)en/  ml^ei,  u^eld^e/  some  of  it, 

any  of  it,  of  it,  some  of  them,  any  of 
them,  of  them,  Obs.  Note  2.35  289. 

Dessert  (the),  ber  fftad}t\\dj,  356. 

Dialogue  between  a.  Master  and 
his  Pupils,  4l4,  415,  416 ;  between  a 
Father  and  Mother  on  the  happiness 
of  their  Children,  432;  between  two 
Sisters,  437. 


2)ie6feit  (preposition),  biegfeits 
(adverb),  Obs.  A.  B.  161. 

Differently,  otherwise,  anberg/ 
363. 

Diminutives  terminating  in  Ö},tn 
and  letn  are  neuter,  and  those  termi- 
nating in  ling  are  masculine.  Way  of 
forming  diminutives  from  German 
substantives.  Rule  2,  176. 

Dine,  to  eat  dinner,  ju  SJ^ittage 
ejfen  */  fpeifen.  The  dinner,  bag  ^iU 
taggeffen/  174. 

DrpiiTHONGS  (figurative  table  of), 
2.  In  the  diphthong  aU/  CL  is  softened, 
Note  4,  28. 

Directly,  immediately,  fogleid)/ 
214. 

Disgusted  (to  be)  with  a  thing:, 
einen  e!el  an  einer  ®aö:)t  \)aUn*, 
einer  ^a6)i  übcrbrüf  ig  fei)n  */  418. 

Displeasure,  the  spite,  ber  S3er^ 
bruf  /  326. 

Dispute  (to),  to  contend  about 
something,  Über  Stwaö  jheiten  •/  332. 

Divert  one's  self  in  doing  some- 
thing, pd)  bie  3eit  mit  (5twc6  t)ertreii: 
ben  •/  314. 

Do  (to),  t^un  (morally),  Note  4, 61. 
Done,  get^an/  131.  To  do  (meaning 
to  be,  to  find  one's  self),  fid^  befinben*. 

How  do  you  do?  SBie  befinben  @ie 
fid)?  271.  To  have  done,  fertig  fci)n*/ 
379.  Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxili- 
aries are  never  expressed  in  German, 
Obs.   90.     To    do  without    a    thing, 

eine  (or  einer)  @ad)e  entbehren/  fid? 
be{)elfen  *  obne  (gtn>a6.  Can  you  do 
without  bread  ?  !5nnen  @ie  ji^  o^nc 
aSrob  bebelfen?  !6nnen  @it  ^^4»  ^\.<sä<^ 
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(beß  SSrobc«)  entbehren?  I  can  do 
without  it,  id)  tann  cS  entbehren/  Note 

8,  307.     Do  as  if  you  were  at  home, 

tbun  ®ie/  aU  )t)cnn  ®ie  ju  «|)aufc  toh^ 
xiiit  370. 

Doubt  (to)  anything,  an  Güraö 
jttjcifcln/  274. 

Drao  (to),  fd)teppeni  220. 

Draw  (to),  5ie^cn  */  220.  To  draw, 
jeid^ncn  ^  the  drawing,  bie  3cid}nun9  5 

the  drawer,  bcr  3ci(i)ncr  3  to  draw  from 
nature,  from  life,  nad)  bcr  S^latut/  nad) 
bcm  ßebcn  äeid^ncri/  367. 

Dress  (to),  antleiben.  To  dress,  to 
put  on  clothes,  anjie^ien*.  To  undress, 
auSfleibcn.  To  undress,  to  put  off 
clothes,  augjic^en  */  Ohs.  A.  2C3.  To 
dress  (to  fit,  to  sit  well),  ftcibeii/ 
ilc^en  •/  Obs.  B.  234. 

Drink  (to),  trinfcn*/  67.  245. 
Drunk,  getrunfen^  13d.     To  drink  to 

some  one,  Scmanbem  gutrinfen*/  to 
drink  to  some  one's  health,  ^emanbcS 

®cfunbl)eit  or  auf  3cmanbc§  GJefunb* 
^eittnn!cn*/322. 

Drown  (to),  ertr&nfcn  5  to  be 
drowned,  ertrin!cn  *,  crfaufcn  •/  374. 

Dry  (to),  troc!ncn/ 141. 

jDu^  thou.  Use  of  the  pronouns  of 
address,  2)U/  JDcin/  ©ie^  3!)r/  Note 
I,  85. 

^UVä)/  through  (governs  the  accu- 
sative), 391. 

2)Ürfen*/  to  dare,  0-244,245. 
The  particle  5U  does  not  precede  the 
infinitive  joined  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B. 
121.  In  the  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when 
preceded  by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
136. 

During  (for),  tt)&l)rcnb/  148.  Du- 
ring the  summer,  tt)&t)renb  ^Z^  ©om^ 
merg,  149. 

Duty,  @d)Ulbiö!eiO?)fIid)t.  To  do 
one's  duty,  feine  (Sd)ulbi9!cit  tt)un  5 
to  fulfil  one's  duty,  feine  5^flid)t  er? 

fülten,  361,  362,  Note  2. 

Dye  (to),  to  colour,  fdrbcn.  To 
pt  dyed,  got  dyed,  f&rben  laffen  *. 
i'he  dyer,  bcr  gärbeo  158. 


E. 


Each  or  each  one,  jebct/  jebe^  je? 
k^i  ein  jeber/  eine  jebe;  ein  jebeS  (3e= 


man,  iebec  !Dlenf(^  i  each  chUd,  jebcf 
JfCinb/  239.  Each  other,  etnanbeti 
Note  I,  322. 

Early,  frü^#  120. 

Ease.    To  be  at  one's  ease,  bc^ 

9en#  bc^aglic^  feipn  •/  375. 

Eat,  cffcn*5  eaten,  geßcffcn.  To 
eat  supper  (to  sup),  gu  2tbcnb  effen»/ 
TCbenbbrobeffen*/  174. 

@ben  fo  viel/  quite  or  Just  as 
much,  55. 

(Sitt/  indefinite  article — its  declen- 
sion, 39.  284.  6tn/  when  used  as  an 
indefinite  adjective,  is  declined  like 
other  adjectives,  Obs.  A.  55. 

@inige#  etlid)e/ a  few — its  declen- 
sion, 49. 

Either— or,  entwcbcr — obcr/  Obs. 
A.  396,  397. 

Elision  of  the  letter  c  in  adjec- 
tives, Obs.  C.  41 ;  in  possessive  pro- 
nouns, Obs.  44 ;  in  the  present  of  the 
indicative,  Obs.  A.  96 ;  in  the  past 
participle,  123. 

Else  (otherwise),  fonp/  363. 

Embark,  to  go  on  boaird,  ÜA  ein- 

fd)iffen,  362. 

&n  and  em  are  used  to  form  ad- 
jectives, and  denote  the  matter  of  any- 
thing, 9. 

Enable— to,  in  ben  @tanb  fe^en— 
5Uf  to  be  able— to,  tm  ©tanbe  fccn* 
— au,  390. 

Endeavour  (to),  fid)  bcmul^en/  |l(^ 
bejlreben/  trad[)ten/  349. 

Energetic,  fraftüoU,  encrgifd)/  415. 

Enjoy,  genießen  */  399.  To  enjoy 
something,  fid)  jum  Zeitvertreib  mit 
etwas  befd)Äfti9en/  248. 

Enough,  genug,  46. 

Entgegen/  towards  (to  meet), 
(governs  the  dative),  414. 

Entrust,  Dertrauen^  236. 

(Sntttjebcr— ober/  either — or,  Obs. 
A.  396,  397. 

(gr/  he,  it,  9.  QX,  he,  18.  (Sr  is 
the  characteristic  termination  of  the 
masculine  gender.  Joined  to  the  name 
of  a  town  or  country  it  forms  a  sub- 
stantive denoting  the  man  born  in 
such  a  town  or  country.  Note  2.  Obs. 
A.  233. 

erinnern  (pd))/  to  remember,  to 
recollect.  Case  which  this  verb  go- 
verns, Obs.  D.  257. 

(5r  jl,  but,  only,  Obs.  B.  227. 


i^Vttmnn)/  Obs.   ß.  248,  249.    E.ac\v\    ^^|\\.»^.    ^^,\\.,\öK^  m  German 
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relate  to  substantives  of  any  gender i  there  are,  ba  ftnb/  304.     That  cannot 
or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  be  compreliended,  baö  ijl  unbegreiflicb/ 


whole  phrases,  Obs.  131. 

EscAPB  (to),  to  make  one's  escape, 
to  run  away,  to  flee,  hit  g(ud)t  nehmen* 

or  ergreifen  ♦/  338.  To  escape,  cnts 
get)en*5  the  escape,  bie  gtud)t.  To 
avoid  death  he   ran   away,   um   bcm 

Sobe  ju  entgetjen/  na^m  er  bit  glud)t/ 

367. 

Esteem  (to),  to  think  much  of 
some  one,  Scmanben  fd)d§en/  auf  Sc- 
manben  ml  galten  *,  368. 

£t  cetera,  &c.,  and  so  on,  and 
so  forth,  unb  fo  »eiter  (abbreviated 
U.f.tt).)/  363. 

Europe,  Europa  5  European,  euro? 
p&ifd)/  313. 

Even,  fogar/  379. 

Evening  (this),  btefen  3Cbenb/  l^eute 
2Cbcnb.  In  the  evening,  bcS  TCbenbg, 
am  2Cbenb/  86. 

Event.  At  all  events,  auf  j[eben 
gall,  415. 

Ever,  je,  \tmaU,  123. 

Every  one,  every  body,  Scbemtann/ 
Obs.  A.  239.  Every  thing,  2CUeg/  239. 
Every  where,  throughout,  Überall, 
372. 

Exchange  (to)  a  piece  of  money, 
tin  ®tüce  ®clb  tt)cd)feln/  268. 

Exclaim,  aufrufen  *,  398. 

Execute  a  commission,  einen  2Cuf? 

trag  augri(i)ten,  öolljie()en  •,  beforgen, 

361. 

Expense,  cost,  hit  Unfoflen  (is 
never  used  in  the  singular).  At  other 
people's  expense  (or  charge),  auf 
2Cnberer  Uncojlen.  Tha*  man  lives  at 
every  body's  expense,  biefer  9}lann 
lebt  auf  SebermannS  Unfoflen,  385. 

Experience  (to),  erfali)ren  *  i  ex- 
perience (meaning  to  endure),  erbul:: 
ben  9   experience    (meaning  to    feel), 

empfinbcn  •,  326,  327. 

Expect,  erwarten,  Note  1,  147, 
148.     To  expect,  to  hope,  ^offen,  267. 

To  expect,  oermut^en,  276. 

Express  one's  self,  ftc^  auSbrucfen, 
382. 

Expressions  to  be  considered  as 
separable  verbs,  and  which  are  con- 
jugated as  such.  Note  2.  Obs.  A. 
237.  Expressions  about  to  be,  feipn  *. 
Is    the    living    good,    dear,    &c.  in 

Paris  ?  2ft  eg  gut/  t^tmvf  u.f.tt).  leben 


308.     To  be   at  one's  ease,  bel)agen, 

be^)aglid)  ober  bequem  \tx)n  •.  To  be 
uncomfortable,  unbetiaglicl),  unbequem 

fepn*,  375.     What  countrywoman  is 

she?  tt)ol)er  ijl  jie?  »0  ijl  fie  l)er?  She 
is  from  France,  fie  ijl  au§  (t)on)  gran!- 

reid)/  309.     I  am  sorry  for  it,  eS  tl)Ut 

mir  leib,  e§  ijl  mir  nid)t  lieb,  309. 

Expressions  about  what  o'clock  is  it  ? 
89.  92  i  about  asking  one's  way,  391 : 
about  friends  leaving  each  other.  Note 
2,  387.  Obs.  D.  399 ;  about :  How  long 

is  it  since?  xoit  lange  ijl  eö  fct)on,  baf, 

227,  228.  Expressions  such  as  :  when 
you  come  to  learn,  he  is  to  write,  to  go  ; 
I  am  to  have  it, — how  must  they  be 
translated  into  German?  Obs.  D.  408. 
See  also  Idioms. 
Extinguish,  au6l5fd)en/ 113. 


F. 


Fail,  ermangeln.  .  Not  to  fail,  auS» 
rtd^ten,  md)t  ermangeln.  I  shall  not 
fail,  i^  »erbe  eg  auSnd)ten,  id)  werbe 
ni^t  ermangeln,  399,  400. 

Fall  (to),  fallen  *.  To  let  fall,  to 
drop,  faUen  laJTen*,  240.  The  day 
falls,  ber  Sag  neigt  fid),  368.    The 

price  of  the  merchandise  falls,  bte 
3Baare  fd^l&gt  ah,  339.  The  curtain 
falls,  ber  aSor^ang  f&Ut.  The  stocks 
have  fallen,  ber  vBed)felcourS  ift  gcs 
fatten,  368. 

Far,  XOtiX,    How  far  is  it  from 'here 

to  Berlin  ?  xcit  xotxt  ijl  eg  oon  ^ter  nact 

S3erltn?  243.  As  far  as  my  brother's, 

big  ju  meinem  SSruber  5  as  far  as  Paris, 
big  ^artg5  as  far  as  Italy,  big  nad) 
Stallen,  158.     Far  off,  from  afar,  Don 

»eitem,  »on  feme,  308. 

Farewell  (adieu)!  leben  @iettJOl)U 

2&i  empfei^lc  mid)  S^nen  I    Obs.  D. 

399. 

Fault  (the  error,  the  defect),  ber 
gcl)ler,  224.  317.  The  fault,  bie 
@4ulb.     It  is  not  my  fault,  iif  bin 

nid)t  ©d)Ulb  baran,  eg  ijl  mci)t  meine 
ed)ulb,  386. 

Favour  (the),  ber  ©efatten,  92. 

Fear   (to)   some   one,    3cntaTXh<i^ 

iürd)ten.    To  be  «.^x^adi  cA  ^owä  wä^ 
fid)  \)OTC  StmaxvUm  \^x^Xvm  'i-^- 


Fans  ?  xs|t  eg  gut/  tpeuer/  \x,\m,  leben  iUO)  \)otc  ^^imaxvum\vxx<xiv.vM '*''«*• 
w  Pan$  ?  191, 192.    There  is,  ba  ift  5I     FsiiMiii-  ximVei,  \>xxiScje\<xxo.i  ^RA. 
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Fee  (the),  wagei,  salary,  bee  So^ll/ 

171. 

Feel  (to),  (experience)  empfinben*. 

To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head^om  jtopfe 

irtbcn*/S27. 
Fellow.      Our     fellow-creatures, 

unfered  ®lftd)en/  321. 

Fetch,  to  go  for,  bolen/  86.  To 
go  or  come  to  fetch,  abooUll/  «146. 

Fever,  bad  ^ithtx  i  the  intermitting 
fever,  bad  SBeo^felfieber.  He  has  an 
ague,  er  i^t  ha^  %itUt  befommcn. 
His  fever  has  returned,  er  (at  bad 

gieber  »teber  befommen/  907- 
Few  (a),  einige^  etlid^e,  49. 
Find,  finbcn  •/  101 ;  found,  gcfun* 

betl/  127-     To  find  one's  self,  ftcb  be^ 

finben  •#  271. 

Finish  (to),  enbigctt/ 120. 

Fire  (to)  a  gun,  einen  SUntenf^uf 
tbun  *,  eine  glfiite  lo8f^ic|en  ♦  or  ab* 
f^icf en*.  To  fire  a  pistol,  einen  ^flof 
lenfd)uf  t^un*/eine  ^iftole  loßlaffen 

or  lodfcbief  en  *.    To  fire  at  some  one, 

auf  3emanben  (mä)  Semanbem)  fc^ie:: 

fen/  21& 

Firstly  (at  first),  erflenö  i  secondly, 

iwettend/  &c.  S74. 

Fit  (to),  to  suit,  fleiben/  paffen^ 
212. 

Flatter,  fd^meid)eln/  248. 
Flee  (to)  fliegen  •/  338. 
Fluently,  0el&ufi0/  313. 
Follow,  folgen/  nad^ge^en»/  330. 
To    follow    advice   (counsel),     einem 

fRat\)t  folgen/ or  einen  9?atb  befolgen/ 
387. 

Food  (the),  bie  @pcife  i  milk-food, 
sDiild^fpeife/  293. 

Foot  (the),  ber  guf  /  ber  ©d)ub  (a 
measure),  229. 

For,  urn.  For  it,  havnm,  170.  For, 
für/  236.  274.  For  all  that,  beffen  un* 
gead)tet/  275.     For  your  sake,  ^\)XtU 

wegen/  um  S^retwiUen/  3(rett)alben/ 
Obs.  296.  For  fear  of,  au§  gurd)t— 
iU/  372. 

Forbid  (to),  Ijerbietcn  */  368. 

Forest,  the  wood,  ber  SBalb/  78. 

Forget,  forgotten,  ©ergeffen  ♦/  211. 

Foreign,  fremb/  294. 

Formerly,  e^ebem/  ebemalg/  eje? 
beffen/  t)ormaB/ 127. 

gortfabren*/  fortfe^eu/  to  con- 
tinue, Note  1,  304. 

French,  fransbpfd^/  Note  5, 101. 


befU<!^n.    To  frequent  societies,«» 
feUf(baften  befud^eit/  326L 

Friendly,  kindly^  freunbli^/  SÄ 
Frighten,  €t\d^tdzn  9  to  be  fright- 
ened, erf4re({en  •.     At  what  arej« 
frightened  T  wottibtt  f tfcbreden  6«? 

386. 

From,  wn,  aut.  From  Venice,»» 
(aud)  Senebtg.     1   am  from  Dresden, 

i(b  bin  aud  jDre6ben.  He  is  from  Bc^ 
lin,  er  ift  ein  SßnUntv,  Ob«.  A.  m 

From  th6re,  thence  (from  it),  wn  tO/ 
148.  From  nSai  (far  off),  «H>n  weitOB; 
OOn  feme/  308.  From  or  since,  MB— 
an$  from  my  childhood,  Don  metna 
^inbbeit  an,  Obs.  c.  339. 

Froit,  bie  Srudbt/  i>a^-  £)bfi/  Note 
2,366. 

Full,  DoQ.    A  full  ^lass  of  wine, 

ein  ©lad  t>oa  SGBeüi/  ein  x>o(U^  Obti 
Sßein.  A  book  fiill  of  errors,  dn  Sn4 
t)oller  gebier/  817- 

g  Ü  r,  lor  (goYems .  the  accixsatife), 
274. 

gür  jt  (ber)/  the  prince,  279. 

Future,  its  formation^  Note  1, 
298.  First  or  simple  future,  Note  1, 
298.  Compound  or  past  future;  its 
formation,  302.  Future  of  the  sub- 
junctive ;  its  formation ;  when  it  most 
be  used,  367.  The  future  followed  by 
in  with  the  dative,  876.  The  presen« 
is  frequently  employed  for  the  fumre 
tense,  406. 


G. 


Game  (a)  at  chess,  eine  Partie 
^6^a(i)  9  a  game  at  billiards,  eine  ^ar^ 
tit  S3tUarb5  the  game  of  chess,  bad 
@d)ad)fptel/  392. 

® a  nj/ whole,  entire,  is  used  with 
the  article,  but  all/  all,  not.  Obs. 
B.  C.  239. 

Gate  (of  the   town    or  city),  baö 

Stabttbor/  bag  Sbor  ber  @tabt/  30a 
Gather  fruit,  Öbft  brechen  •/  356. 
®ebdd)tnif   (ha^)/  the  memory, 

104. 
®  e  9  e  U/  towards  (gov.  the  accus.)» 

264  @^egen  ipetne  ®en)obnbeit/  against 

my  custom,  276.  337* 

©egenöber/  opposite  (governs 
the  dative),  414. 

©ebeimnif  (bag)/  the  secret. 
Note  I,  236. 


Frequent  (to)  a  place,  elmxi  ^tt\    G^i^t>^\x.^I  cQTa^Q\nA^Qrt^v.^^vt. 
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2,  100.  All  infinitives  taken  sub- 
stantively are  of  the  neuter  gender. 
Obs.  C.  256. 

Genitive.  When  does  the  geni- 
tive of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns 
terminate  in  §/  and  when  in  eg? 
Note  2,  81.  The  genitive  is  used  in 
reply  to  the  questions  XuanXi  ?  Wit  oft  ? 
Obs.  B.  180.  Apposition  of  the  geni- 
tive, 320. 

Gentleman,  the  lord,  ber    ^ert; 

171. 
®in\XQf  enough.     Obs.  B.  46. 
Genuine,  wa^r^aft/  368. 
@ e rni  willingly,  179. 
@  e  f  d)  d  f  t  {ba^)t  the  affair,  piece  of 

business,    ©efd^d^e  mad)en/  to  trans 

act  business,  293. 

@  e  f  d^  C  n  f  (baS)/  the  present,  Note 
1,  161. 

Get,  taffen  *,  Obs.  B.  121.  To  get 
(g<>0>  ^^  ^o  ^^^6  (had)  mended,  auS« 

ieffcrn  laffen*^  to  get  (got)  made, 
madden  laffcn  *,  Obs.  136, 137.  To  get 
(got)  dyed,  f Srben  laffen  •/  158.    To 

get  up  (to  rise),  auffielen  *f  253.     To 

get  shaved,  fi(^  raprcn  laffcn  */  263. 

To  get  rid  of  something,  @t)t)ad  lO§ 
koerben  *f  267.     To  get  into  a  scrape, 

(id)  »^dnbel  jujic^en  *.  To  get  out  of 
a  scrape,  jid)  ^etauS  ^elfcn  *f  ffd^  auS 
bcr  ©oblinge  gießen*/  jid)  »on  @tn)Q6 

lO§  madden:  I  got  out  of  the  scrape, 

id)  l^aU  mic  ^eraus  gei^olfen/  id)  bin 
gut  bat)on  gefommen/  325.  To- get 
paid,  jidj)  bejat)ten  laffen  •»    to  get 

one's  self  invited  to  dinner,  ft'd)  gum 

SDlittaggeffen   einlaben  laffcn*/  375. 

To  get  one's  bread,  fein   S3rob  »er* 

bienen  or  erwerben*.  To  get  one's 
livelihood  by,  fidj)  emd^ren  mit.  To 
get  (to  earn),  oerbtenen.  To  get  Cto 
gain),  gewinnen  •/  272.  To  get  (mean- 
ing to  procure),  Derfd^affen/  276.  Get 
married  (to  enter    into  matrimony), 

ftd)  t}er:^etrat^en/  \i6)  t}eret)ltd)en  or 
t)ermät)ten/  384. 

Guide   (to),   to  conduct,   to   take^ 

ffi:^ren,  Note  2, 112. 

Give,  geben  •/  74. 97.  Given,  gege* 
l>en/  135.  To  give  back  again  (to 
restore),  wiebergeben  */ 162.  To  give 
^way,  »eggeben  •/  201. 

Glad  (to  be),  lieb  fej^n*.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  eg  tjl  mir  lieb^  278. 

®  I  a  u  b  e  n/  to  believe.  Case  which 
thii  verb  governs,  249* 


Go,  ge^en  */  66.  Gone,  gegangen» 
135.  Gone  thither,  l^ingegangen/  Obs. 
B.  127.     To  go  away,  Weggehen*/ 

200.  To  go  for,  ^olen  5  to  send  for, 
^olen  lajfen*/  85.  loa  Togo  out, 
au§ge:^en*/  89.  To  go  out,  i()inaug 
geben  •/  304.  To  go  to  bed,  gu  fSettt 
gepen*/  fd^lafen  ge^en*/  ji(^  legen^ 

253.  To  go,  or  come  to  fetch,  ao'^O^ 
len/  346.  To  go  on  boaf  d,  to  embark, 
ftdf)  e{nfd)iffen/  362.  To  go  about  (to 
manage)  a  thing,  eS  onfongen  */  367. 

Good,  gut  5  the  good,  ber^  bad 
gute/  7-  fem.  bie  gute/  282.  The  good 
(plur.)  hit  guten/  28.  282.     My  good, 

mein  guter/  mein  guteg/  7*  Obs.  B. 
282.  My  good  (plur.)  meine  puten/  28. 
Obs.  B.  282.  A  good,  etn  guter/ 
guteS/  39.  A  good  (fem.)  eine  gute/ 
284  Good,  guter/  guted/  35.  Good, 
gute  (fem.),  283.  Good  (gentle,  pretty), 
artig/  Note  6,  117.  To  be  good  for 
something,  gu  Qtwa^  taugen.     It  is 

good  for  nothing,  eS  taugt  JU  ^i6^U, 
224,  225. 

Goodness  !  (an  exclamation),  mein 
@Ott  1  385. 

Gratitude  (the),  the  acknow- 
ledgment, bie  SDanibarfett/  Note  1, 

415. 

®  r  a  f  (ber)/  the  count,  279. 
®  r  0  f  d)  e  n  (ber)/  the  grosh,  139. 
Grow,  to  wax,  n>ad)fen  *.    To  grow 
rapidly   (fast),   fdf)nett  tt)ad)fen  *  5    to 

grow  up,  to  grow  tall,  ]{)erann>ad)fen  ♦/ 

372.  It  grows  dark,  it  grows  towards 
night,  or  night  comes  on,  eg  Wirb 
SRadi)t5  it  grows  late,  e§  »trb  fpdt/ 
368. 

Guest  (the),  ber  ®aft     Will  you 

be  my  guest  ?  woUen  ®ie  mein  ©oft 
feion  ?  418. 

@  U I  b  e  n  (bcr J/  the  florin,  49. 


H. 


jQahtn*/  to  have.  &tl)aht,  had, 
126. 

Habit  (to  have  the),  bie  ®ett)0^n« 
^eit  ^aben  •/  382. 

falb/  half,  89.  Obs.  C.  229. 
alhixif  on  account  of ;  meinet« 

falben/  on  account  of  me,  295. 
Half,  ^atbr  89.  OV^%.  C.^L^^. 
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Hang,   tl^u^rn  5 
taneen  •,  272,  273. 


to    be    hanging, 


Happen,  gefdjc^en ♦/ wiberfal)ren ♦i 

to  happen,  tu   meet   witli,    begegnen^ 

224.  To  hap])cn,  fid)  «reignen/  fid) 
jutragcn  ♦/  oorfaUcn  •/  öefc^)e^cn  •/  bcs 
gegnen/  31G. 

Hakolv,  faunti  143. 

Harm,  S36[e6,  221. 

Hasten,  ctlcn.  To  hasten  up,  ^er» 
bcieUcn/3;{l,  332. 

Have  (to),  ^abcn*.  Had,  gci)abt/ 
126.     To   have   wherewithal   to  live, 

fein  2Cu6!ommen  ^aben  •/ 166. 

Hear,    t)ören/   105.     To    hear    of 

some  one,  t)on  S^monbcm  ^5renf  223. 

»^Cipen*/  to  bid.  Tlie  particle 
^U  does  not  precede  the  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B.  121.  In 
the  past  participle  this  verb  retains 
the  form  of  the  infinitive,  'when  pre- 
ceded by  another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 
«Reifen*/  to  be  called,  311. 

Help,  Reifen  *f  315.    I  cannot  help 

it,  td^  (ann  eg  nid)t  finbern  5  who  can 
help  it  ?  wer  fann  baför  ?  386. 

4)  e  m  b  (bag)/  the  shirt,  50. 

Henceforth,  in  3u!unfti  387. 

*&er/  ^in.  Obs.  A.  69.  These 
particles  having  no  corresponding 
words  in  English,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Obs. 
A.  161. 

ig)erQb/  i)cruntcr/  Mnab/  i)inunter 
fteigen*/  getjen*/  reiten*/  fahren*/  &c. 

to    come,  go,  ride,  drive   down,  &c., 
2G.3,  204. 
^  e  r  r  (ber)/  tlie  gentleman,  the  lord, 

171. 

»^  e  r  g  (bcr§)/  the  heart,  50. 

Hesitate,  fid)  befinnen  *.  He  hesi- 
tated no  longer,  er  befann  fid)  nid^t 
lange/  419. 

Hidk  (to),  to  conceal,  oerbergen  */ 
©erjlecfen/  368. 

ig)  i  e  r/  here  ;  bat  there.  From  ^icr 
and  ba  compound  adverbs  are  formed 
by  means  of  certain  prepositions,  Obs. 
15.  170. 

^in  or  bal^in/  thither,  Obs.  A.  69. 

Hinder   (to),    to  prevent,  Der^in* 

bern/  240. 

»^ineingeben*/  to  go  into,  Obs.  C. 
79.  .^inaugge^en  •#  to  go  out ;  ^)erauS5 

f ommen  •/  to  come  out,  304. 

^intiVi  behind  (governs  the  dat 
^nd  accus.).  Rules,  69. 


Hire,  to  rent,  mittlen.  To  hire  1 
room,  ein  dimmer  miet^cn/  267- 

His,  fein  5  tcr/  taS  feiniae/  20 
feine,  33, 

Hold,  fatten  $  lield  (p.  p.)  ^^ 
ten/  175-  To  hold  one's  tongue,  a 
stop  speaking,  be  silent,  fAweiatn* 
393.  . 

J)  0 1  e  n/  to  fetch,  to  go  for.  .^Ifn 
(affen  */  to  send  for,  85. 

Hour  (the),  tie  StunbC/  Note  1, 
89.  An  hour,  cine  ©tunbc/  Note  i 
149.  The  hour,  tie  @tunbC/  Obs.  A. 
227.  Two  hours  ago,  oor  gmet  ©tun^ 
ben  5  half  an  hour  ago,  t>or  einer  balbcn 
©tunbe/  22& 

How?  »ie?  140.  How  deep?  wi< 
tief?  234.  How  far?  tt)te  »eit?  243. 
How  large  ?  of  what  size  ?.  wie  grof  ? 
234.  How  long?  toit  lange?  Note 
3,  148.  152.     How  long  is  it  since  ? 

n?ie  lange  ift  e§  fd^on/  ba$  ?  227, 228 

How  much  ?  how  many  ?  loicoiel  ?  43. 
How  old  are  you?  tt>ie  alt  finb  @ic? 
143.  How,  before  an  exclamation,  is 
translated  by  tt>ie/  Wieöiel/  totlä),  Ex. 
How  good  you  are  I  toit  gut  finb  @ie! 
How  many  obligrations  I  am  under  to 

you!  wiemel  i^  S^nen  ni^t  ju  m* 

ban! en  ^Obt  \  How  much  kindness 
you  have  for  me  !  ttJetd^e  ®üte  @ie  fur 

midf)  ^aben  I  Obs.  D.  331. 

However,  inbejTen/  bod)/  jjcbod)/ 
275.  However,  nevertheless,  bodj/ 
354.  However—still,  fo — fo/  396,  397, 

Hurt,  tt>e^  tt)lin  ♦.  To  hurt  some 
one,  Semanbem  (Stwag  ju  Scibe  t^un*/ 
Semanbem  ein  ßeib  tl)un  •/  Sema'nbem 
S35fe§  t^un  •  or  jufugen/  220. 221.  To 

hurt  some  one's  feelings,  Semanben 
!rdn!en/  326. 

Husband  (the),  bct  SDlann/  ber 
@l)emann/  418. 

Hyphen.  When  a  German  hyphen 
(5)  must  be  used  in  compound  words, 
Note  3,  244. 


I. 


Idioms,  411—414. 419, 420.  Idioms 
depending  on  the  use  or  omission  01 
an  article,  412 ;  on  the  use  of  a  pro- 
noun, 412  ;  on  the  use  of  a  verb,  413 ; 
on  the  use  of  a  preposition,  413. 
Idiomatic  expressions  on  the  verb 
^«Ipn  •/  to  be.    Are  you  cold  ?  Sft  e6 
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Sinnen  latt?  260.  My  sister's  feet 
tre  cold,  meiner  ©d^wejtcr  frieren  bit 

jfifei  304.  What  is  your  name  ?  ttjie 
)eif  cn  @ie  ?  My  name  is  Charles,  id) 
;eiie  ^arl.  What  is  that  called  ?  tt)ic 
nennt  man  ba6  ?  How  do  you  express 

this?  wie  fagen  @ie  bag?  311. 

If,  tt)enn/  <t8r  147.  180.  If  you 
please,  def&U{g|l/  tvenn  eg  S^nen  ge^ 
fauig  iftf  315.    If  not,  »0  nid)t/  363. 

When  is  this  conjunction  translated  by 
wenn  followed  by  the  subjunctive,  and 
when  is  it  rendered  by  XOCtin  followed 
by  the  indicative  ?  Obs.  D.  E.  351, 
362.'  If— so,  ttJenn— (0/  Obs.  A.  Note 
2,  396. 

3 \x,  your,  5.  3^r  guter/  gute«/  7- 
3?er  S^rige/  bie  ST^rige/  yours,  14. 289. 
»Die  St)nö«n/  yours  (plur.),  33.    jDie 

i|)rigen/' theirs  (plur.),  289. 

Imperative.  Its  formation  ;  when 
it  must  be  used,  363.  Obs.  A.  36.4. 
Compound  imperative.  Its  formation, 
and  when  it  must  'be  employed,  Obs. 
B.C.365.  Other  examples  .of  the  im- 
perative, 369.  375.  When  the  third 
person  plural  is  employed  in  the  im- 
perative instead  of  the  second,  the 
personal  pronoun  @ie  always  follows 
the  verb,  but  never  when  the  second 
person  is  employed,  Obs.  369. 

Imperfect,  195.  Its  formation  in 
regular  verbs.  Obs.  A.  B.  G.  195, 
196.  Its  formation  in  irregular  verbs, 
Obs.  199.  The  consonant  t  of  the 
imperfect  is  preceded  by  tf  if  the  pro- 
nunciation requires  it,  Obs.  B.  196. 
The  English^  have  three  imperfect 
tenses,  whilst  'the  Germans  have  but 
one,  195.  The  imperfect  is  the  his- 
torical tense  of  the  Germans,  and  is 
used  in  narration,  when  the  narrator 
has  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  action 
or  event,  195. 407*  The  imperfect  may 
even  be  used,  when  the  narrator  has 
Dot  witnessed  the  event ;  but  then  he 
must  take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative 
a  phrase  like,  fagte  er/  said  he,  &c., 
408.  Imperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  ; 
its  formation ;  when  it  must  be  em- 
ployed, 343.  The  imperfect  of  the 
subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of 
the  conditional  present,  344.  See  also 
Subjunctive. 

3n/  in,  governs  the  dative  "and 
accusative,  69.  78.  28a 


events,  auf  jebcn  gall/  415.  In  anothei 
manner,  auf  eine  anbere  %tt,  363.  In 
a  short  time,  in  lurjem/  373.  In  con . 
sequence  of,  according  to,  laut/  398 
In  order  to,  um— JU/  Obs.  A.  72^  In 
order  that,  in  order  to,  auf  baf  /  bamiti 
381.  In  spite  of,  n>iber )  in  spite  ot 
her,  tt>iber  i{)ren  SßiUen/  379.  In  vain, 
oergebeng/  oergcblid)/  umfonft/  419. 

Indicate,  anseigen/  332. 

Indicative.  See  Present  Indi* 
cative. 

Indeed,  in  Sßal^r'^eit  5  in  fact,  in 
ber  Sl^at/  wirfUd)/  »a^r^aftig,  368.  * 

Infinitive.  Its  formation,  Note 
1,  58.  Its  place,  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  CS^  ^0.  Is  preceded  by  the 
particle- JU/  Obs.  58.  When  it  is  not 
preceded  by  that  particle,  Obs.  B.  121. 
From  the  infinitive  the  future  tenses 
are  formed,  298.  'From  the  infinitive 
the  conditional  tenses  are  formed,  344, 
Obs.  £.  When  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
position there  are  two  infinitives,  how 
should  they  be  placed  with  respect  to 
the  auxiliary  ?  (er  A.  302,  |^  B.  303. 
When-  two  infinitives  depend  upon 
each  other,  how  must  they  be  placed  ? 
(^  A.  (er  B.  255.  The  infinitive  taken 
substantively  is  of  the  neuter  gender, 
Obs.  C.  256.  The  English  infinitive 
cannot  always  be  translated  by  the 
German  infinitive : — He  is  too  fond 
of  me  to  do  such  a  thing,  er  liebt  mid^ 
gu  fel^r/  aU  \>a^  er  biefcg  t^un  foUtC/ 

384.  The  English  infinitive  preceded 
by  what  is  expressed  by  foUen  *.  Ex. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  iä)  U)ei$ 

nid)t/  n:)a§  iä^  tl^un  foil.    He  does  not 

know  what  to  answer,  er  tOCX^  nid)t/ 

tt>aö  er  anttt>orten  foil/  &c.,  317-    He 

did   not  know  what  to  do,  er  IDUf te 

nidjt/  woju  er  fid^  entfd)liefen  foUte/ 
419. 

Innkeeper, the  landlord,  ber  SBirtb/ 
232. 

Inquire  after  some  one,  nad^  ^t^ 

manbem  fragen/  176;  fid)  nad^  2t^ 
manhtm  erfunbtgen/  315. 

Instant  (this),  biefen  2Cugcnblic!/ 
214. 

Instead  of,  anjlatt  gU/  105 ;  anftatt 
or  (tatt/  398.  Note  3. 

Instruct,  unterrid^ten/  Unterrtd()t 
ertl^eilen  or  geben  •/  256. 

Intend,. to  think,  gebenfen •/ .109. 


In,  in/  69.  288.     In  all  eases»  at  alK  Intended,  gefonnen.    To  intend  or  i<& 
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ha?«  the  intention,  gefonncn  ffpn* 
112. 

Intention,  bet  SSorfa^/ 112. 

Intimate,  familiar,  oettraut/  356. 

Into,  in/  78 ;  to  go  into,  ^incin  ge« 
^n*/  7«. 

Introduce,  einführen/  33a  To 
introduce  some  one  to  a  person,  421. 

Inversion  of  the  subject,  (j^  199. 
Inversion  of  propositions,  $^  A«  (^  B. 
299. 

Invite.    To  invite  some    one    to 

dinner,  Scmanben  ^u  ®aft  bitten*/ 
^emanben  sum  fD^tttad^lT^n  einto^ 
ben  •,  4ia 

3f(^*     This  ending  serves  to  form 
adjectives  of  the  names  of  nations,  104. 
It,  et/  eg/  9  ;  eö/  Obs.  131. 


J. 


3  *H</  i  e— beftO/  the— the,  Obs.  A. 

Note  1, 396.  3«  e^cr/  ie  lieber/  the 
sooner — the  better,  397» 

3  e  b  e  t/  iebe/  jebe«/  each  or  each 
one ;  ein  Scbet/  eine  3ebe/  ein  3ebeß/ 

each,  each  one,  248.  Obs.  B.  249.  239: 
3^bermann/    every  one,    every 

body :  its  declension,  Obs.  A.  239. 
3  e  nt  a  n  b/  somebody,  anybody,  some 

one,  any  one,  20. 

Scnet/  jene;  jcncg/   that;   plur. 

jene  9  may  be  substituted  by  the  defi- 
nite article,  Obs.  22.  Obs.  C.  31. 

3  e  n  fe  i  t  (preposition),  jcnfeitg  (ad- 
verb), Obs.  A.  Obs.  B.  161,  162. 

Jest   (the),   bcr  ©d)cr5  5    to  jest, 

[d)er3cn/  386. 

3  e  ^  t/  at  present,  now,  89. 

Judge  (to  be  a),  of  something,  fid^ 
auf  6ttt)Qg  t)erflci)en  *.  Are  you  a 
judge  of  cloth  ?  oerjlejen  @ie  ji^  öufs 
Sud)  ?  367. 

Jump,  Rupfen;  \ote  2,  327.  To 
jump  out  of  the  window,  auS  bem  gen* 
flee  fprtngcn*/  jum  gcnftec  ^inaug* 
fprinöen  •/  374. 

•    Just  now,  fo  eben/  232. 


K. 


Keep  (to),  kept,  begatten*/  214. 
To  keep,  to  take  care,  aufbema^ren/ 

61. '   To  keep  one's  bed,  one's  room, 

ha^  aSett/  ba«  Simmer  ^ttm,  346.  To 
«eep  warm,  jidj)  »arm  '^aUetv*,  lo 


keep  on   one's  guard   against 
one,  ftc^  Dor  3emanbem  in  2C4t  ne^ 
men  *  or  (^aten/ 380. 

«Kein/  no,  none,  not  a,  or  not  anj, 
Obs.  A.  B.  37.  ^etn — m^Xt  not  iBf 
more,  no  more,  63l 

Kick  (the),  ber  SitfU,  ber  ©of  5 
the  kick  with  the  foot,  ber  Sritt  mit 
bem  Sufe/  217. 

Kill,  tbhttn,  fd^lad^tesi/  72.  Note  L 

KiMD  (a),  a  species,  eine  Art/  due 

Gattung/  Note  ],  356. 

bleiben/  to  dress,  to  fit.  to  sitwdL 
Ob«.  B.  234.  . 

JCnec^t  (ber)/  the  servant.  Note 2, 

loa 

Knee,  baö  ^nie,  Note  4,-  lOa 
Knock  (the),  ber  ^ieht  217.    To 
knock  at  the  door,  an  bte  ^bür  R09» 
fen,  316. 

•  KNOw,»iffen«/  Note  3, 109;  known, 
gemuft/  144.  To  know  (to  be  ac- 
quainted), fennen  •/  92.  I3&  To  know, 
to  be  able,  Ibnnttlf  72.  l>o  you  know 
German  ?  f bnnen  @te  beutftt  ?  Note 
3,  109. 

Compliment  (bad),  the  compU- 

ment,  (takes  e  in  the  plur.)     Note  1, 
385. 

C  bnneni  to  be  able  (can),  72.  Note 
3,  109.  «»•  244  ©efonnt/  been  able 
(could),  154.  The  particle  ju  does 
not  precede  the  infinitive  joined  to 
this  verb,  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past 
participle  this  verb  retains  the  form 
of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded  by 
another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 

Äojlen/  to  cost,  228.    Soften/  to 

taste,  175. 
Ar  aft/  by  virtue  of,  governs   the 

genitive,  398. 
Äreujer  (ber)/  the  kreutzer,  49 
Cud) en  (ber)/  the  cake,  55. 


L. 


Lady,  bie  X)ami,  318. 

Cdngg/ along  (governs  the  dat  as 
well  as  the  genitive),  Note  3,  390. 

Calfen*/  to  leave  (let),  ^^  244. 
The  particle  JU  does  not  precede  the 
infinitive  added  to  the  verb  lajfen*/ 
Q5.  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past  par- 
ticiple this  verb  retains  the  form  of 
the  infinitive,  when  preceded  by  an- 
^Q\\iet  Vu^vA^oN«,  Q»\^^  v^ 
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Last  (to),  (to  wear  well),  fatten  *, 
baixevn,  391. 

Late,  fp&t/  92 ;  too  late,  ju  f»dt/ 
12]. 
Lately,  neulid^/  373. 
Laugh  at  some  one,  ftd)  über  ^tf 

manben  luftig  mad)en.    To  mock  at, 

to  criticise  some  one,  (idj  Über  Scmans 


Letters  (written)  of  the  Germac 
alphabet.  Lessons  L  IL  Printed  let* 
ters  of  the  German  alphabet,  1.  Let- 
ters  which  differ  in  their  pronunciation 
from  the  English  letters,  2,  3,  4. 

Scute/  people.  Compound  words 
in  mann  change  this  termination  in 
the  plural  into  ßeu^e:  the  merchant, 


ben  aufhalten*/  27L    To  laugh  at  ber  ÄauTmann ,  plur.  bie  Äaufleute, 


something,  übet  (&ttoai  lad^en.    To 

laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one,  Setnan^: 

ben  auS(ad)en  or  t)erlad)en/  317.- 

iaiXtt  in  consequence  of,  according 
to  (governs  the  genitive),  398.  £aut 
(adverb),  aloud,  201. 

Lay  (to),  to  put,  to  place,  legen; 
141.  Note  3,  308.  Do  not  lay  it  to 
my  charge,  do  not  accuse  me  of  it, 

de'ben  ®ie  mir  bie  ©d^ulb  nidbt/  386. 

Lead  (to),  führen/  70.  To  lead, 
leiten/  Note  2,  112. 

Leap  (to)  on  horseback,  fid)  auf 

bos  ^ferb  fd^wingen*/  328. 

Learn,  lernen.    I  learn  to  read,  id) 

lerne  lefen/  Obs.  C.  101. 

Leave  (to),  lafien  ♦/  85.  To  leave 
off,  auft6ren.  I  leave  off  reading,  id) 
56re  auf  }u  lefen/  357.    To  leave  off, 

\te\)tn  bleiben  *.     Where  did  we  leave 

off?  tt)o  (ihb  »ir  flehen  geblieben? 

387. 

Left.    To  the  left,  on  the  left  side 

or  hand,  lin!§/  linier  ^anb/  391. 

&  e  ^  r  e  U/  to  teach.  T]ie  case,  which 
this  verb  governs,  Obs.  B.  256.  The 
particle  gu  does  not  precede  the  infi- 
nitive added  to  this  verb.  Obsi  B. 
121.  In  the  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when 
preceded  by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
136.  Note  3. 

Se^rer  (ber)/  the  master,  tutor, 
preceptor,  professor,  17 J. 

Lend  (to),  leiten  •/  74.  Lent,  g^s 
lieben/ 135. 

fe  e  r  n  e  n/  to  leam,  101.  The  par- 
ticle 5U  does  not  precede  the  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B.  121.  In 
the  past  participle  this  verb  retains 
the  form  of  the  infinitive,  when  pre- 
ceded by  another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 
Note  3. 

Less,  u^eniger.  Less — than,  miil-, 
ger— al8/  66. 

Let  (to),  »ermiet^en/  267.  To  let 
sec  (expose  to  sight),  fe^e»  laflen*/ 

loa 


37. 

Liar  (the),  ber  ßügner/  249. 
Lie  (to),  liegen* 5   lain,  gelegen 

141. 

Lie  (to  utter  a  falsehood),  lögen* 9 
past  part  gelogen  >  imperfect,  log/ 
249. 

Light  (to),  anjünben/ 113. 

Like  (to),  gern  ^aben*.  To  like 
to   see,  ^ern  fe^en*.     To  like  wine, 

gern  SBem  trinfen  *.  To  like  some- 
thing, ein  greunb  »on  @ttt)a§  fepn  •# 
179.  To  like,  fci)me(ten  5  how  do  you 
like  this  wine?  wie  fd)mecft  Sinnen 
biefer  SBSein?   318.     To  like  better 

than,  lieber  mögen/  aU,  Note  2,  243, 

244. 

Liking.     To  my  liking,  nad^  mei* 

nem  SSelieben  or  ©efallen^  to  every 
body's  liking,  na(i)  Sebermanng  SBes 

lieben  9  nobody  can  do  anything  to  his 
liking,  392. 

Listen,  an^xzn,  2U^5ren/  105. 
Note  2. 

Little,  wenig/  46?  A  little,  tin 
wenig;  47.     ' 

Live  (to),  leben/  200.  To  live,  to 
dwell,  wohnen/ 152. 

S:  0  b  n  (ber)/  th«  fee,  wages,  salary,. 

171. 

Look    for    some    one,    ^enianben 

fud)en/  175.    To  look  back,  fid)  ums! 

fe^en  ♦/  247.  To  look  like  (to  appear), 
auSfeben  ♦  wie.  How  does  he  look  t 
wie  fiebt  er  au§  ?  .321.    You  look 

(appear)  very  well,  @ic  fej)cn  fc^r  gut 
au^^  she  looks  angry,  fie  ftet)t  t}er« 
brief  lid)  au6/  325.     To  look  pleased 

with  some  one,  ^emanbem  ein  freunb:s 
licl)eS  ®efid)t  ma*en/  325.  To  look 
cross  at  some  one,  ^emanbem  ein  b5feg 

®efld)t  madden.     A  good  looking  man, 

ein  SKann  »on  gutem  2Cnfe^en  5  a  bad 
looking  man,  ein  ^ann  »on  fc^led)tem 

^Cnfe^eU/  326.     You  look  so  melan- 
choly, ©ie  feigen  fo  fd^wermüt^ig  aus 
387.  •  To  look  upon  or  into,  gelt)en  ^ 
auf  or  nadii  the  window  looki  into 
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the  street,  hai  ^tXifUt  ge^t  auf  kit 
(na4  bet)  @traf  e/  374. 

Lose,  x>ttl\tvtn*  y  lost,  wrloren. 
To  l(«e  at  play,  oerfpielen/ 144.  To 
lose  one's  wits,  ben  S3erfianbi>er(teren*/ 
330. 

iuftf  a.  «nsh,  a  mind,  a  desire.  Note 

2,öa 


M. 


Magazine,  bag  fSlagastn/  78. 
Make,  ma6:jen,  Note  4,  61.  .To 
nake  a  fire,  gcuer  onmad^en/  61.  '  To 

*  make   some  one's  acquaintance,  f8(f 

tannt\ä)a\t  mit  Semanbem  mad)en.    I 

have  made  his  acquaintance,  id)  hahi 

feine  S3e!anntfd)aft  demad)t/  i6)  t)aU 
S3e!annt[4)aft  mit  i^m  Qtmad^t,  322. 

^alt  time  Wiien  is  this  word 
written  with  a  large  letter,  and  when 
with  a  small  t    Note  1,  127. 

^axif  one,  the  people,  they,  or  any 

•  one  (indefinite  pronoun),  153.    When 
this  word  must  be  used,  252. 

Manage,  or  to  go  about  a  thing, 
<d  anfangen  *.  How  do  you  manage  ? 
»te  fangen  ®ie  e«  an^  367.  To 
manage,  t€  bergeflalt  madjexif,  baf  /  e§ 
fo  einrid)ten,  baf/  c6  fo^  mad)cn/  baf. 

I  manage  to  ^o  thither,  id)  xxijtt  Co  fo 

ein/  baf  id^  ^tnge^en  !ann/  379. 
5Qi  a  n  d)  e  V/  mand)e/  mand^eg/  many 

a  one,  some,  284. 

SJl  a  n  n  (ber)/  the  man,  meaning  a 
soldier,  is  not  used  in  the  plural, 
when  preceded. by  a  noun  of  number, 
Obs.  D.  229.  Compound  words  in 
fOlann  change  this  termination  in  the 

plural  into  leute  I  bet  «Hauptmann/  the 

captain  ;  plur.  ^auptleute,  Rule,  37- 

Many  a  one,  some,  mancher/  man* 
d)e/  mand)e6/  284. 

March  (to),  marfd)iren/  Note  1, 
293. 

Marriage,  bie  JQZixat^f  hit  d^tf 
384. 

Marry  somebody,  Semanben  {)eiras 
tt)Cn  5  to  marry  (meaning  to  give  in 

marriage),  .  Der^)eirat()cn/  t)ere^tid)cn. 
To  be  married,  Ijer^cirat^et  fet)n  •/ 
384. 

SDilarfd)iren/  to  march,  Note  I. 
293. 

Master  (the),  the  tutor,  the  pre- 
ceptor, the  professor,  bev  Zti^XtXf  171* 


The  German  master  (meaning  the 
master  of  the  German  lAniguage^  bet 
jDeutfc^le^rer.  The  German  master, 
(meaning  that  the  master  is  a  Ger- 
man, whatever  he  teacheaL)  bet  beot 
fd)e  ge^rer/  267. 

Match.  He  has  not  his  match  or 
his  equal,  tx  |)at  fcineg  ©letdben  ni&tt 
321.  . 

Means  (the),  tad  mittel,  3U 
There  is  no  means  of  finding  money 
now,  e«  gibt  fein  Mittel  {ift  nic^t  m60s 
li(^)/  ffc^  in  biefem  Äugenblitfe  ©elb 
ju  oerfc^ffen/  390. 

Meat,  ba€  gleifd)/  49.  Salt  meat, 
ocfalgeneö  gleifcft  3  fresh  meat,  frifAeö 
glcifd)5  salt  meats,  gefaläcnc^petfen/ 

Meddle  with  something,  ft(!^  in 
@tn>a§  mifd^en/  fi^  mit  &S:>a^  ab%ti 
ben  */  294 

Meet  with,  antreffen  */  317.  411. 
To  meet  with,  begegnen/  224. 

«Kebf/  more.  SDtc^r— ate/  more 
than,  56. 

f0{  e  ^  r  e  or  meistere,  many,  several. 
Note  5,  284. 

sflnein/  5,  sQjein  guter/  gutcg/my 
good,  7-  ^er  meinige/  mine,  14.  Use 
of  mein/  bein/  fein/  instead  of  meiner/ 

beincr/  feiner/  Note,  74. 

Mend,  auSbcjfem/  61. 

Merchandise,  bie  ^aare.  The 
price   of    the    merchandise   falls,  tit 

iBSaare  fd)l&9t  ah  5  rises,  fc^l&gt  au^ 

339. 

Mild,  fanft.  A  mild  zephyr,  ein 
fanfter  ^tvp)t,  315. 

Mile,  bie  SOlcile/  Note.l,  243. 

Mine,  ber  meinigC/  Obs.  14.  289. 
Mine  (plur.),  bie  meinigen/  33.  289. 
An    uncle   of  mine,    eineV    meiner 

£)l)Cime.     I  am  looking  for  a  brother 

of  mine,  iö:)  fud)e  einen  meiner  SSrüber/ 
175. 

Miss  (to),  Derfe^lcn/  t^erabfdumert/ 
223.     To  miss,  to  neglect,  Oerfdumen/" 

327. 

Mistake  (to),  to  be  mistaken,  ftd) 
irren/  (id)  t&Ufd)cn  5  you  are  mistaken, 

@ie  irren  pd)/  249. 

501  it/  with  (governs  the  dative), 
132. 

SK  i  1 1  e  I  jl  or  üermittcljt/  by  means 
of  (governs  the  genitive),  414. 

Mix,  (id)  m\\S)tn,  269. 

9Ji  5  Ö  e  n  ♦#  to  permit  (may),.  ^^  244 
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24ö.  The  particle  2U  does  not  pre- 
cede the  infinitive  added  to  this  verb, 
Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past  participle 
this  verb  retains  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive, when  preceded  by  another  infini- 
tive, Obs.  136. 

501 0  ]()  C  (ber)/  the  negro,  279. 

SUt  0  n  a  t  (ber)/  the  month,  60. 

Moods,  see  Infinitive,  Indica- 
iivE,  Subjunctive,  Conditional. 

More,  mt^t/  166.  One  more  book, 
nod)  ein  S3u(i^)   a  few  books  more, 

nod^  einige  IBöd)er/64.  More— than, 
me^)r— al6/  66. 

Morning  (this),  biefen  SOlorgen^ 
In   the   morning,   M  SO^orgenS/  am 

SKorgen/  86.  . 

Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of,  t)tel/ 
46. 

SKunb  (bet)/  the  mouth,  104. 

SDlÄffen*/  to  be  obliged  (must), 
i^SSr  244.  ©emuft/  must  (past  part.), 
166.  The  infinitive  joined  to  this 
verb  is  not  preceded  by  the  particle 
%\X,  86.  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past 
participle  this  verb  retains  the  form 
of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded*  by 
another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 

Must,  mfijTen  */  86,  166.  See 
muffen. 


N. 


91  ad)/  after  (governs  the  dative), 
174  Obs.  A.  179.  Rule,  191. 

9l&d)ft/  next  to  (after),  governs 
the  dative,  414. 

Names  of  countries,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages : — rtheir  declension,  169.  Names 
of  persons: — their  declension,  311, 
312,  Obs.  A.  B.  The  genitive  of  names 
of  towns  is  generally  expressed  by  an 
Adjective.  This  is  formed  by  adding 
the  syllable  it  to  the  name,  ber  £etp? 
Siger  @tubent#  the  student  of  Leipzic, 
237.  The  nam^s  of  weights,  measures, 
and  quantities,  as  well  as  the  word 
fSStantl/  man,  meaning  a  soldier,  are 
fiot  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded 
by%  noun  of  number,  Obs.  C.  229. 

9(arr  (ber)/  the  fool,  104 

Native  (the),  ber  @ingeborne/  416. 

Natural,  natürttd^/  364. 

Near,  unwett/  in  ber  91%/  bet/ 
neben/  240. 

9(eben/  near  (governs  the  dative 
and  accusative),  69.  240. 


9(  e  b  ft/  together  with,  besides,  iiK. 
eluding  (governs  the  dative),  414. 

Necessary  (adjective),  n5t^ig.  T. 
be  necessary,  nM^ig  fei)n  •/  166. 

Neglect  (to),  öernad)l4jftgen/  327. 

Neither — nor,  »eber  —  nod)/  14. 
Obs.  A.  396,  397- 

Never,  nie/  niemafö/ 123.  • 

Njbxt  to  (after),  nSd)jl/  414.    Next 

week,    bie '  f ünftigt/  ndd)jle  SBoäjje 

289. 

SfliÖ^t/  not,  9.  Place  of  this  nega- 
tive, 404,  406.    9'lid)t  mel  me^r/  not 

much  more,  63.   9Uc^t  mel)r/  no  more, 

166.    9flid)t  allein  or  ni^t  nur— f on* 

bern   aud)/  not  only— but  also,. 296. 

Obs.  A.  396.  ©ie  x\t  nid^t  nur  fd^ön# 
fonbern  aud)  retd)/  she  is  not  only 

handsome,  but  she  is  rich  also,  397« 

fftitmanh  no  one,  nobody,  or, 
not  anybody,  21. 

No,  nein/  9.     No,  none,  not  a,  or 
not  any,  fein/  37.     Not  any  more,  no 
more,  f ein— me^r/  63.     No  one,  no- 
body, or  not  anybody,  S'liemanb/  21 
No  where,  not  any  where,  nirgenb  or 

nirgenbö/  70. 

iK  0  d)/  still,  yet,  some,  or  any  more, 
63.  S^od)  einmal/  once  more,  323. 
9tod)  ein  S3ud^/  one  more  book,    ^od) 

einige  S3üd)er/  a  few  more  books,  64. 

Noise  (the),  ber  Htttti  144.   . 

Nominative.  Apposition  of  the 
nominative,  49*  A.  320.  In  the  second 
inember  of  a  compound  phrase,  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb. 
«8P-  Obis.  A.  277. 

Not,  nid)t/  9.  Not  at  all,  ganj  unb 
gar  ntd)t/  339.  Not  much  more,  nid)t 
Oiel  me^r/  63.     Not  only-»but  also, 

nid)t  allein— fonbern  aud)/  296.    Obs. 

A.  396.  Not  quite,  nid^t  gang/  143. 
Not  80  large,  nid)t  fo  gro^/ 116.  Not 
until  (not  before),  nid)t  e^er— big/  304. 
Not  yet,  nodji  nid)t/  120. 

Nothing,  not  any  thing,  9ltd)t§/ 11. 
Nothing  but,  Sflid^tS  alS/  26a 

Notwithstanding,  ungead^tet/ 
379. 

Nouns  (collective),  form  generally 
their  plural  by  adding  2Crten/  kinds, 
species,  to  the  singular  ;  Obfiarteh/ 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  Note  1,  366. 

Now,  nun/  220. 

Numbers  (cardinal).  Note  I,  43. 
Ordinal  numbers,  60,  61.  Note  2. 
their    declension,    B«ai.   "13^^  ^KSw 
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George  the  Third,  ®eor0  bcr  IDntte/ 
&c.,  313. 

IR  U  r/  only,  but,  4a 


o. 


O  hf  whether,  is  a  component  of  the 
foUowing  conjunctions:  obgletC^/  obs: 

too^U  obfd^n/  chiwav,  though,  al- 
though. These  conjunctions  ought  to 
be  considered  as  two  separate  words, 
for  the  subject  or  even  the  case  of  the 
▼erb  may  be  placed  between  them, 
Note  2,  Obs.  G.  H.  353.  396.  397. 

Ch^Uid),  ob[(4on/  obwohl/  cbitoav 
— ^fo  boc^  or  0lei(i)»o^)l  or  nidb^S  bcjlo 

koeniger/  though — nevertheless.  Note 
2.  Obs.  G.  H.  3da  Obs.  A.  Note  2, 
396,  397. 

Oblige  (to),  »erbinbcn  •/  öcrpfKd)* 
ten)  the  obligation,  bie  SSerbinbUd)^ 

feit/  350.     To  be  obliged  to  some  one 

for  something,  3emanbem  für  @twag 
»erbunben  feipn  •.  To  be  indebted  to 
some  one  for  something,  ^emanbem 

Qttoa^  oerbanfen  or  ^u  oerbanfen  ^a^ 

ben*/  331.     To    be    obliged   (shall, 


ought),  foUen*.  Past  part.  ßefoUt/ 
167.     See   follen*.     To  be  obliged 

(must),  muffen  •/  86. 

Observe  something,  to  take  notice 

of  something,  Qtxva^  merJen  or  gewahr 
»erben  •/  275. 

Of,  öoH/  55.  Of  is  never  expressed 
in  German  between  tw»  substantives 
of  which  the  second  determines  the 
substance  of  the  first,  as,  a  piece  of 
bread,  ein  ©tüc!  S3rob/  Rule  1,  176 
Of  the  (genitive),  11,  12.  Of  them, 
relative  to  persons,  i^rer/  47. 

Offer  (to),  anbieten  •/ 236. 

Often,  oft/  120. 

Öbeim  (ber)/  the  uncle,  171. 

O^ne/ without,  200.  391. 

Omit,  auStaffen  •/  327. 

On  or  upon,  auf/  81.  *  On  account, 
of,  WtQ^n  3  on  account  of  him,  for  his 
sake,  feinctttJegen/  Obs.  295.  On  con- 
dition (provided),  unter  ber  SSebin* 
gung/  baff  mit  bem  SSebinge/  baf /  387. 

On  the  right  side  or  hand,  red)tg/  red)« 

tcr  «J)anb/  390.  On  purpose,  mit  gleip/ 
oorfdglid)/  392. 

One,  the  people,  they  or  any  one, 
man/  153.  252.  One  day,  once,  eineg 
SSageg/  einfl/  381. 

Only,  but,  nur/ 43. 


Open,  6ffnen/  aufmachen/  96;  auf» 
fd^Uef en  •/  aufee^en  •/  fic^  bfftunt  307. 

Note  1,308. 

Opposite,  gegenüber/  414. 

Or  (conjunction),  ober/  la  Either 
—or,  entweber— ober/  396,  397. 

Other,  anbeti  another,  ein  Ttn^ 
berer  y  others,  anbere  $  no  other,  feinen 
anbern  5  no  others,  Uixie  anbere/  49, 

60. 

Otherwise,  differently,  anber&  In 
another  manner,  auf  eine  anbere  2Crt. 
Otherwise  (meaning  else),  fonft/  363. 

Our,  unfer/  44. 

Out  of,  au6/  162.  Out  of,  on  the 
outside  of,  aufer^alb/  30a  Out  of, 
except,   auf  er.      He    works     out    of 

doors,  er  arbeitet  aufer  bem  «&aufe/ 

Note  1,  390. 

Over.  It  is  all  over,  eg  ifl.barum 
^efdiel^en.     It  is  all  over  with  me,  eS 

ifl  urn  mid)  Qefc^^en/  i^  bin  »erloreni 
326. 

Overcharge  (to),  to  ask  too  much, 
überfe^en/  339, 

Owe  (to),  fij^ulbig  fepn  •/  Note  2, 
148. 


P. 


Pain  (the),  ber  @d)mera/  Note  3, 
100.. 
Pardon  (to),  ©erjciljien  •/  380. 
Parents  (father  and  mother),  bit 

litlUxn,  175. 

Part  (to)  with  something,  ©twäö 
abfd^affen/  267. 

Participle  past  ;  its  formation, 
Note  1,  123.  Is  used  as  an  adjective, 
^ST*  361.  Serves  to' form  the  passiv%' 
voice,  185.  Stands  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  ^g/*  126.  When  two  past  par- 
ticiples depend  upon  each  other,  how 
must  they  be  placed?  (^A.  $S*  B. 
255,  256.  When  at  the  end  of  a  pro- 
position there  are  two  past  participles, 
how  should  they  be  placed  with  respect 
to  the  auxiliary  ?  $ßr  A.  3Ö2.  $^  B. 
303.  Past  participles  which  do  not 
take  the  syllable  ge/  Obs.  A.  ftule. 
139.  Verbs  which  in  the  past  parti- 
ciple retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive 
when  preceded  by  another  infinitive, 
Obs.  Nofe  2, 136.  Participle  present: — 
its  formation ;  when  is  it  to  be  em- 
ployed? Notes  I,  2,  332.  How  is 
\l\ve  ^iv^v^  "^x^^^uX  ^«x>5k!CA:^\!^  to  b« ' 
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translated  inte  German?  Obs.  E.  F. 
Note  3,  33a    Obs.  G.  333.  H,  334 

Particles  (inseparable)  have  not 
the  tonic  accent,  Note  1,  61.  '  The 
verbs  compounded  of  inseparable  par- 
ticles do  not  admit  of  the  syllable  ge 
in  the  past  participle,  Obs.  A.  Note  1. 
Rule,  139.  Separable  particles  can  be 
separated,  either  to  give  place  to  the 
syllable  ge  of  the  past  participle,  or  to 
|U  of  the  infinitive,  Note  2,  61.  The 
separable  particle  is  in  simple  tenses 
always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, Obs.  C.  97*  But  when  the  sen- 
tence begins  with  a  conjunction,  a 
relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb, 
the  particle  is  not  separated  Arom  its 
verb,  Obs.  B.  101.  Obs.  A.  120.  Words 
which,  forming  one  signification  with 
the  verb,  are  placed  exactly  like  the 
separable  particles,  Obs.. A.  237* 

Pass  (to)  by  the  side  of  some  one, 

an  Scmanbcm  »orbcigc^cn  •.  To  pass 
before  a  place,  öoc  einem  £)rte  öorbeis 

ge^en'  */  221.    To  pass  away  the  time, 

bie  ^ett  vertreiben*.  The  pastime, 
ber  3^itt>ertreib/  24&  To  pass,  mean- 
ing to- reach,  reid)en/  315.       • 

Past  tenses  followed  by  in  with  the 
dative,  376. 

Patient  (the),  the  sick  person, 
ber  ^atizntf  Note  1, 179.  273. 

Pay  (to),  begasten.  Paid,  bcja^lt/ 
Obs.  A.  139.  Obs.  A.  169.  To  pay 
down,  bar  bejai^len/  213.  To  pay 
some  one  a  visit,  Semantem  einen 
SBefud^  mad)en/  326. 

Peasant,  ber  S3auer/  20. 

People,  fieute/  82. 

Perceive  (to),  bcmerfen/  179. 

Perfect.  Its  formation,  123.  The 
perfect  tense  must  be  used  when  the 
narrator  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  the 
action  or  event,  .190.  407.  Perfect  of 
reflective  verbs,  252.  We  sometimes 
omit  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  the  auxili 
ary  of  the  perfect,  when  the  phrase 
that  follows  begins  with  another  aux- 
iliary, Obs.  £.  408. 

Perhaps,  r>\iUei(ijt,  331. 

Philosopher,  ber  SBeltweife/  ber 
g)^i(ofop^,  234. 

Physician,  ber  lixit,  70. 

Pick  up,  auf^)eben*/  61.  Picked 
up,  aufgehoben/ 132. 

Pity  (to),  beJlagen/  236. 

Place  (the),  bev£)vt,.bk  ©tcUe/326. 


Play  (to),  fpielen/  105.  To  play 
upon  the  violin,  auf  ber  S3ioltne  fpie^ 
lertj  to  play  the  violin,  bie  SSioHnc 
ober  SSiolin  fpielen  5  to  play  for  some- 
thing, um  &txoa^  fpieleni  to  play  at 

cards,  Garten  fpielen  i  the  playing 'at 
cards,  bag  ^artenfptel/  392,  Obs.  393. 

Please,  belieben.  To  please,  to 
like,  gefaUen*/ 212,  213. 

Pleasure  (the),  baS  SSergnügcn/ 

92. 

Plunder  (to),  to  rob,  plünbern/ 
332. 

Pluperfect.  Its  formation  from 
the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  277*  Its 
use  for  the  English  present  participle, 
Obs.  £.  Note  3,  333.  The  auxiliary 
of  the  pluperfect  is  sometimes  omitted 
at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  when  the  phrase 
that  follows  begins  with  another  aux- 
iliary, Obs.  E.  408, 

Polite  (courteous),  ]^6flt(^  9  im- 
polite (uncivil),  un^5flid)/  309.  364. 

Possible,  m5gUd)  i  impossible,  un« 
mööK*/  353. 

Pour,  giefen*.  To  jpour  away, 
weggief  en  •/  367. 

Practise,  fiben.  I  practise  speak- 
ing, id)  übe  miöi  im  ©prec^en/  382. 

Prate,  \ft)Xoh^tni  a  prating  man, 
ein  ^lauterer/  Sd)w&$er  i  a  prating 
woman,  eine  ^d)w&^erthn/  382. 

Pray,  to  request,  bitten  •/  169. 

Prefer,  öorjie^en  •/  376. 

Preposition,  baS  SSorwcrt/  369. 
Prepositions  governing  the  Genitive, 

see  biesfeit/  jenfeit/  balben/  fraft/  laut/ 
mitteilt  or  permittelft/  jlatt  or  anjlatt/ 
»ermöge/   ungead)tet/   unweit/  um— 

willen/  tt?if)renb/  wegen.  Prepositions 
governing  the  Dative,  see  aul/.aufeC/ 

bei/  entgegen/  gegenüber/  mit,  na^, 
n&ci)ft/  nebjl/  fammt/  feit/  t>on/  JU/  ju^ 

wiber.      Prepositions    governing    the 

Accusative,  see  burd^/  für/  gegen/  olS)ne/ 

um/  Wiber.  Prepositions  governing 
the  dative  when  they  answer  the  adverb 
of  place  expressing  rest,  WO  ?  where  ? 
and  the  accusative  when  they  answer 
the  adverb  of  place  expressing  motion, 
wobin  ?  whither  ?  where  to  ?     See  an/ 

auf/  iinter/  neben/  über/  unter/  j»i*  * 

fd)en/  Wt,  in  5  and  Rules,  69«    Coxsw- 
pound  pte^osvl\oTv%  tkvjäX  \i^  ^axv^^^ 
and  tYie  case  vj\v\c\v  \Jcve  y^^^osässä 
|goveTiiBi^\aceÖL\ieVNtwi^fe  v«ö«s«^ 
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ponent  parts:  from  that  time,  ooit 
Oiefer  itM  an/  Obs.  C.  339.  The  pre- 
positions, entgegen/  ^uwibet/andgegen? 
übet/  are  always  placed  after  tlie  case 
which  they  govern,  Obs.  414 
Presence   (the),   tie   ©egenwart/ 

OAA 
vtfV. 

Present  (the),  bad  ©egennj&rttge/ 
399.  Present  indicative;  its  formation, 
96.  Present  subjunctive,  Note  1,  342. 
Its  formation,  Obs.  A.  B.  342,  343. 
The  English  have  three  present  tenses 
whilst  the  Germans  have  but  one. 
Obs.  A.  96.  Obs.  B.  97.  The  present 
tense  is  frequently  substituted  for  the 
imperfect,  406.  It  is  employed  for 
the  future,  406. 

Pretend,  t^un*  or  fid)  jlcllen/  al6 
ob  or  al6  wenn/  is  in  German  followed 
by  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive. 
That  man   pretends   to   sleep,  biefer 

sQ^ann  fleUt  ftd)/  aU  cb  or  alS  wenn  er 

Wliefe/  373.    To  pretend  to  be  ill,  fid) 

ffit  tran!  ouSgeben  */  fagen  man  fep 
fxanlf  405. 

Prevailed  upon  (to  be).  To.sufier 
one's  self  to  be  prevailed  upon,  fid) 
bitten  laffen  •/  375. 

Price  (the),  bet  ^ceiS/  274.  275. 

9  r  i  n  J  (bee)/  the  prince,  279. 

Procure,  to  get,  t>ci;fd)affcn/  276. 

Produce  (to),  to  yield,,  to  profit, 

einbringen*/ 339. 

Progress  (the),  hk  gortfd)ritte/ 
(plur.)  346. 

Promise  (to),  t3crfpred)en  */  pro- 
mised, tjerfprod^en^  139. 

Pronoun,  ba§  gurwort/  3G9.  Per- 
sonal pronouns.  Note  1,  74.  Personal 
pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nomina- 
tive take  their  place  after  the  verb, 
<t^  97*  Possessive  pronouns,  5.  Obs. 
14.  20.  33.  Absolute  possessive  pro- 
nouns, Obs.  14.  289.  The  possessive 
conjunctive  pronouns,  when  used  in- 
stead of  the  possessive  absolute  pro- 
nouns in  the  nominative  masculine 
take  er  and  eg  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  neuter,  Obs.  14.  Obs.  A. 
211,  212.  In  German  the  words  JQCtXf 
Sir,  ^raU/  Madam,  &c,  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  possessive  pronoun,  Obs. 
271.  Demonstrative  pronouns,  22. 
31.  284.  Determinative  pronouns,  24. 
30;  303.  Interrogative  pronouns,  7- 
13.  77*     Relative   pronouns,   24.  31. 


284,     A  demonstrative,  re\aüve,    ot\U\tvvi  \^\.  \44, 


interrogative  pronoun  is  neverusedwitk 
a  preposition.  Rule,  223.  Indefinite 
pronouns,  Obs.  B.  41.  49.  When  a 
personal  pronoun  is  followed  by  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
repeated  after  the  latter ;  but  if  it  is 
not  repeated,  the  verb  which  follows 
the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the 
third  person,  though  the  persona]  pro- 
noun be  of  the  first  or  second  person. 
Ex.  It  is  you  who  lau^rh,  ©ie  Jinb  eö/ 
ber  @ie  lateen  5  or  ^it  finb  c6/  ber 
Iad)t/  isr  C.  321. 

Pronounce,  au6fprcd)en  •/  279. 

Pronunciation,  1-^4. 

Properly,  as  you  "(he,  she,  they) 
ought,  wie  pd)'S  gehört.  You  speak 
properly,  as  you  ought,  ©ie  rcben  wie 
iid)'8  9e^6rt/  382. 

Propose,  purpose  (to),  fid)  t)Otm^ 
men  •/  349. 

Propositions  (incidental  or  ex- 
plicative). Where  do  they  stand  in 
the  phrase  7  (^  207. 

Provided,  unter  ber  SBebingun^/ 
hah  mit  bem  SBebinae/  baf  /  387. 

Pull  out,  üuSreifen  •/  252. 

Pulse,   ber  ?>Ul8.    To   feel    some 

one's  pulse,  Semanbem  ben  ?)utö  fu^ 
ten/  368. 

Purchase  (to),' einlaufen/  229. 

Pursue,  »erfolgen/  330. 

Push  (to),  flopen  •/  217- 

Put,  to  place,  to  lay,  legen/  141. 
To  put,  tlettcn/  Note  3,  308.  To  put 
one's  self  out  of  the  way,  fid)  bcmu!)en/ 
375.  Various  ways  of  translating  the 
verb  to  put f  411,  412. 


Q. 


Quarrel  (to),  fid)  janfen.     The 
quarrel,  ber  ^atitf  bie  3in!crei/  332. 
Question  (to),  to  interrogate,  fra* 

gen/ 171. 

Quick,  fast,  gefd)imnb/  fd^nell,  244. 

Quire  of  paper,  boS  SSud)  -Papicri 
229. 

Quite,  or  just  as  much,  eben  [o  \>kl. 
55. 


R. 


Rather — than,  lieber— al§/  .'^2. 
Read  (to),  lefen  5  read  (p.  p.),  ^i 
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Reading  (of)»  1. 

Ready,  bereit.  To  make  ready, 
bereiten/  272.  Ready,  bar.  Ready 
money,  bareg  ®elb/  213. 

Really,  mxtii^/  346. 

Reason.  To  have  reason  to,  Urfa(!}e 
^aben  • — JU.    You  have  no  reason  for 

it,  ^it  ^aben  md)t  Urfad)e/  Obs.  B. 

374. 

Receive,  erbatten  ♦/  belommcn  •/ 
empfangen*/  112.  Received,  bcJom« 
men/  erhalten/  empfangen/  139.  To 
receive  a  present,  ein  ®efd)enf  befoms 
men  •/   171-     To  receive  one  kindly, 

Semanben  freunblid)  empfangen  •/  325, 

326.  ^ 

Recognise,  Wtebererfennen  ♦/  269. 

Recommend,  empfet)lcn  •  5  the  re- 
commendation, bie  fempfe^lung/  399. 

Reduce  the  price,  ben  9)rei6  ^erabs 
fe^en/  339. 

Reflect,  fid)  beffnnen  •/  419: 

Rejoice,  fid^  freuen/  247. 

Relation  (the),  ber  SBerwanbtej 
fem.  bic  Söerwanbte/  290. 

Rely  upon  some  one  or  something, 

\iä)  auf  Scmanben  or  dtxoat  »erlaffen*/ 

362. 

Remain,  to  stay,  bleiben  •/  re- 
mained, stayed,  geblieben/  144.  To 
remain  (stay)  at  home,  JU  »jpaufe/  "bUU 

ben*/ 89. 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her), 
mad)en  ©ie  i^m  (i^r)  meine  ©mpfe^s 
lung/  399. 

Repair  to,  to  go  to,  fi'd)  tt)Olj)in  be? 
geben*/ 313. 

Request  (to),  to  pray,  bitten*/ 169. 

Resemble  some  one,  S^nianbem 
gleichen/  Semanbem  &t)nlid)  f^b^n  •  or 
fepn  *.  He  resembles  me,  er  fie^t  mir 
ä^nlicl),  gle{d)t  mir/  321,  322. 

P,ETIJRN    (to   come   back),  JurÜcE» 

kommen/ 148. 

Ride  in  a  carriage,  faf)ren  */  Note 
I,  191.  To  ride  on  horseback,  reiten  */ 
191.    To  ride  out,  auSreiten  *.    To 

go  out  in  a  carriage,  auSfabren  */  261. 

Right,  9f{ed)t  5  wrong,  Unred)t/  16. 
To  the  right,  on  the  right  side  or  hand, 
ved)tg/  rcd)ter  ^anb/  390. 

Rise  (to  get  up),  auffle^)en  */ 253. 
I'he   price  of  the   merchandise    rises 

(falls),  bie  sffiaarc  fd^l&gt  auf  (fd^ligt 

dh)t   339.      The    curtain    rises,    ber 

25or^)ang  ge^)t  auf/  368. 
Room,  bie  ^tube)  t^ote  4,  283.  The 


front  room,  bic  ©tube  t)orn  bcraug» 
the  back  Toom,  bie  ©tube  ^intenauS 

283. 

Root.     Which  is  the  root  of  a  Ger- 
man verb?  Note  1,  58. 

Run  (to),  laufen*..  To  run  away, 

weglaufen*/  217;  entfliel^en */  ent* 
laufen  */  baoon  laufen  •/  338.  To  run 
lip,  l)erbeilaufen  *  5  to  hasten  up,  ^er* 

beieilen^  to  run  to  the  assistance  of 

some  one,  Semanbem  ju  ^filfe  eilen/ 

331. 


S. 


Sail  (to),  fegeln  5  the  sail,  ha^  ©e« 
gel.  To  sail  for  America,  nad)  7Cmeri!a 
fegeln  5  to  sail  with  full  sails,  mit  tjoUen- 
©egeln  fahren  •/  362, 363. 

Sake.  For  the  sake  of,  um — willen/ 
Obs.  295,  296. 

Salt  (to),  fallen  */  72. 

Same  (the),  berfelbe/  ber  ndmlitbc 
25;  biefelbe/  bic  nimlid^e/  303;  bie? 
felben/  bie  ndmlid)en/  30. 

©  a  m  m  t/  together  with,  including 
(governs  the  dative),  414 
Save,  to  deliver,  rctteU/  332. 

Say,  fagen/92.  It  is  said,  man  fagt/ 

358.  That  is  to  say  (i.  e.),  bag  !)eift/ 
n&mlid^/  363.  To  be  said,  foUen.  He 
is  said  to  have  suffered  shipwreck,  er 

foil  ©d^iPrud^  gelitten  ^aUn,  406. 
That  is  not  said,  baö  Wirb  nid^t  gefagt/ 

308. 

Scold  some  one,  mit  Scmanbem 
äan!en/  332. 

Secret,  ha%  ®cl)eimmp/  Note  1, 
236. 

See,  fcl)cn  */  72.  97.  Seen,  gefe^eU/ 
135.     See  fe^en*. 

©  e  f)  e  n  */  to  see,  72.  97.   ®efelj)en/ 

seen,  135.  The  particle  JU  does  not 
precede  the  inßnitive  added  to  this 
verb.  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the  past  participle 
this  verb  retains  the  form  of  the  infi- 
nitive, when  preceded  by  another  infi- 
nitive, Obs.  136. 

^titf  since  (governs  the  dative), 
228.  339. 

Self,  selves,  felbft  or  felber  (is  in- 
declinable). The  pronoun  preceding 
self  is  not  translated  into  German.  1 
myself,  id)  felbft/  Obs.  A.  3.37. 

Sell,  t)crfaufcui    *.W.     ^^^  '«^\> 
guten  Ub^axvQ»  V)a\i^xv*  i  <^>xX.  Qjci<^<J^tV 


mel  äM^x  \\xCt5^xv*.   N^\tv^NVÄ^  %^ 
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Will  next  year, becSBein  mtrb  n&d)fte§ 
3a^  guten  Abgang  babe n  •/  307. 

Send,  fcnbcn  •/  fd)ic!cn/  Note  1,  69. 
Sent,  aefanbt/  135.  To  send  for,  ^olcn 

lafff  n  */  85. 

Servant,  ber  itnec^t/  Note  2,  lOa 
Serve,  to  wait  upon,  bienen  (governs 
the   dative),    bebiencn    (governs    the 
accusative).     To  be  in  one's  service*. 

bei  ^ctnanbem  bienen/  233.    To  serve 

up,   auftragen  •.      To   serve  up   the 

dessert,   ben  S'lad)ti[(^    auftragen  ♦/ 

356.  358.  To  serve,  to  attend,  aufr 
warten.     Do  you  choose   any  of  it? 

Äann  id^  S^nen  bamit  aufnjarten  ? 

35a 

Set  (to),  to  seat,  fe^en/  Note  3, 30a 
To  set  about  something,  ff^  an  QtXOd^ 
(accusative),  ma(l)en/  332.  To  set  in 
order,  orbnen/  90.     To  set  on  fire,  an* 

fledten.  To  set  out,  abreifen/ 113.  To 
set  sail,  unter  ©egel  ge^en*$  to  set 
sail  for,  fegeln  nad)/  362.  Various 
ways  of  translating  the  verb  to  set, 
412. 

Several,  oerfc^tebene/  55;  me^re 
or  mehrere/  284. 
®2^n*/  to  be;  gen^efen/  been,  123. 

ClBr244. 

Shave,  rafiren/  ffd)  rafiren  5  to  get 


shaved,  fid)  rafiren  lajTen  */  263. 
She,  fiC/  282. 

Shed  tears,  Zhxhmn  tjergiefen*/ 

316. 

Shoot,  fd^ief en  •  j  to  shoot  at  some 
one,  nad)  3emanbcm  fc^ie^en  •/  218. 

To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  shooting), 
erfd)ie^en  •.     To  shoot  one's  self  with 

a  pistol,  fid^  mit  einer  ^iflole  erfc^ic* 
fen  ♦/  374,  375. 

Shore  (the),  ba§  ®eftabe/391. 

Shot,    ber  ©d^uf  4  the   shot   of  a 

gun,  *  ber  glintenfd)uf  5  the  shot  of  a 
pistol,  ber  ^iflolenfc^uf ,  218. 

Show  (to),  jeigen/  iücifen  •/  Note  1, 
108. 

Shut,  gumad)en/  jufd)liefen  •/  ju« 
gef)en  */  fdf)lief  en  •/  Note  2,  307-   • 

Sick,  !ran!.  It  makes  me  sick,  c6 
xnad)t  midS)  !ranf/  291. 

Side.  On  this  side,  biegfeit  9  on 
that  side,  jcnfcit/  Obs.  B.  161,  162. 

Silent  (to  be),  f<^tt)etgen  ♦/  393. 

Since,  feit/  228.  Since  or  from, 
J)On— an.     From  or  since  that   time, 

Don  tiefet  3eit  an,    Obs,  C.  aaa. 
Single,  etn5tg/224. 


Sit,  to  be  sitting,  p^n  •  $  sat,  been 
sitting,  gefeffcn/  166. 

Skilfully,    dexterously,   cleverir, 

gefd^irft/  auf  eine  gcfc^icftc  ober  feine 
art/  367. 

Sleep  (to),  fd)Iafen  •/  200. 

Slow,  slowly,  langfani/  244. 

Smell  (to),  ttcc^en  •.      He  smells 

of  garlic,  er  ried)t  nad)  ÄnoblauA 

368. 

Snuff,  ©d^nupftabaf/  lOa 

So,  fo.  So  translated  by  eS/  Obs. 
131.  They  are  so.  fie  ftnb  eg/  309. 
So  much,  fo  Otel/  244.  So  that,  fo 
bag/  mr  147.  205.     So  so.  fo  fO/  14a 

®  0  denotes  the  consequence  of  9 
preceding  proposition.  Obs.  322.  ^o 
— fO/  however— still,  Obs.  A.  396, 397. 
@0  baf/  so  that,!^  147.  205.  @o 
t)tel/  as  much,  as  many,  ^o  Dte( — toit/ 
as  much — as,  as  many — as,  55,  56. 

Soil,  bef(^mu|en/  249. 

®  0 1  d)  e  r/  fol^e/  fold^^eg/  such,  Obs. 
A.  B.  3oa 

©  0 1  b  a  t  (ber)/  the  soldier,  17a 

Pollen/  to  be  obliged  (shall, 
ought),  0r  244.  ©efottt  (past  part), 
167.  The  inftnitive  added  to  this  verb 
is  not  preceded  by  the  particle  jUr 
Obs.  B.  121.  This  verb  retains  in  the 
past  participle  the  form  of  the  infini- 
tive, when  preceded  by  another  infini- 
tive, Obs.  136. 

Some,  or  any,  before  a  noun  is  not 
expressed  in  German,  33.  Some  of 
it,  any  of  it,  of  it,  »eld)Cn/  «)Cld)eS/ 
bcjfen/  begfelben  5  some  of  them,  any 

of  them,  of  them,  »eld^e/  beren/  ber« 

felbcn/  Obs.  35.  289.     Some  (meaning 

a  little),  etwaS/  ein  wenig/ 165. 

Somebody,  anybody,  some  one,  any 
one  (indefinite  pronoun),  S^Hianb/  20. 

Something  or  anything  new,  ct; 
tva^  9leueg/ 154. 

Sometimes,  mand^mal/  127. 

Somewhere,  any  where,  irgenbWO. 
Some   whither,  any  whither,    irgenb^ 

«)ot)in/  70. 

©onber/  oljne/  without  (govern 
the  accusative^,  Note  4,  391. 

@  0  n  be  r  n/  but,  when  used,  23. 

Soon,  früb.  Sooner — than,  e^er — 
atg/  312.  Soon  (meaning  almost), 
balb/  228. 

Sorrow  (the),  the  grief,  ber  SCum^ 
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1  am  sorry  for  it,  eg  t^ut  (ill)  mit  leib/ 
278. 

©  0  w  0  ^  I— als  or  als  aud)/  as  well 
—as.  Obs.  A.  396,  397- 
•     Spanish,  fpanifd)/  Note  1,  104 

Speak,  fpred)en*/  rebcn/  Note  3, 
6a  97.  Spoken,  0efpcod)en/  Note  1, 
132.  199.     To  speak  of  some  one,  oon 

Semantem  fprea)cn  •/ 170. 

Species  (a^,  a  kind,  eine  lixt/  eine 
©attune/  Note  1,  3Ö6. 

Spectacles  (the),  tie  f8xi\li/  is  in 
German  used  in  the  singular ;  a  pair 

of  spectacles,  eine  S3riUe/  346. 

Spell  (to),  bu^jloJbiren  j  spelled 
(spelt),  tud^jlatirt/ 139,  140. 

Spend  time  in  something,  tie  Seit 

mit  (5tn?aS  jubringen  •.  What  do  you 

spend  your  time  in?  Womit  bringen 
^ie  tic  3eit  5U  ?  223.  To  spend  money, 
ausgeben  •.  To  spend  (to  cat,  to  con- 
sume), ©erje^cen/  232. 

Spill  (to),  »ergief  en  •/  272. 

Split,  to  pierce,  jerfpalten/  turd&* 
bohren;  272. 

Spoil  (to),  »erberben*/  ju  ©d&anben 
mad)en/  233. 

Spring  (to),  fpringen  •.  To  spring 
upon  some  one  or  something,  auf  ^ia 

manben  ober  ^txva^  loS  fpringen  */  los 
pürgen/  los  rennen  ♦/  über  Scmanben 
ober  etwas  Verfallen  •/  328. 

Squander,  to  dissipate,  to  lavish, 
t>erfd)wenben/  232. 

Stab  (the),  ber  ©tid)  5  the  stab  of 
a  hnife,  ber  ^e|Ter|iid)  ^  the  stab  of  a 
sword,  ber  JDegenftid)/  2 1 7. 

Stand  (to),  jle^en  •/  272. 

Stay  (to),  to  sojourn,  ftc^  oufl^at? 
ten  •/  271.  The  stay,  the  sojourn,  ber 
2Cufent^alt.    To  make  a  stay,  ffd)  aVkU 

galten  •,  393. 

Steal,  jle^len^i  stolen,  aeftoblen/ 
157. 

Step  (the),  ber  ©d^ritt.  To  make  a 
step  (meaning  to  step),  einen  @d)ritt 
madhen.     To  take  a  step  (meaning  to 

take  measures),  einen  ©d)ritt  t^un  */ 

293.    To  step  in  (to  enter),  bereintre« 

ten*,  369. 

Stick  (to),  fletfen/  Note  3,  30a 
Still,  yet,  some,  or  any  more,  nod)/ 

53.     Still,  silent,  jHU/  166. 
Stocks    (the),    ber   Söed)felcourS. 

The  stocks  have  fallen,  ber  ^iÖ)\tU 

cours  i|l  gefallen/  tte^t  niebriger/  368. 
Stop,  flehen  bleiben  •.    My  watch 


has  stopped,  meine  U^r  i|l  flehen  ^e» 

blieben.    Where  did  we  stop  ?  WO  fmb 

wir  jle^en  geblieben?  387. 

Storehouse,  baS  S3orrat^SlS)auSf 
78. 

Strange,  fonberbar,  294. 

Street,  bie  ©träfe/ 152. 

Strike,  fd)lagen  *,  It  will  soon 
strike  twelve,  eS  Wirb  glei(^  jWMf  fd)lass 
gen/  387'  To  strike  (in  speaking  of 
lightning),  einfdblagen  •  4  the  lightning 

has  struck,  eS  ^at  eingefd)lagen  j  the 
lightning  struck  the  ship,  ber  Conner 
f^lug  ins  ©d)iff/  419.  To  be  struck 
with  a  thought,  einen  Einfall  baben  *. 

A   thought  strikes  me,  eS  fallt  mir 

@twaS  ein/  ic^  l^abe  einen  Einfall/  381. 

To  be  struck  with  horror,  oon  ^rauen 

(Sntfe^en)  befallen  werben*/  334.  To 

be  struck  with  fright,  19on  ©C^re^en 

befallen  werben  ♦/  419. 
Study  (to),  flubiren/  101.  Obs.  A. 

139.171. 

Subjunctive  Present  Its  forma- 
tion. Note  1,  342.  Obs.  A.  B.  342, 
343.  Imperfect  of  the  subjunctive :  its 
formation.  Note  2,  Obs.  C.  343 ;  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  conditional, 
Obs.  £.  344,  345.  The  imperfect 
subjunctive  of  the  verbs  f  bnnen/  WOls: 
len/  mbgen/  bÜrfeU/  is  often  employed 
to  express  various  feelings,  Obs.  F. 
345,  346.  Affinity  of  the  German  with 
the  English  subjunctive,  Obs.  B.  350. 
352.  The  English  potential  should  or 
would  is  translated  in  German  by  the 
subjunctive,  Obs.  C.  351.  Expressions 
requiring  sometimes  the  indicative 
and  sometimes  the  subjunctive,  Obs. 
D.  351.  Use  of  the  subjunctive  in 
conditional  propositions  with  or  with- 
out the  conditional  conjunction  wenn/ 
if,  Obs.  £.  352;  in  exclamations  or 
wishes ;  after  the  verbs :  erj&^len/  fra? 
gen/  fagen/  &c.  352.  Future  of  the 
subjunctive,  357,  358. 

Substantive,  baS  «^auptwort/  369. 
The  Germans  begin  all  substantives 
with  a  capital  letter,  5.  Table  of  the 
declension  of  substantives,  29.  De- 
clension of  masculine  and  neuter  sub- 
stantives, Notes  1,  2,  3,  27.  Notes  4, 
5,  28.  Note  6,  29.  Declension  of 
feminine  substantives,  281.  Forma- 
tion of  the  plural,  27,  28.  281,  2&1. 
Genitive  axid.  ÖiäxXn^  oixsv'awiNs^vcÄ'NCw^ 
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ciiline  fubttantiTes  ending  in  t/  take  n 
in  all  other  cases,  16.  Compound 
substantives  in  mann  change  this  ter- 
mination in  the  plural  into  leutC/  Rule, 
t7.  Substantives  in  ft/  Obs.  A.  233. 
Masculine  substantives  derived  from 
foreign  languages  and  terminating  in 

ant/  arc^/.at/  et/  tnt,  tft/  it,  eg/  add  en 

to  the  genitive  singular  and  all  other 
cases  singular  and  plural,  and  do  not 
soften  the  radical  vowelj  Note  1,  179- 
Masculine  substantives  derived  from 
regular  verbs  do  not  soften  the  radical 
Towel  in  the  plural,  Note  2,  204.  Neu- 
ter substantives  formed  of  a  verb  and 
the  syllable  g  6/  add  e  to  all  the  cases 
plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical 
▼owel.  Note  1,  161.  Neuter  substan- 
tives terminating  in  nif  add  e  to  all 
cases  of  the  plural  without  softening 
the  radical  vowel.'  Note  1,  236.  Neu- 
ter substantives  derived  from  foreign 
languages,  and  terminating  in  ent/ 
take  e  in  the  plural,  Ndte  1, 385.  Sub- 
stantives terminating  in  uni/  form 
their  plural  by  changing  um  into  en/ 
Note  2,  2Q5.  To  form  diminutives 
from  German  substantives,  the  syllable 
d^enorleinis  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels  a,  0/  U/  are  softened  into  &/  5/ 
Ö.  All  diminutives  in  d) en  and  lein 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in 
ling  are  masculine,  Rule  2,  176. 
Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an 
a  or  u  add  e  in  all  the  cases  plural 
and  soften  the  radical  vowel,  Except. 
2d,  281.     Substantives  terminating  in 

ei/  l)cit/  !eit/  fd^aft/  ail),  and  ung/  are 

feminine.  Note  2,  288.  Note  4,  290. 
What  is  meant  by  a  primitive  substan- 
tive? Note  8,  117.  In  compound 
substantives  the  last  only  is  softened, 
Note  3,  78.  Substantives  which  are 
not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded 
by  a  noun  of  number,  Obs.  D.  229. 
Formation  of  the  plural  in  collective 
substantives,  Note  1,  356.  Abstract 
substantives  have  no  plural,  Note  3, 
295. 

Succeed,  gelingen  •/  Obs.  C.  213. 

Such,  folc^er/  fold)e/  fold)eg/  Obs. 
A.  B.  303.  Such  a  thing,  fo  (StttJaS. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? 

^aben  ©ie  ic  fo  Qtxvat  ge(c{)cn?  313. 

J\Ir.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Such  a  one,  are 
often   translated  by  ter  unb  bet/  bic 

unt>  biC/  baß  unb  bag/  Obs.  F.  35^ 


Suffer,  leiben  •/  327. 

Suffice,  to  be  sufficient,  genügetv 
^inreid)en/  genug  fepn  •/  362. 

Suit  (to),  to  please,  onflct)cn  *.  To 
suit,  to  fit,  fleiben/  paffen,  212. 

Sunrise,  ber  (Sonnenaufgang/  Uv 
Aufgang  ber  ©onne.  The  sunset,  bcr 
Sonnenuntergang/  ber  Untergang  ber 
Sonne/  253. 

S  UP  (to  eat  supper),  ju  Tfbenb  effcn  •/ 
2Cbcnbbrob  efien*.  The  supper,  baö 
Äbenbcffen/  baö  2Cbenbbrob/ 174. 

Superlative,  115,  et  seqq. 

Sure,  gen)if.  I  am  sure  of  it,  {(^ 
binbe|Tenge»tf/312. 

Suspect,  »ermut^en/  393. 

Sweep  (to),  au6!c^ren/  72. 

Sweet,  füp.  Sweet  wine,  fufer 
SBein/  315. 

Swim  (to),  fd)n)immen  •/  109; 

Sword,  bcr  SDcgen/  217. 
Syntax.  Recapitulation  of  the  rules 
of  syntax  or  construction,  424,  et  seqq. 


T. 


Take,  nehmen  •$  taken,  genommen/ 
144.  To  take  a  walk,  fpagicren  ge* 
][)en  •  5  to  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage, 

fpajieren  faijjren  •  5  to  take  a  ride  on 
horseback,  fpajtcrcn  rcitcn  •/  255.  To 
take   care   of  something,    ©orge    für 

ettt?a§  tragen  ♦/  Qtwa^  in  2Cd)t  net)* 

men*/  236.  Obs.  A.  237.  To  take 
care  (be  careful),  fid^  in  2Cd{)t  nct)men*. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall,  nehmen 

©te  fid)  in  2Cd)t  (^fiten  ©ie  jld))/  bap 
©ie  nid)t  fallen.    Take  care!  fe^en 

©ie  fid)  t30r!  380.  To  take  it  into 
one's  head,  fid)  einfallen  laffen  •.  What 
is  in  your  head  ?  ttja§  f dllt  3l)nen  ein  ? 
381.  To  take  leave,  ffd)  empfehlen  •/ 
Obs.    D.   399.      To    take    measures, 

SKaf regeln  nel)mcn*  or  ergreifen*/ 

384.  To  take  place,  ©taft  finben*/ 
taken  place,  ©tatt  gefunbCtt/  Obs.  A. 

127.  To  take  away,  n?egnet)men*.  To 
take  off  one's  hat,  feinen  ^ut  abnel)? 

men  ••    To  take  off  one's  clothes,  feine 
Älciber  auS5ict)cn  •/  105,  lOG.    Taken 
off,  abgenommen,  auögejogen/ 131. 
Task  (the),  bic  2frbeitcn/  plur.     To 

do  one's  task,  feine  ^ttrbciten  machen/ 

361,  362. 

Taste  (to),  !o|len/  »erfud^eri/  175. 
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governs  dative).  How  do  you  like 
this  wine  ?  mt  fd)mctft  S^nen  biefer 
äSein  ?  318. 

Tear  (a),  eine  Sl^rinc.  With  tears 
in  his,  her,  our,  or  my  eyes,  mit  t^td^ 

nenben  2Cugen/  316. 

Tear  (to),  jerretfcn*/  66;  torn, 
jerriflen/  132.     To  tear  (meaning  to 

pull,  to  wrest),  teipen*  5  torn,  geriffen/ 
Note  3, 204. 

Tell,  to  say,  fagcn/  92. 

Tenses.  See  Present,  Imperfect, 

PERFECr,  PluFERFECT,  FuTURE, 

S£  ^  a  I  e  r  (ber)/  the  crown,  50. 
Than,  aU,  56.  U8 ;  than,  alit  all 
daf  /  24a 
Thank  (to),  banfcH/  331. 
That  (conjunction),  t>af/  ^"  147. 

165.    That,  jener/  jene/  jenel  ^  plur. 

those,  fene/  22,  23.  31. 

That  or  the  one,  ber/  hit/  ba§  5  the 
neighbour's  or  that  of  the  neighbour, 
ben  beS  SfJacJ^barS  5  the  tailor's  or  that 

of  the  tailor,  ha^  beg  @(^netberl/ 13. 

That,  or  the  one  which,  beqenige/  biCs 

jenige/  baliemge/  n}eld)er/  meldb^/  n>c(^ 

(i^eg/ 24,  25.     Plur.  those  which,  hk^ 

ienigen/  n^etd^e/  30^31.  That  or  the 
one  of  which,  ber/  »on  weld^em/  ber/ 

bejfen.     Those,  the  ones  of  which,  bte/ 

©on  wcld^en/  bie/  »on  benen/  bie/  beren/ 
208.    Of  those,  ))on  benen/  209. 

The,  definite  article,  5.  28.  281. 

The— the,  je— je  or  bcjlO/  Obs.  A. 
Note  1,  396.  The  sooner  the  better, 
je  c^er/  je  lieber/  397. 

Theatre,  ba^  Sweater/  78. 

Then,  bann/  bamall/  allbann/ 153. 

Then,  thus,  so,  consequently,  CLi\Crf 
Obs.  A.  373. 

There,  bO/  Obs.  69.  89  ;  ba  or 
bafelbj!/  224  There  (upon  it),  bar* 
OUf/  141.  There  is,  eg  ijt  5  there  are, 
eö  finb/  140.  Obs.  I>.  213, 214. 

Therefore,  beßwegen.    Therefore 

1  say  so,  begaegcn'fagc  idi^  eg/  304. 

Think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 
thing, an  3emanben  ober  an  Qttta^ 
benten  •/  393. 

This,  bicfer,  these,  btefe/22,23.  31. 

This  side,  bicgfeitg  5  that  side,  jen« 
feitg/  Obs.  A.  Obs.  B.  161,  162. 

Thither,  l^in  or  ba^in/  Obs.  69. 

Thou,  SDU/  Note  1,  85. 

Though,  obgleich/  obfd^on/  Obs.  H. 
Note  2,  353.  Though — nevertheless, 
Obs.  A.  Note  2,  396,  397.     Tiiouffh— 


but,  gwar— aber/  or  allein/  or  gleidf^ 
«jo^l/  or  ieboä)/  397. 

Threaten,  bebro^en.  To  be  threat- 
ened, bcbro^et  fe^n*,  beoorjle^en*/  4ia 

Through,  ourd)/  391. 

Throw  (to),  »erfen*/  220.  To 
throw  out  of  the  window,   aU8  bcm 

genper  werfen  •/  sum  genflcr  i^inaul^ 
werfen  •,  374. 

Thus,  fo/  140. 

Tie  (to),  binben  •/  350. 

Till,   until,   big.     Till   noon,    big 

SKittagj  till  to-morrow,  big  morgen. 
Till  I  return,  big  i(b  jurüctfomme/ 

152,  153. 

Time,  mal.  The  first  time,  bag  erfte 
!0lal9  the  last  time,  ha^  le|te  ^aU 
Note  1, 127. 

Tired  (to  be  or  get),  to  want 
amusement,  lange  SÖeile  |)aben  */  374. 

To,  jU/  66.  To  whose  house  ?  to 
whom  ?  ju  tt?cm  ?     To  whom  do  you 

wish  to  go  ?  ju  wem  wollen  ©ie  gcl)en  ? 

C7.     To  still  greater  ill  luck,  ju  nocb 

größerem  Unglüct^  to  still  greater 
good  luck,  gu  nod^  grbferem  @iMß 

328. 
To-day,  f^tutt,  70. 
Tobacco,  Sfiaud^taba!/  loa 
Together  with,  besides,  including, 

ncbjl/  fammt/  414. 

To-morrow,  morgen/  70. 

Too,  JU.  Too  late,  ju  fp&t.  Too 
early,  JU  frfil^/ 121.  Too  much,5U  »iel/ 
46.  121. 

Towards,  gegen/ 264  337.  Towards 
(to  meet),  entgegen/  414.    . 

Transact  business,  @efd)&fte  ttiCL^ 

d^en/  293. 

Transcribe  fair,  rcinlidj  obfd)rei* 
ben  ♦/  ing  SKeine  (einreiben  •/  369. 

Translate,  überfe^en.  To  trans- 
late from  one  language  into  another, 

aug  einer  ®prad)e  tn  bie  anbere  über-« 
fe^en.  Note  1,  338. 

.Transposition  of  the  subject  after 
its  verb,  427»  et  seqq.  Transposition 
of  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
^^  147.  Transposition  of  the  auxili- 
ary fe^n*  or  werben/  or  one  of  the 
vefbs :  bfirfen  ♦/  !5nnen  •/  laffen  •/ 
mögen  •/  müjjen  •/  foUcn  ♦/  wollen  •/ 

after  the  infinitive,  ^  244,  245. 

Travel  (to),  reifen/  159.  293. 

True,  wal)r.     UxX-tvoX.  \.\\sä\  \cs&^. 
wa\)r'^  ^^4.   Tt\ie,xoQ5c(t,x^eR^»^^^ 

Tr\3st    ^\.o^  ^om^   QXi^v '^vcWJSSö^'«^ 
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trauen  or  ocrtrauen/  317*    To  trust 

with,  anoertrauen/  236. 
Try,  vtx\ud^n,  probtren/ 175. 
Turn  (the),  hit  dUii)t,  223w 
Turn  upon,  to  be  the  question ;  ii 

turns  upon,  the  question  is,  ed  ^nbelt 

ftd)  nm,  f  d  tommt  barauf  an  }U/  392. 

Tutor  (the),  the  guardian,  ber  S3or^ 
munb/  321. 


U. 


Ue betf  at,  over  (governs  dative  and 
accusative),  69.  249.  278. 

VLtdt  at,  prep,  governing  the  accu- 
sative. Urn  wtemel  U^r?  at  what 
o'clock?  89.  Unt/  for;  barunt/  for  it, 
170.  Urn— wiUen/  for  the  sake  of; 
urn  meinetwillen/  for  my  sake,  &c., 
Obs.  296.  Uvt— 3U/  in  order  to,  Obs. 
A.  72. 

Unbosom  one's  self  to  some-  one, 

fid)  3emanbem  vertrauen/  236. 

U  n  b/  and,  39.  Unb  is  used  to  add 
a  number  less  than  a  hundred.  Note 
1,  152. 

Understand,  Derfle^en*/  under- 
stood, 19er{lanben/  144.     I  understand 

that  well,  id)  bin  bamtt  befannt/  )oeu 

traut/  356.     To  make  one's  self  un- 
derstood, fic^  ©erjldnblid)  madden/  382. 
Uneasy.     To  make  uneasy,  bcun» 
rubigen.  To  be  uneasy  (to  fret),  beuns 

ru^igt  or  beforgt  fcpn  •/  398,  399. 

Ungead^tet/  notwithstanding,  in 
spite  of  (gov.  the  genitive).  Notwith- 
standing that,  beffcn  ungcad^tet/  379. 

Unfet/  our: — its  declension,  44. 

Unte'r/  amongst,  (governs  dative 
and  accusative),  69. 269. 

U  n  tt)  c  i  t/  in  ber  S'l&^e/  near  (gov. 

the  genitive),  240. 

Upon,  auf/  69.  Note  1,  81.  Note 
1,  288. 

Us,  to  us,  und/  73,  et  seqq. 

Use,  to  make  use  of,  jicf)  bebicncn/ 
260. 


V. 


Valet  (the),  ber  SDiener/  Note  2, 
108. 

Verb,  baS  3eit»0rt/  369.  Verbs 
form  their  infinitive  in  en/  Note 


jugated  Vke  simple  Terbs,  Obs.  B.  139. 
Note   1,   271.      Table    of   Compound 
verbs,   Notes,   63L      Inseparable  and 
separable  verbs,  63L     "Mt^n»  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  sorts  of  verbs  from 
each  other,  Note  1,  61.     Verbs  which 
do  not  take  the  particle  }  tl  before  the 
infinitive,  Obs.   B.  121.     Verbs  that 
do  not  take  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past 
participle,  Note  1,  139.     Verbs  which 
in  the  past  participle  retain  the  form 
of  the  infinitive  when  preceded  by  an- 
other infinitive,  Notes   1,   2,  3,  136L 
Auxiliary  verbs:  See  ^aben*/  fepn*/ 
werben*.      We  sometimes   omit  at 
the  end  of  a  phrase  the  auxiliary  of 
the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  begins  with 
another  auxiliary,  Obs.  £.  408.     In  a 
sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to 
stand  at  the  end,  when  the   auxiliary 
JVpn  •  or  werben  •/  or  one  of  the  verbs 

bürfen*/  tbnnen*/  laffcn  •/  modem 
mäffen  */  follen  */  woSen  */  is  added  to 

an  infinitive,  it  must  be  placed  imme- 
diately  after  that  infinitive,  C^  244, 
245.  Neuter  verbs,  135.  Passive  verbs, 
and  means  to  ascertain  whether  a  past 
participle  stands  as  an  adjective  or 
not,  185,  et  seqq.  Impersonal  verbs, 
189.  Obs.  A.  B.  Note  1,  190.  Reflec- 
tive verbs  govern  either  the  dative  or 
accusative  of  the  personal  pronoun, 
247.  There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in 
English,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot 
be  used  otherwise ;  but  in  German, 
there  are  many,  Obs.  247.  252.  Verbs 
governing  the  accusative  with  the  pre- 
position Über/  278.  Verbs  governing 
the  subjunctive,  352.  The  verb  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction,  a 
relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb, 
<SS»  Obs.  147.  Thd  verb  which,  on 
account  of  the  conjunction,  ought  to 
be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
may  be  placed  either  before  or  after 
several  infinitives  or  participles,  ^*  A. 
302.  ^*  B.  303. 

S5 ermöge/  according  to,  by  virtue 
of  (governs  the  genitive),  398. 

23erfc^iebene/   several.      Its    de- 
clension, 55. 

S5  er  fiebern/  to  assure,  Obs.  223, 
224 

SJerwanbte  (ber)/ bic  SJerwanbte- 


3&     Compound  verbs,  61;  are  cou-\(^au  aöJ^ecÜN^ 'cvoVaccC^^xJcw^x^^vv^^^^iaft 
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SStet/  much,  many,  a  good  deal  of, 
Obs.  A.  46. 

Visit  (to),  to  go  to  see  some  one, 
Semanbcn  befud)en/  326. 

Vex,  to  spite  some,  one,  Scmait^em 

SSerbruf  mad^trif  326. 

S8on/  of,  by,  from  (governs  the  da- 
tive), 65. 185, 186. 232.  löcn— an/from 
or  since,  Obs.  C.  339. 
.    S3  or/  before    (governs  dative  and 
accusative),  69.  222. 

Vowels  and  diphthongs,  figurative 
table  of  those  of  which  the  pronuncia- 
tion is  .not  the  same  as  in  English,  2. 


W. 

fSdl()rcnb/  during  (governs  the 
genitive),  148,  149. 

Wait  (to),  warten.  To  wait  for 
some  one  or  something,  auf  3emanben 

ober  &twa%  »arten/  Note  1, 147, 148. 
Wake,  weden/  aufwecten/  Obs.  B. 

26a 

SB  alb  (ber)/  the  wood,  forest,  78. 

Walk  (the),  meaning  the  place  to 
walk  in,  ber  ^paxterplag.  The  walk, 
meaning  the  .walking,   ber  ©pajier«: 

gang/  239.    To  take  a  walk,  fpajieren 

9«^en  •/  255.    See  to  Take. 

SBann?  when?  70.  136.  When 
must  this  adverb  be  used  ?  256.  The 
genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion mann?  Obs.  B.  180. 

Want  (to),  nbt^XQ  i^aben  •/  92,  9a 
To  want,    braud)en/    96.     To    want 

amusement,  lange  SÖeiU  ^aben*/  374. 

To  be  in  want  of,  benit^tgt  fei)n*/ 
92,  9a 

Warehouse,  ha^  StBaarenlager/  78. 

Warm  (to  be),  181. 

Warrant  (to),  bafür  flehen*.  1 
warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),  id)  {le|}e 

S^nen  bafür/  4ia 

SBaS?  wh&t?  13.  Its  declension, 
77-  SQ$a§  may  be  used  instead  of  t>Ci$s 
jenige/  tvelc^eS/  or  ba§/  me^el/  that 
which,  77.  Obs.  A.  101.  SBal  for/ 
What  ?  (designating  the  nature  or 
kind  of  a  thingr),  Note  3,  4a  309. 

Wash  (to),  »afd^en*/  61.  97- 
Washed,  0ett)afd)en/  132. . 

Watch  (the),  bte  Ul^r,  Expressions 
about  the  watch  going  too  fast,  too 
slow,  &c.  The  watch  goes  too  fast, 
^te  U|)r  0ei)t  ^ov  du  fvü^).   My  watch\See  a\ao  tpr  ^^t  "^ASk 


has  stopped,  meine  U^r  ifi  flehen  ge^ 

blieben.  To  wind  up  a  watch,  to  regu- 
late a  watch,  &c.  387. 

Way  to  Berlin,  ber  SBeg  nad^  SBer« 
lin/  205.    To  ask  one's  way,  391. 

We,  tviVt  46. 

Wealth   (the),  the    fortune,  bad 

SSermögen/  232. 

Wear  (to),  tragen  •/  275.  Summer 
clothes  are  not  worn  in  the  winter. 

@ommer!leiber  trd^t  man  ntd)t  tm 
SBinter  or  werben  mc^t  im  SBintcr  ge* 
tragen/  308.  To  wear  out,  abtragen  ♦  5 
worn  out,  abgetragen/ 140. 

Weather  (expressions  about  the), 
180.  181.  189.  190.  192. 

SCBeber  —  nod)/  neither — nor,  14 
Obs.  A.  396,  397. 

©eg en/  on  account  of;   meinet» 

megen/  on  account  of  me,  Obs.  295. 

&eil/  because,  |sr  147.  Obs.  £. 
333.  SBeil/as,  32a 

SQ5eld)/when  it  expresses  admira- 
tion maybe  followed  by  the  indefinite • 
article.  It  remains  then  invariable : 
What  a  beautiful  book!  tt)el(l^  em 
fd)6neg  SBud)  I  Obs.  C.  330.  äBeld)er/ 
n}eld)e/  melc^Ö/  which,  may  be  substi- 
tuted by  the  definite  article,  7>  Obs. 
A.  24.  Obs.  B.  31.  284  The  neuter 
of  the  interrogative  pronoun  tt)eld)er? 
which  ?  may  relate  to  substantives  of 
any  gender  or  number.  Which  is  the 
best  pronunciation  ?    n}eld)e§  ijl   bic 

befte  2(ugfpra(^e?  Obs.  B.  330. 

Welcome  (tobe),n)iU!ommen  feipn*/ 
376. 

Well,  gut/  WOlj)l/  Note  2,  140.  I 
am  well,  {$  bin  gefunb/  322. 

-  fBenig/ little,  46.  lRinQ|tiienig/ but 

little  ;  ein  wenig/  a  litH^,  Obs.  C.  46. 

^enn/  if,  isr  147.  180.   fBenn/ 

when,  Obs.  A.  256.  S(Senn  may  be 
omitted,  ^ft  B.^  Obs.  299.  SGBenn/ 
conditional  conjunction,  is  followed  by  ' 
the  subjunctive,  Obs.  C.  343—345. 
SBenn— fO/  if— so,  Obs.  A.  Note  2, 
396, 397.    SSenn  gleid)/  wenn  fd^on— 

fo — bod)/  though — yet,  or  nevertheless,. 
Obs.  A.  Note  2,  396,  397. 

SOS  er/  who,  18;  may  be  substituted 
for  berjenige/  weld^er/  he  who,<^its 
declension,  77« 

fBerben*/  to  become,  to  be,  185, 
i86.    SBorben/  been;  geworbeni  i^a&^ 

participle,  be<iome,'l^*^'^<aX%  V*Ä\. 
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fSert  (baS)/  the  work,  60.  | 

Wet,    moist,    naf.      To   wet,    to 

moisten,  naf  mad)cni  nt^n,  10& 
What  ?  toat  ?  la  What  day  of  .the 

month  r  bet  (tad)  wtevielfle  ?  60.  What 

o'clock  is  it?  SB^iemel  Ut^c  ift  e«?  92. 

What  sort  of  pen  have  you  lost  ?  toa^ 

für  eine  Jeher  ^aben  &te  oerloren  ?  A 
gold  one,  eine  golbene/  309. 

When!  n>ann?  70.  135.  When, 
toenn/  wann.  SSann  is  used  to  inter- 
rogate with  respect  to  time  only.  In 
all  other  instances  the  English  v^en 
is  translated  by  n>enn/  Obs.  A.  25^ 

When,  alif  ba/  »enn/  205. 

Whence  ?  where  from  ?  tt)o^r  ? 
Obs.  C.  162.     Whence  do  you  come  ? 

looker  tommen  ®ie  ?  wo  fommen  ®ie 
IKC?  233. 

Where?  WO?  69.  135. 

Whether,  ob/  Obs.  G.  H.  353. 

Which,  weld^ec/  weld^e^  welched/  7- 
24.  31.  Of  which,  when  relating  to  a 
thing,  Obs.  A.  207. 

Whither  ?  where  to !  WO^tn  ?  Obs. 
A.  69.  Note  4,  109. 

Who  !  wer?  18.  Its  declension,  77- 
Who  is  there !  wer  iH  ba  ?  It  is  I,  Hi) 
bin  eS/  320. 

Whole.    The  whole  day,  all  the 

day,  ben  ganjen  Sag/  28a 

Wholesome,  ^utr&dlic^/  d^funb/ 
221. 

Whom  (of),  ©on  bem/  woöon/  207. 
To  whom,  benen/  208. 

Whose,  beffen.  Plur.  bcren/  207- 
Whose,  wejTen,  77.  Note  7, 117.  211. 

Why?  warum?  because,  Weil/  147. 

^ibewigainst  (governs  the  accu- 
sativ«),  3V.  SEßiber/  in  spite  of.  In 
spite  *dr  h$i,)»iber  feinen  SSiUen/  3^9. 

äSit/  as,  55,  56.     SBie  ?  how  ?  140. 

fS^ieoiel?  how  much  ?  how  many  7 

Note  1,  43.    SDer  (bas)  wieoieljle? 

what  day  of  the  month  ?  50. 

Wife,  baS  fScib/  Note  4,  358. 

Willingly,  gern/  179. . 

Wipe  (to),  to  dry,  abtrotfnen/  357. 

Wi&H  (to),  to  be  willing,  WoUen  •/ 
62.  Wished,  been  willing,  gewoUt/ 
154.  The  particle  3U  does  not  precede 
the  infinitive  added  to  the  verb  WOU 
len*/.Obs.  A.  62.  Obs.  B.  121.     To 

wish,  wfinfd)en/ 104 

Söiffen»/  to  know,  Note  3,  109.  . 
With,  mit/  132.  With  all  my  heart, 

vcn  ganaem  «^er^en/  236. 


WiTUMiAW  (to),  to  go  away  fron, 

ft4  en^lKien/  260. 

Without,  o^nC/  200 ;  withwit,  foib' 
ber#  Note  4,  39L 

"00  ?  where  ?  69.  13&  From  »0 
compound  adverbs  are  formed  with 
certain  prepositions,  Obs.  C  171. 

Sßo^erf  whence?  whera  from! 
may  be  separated  into  two  parts,  Obs. 

a  162.  SS^  fommen  @ie  ^r  ?  whence 

do  you  come  ?  233. 

&0bin?  whither?  whereto?  Obs. 
69.  fGSO^in  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  Nqte  4,  109.  SBSo^tll  denotes 
motion.  When  answered  by  certain 
prepositions,  it  always  requires  the 
accusative,  69. 

SßoUen*/  to  be  willing-,  to  wish 
(wiU\  62.  fßt  244, 245.  ®exoollt,  been 
v*ikl\a^,  wished,  154.  The  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb  is  not  preceded  by 
the  particle  JU/  Obs.  B.  121.  In  the 
past  participle  this  verb  retains  the 
form  of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive,  Obs.  136. 

Woman,  bie  ^xaUf  Note  4,  358. 

^omit  instead  of  mit  Wag/  Obs.  C. 
171.  Rule,  223. 

Wonder  (to),  to  be  astonished  or 
surprised  at  something,  ffc^  über  QU 

wa^  wunbeni/  278. 

SB  or  an  instead  of  an  wag/  Obs.  C. 
171.  Rule,  22a 

äßorauf/ instead  of  auf  xoa^,  Obs. 
C.  Rule,  223. 

Word  (the),  bOg  SBort/  Note  1 
158.  Primitive  words,  Note  8,  117 
Note- 1,  58.  In  German  a  good  many 
words,  as :  benn/  bod)/  Wof  1/  &c.  are 
used  for  the  sake  of  euphony  and  can- 
not be  rendered  in  English,  Obs.  A. 
349.  When  two  or  more  compounds 
terminate  in  the  same  component  word, 
this  is  joined  onjy  to  the  last,  and  a 
German  hjrphen  (?)  is  placed  after  the 
others.  Note  3,  244. 

§85orben/  been,  past  part,  of  the 
verb  werben  •/  when  it  serves  to  form 
the  passive  voice,  203. 

Work  (to),  arbeiten/  58. 

World,  tic  SBelt.  So  goes  the 
world,  fo  gebt  cS  in  ber  SBelt/  4ia 

SQSort  (baö)/  the  word,  the  speech, 
Note  1,  158. 

Worth  (to  be),  wert^  fe)[)n  */  162. 
163.     To  be  worth  while,  ber  ^Üi^t 
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Would  to  God,  tDOUtC.  flbtt/  373. 
*398.       i , 

fBoÖön/ 171}  Obs.  C.  Rule,  223. 

SDSoj  U  ?  for  what  purpose  ?  W( 
to?  fwwhat?  261: 

Write,    fd^reiben  */   70 ;    written, 
Qcfd^ricben/ 135. 

Writing,  Lessons  I,  II. 


Y. 


Yard,  the  ell,  bic  mc,  339. 
Yield,  X0ix6:}Cti  ♦.  To  yield  to  some 

one,  Semantem  na^gebcn  *.  To  ^ield 
to  somethinor,  [i^  m  (gtwaß  fdbitfen/ 
ftd)  i\x  @tn)a§  bequemen/  e6  bet  ©tn^aS 
bewenben  laffci>  ♦/  Note  1,  327. 


z. 


3eit/  time,  Note  2,  58. 

^U#  to,  stands  before  the  infini- 
tive, Obs.  68.  Omitted  before  cer- 
tain verbs,  Obs.  B.  121.  3u  signifies  to 
or  to  the  house  of:  ^(tj  ge^e  gU  met^s 
nem  fßaUXf  I  go  to  my  father  or  to 
my  father's  house.  3U/  at :  3u  «^aufe 
fe^n  */  to  be  at  home,  66.  3u  or  in/ 
at,  in.  Rule,  191. 

^UlDibet/  against,  in  opposition  to 
(governs  the  dative),  414. 

3 war— abet/  or  oUein/  or  gleid)» 

wobt/  or  iebO(i^/  Obs.  A.  396,  397- 

3  n)  if  do  en/  between  (governs  dat 
and  accusative),  69.  325. 
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A. 

About,  various  ways  of  translating 
that  preposition,  487* 

AccoKDUto  TO,  various  ways  of  trans- 
lating that  preposition,  488. 

Accusative,  or  direct  object  What 
is  accusative,  or  direct  object,  and  when 
is  it  used !  See  the  Government  of 
Verbs,  461. 

AoAiKSTy  various  ways  of  translating 
this  preposition,  488» 

Amongst,  how  to  translate  that  pre- 
position, 489. 

At,  various  ways  of  translating  that 
preposition,  489. 

B. 

Besides,  how  to  translate  this  pre- 
position, 490. 

By,  various  wayd  of  translating  this 
preposition,  491. 

C. 

Caress,  to,  Itcbf cfen.  Government  of 
that  v^rb,  472, 

D. 

Dative  or'  indirect  object.  What  is 
dative  or  indirect  object,  and  when  is  it 
used !  See  the  Government  of  Verbs, 
461. 

F. 

For,  how  to  translate  that  preposition 
into  German,  491. 

From,  how  to  render  this  preposition 
into  German,  492. 


G. 

Genitive  or  indirect  object.  What 
is  genitive  or  indirect  object,  and  when 
is  It  used!  See  the  Government  of 
Verbs,  461. 

Get,  to,  laffen  */  government  of  that 
verb,  Obs.  471. 

Government  of  Verbs,  461.  Verbs 
governing  the  nominative,  ibid. ;  govern- 
ing the  genitive,  462,  et  teqq. ;  governing 
either  the  accusative  or  the  genitive, 
464  ;  governing  the  dative,  466,  et 
teqq, ;  governing  the  accusative,  469 ; 
governing  two  accusative  cases,  471* 

I. 

In,  various  ways  of  translating  this 
preposition  into  German,  492. 

In  spite  of,  how  this  preposition  is 
rendered  in  German,  494. 

L.. 

ßaffen*/  to  let,  to  get,  to  order  ; 
government  of  that  verb,  Obs.  471. 

Let,  to,  laflen  *  5  government  of  that 
verb,  Obs.  471. 

Stebfofeni  to  caress, government 
of  that  verb,  472. 

N. 

Nominative  or  Subject,  what  is  the 
nominative  or  subject,  and  when  is  it 
used  ?  See  the  Government  of  Verbs, 
461. 

Number,  the,  \^a^  Saltwort/  442.  Car- 
dinal numbers,  ibid.  Ordinal  numbers, 
444.  Distributive  numbers,  445.  Aug- 
mentative numbers,  446.  Fractional 
numbers,  447.    Collective  numbers^ i6id 


Or,  «ariDiu  way*  of  IruiiUtliig  thii 
pi«M»tioD,  494. 

On  or  UroN,  vuioai  myt  of  tnuw- 
Imtinf  th«ae  prapoutioiu,  490. 

Oaou,  to,  laffen  ■     " 
that  varfa,  OtM.  471. 


Pbkpmitiom,  tlie,  tat  Sdt:  otxt 
aSn6&Uni6n)CTt,473.  CluBiiicatiun,>6»J. 
Prcpoeitiuns  which  ftlmk;s  nn'ern  Ihe 
yeuitife,  »6, ;  prepoailions  which  gorem 
unlythBdKti*e,47S.  Prepositions «hich 
;;o*eTD  only  ths  accusative,  477<    Fre- 

?>aitioDi  gorerniag  vnriooa  caoefl,  478. 
»podtioua  gDreni[Dg  the  geuiti«e  and 
ihe  dative,  ii.  Prepoeiliana  governing 
tlie  daliTe  and  accuutive,  illastrated  bj 
nameraus  exampl«,  479,  tt  teqg.  Cora- 
]>Dund  prepositions,  4S4.  Respective 
place  of  preposiiiona  in  Eti^ish  and  in 
Germui,  Oba.  A.  B.  485.  Correspond- 
iug  pnpiwtiona  in  English  and  in  Ger- 
man, 485.  How  to  iraDstate  eertun 
En^ish  prepoaitiona  by  others  in  Ger- 
maD,  487,  <(  fgj-  ExpresaioiiB  requir- 
iac  a  picpoeitioD  in  German,  nod  not 
in£aglisb,600.  Expressions  Kquiriiig 
a  preposition  in  English,  and  oot  in 
German,  501.  Various  ways  of  trana- 
Utin;  the  Euglish  prepositinns  :  ibout, 

BKsinE,  sr,  FOB,  raoM,  is,  ih  spite  of, 

Si-e  tliese  words. 


TilROUGU,  how  translated  itito  G 
man,  496. 

Till  (for  to),  liow  tranalated  t 
German,  49li. 


U. 

Uhdeb,  ho«  to  trmnslste  this  prrf»- 
^tion  into  Germaa,  498. 

Upon,  way  of  tninalattiig  this  pi 
sition  into  Gemuui,  49S. 

Veui,  the.  Neater  verbs  govei 
the  dati<re,4G7,  46S.  Reflective  verti 
gnveming  the  accusative,  47).  Ri 
tire  verlü  requiiing  the  reflective  pro- 
nouns in  the  aocoaative  and  tile  objeR 
in  the  genitive,  463,  464.  ReflectiT« 
verba  governing  the  dative,  4li9.  Ini- 
personal  verba  whicli  govern  the  Kca- 
■aüve,  471.  Impenonnl  verbs  goven. 
iog  the  dative,  469.  Irregnlar  verla, 
4ä.  Essential  obaarvations  on  t)» 
irresaiar  verbs,  448,  449.  FirM  elan 
of  the  irr^ular  verlw,  containing 
siKteen  verba,  which  have  t  in  the  put 
participle,  and  te  in  the  imperfect,  4M. 
Qekibal  uit  iND  coiuDaaiiati  or  — 


;  4SI, 


teqq. 


govemmeiit  of   verba.      See    i 


Who  t  iDfT?  The  nominative  ormb- 
ject  slvays  follows  Ilüs  question.  See 
the  Government  ef  Terbs,481. 

Whom  I  IPtn  ?  The  aecusativo  or 
direct  object  always  follows  this  qo»- 
tiuD.  See  the  Goteranient  uf  Verb^ 
481.  Tonhomlnitm?  The  dative  or 
indirect  object  alwajs  follows  this  que>- 

WhoseI  W((f(n?  Ths  geniüve  ur 
indirect  object  always  follows  this  ques- 
tion.   See  the  Guvemmeiit  of  Verba, 
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